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ONCE YOU HAD LENT TO MY EYES . . . . 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Oiico you had lent to iny eyes 
a generous portion from your limitless store of light. 

Now at the day’s end, you have come to reclaim it, my Master, 
and I know for certain that I must make good my debt. 


But why cast shadow before my evening lamp ? 
I am but a guest for a few days in this world 
that has come of your light, 
but if out of its abundance 
a few fragments of that light are left behind, 
let them remain in careless neglect 
at the last trace of your chariot. 


I.,et me glean from that dust 
some scattered lights and shadows, 
some gleam of coloured illusion 
with which to build my own little world 

as a slight Remnant of your debt not worth gathering for good. 

Translated by the Author from the original Bengali 

3-11-40 
Trs. 7-12-40 
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India First ”, — But According To 
British Dictation 

When speaking at- a lunch(!on in London on 
the 12th December, 1940, Mr. L. S. Amery, 
Secretary; of State for India, desired that Indian.s 
as well as Englishmen should adopt the slogan 
“ India Eirst.” Said he : 

is of Ihp essence of politics in democratic age 
that it is large\v governed by slogans, by simple words 
or phrases, which sum up a principle, a method nr 
purpose which can bo applied to almost every situation 
and which gain strength by constant reiteration. Is llu^re 
such a slogan or watchword which can effectively be 
applied to the affairs of India in this present difficult 
juncture and applied not only by Indians of cvei’y 
community or .sec^lioii in (heir relations to each other 
or to the British (iovernment but also by Englishmen 
whether here or in India in tli(‘ir outlook upon the Indian 
problem and afford equally Iv'lpful guidancf? to all of 
us ? 1 believe that there is and J am going to be bold 
enough to submit it for your consideration here and 
not bM’ your cpn.sideration only, but also, if my words 
and their sincere purpose carry that far to Indians in their 
own country’. That watchword is “India first.” 

It is obvious that the first duty of the 
people of a country is to promote the interest 
of their motherland, without, of course, injuring 
any other ccnmtry. And if the people of a countrj^ 
do not injure oilier countries, it is equally the 
duty of the peoples of the hitler not to interfere 
directly or indirectly in the affairs of the. former 
but to agree that they should look to the interest 
of their mother country first . 

The slogan “ India First ” implies that it is 
Indians who are eniitlef’ to lay down how that 
slogan is to be applied in practice. It is not for 
any non-Indian to prescribe how Indians are to 
promote the best interests of their country. 
Every non-Indian lias certainly the right io give 
us good advice. But it is for Indians to deter- 
mine how they are to act. Mr. Amery expresses 
tlio oplpion that Indians should accept the offer 
which the Viceroy made in August last year 
fl940), an offer which no Indian political party 
has accepted — which in fact all parties have 
rejected. That in spite of its rejection by all 
political parties Mr. Amery should repeat it, 
brings into prominence the plain fact that he 
and other members of the British Government 
believe that _ they are India’s masters and 
that the advice is not really a piece of ad- 


vice but a transparently veiled command. II 
the command be not obeyed, as we think it will 
not, the British Government will know what to- 
do. 

BritiE/hers would consider it impertinence on 
our part if wc told them not only that they should 
adopt the slogan “ Britain First ” but aiso pres- 
cribed how they should act in order that their 
conduct might be in consonance with the slogan 
by promoting the best interests of their country. 
But wc have been saved from committing the 
offence of that impertinence by the fact that 
wc are not proprietors of Great Britain and its 
inhabitants and perhaps also because our humble 
position enables us to perceive what is becoming 
and what is unbecoming. As we have not been 
guilty of any impertinence, Britishers have had 
no occasion to tell us, “ Mind your own busi- 
ness." In fact, without any such reminder we 
would be content to mind our business if 
Britishers would only allow us io. But they 
want us to mind our business according to their 
dictation. They being our masters, there is 
nottiing wrong in this desire of theirs. 

In the paragraphs which embody Mr. 
Ameiy’s reply to his question, “Wha! of the 
relationship between India and Britain ?," the 
words British Commonwealth, partnership, part- 
ner, freedom, free, etc., occur more than once. 
But India is not a part of the British Common- 
wealth, thou^ it is a part, of th(' British Empire, 
and India is too big and loo populous a country, 
with an ancient civilisation and culture of her 
own and peopled by non-British, non-European 
races and communities speaking non-European 
languages, to be a part of the British Common- 
wealth. But leaving aside that fundamental 
objection, we may be allowed to observe that 
there is no partnership between Britain and her 
Dominions on the one hand and India on ttie 
other. Some prominent Britishers, dead and 
living, have said that partnership would come 
in the fulness of fime. But it has been dt'clared 
in the British Parliament that the word of no 
Englishman, from the British Sovereign down- 
wards, is binding on Parliament, which is the 
final authority, against its judgment. Tliere- 
forc, in order to assure India that she would be 
a partner of Britain, there should be, and can be, 
a short parliamentary atatute enacted that at . 
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the conclusion of the war free and full partner- 
ship Avould be established between India and 
Britain. Without such an Act, the word of no 
Britisher can be accepted as an effective 
guarantee. We have said so before and say so 
iigain. AVe refuse to believe that such legislation 
is impracticable even during war time. 

As for freedom, in everything that really 
matters India has no freedom. 

The paragraphs which we have referred to 
above conclude with the following sentence : 

Brrlioving »s I do that the hiphost interest of Britain 
Jies in the strength and permanence of the British 
Commonwealth I know tliat the strength of that 
•Commonwealth and the permanence of that Common- 
wt::ilth can only be baaed on the fullest freedom, the 
lullest developments, the fullest variety of individual 
life in each of its parts. 

Does Mr. Amery believe that, so far as 
India is concerned, that fullest freedom, those 
fullest developments, and that fullest variety 
of individual life, can be achieved by India by 
being d( prived at the very outset of the rigjht of 
making her own choice — ^t.he choice of her own 
path ? Servitude as the alpha cannot lead to full 
freedom as the omega. 

It- goes without saying that, like every 
other country, India needs security. Mr. Ame^ 
diinks that that security in the case of India 
is not possible except in assured reliance upon 
soine wider partnership. We agree that it is so 
under present circumstances. But it is for us 
to clioose our partners and settle the terms of 
n.al partnership. The past records of Indo-British 
Telationship make British statesmen afraid that, 
if India were given the right to choose her 
partner or partners, s^he might not choose Britain. 
But, if India were allowed full freedom to 
settle the terms of partnership to her satisfac- 
tion, why should she refuse to have anything 
to do with so powerful a country as Great 
Britain with whom has been so long associa- 
ted and whom she has come to understand more 
than any other foreign country ? Moreover, of 
one thing Britishers may be sure : India will 
not seek any association of any kind writh 
OcTmany or any other axis power. For Germany 
does not wish to have India as an equal partner 
luit as a possession and a human-cattle farm. 
Perhaps Britain, too, does not like the idea of 
tliis human-cattle farm* of hers becoming an 
abode of free men in any future except the 
remote one when she may lose the power to 
prevent the coming to pass of that unwelcome 
event and when it may suit her to pose as the 
generous giver of freedom to India. 


Mr. Amery on Indians Unity 

There are many fine passages in Mr. Amery^s 
luncheon speech of 12th December last, e.g., those 
in which 'he says what “ India First should 
mean to the Hindus, to the Moslems, and to the 
Indian Princes. But the spell of these passages 
is broken as soon as the free-in-spirit and would- 
be-free Indian reaches the concluding passages 
of the speech and comes to perceive that, those 
fine sentences are part of Mr. Amery’s tactics to 
persuade Britain's subjects in India to accept 
the Viceroy^s offer of last August, which has 
been declined, without thanks, by all political 
parties in India. 

But in spite of that fact, his idea of Indians 
essential unity cannot but be commended. 

“ By India, I moan India as a whole ; India as nature 
and history have shaped lier; India with her infinite 
diversity and underlying unity; ” 

“History has oreatod in India, in spite of 

infinite variations in detail, variations everywhere shad- 
ing insensibly into each other her own distinctive human 
type and in a large measure her own distinctive way of 
life.’’ 

“Once broken up info separate and independent 
entities, India would relapse as it did in the decline of 
the Mogul Empire into a welter of contending powers 
in which free institutions would inevitably be suppress- 
ed and in which no one element would have the resources 
with which to defend itself against external attack 
whether by land or by sea.” 

Holding these vicWwS, as he does, why does 
not Mr. Amery rule out the Pakistan plan op(mly 
and once for all on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment and ask the Viceroy also to make a 
statement to that effect ? 

The Viceroy at the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce 

On the 161 h December, 1940, addressing the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the Viceroy repeated his old offer of 
August last. He said, “ There is nothing more 
that we can do than we have done.^^ Without 
meaning any disrespect to him, we may also say, 
There is nothing more that we can write than 
we have done.” A notion prevails in some 
quarters that of all political parties the Liberals 
or Moderates ” are the easiest to satisfy. 
Assuming but not admitting that this view is 
always correct, we quote the following two 
sentences from The Leader, which is the leading 
Liberal organ : 

His Excellency said “there is ‘nothing more that 
we can do ’ than we have done.” Is this not bankruptcy 
of statesmanship ? 

Others 'have said, the Viceroy plainly means, 
“Take it or leave it.” So all political parties 
have obligingly left it. 
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We have no desire to write elaborately and 
connectedly on His Excellency's si>ecch. We will 
notice only a few points in it. 

He spoke of Indians war efforts.” It is in 
fact the British Government of India’s war 
efforts. 

He devoted a considerable part of the speech 
to the Congress satyagraha movement against 
war and observed : I do not believe that it 

corresponds in the very least degree to the true 
feelings of this country.” ICxagg(‘ration slumld 
be avoided by Government as by their opponent 
the Ct)ngress. Whichever party exaggerates 
betrays thereby its sense of the weakness of its 
position. If the Viceroy had said. “Congress 
does not represent all Indians,” he would have 
been right. If he had said, “ Congress does not 
represent the rulers of Indian States and other 
men with ' a stake in the country’ ” — ^whatever 
that phrase may mean, then also ho would have 
been right. But to say in effect that the Con- 
gress does not represent the true feeling of even 
the numerically very smallest or of tlu^ 
qualitatively least important section of the 
people, is quite evidently to put oneself in the 
wrong. 

The party which, in spite of all the devices 
adopted in the Government of India Act, suc- 
ceeded in filling the majority of the seats in the 
legislatures of seven out of the eleven provinces 
of India and governed them successfully even 
according to British official opinion, can certainly 
claim to give expression to the true feeling of 
the majority of polilically-minded Indians in 
those seven provinces at least. 

If Lord Linlithgow is quite convincu'd that 
the Congress attitude does not “ correspond in 
the very least to the true feedings of tlie country,” 
Ihc can put his conviction to the test by order- 
ing a general election on the issue. If His 
Excellency be right, Congress candidates wdll 
then occupy the bottom of th<‘ poll. 

According to His Excellency, “ the final 
proposals of His Majesty’s Government, em- 
bodied in the statement that I made on their 
behalf on 8th August (1940), represented a 
genuine, a sincere, and a most gemerous offer.” 
The party making any offer may say in perfect 
good faith that it is a genuine, a sincere, and a 
most generous offer. So wlien all political parties 
'in India rejected the offer of the British Govern- 
ment, they did not thereby necessarily impugn 
the sincerity of the party making the offer, but 
they ccrtaitily declared in effect by their rejection 
of it that the offer was worthless from the point 
of view of constitutional progress. 

''Our intentions — our proposals, are crystal 


clear.” The proposals were clear indeed. Aa 
for the intentions of the British Government, a 
census has not been taken of those who do not 
think that it is not the intention of that Govern- 
ment to part with any real power in India. 

The Viceroy harped on differences in India, 
as others before him have done. All have profes- 
sed to liavc done their best to bring about 
agreement. We do not i)resume to know 
what they have done to produce harmony. 
We do know wliat steps taken by the 
British Government, wluit laws made by 
them, what influences originating from British 
sources continue to produce disharmony. 
These have been pointed out repeatedly. There 
are causes of disagreement for Which the people 
of India are responsible. There are other causes 
for which (he British peo]>lo are responsible. It 
is this latter which it is their bounden duty to 
remove but which they have not done anything to 
remove. Hence all Britisli professions of anxiety 
to see agreement broug^lit about in India raise 
a smile in Indian lips. 

Brit€tin\s Good Intentions About Europe 

According to Rewter : 

London, Doc. 18 . 

“ The British Governiwent (iould iiovtu* ac(!opt any 
arrangeinont linviiig the offoef of porpetiialinj? the 
Gorman doinination in Europe and the Jh’itish (Iov(rn- 
ment wa»s resolutely determined to do all in their power 
to deliver the nations now under tlie heel of Germany 
from that 3 mke and restore their former independence 
and prosperity,” declared Lord Snell in the lIou.^'O of 
Lords, replying to a request by Lord Nool-Buxfoii for 
a Goveriiiiient statement with regard to any suggestions 
purposing to bo aimed at peace terms whicli liad l)een 
made to Britain by the German Government since Italy s 
entry into the war. 

Lord Snell i^called the statement by late Lord 
Try on on November 20, that during recent years 
Gennanj" had frequently suggested that .she would be 
happy to maintain good relations with Britain provjded 
Germany was given a free hand in Europe. The British 
Government had never been prepared to discuss such 
an arrangement, since it could only be at the expense 
of ilB former French ally and other free European 
countries which at present were British allies. 

Lord iSnell added that the more serious suggestions^ 
to this effect from the Germans were naturally made 
prior to the outbreak of the war. Prom time to time 
there had been indications that Germany might be pre- 
pared to renew these suggestions but not sufficiently 
authoritative to justify any statement by the British 
Govommen t. — Reuter. 

The intentions of the Briti^ Government 
in relation to the Bwropean countries now 
under the heel of Germany and to other countries 
which may possibly be under German domina- 
tion in the near or distant future, arc what they 
ought to be. While not unconcerned with these 
intentions, we are more concerned with British 
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intentions relating to India, according to Mr. 
Amciy's slogan India FirntJ* 

Whatever the declared intentions of British 
statesmen may be with regard to India, practi- 
(;ally they amount to acceptance of \he 
ari'angeinent which has the effect of prolonging 
for an indefinitely long period, if not perpetua- 
ting (if that were possible), the British 
domination in India. Are the British Govern- 
ment resolutc'ly determined to do all in fheiv 
power to deliver the [Indian] nation ” from the 
yoke' of the stranger ? From all accounts avail- 
aide i,he Gemnan yoke is far more galling than 
the British yoke. But a yoke is a yoke after all, 
not a garland of flowers. 

Revolt in Abyssinia 

Lonik)N, Doc. 18. 

IiiforiTiiitioii regarding conditions in Abyssinia is 
diflioidt to obtain but tho inovornent of revolt against 
tlio Tt,ali:ins appears to bo making progi-ess. 

Tho TTndor-Socrolary for h'oroign Affairs, Mr. Butlor 
in reply to a questionnaire in the House of Commons 
:uldod ihat it was the British policy to extend to Hade 
Selassie as well as to the elements in Abysaina, willing 
to bear arms against the enemy, all possible assistan.^o 
in (heir fight for freedom. — Reiiicr, 

A free Abyssinia would be a wclcom(‘ 
ad<iiti()n to the roll of free countries. It is to hn 
hoped there is jio intention to make it a I^ritish 
“ l)rolect orate. 

First '‘"English Conference/^ Held 
At Lucknow 

Jlis .Excellency Sir Maurice Hallott, Gover- 
nor of (he United Provinces, inaugurated the 
first English Conference,’^ held at Lucknow 
on the 19th December last. Delegates from 
more than ten Indian Universities attended the 
conference. One of the objects of the conference 
was to discuss the place of English in the future 
education of Indian youth. Professor Nirmal 
Kumar Siddhanta, convener of the conference, 
in welcoming the delegates referred to the need 
for such a conference, which had been felt by 
teachers of English all over the countr^’^ for some 
time past. The changes in the teaching of 
English at the pre-university stages had increas- 
ed the necessity for the conference. Professor 
Dr. Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Allaliabad University, was the president of the 
conference and delivered a scholarly and illumi- 
nating address. 

Professor Amaranatha Him At The 
English Conference ” 

Professor Amaranatha Jha concluded his 
presidential address at the first English 
Conference ” at Lucknow in the following words : 


“ In tho oduoational system of our country we have 
occupied lor long a position of artificial prestige : 
English has unl'ortunatoly been the na'dium of instruc- 
tion and examination at every stage of education; 
English has been given an importance and a wtaght that 
have seriously affected the (educational luogress of the 
students. In many n^spects the Indian languages have 
suffered, specially in the production of books on modern 
subjects of study. English must ceast^. to have *his 
weigh tage. 

But it should continue to be a second latiguage. 
It is the international language now. It has been and 
can continue to be the source of delight and inspiration. 
It enables us to live close o some great minds. Thc^re 
need be no antagonism between English and our own 
languag(;s. We shall develop our ow'U literatimiS, but 
we shall continue to got all the h(?lp we can to set back 
the frontier!- of darkness, to listen and speak so that 
humanity may go on re-creating itself 

’What (he speaker said is right atid timely, 

too. 

Indian Contributions to English 
Literature 

In tho course of his presidential address at 
the first “ English Conference ” at Lucknow 
Professor Amaranatha Jha referred thus to the 
contributions made to English literature by 
Indian authors : 

“ But no history of English can altogolher ignore 
the work that has been do?ie by Indians. In vf^rse, it 
will be unfair if the work of Tom Dutt, Sarojini Naidii, 
Harindrn Chatlopadhyiiya, Aurobindo Ghose, Manrnohan 
Ghosh is forgotii^n. Thorn must i'>c hundreds who have 
published volumes of English verse, in addition to many 
mon? whase f'ffiisions appear in more fugitive form. 

'^Of Manrnohan Ghosh, Oscar Wilde Siiid : “He 
ought someday to make a name in our literature,^’ and 
I/aunmce Binyon says ; “To us he is a voice among the 
great company of English singers; somewhat apart and 
solitary, "with a difference in his note, bid not an echo.’^ 
“ Over blank veme, Aurobindo Ghose has firm control 
and his verses are strewn with memorable phrases. As 
word-artist and singer Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has a uni- 
que position. Arthur Symons rightly refers to the bird- 
like quality of her song and of the magic of the East. 

Here is the last section of a lovely poem recently 
written by her and called Lifllc Konhaiya : 

ViLLACsK Boys 

“ Nan da’s wife, Nanda’s wife. 

Kanhya brawls and hoa.«fs, 

He is stronger than the fire and 
storm and all the demon hosts. 

He says a mountain he can hold 
in one hand and uproot 

The forest, trees of Mathura by 
playing on his flute. 

“ Evil one ! Evil one ! ” Yashoda 
took a rod. 

And hiKshod the peccant lips of 
him who was a laughing god.” 

“Romesh Chandra Dutt’s metrical rendering of iho' 
Ramayana and Mahabharata appears in Everyman's 
Library. Harindranath Chattopadhyaya and some 
younger writeis will also deserve honourable mention.”' 
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In this context we may remember the name 
‘Of Kashi Prasad Cihose wlio wrote English verse 
of some merit early in the last century. It is 
also an interesting fact that Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt, the greatest epic fx).! of Bengal, 
began his literary cai’eer by writing English 
poems, which liis Ih ngaii productions liav(‘ com- 
pletely thrown into the shade. 

In Prosk Writino 

“ In (.ho loss dilTlcnlt niodinm of prose, there have 
been many more writi'rs. Among them the one .b 'st 
known i.s of course Itabindranalh Tagore. I do not refer 
to the translations of his Bengali poems, novels, short 
stories, plays and letters, hut rather to his original 
English writings, his lectures, addresses, nnd essays. 
Hero is a passage which St. hVancis of Assissi inight 
have written had he known English, or pos.sibly a more 
genial Pascal, but hardly any English writer, for its 
tone is new to English : 

“I blew out the lamp with the* idea of turning into 
bed. No sooner had T done so lhan. through the open 
windows, the moonlight burst into the room, with .1 
shock of .siiri^rise.” 

Other Noted Writers 

Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar, Dr. Brajendranath Seal, 
Maulana Mohammad Ali, Mr. Natarajan, Auroliindo 
'Ghosh, Bishannarayan Dar wore some other wnteis 
whose pages iic'ar the impre.s.s of i^ersonality and w'ho 
achieved a distinct individuality of style. 1 think very 
highly of the style of Mr. Gandhi, when ho writes on 
exalted themes; tliero is then a simplicity, directness, 
and dignity reminiscent of the English Bible. 

.Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes a firm, nervous, 
vigorous stylo, with a distinct literary flavour. He can 
write very poor prose, halting, repeating words anl 
phrase.s, dragging to nnnece.ssary length bordering on 
boredom. But at his b(‘.-‘'t, as in his Autohwqra’phy or 
in 77/0 Letters Ui a Dmt(jhter. lie writes with .distinc- 
tion, with grace, with I lie art that, find the right wonl, 
the apt |.»hrase, a freshness and a zest that sustains the- 
readers interest. 

The novels in English written by Romesh Dutt, 
Jogendra Singh, Mnlk Raj Anand, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
Venkatanimani are miTitorious productions. In the 
realm of pure wholarship, vrhether textual or critical, 
the names of .several Indians can be mentioned; .specially 
those who have in recent years devoted time and att^m- 
tion to some leading wTiters and wdiose names figure 
in authoritative bibliograjjhies and works of reference. 

Nor can one afford lo ignore the philosophic writ- 
ings of Radhakrishnan whose gib; of cxpo.sition is truly 
remarkable; the tlionghtfnl and learned work of Bhag- 
wan Das; the religious sermons of Vivekanaiida; and 
the closely-reasoned lectures of Iqbal and Brajendranalh 
Seal. 

One is reminded in this connection that 
Bankim Cfiandra Chatterjee/s first novel was 
wu’itten in Ena;lis^h and that he wrote some essays 
also in English. 


Professor Jha on Some Indian 
Journalists 


Tliero have been eminent journalists — Shambhu 
Chandra Mookerjee, a very gifted writer; Moti^al Ghos^ 
who had the courage to coin new words and idioms and 


in whose editorifd comments there was always something 
ne^y; B. M. Malabari, a gi’eat influence in his day; Kas- 
turiranga Iyengar, who made his jiapcr a power in the 
land; Nagemdranath (.iuj/ta who has retained a literary 
finish even in Lis most hasty compositions; Alfred Nundy 
of Lahore; C. Y. Chintamarii, every utterance of whose is 
unmistakalde, bearing as it does the stamp of a power- 
ful personality, fearless, and marvellously well-informed; 
Ramananda Cliut.terjee, the vigour and independence of 
whose writing age has not diminished; Sachchidananda 
Sinha, one of the bt‘st-road and most cultured of Indian 
Journalists.. 

Tlie names of G. Subramania Iyer, Bepin 
Chandra Pal, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Aurobindo 
Ghose, . may be added here. 

Professor Jha on Indian Speakers 
in English 

“ There have been and are Indians wdio are finished 
speakers in English and whether in the law courts or in 
legislative bodies or on the platform are capable of 
stirring mens blood by wit, words, worth, action, utter- 
ance, and power of speech. One remembers 8ir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta, dominating the Bonil)ay Seti!it(\ Bombay 
Corporation, and the Congress alike by his arresting 
personality and his telling Ki)eeche.s; Surendranalh 
Banerji, equally skilled in the parliamentary arts and 
the tricks of the demagogue; Gokhale. calm, imagitated, 
never seeking to adorn hi.s style, hut oveiwhelming nis 
opponents by an array of figures and a we.alth of in- 
formation, patiently collected; Rash Bihari (.Ihosli, learn- 
ed, fluent, the master of gibes and sneer.s; Srinivasa 
Sastri, honey-tonguod, the veiy embodinn'iii of sweet 
reasonableness from whose lips ri(;hly modirated words 
flow in rounded periods; M. A. Jinnah. particularly pro- 
ficient in retorts and repartees tliat lo.<!o nothing of their 
effectiveness for being sharp and .sardonic; Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the silver-tongued orator. Die hero of a 
hundred platfoims; Motilal Nehru, su:n’e. refined, with 
a totally disarming sense of humoiu'; Sarojini Naidu, 
who creates jihra.ses with effort;I(vs.s ease and lo'ops large 
audiences spellbound by the wondrous variety of her 
illustration and the charm of her e.xpc,sifion. 

Keshub Chundcr Son, Prataj) Cliiinder 
Mozoomdar, Swami Vivtkananda, Lai Mohiin 

Ghose, Bepin Chandra Pal, were famous 

in their days as orators. 

Ancient Indian Authors on Poetics 
And Dramaturgy 

In t'he course of his presidential address 
Professor Amaranatha Jha did well to draw 
attention to the works of our ancient Sanskrit 
writers on poetics, dramaturgy and the . like, of 
which very few of our modern Indian literary 
critics have any or adequate knowledge. Said 
he : 

“ In connexion with the critical writings of Indian 
scholars, I may say that veiy few of ua have ventured 
to be original and most of us are overwhelmed by the 
opinions expressed by Englishmen. .We are content fo 
call a book great or an author eminent not because we 
have ourselves enjoyed it or been moved by it nor 
because we have been impressed with his personality^ 
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but because some one else Coleridge may be, or Dryden, 
or Arnold, or Saintsbury, is of that opinion. Why 
should we accept Aristotle or Horace or Johnson as our 
law-givers, when wc have had law-givers in our own 
country, Vishwanath, Dandin, Mamma ta, JagannaUi, 
K^homendra ? These latter have written elaborate 
treatises on poetics, on the laws of dramaturgy, on the 
science of emotions, on almast every phrase of literaiy 
art. It should be our endeavour to establish an Indian 
school of criticism which, while assimilating (hr best 
features of Western crHioism, should derive inspiration 
from thos( works which are best suited to the genius 
and outlook of the men of this land, which speak a 
language which wc can understand, and which uphold 
ideals familiar to us. This con'clafion of the Western 
and Hindu canons of criticism is a task whicli can only 
i)e ])('rformed by the scholars of English working in 
this countiy.” 

Not knowing any other modern Indian 
language except Bengali and, to a s'iglit extent. 
Hindi, we cannot say what books on poetics and 
dramaturgy and the like have been written in 
those other languages. We may draw attention, 
liowever, to a very recently publislied Bengali 
l) 0 ()k, named Kavya-Vichai*/’ by Professor Dr. 
Sur(;ndranat'h Das-gupta, well-known to students 
of Indian philosophy for his philosoyjhical 
works. In this work the reader will find both 
the views of ancient authors from Bharata to 
Vislivanatha Chakravarti and Jagannaiha and 
Professor Das-gupta^s observations thereupon. 

Why Enc^lish Professors of English Arc 
Wanted 

A suggestion was raado by Professor Amara- 
iiaflia Jha in the course of his presidential 
speech at the first English Conference '' wdiich 
deserves to be seriously considered and carried 
out wtK'rever possible. Said he : 

“ 'riif're are in the study of English difficulties o^' 
spelling, i)roiiunciiition, grammar and idiom. There is 
tile further handicap that most Indian students do not 
now hoMT English spoken by an Englishman. Tlie use 
of Linguaphone Records and of the Radio will to some 
extent, fill this w'ant, but they cannot altogether replace 
(he teacher. I wish to suggest, therefore, that at every 
Thiiversity centre there should b<; at least one Engl'bh- 
man on the English staff ; he will sot before the students 
a model of pronunciation and intonation; he will he 
useful for convei’sation (dasses with the more advanced 
students, and for the correction and criticism of advance- 
ed composition. These scholars should be engaged for 
a term of two or thitje years and changed at the end 
of the period fixed. 

It is essential, however, that the studies in English 
should be presented to the chiases by teachers who 
approach them from the Indian point of view.” 

Coming Census Not Boycotted By 
Congress 

Mahatma Gandhi has written to the Secre- 
tary of the All-Bengal Census Board that there 


will be no difficulty in Census enumeration as 
there is no boycott on behalf of the Congress. 

Part of Indian Culture in World 
Reconstruction 

As Calcutta University “ Karaala Lecturer 
for the year Srijukta Hirendra Nath Dutta 
delivered bis course of scholarly and thoughtful 
lectures at the Asutosh Hall last month. He 
observed in the course of his last Icciure : 

** It is not difiicult to anticipate that. Indian culture 
has a great future and that in the coming \vorld- 
reconstruction which is to follow the devastaiing war 
now in progn’.ss Indian enlture will have an iinxiortant 
l)art to plaJ^ That is why, this age-old culture has been 
Xiresorvf’d and conticrved by the spiritual pow'ors that be.’’ 

Proposed Reorganisation of Public 
Health Services 

We understand that the Director of Puhlir 
Health, Bengal, distributed among the del(‘gates 
who attended the Bengal Provincial Medical 
Conference at Khulna a scheme for ihc 
Reorganisation of Rural Public Ilealtli 
Services.” It is understood that th’s scheme is 
now under the consideration of the Oovernmont 
of Bengal and may be accepted and acted upon 
by it in the near future. But the scheme con- 
tains a proposal regarding the conditions of 
service of the Health Officers and their assistants 
in the districts, which in the interests both of 
local self-government and of purity in the pro- 
vincial elections should not be entertained. The 
proposal is to the effect that these officers, instead 
of being the employees of the local bodies as 
they are today, should be the servants of the 
Provincial Government and amenable to its 
discipline. If this proposal is acted upon, the 
local bodies will be deprived of their authority 
in respect of public health and these oflieers 
(from the health officers downwards), whose 
number will be legion, will be an excellent instru- 
ment in the hands of tJlio ministry in power at 
the time of election, as the officers of the 
Co-operative Department happen to be now. 

Suspension of Cables to or from 
India ** 

In reply to questions asked by Mr. Sorensen 
in the House of Commons on the 19th December 
last Mr. Amery stated that “ he had no' 
knowledge of any general suspension of cables 
from India,” and that “ he did not understand 
tfhat there was any indefinite suspension of 
cables.” These replies do not preclude the in- 
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fereiice that there has been some suspension ol 
cables. What did they relate to? 

Indian Troops and Mr. Gandhi s 
War Efforts ” 

On I he 19th Decembei last Sir Alfrc'd Knox 
asked Mr. Amery in the House of Commons, 
“ Has he noticed how well the Indian troops 
are fightinjj; in ]jil)ya. in spile of all Mr. Gandhi\s 
war efforts ? ’’ 

It was quite dishonest to insinuate that 
Gandhiji had been trying either directly or in- 
directly to promote disobedience among Indiari 
troops. 

What Is A Mercenary Army 

Professor Giilshan Rai, who is, we presume, 
as good a Panjabi as any Panjabi belonging to 
the “ military classes,^* writes in The Tribune 
of December 2, 1940 : 

“Thoro is mu ini rn'.s ting eon tioversy going on Iboso 
diiyss in tlio Pn’jss. Sonn^limc back Mahntma Gandbi 
hnppc'iifwi to say lhal. Uio army raised in the Punjab 
is uKTconary, Tlio chaigc' inadn by Cbmdbiji is very 
niiu^b r('S(‘nlod by Mioso who style Ibeiiiselves as militi'-y 
clitssos in flu.; Ibinjab.” 

By quoting figures in detail from a Punjab 
Government publication named “ The Panjab 
and tlie War,” published in 1922, the Professor 
has shown that 

‘‘ 'Pilose districts wbicli have no canal irrigation, 
give I be largest number of recruits, and in those disirieUs 
where canal or river irrigation is very good, the number 
of soldifMs corning forward is (aimparatively small. With 
very ff'w e\f'f ]>tioiis this is generally the case. It seems 
that llios(? districts, wliere the cultivators are in a 
coni[):irMtive]y lieller economic i)Osilion, offer a smaller 
numbiT of soldiers for .-ervue in the arniy,^’ 

Professor Gnlshan Rai concludes his article 
in The Tribune with the following paragraph : 

“ Sir Sikaiular llyat. Khan has held out a threat. 
He say.s thal if tlu' Punjabefr soldier is maligned in the 
Avay in which Muhatnia Gandhi is sup])Osed to have, the 
Punjabee soldiers will not defend the rest of India, 
against, foreign nggrr-ssioii. 1 believe Sir Sikaiidar Hyat 
has let the^ 4 ? word.s escjij'e his lips in a thoughtless mood. 
If lie had tliought over the inoblcm in a calmer mood, he 
might have realist d ttiat thf Punjal) in the jiast has never 
been able to <lefen«l the rest of India against foreign 
invaders. She ha.s not been able oven to defend hei’self. 
During the last 25 centuries she has given way through 
her temtories to (he Persians, the Greeks, the Scythians, 
the Yiiichis, the Parthians, the Huns, the Turks, the 
Arabs and the Mnghals. It were the people from the 
south, who were able to drive the foreigners out of tlie 
countiy. The Maury ans drove the Gn'eks out. Tlie 
Bhar Sivas drove out the Kushaas. The Marathas and 
the Siklis both inspired by teachings coming from ih(' 
south in recent times drove the Abdalis out of the 
country. Let me point out that the rest of India doi^s 
not depend for her defence on the people of the Punjab. " 


Punjab "" Military Classes ” and 
Recruitment In Army 

In the I^injab Assembly on the ICth Decem- 
ber, 1940, Sardar Tara Singh (Ministerialist) 
moved following resolution : 

‘'This Assembly recommends to the Govern- 
ment to urge upon the Army Department of the 
Government of India t'he vital importance of 
recruiting the bulk of their cadets both for the 
ordinaiy and emtTgency commissions from the 
ranks of enlisted classes.” 

Khan Baliadur Mian Musitiq Ahmed 
Gurmani moved tin* following ameridmeiit to tlie 
resolution ; 

That in linos 3-4. for the words “ the Army classf'f’,” 
the word,s “the Government of India, (he vital import- 
ance of rrM-ruiting c.uli'ls both for ordinaiy and emer- 
gency comiiii.ssioas, from different classes, in the same 
proportion in wliicli Uiev an’ rc])n'senled in the ranks 
of His Majesty’s Indian Ilefence Force's” be suh.stitiited. 

Sir Gokul (^'hand Narang opposing both the 
resolution and the amendment said that 

” If the arrK'udmeul, was accejded it ivould mean that 
in future no one belonging to the .^o-called non-mart iai 
classes w’ould lie given even oiu' seat in the officers’ 
ranks. This Mrnendrnent was described l.)y him as mis- 
chievous, unju.sl. and unfair and was desigiK'd to exclude 
tol.ally I he .so-called noii-martial elat^ses He hoik’d the 
re.«-olution will h.ave no effcMrl. on the Army Departm;‘nt. 
Was it that the .S(M*a!lc'<.l martifil clas.s'es wanted 87 per 
cent of the shan* in the ranks also. If that was the 
claim it was nonsen.so.’* 

Sir Gokul C/banil hopca.l that. Hip Govern- 
ment of India would nol take any notice of this 
resolution : 

If it was only a rpu'stion of tradition being taken 
into consideration, .said 8ir Gokul Chaiul. Iliat argu- 
ment should be taken further and if ()\at was. allowed 
and recognistMl tlnm no Jal, sinji)ly becau.se he was not 
brought up in any traditions, when accountancy or law 
had any eouceni, should be lakcn in the S(Jcretariat ir 
be mode a Judge or allowa'd to become a lawyer and the 
Jats should only be allowed to fight and kill each other 
wlu'ii they had no other occuinition.’' 

Unionists And you may be left here to enjoy. 

Dr. Nammj : — ^That is wh.at I do not \vant. 

To exclude a class from enlisting themselves in 
the army was an absurdity. Those W'ho wa'i-fi support- 
ing the claim had been considering the Britishers as 
their Mai Bap and it was interesting to find some of 
thorn raising their voices against nien whose implicit 
obedience had been their job of life and while paying 
their Salams to those men they almost touched the 
ground. Why should not oven the humble.st man, may 
he bo tho son of a black.srnith or a shopkeeper, he given 
a chance to serve in tJui army if ho wanted. 

‘‘ Traditions could l)e»lniilt up and should be allow- 
ed to be })uilt up, said Dr. Gokul ('hand, who pointed 
out how the brave men under Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
met the invader s on th(' other side of At lock and re- 
pelled them. A great General of Maharaja R'lnjii 
Singh’s army was a Brahmin. 

“ Was it not,” asked Dr. Narang, that the so-callft.i 
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classes of the Punjab with thoee traditions of 
which eo much had been said by Mr. Gunnani had 
been conquered by the British with the help of the 
Purbias ? The British Government had given up Pur- 
hifis because of the difficulties on account of their 
religious scruples which the Muslima and the Sikhs did 
Dot have. Concluding Sir Gokul Chand Narang said 
that if he had the power he would do away with thtit 
distinct ion of martial and .lon-martial classes. 

“ Men of the non-martial classes who Were at pre- 
sf'nt in the Army had given proof of their leadership 
and bravery.'' 

Sardar Tara Sin^h withdrew his resolution 
and the resolution as amended by Khan Bahadur 
(Jnrmani's amendment was passed in the follow- 
in gr form : 

This .Ass mbly recommends to the Government to 
urge uj'on lire Government of India, the vital irnporl- 
ance of recruiting cadets both for ordinaiy and emer- 
gency commissions, from different classes, in (he same 
l>roj)orLion in which they are represented in the ranks 
of Hi:^ Majesty’s Indian Defence Forces.” 

It is not mentioned in the report of The 
Tribune, from which ihe extracts printed abov(' 
have been taken, wdiethcr the amended rt'solu- 
tion was passed almost unanimously with Sir 
Ookiil Chand Naranp; alone votin" against it, 
or w'heihcr thc're were at least a few other true 
Naticuialists who cast their votes against it. 

Poet Tagore s Address to //. E, 

Tai Chi Tao 

The. following is the full text of Poet. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s address of welcome to 
Ilis Excellency Tai Chi Tao wdiich was read 
by Sj. Rathindranaih Tagon* at Santiniketan 
on b( half of the Poet on the 9th December, 
1940 : 

“ I welcome you and your Good Will Mission to 
Sant inike^tan. Your visit to our Ashrama marks anotner 
stage in the renewal of intimMt(^ cultural relationfc' 
between the tw’o ancient civilisations of China and 
India which, 1 believe, is one of the most significant 
evf'Uts of modern times, 

llie Sino-Indian Cultural Society, which owes^ so 
much to your great leader Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek and to yourself for its inception and growth, has 
playeu a great part in this task of bringing our civilisa- 
tions together. Wc have now regained contact bet.w*;en 
our cultural institutions and even the exigencies of an 
abnormal period have not been able to disnipt the 
regular col'aboration and dissemination of mutual know- 
ledge through excliange of scholars, and an increasing 
study of our basic unities. 

" Your Excellency has generously helped us in estab- 
lishing the Cheena Bhavana in Santiniketan for this 
great ideal of cultural interchange and I can assure yru 
tlyit valuable work is being parried on under the aus- 
pices of this Department, We have to thank Professor 
Tan Yim Shan for his constant zeal and vigilance m 
maintaining a high level of research and study at the 
Cheena Bhavana where a foundation is being laid for 
permanent collaboration between China and India. It 
is our concern now to ensure the security and growth 


of this centre wdiich may well carry within it groat possi- 
bilities for the future benefit of the two countries. 

'^As the days pass, I feel more profoundly con- 
vinced than before that China will come out, radiant 
and triumphant from her suffering, that she will pro- 
claim to our age the victoiy'^ of the human spirit over 
world -wide aggression, China and India have main- 
tained groat ideals of pacific civilisation built on humane 
i^e of power, they have outlived many cries of national 
life when brute force threatened to dominate their cul- 
tural resources. The cult of fratricide, however, power- 
ful it might ai>pear in its dance of devastation, is doom- 
ed; the peoples of the world are sure to assert their 
spirifnal strength and overthrow’ the domain of mecUa- 
nised greed. In that groat awakening and rcconslruc- 
lion of civilisation, China will aid mankind. 

“Allow me. Your Excellency, to thank you once 
more for your visit and r'.onvey to your count rjunen our 
warm regards and felicitations.” 

In reply to the address His Excellency Tai 
Chi Tao, head of the Chinese Goodwill Mission, 
spoke in Chinese through his interpreter io the 
following effect : 

“No words can adequately express my happiiK^ss 
on this occasion. Th i cultural fraternity between India 
and (.’Inna was first established some 2.000 years ago 
through India's great son Lord Buddlia. AVo still regard 
him our .spiritual father. Although separated by highest 
mountain rangfi of the world nis teaching reached 
China's heart. Through continual exchange of teachers 
and scholars this relationship and intimacy was main- 
tained till only 7(K) years ago. T.)r. Tagore visited China 
in 1924 in a critical hour and re vived not only our old 
relationships, hut brought back confidence in us and 
once more made us realise our ow'ii cultural greatnefc®. 
He truly acted as the harbinger of a cultural renaLssaace 
to young China. 

“ 1 feel very thankful for this cordial welcome and 
also feel thankful to our common great ancestors who 
have enriched us both with our rich spiritual and cul- 
tural heritage. I also cxpre.ss my thankfulness to all 
the friends who have participated in Chinese Revolu- 
tion.” 

Tagore-Tai Chi Tao Interview 

Like the address given by Tagore to Tai 
Chi Tao and the reply to it by the latter, tlie 
interview betw^een them is of great historic im- 
portance. It is transcribed bekw. 

The interview took place betwt’cn His Excel- 
lency Tai Chi Tao and the poet, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore on Dec. 10 at 9 a.m. in 
the poet’s own room at Ildayana w^here he is 
convalescing : 

]\)ct Tagore .—I feel I must not fail to convey to 
your Excellency that your coming to this Ashrama has 
givo:^ us the deepest plea.?iire, not only becauso? it has 
conferred distinction on Santiniketan. but because your 
personality has conveyed to our minds the (ouch of the 
eternal China and its tradition of civility. We sh.’dl 
never forget your serene presence which represents the 
dignity of your national character. It vividly brings 
to our mind the glory that was China and make us 
long for that not too distant a day when China will 
successfully emerge out of her present struggles and 
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tribulations and once again take her honoured place in 
the world of culture. 

//. E. Tai Chi-Tao : — Dr. Tagore, I am deeply 
touched by your kind words of welcome and the warmth 
with which you and your people have received mo in 
this great centre of education and culture. 1 assure you 
that I do not come to you as a stranger for in spirit I 
belong to you. Ever since the dawn of civilisation, 
China and India have been like two brothers, linked up 
by the deepest feelings of cultural sympathy and spiritual 
affinity. It is most interesting to notice that Shakya- 
muni and Confucius both were contemporaneous. And 
since then there h;ive been always a constant stream 
of scholars and seekers of truth from cither end, cross- 
ing Ihe barriers of nature and communicating with one 
another in search of the common goal. It was only 
during the last 700 years when darkness fell upon both 
these two great nations that ihe relationship was lost. 
Your visit to China was movSt opportune as it came* at 
a time when both of tlieso two nations were emerging 
out of iheir stupor and were trying to find back tlieir 
last souls. Since then wc have again come closer to one 
another. Your visit in 1924 not only brought to 
the message of India Hut also inspired us to know 
ourselves and saved us from the strangling hold and 
fatal glamour of the materialist West. Our cultural 
renaissance, in fact, dates from that event and 1 am 
sure, it promises a bright future which I ever pray 
may not be too far. 

poet. Tagore : — If I am not mistaken, I think Lao- 
Tse also belongs to the period of Lord Buddha and 
Confucius. 

II. E. Tai Chi-Tan : — Yes, more or less, but Lao- 
Tse was scfuior 1o both of them. 

Port Tagore : — Lao-Tse is great; though his writ- 
ings are sometimes rather difficult of full comprehension; 
some of them that I have been able to understand re- 
mind me very strongly of the teachings of some of the 
Upanishads. 

IT. E. Tai Chi~Tao : — ^Yes, Dr. Tagore. Tliere is 
another interesting thing 1 w^ould like to draw your 
attention to. When both of us were great, we kept up 
contact with each othei*. Darkness overtook both of us 
about the same time and strangel}' enough all contacts 
were (completely sevfTed. Now that we are both experi- 
encing a renaissance in our respective countries, contact 
has again been re-established and ihe old fraternity re- 
vived. It augurs well for the future of both the coun- 
tries. 

Poet Tagore : — ^l^crhax^s you know in India we have 
lost our path : but we shall await your inspiration when 
through your heroic endeavour you will come out of 
your trouble and hnd yourselves in the fulness of your 
freedom. I pray with all my heart, that China may com- 
plete her work of reconstruction soon. I have been 
privileged to witness the commencement of that great 
work, may I also be privih ged to sec the realisation of 
the goal. 

H. E. Tai Chir-Tao: — It is sad to contemplate that 
ever since the inauguration of the Republic we have not 
had even a yearns respite and peace. The struggle has 
been continuous but we feel we are bound to succeed. 
Our gi-eat leader Dr. Sun Yat Sen had shown us the 
path and wo who are his disciples and comrades have 
invincible' faith that along this path we shall reach our 
destination. 

Poet Tagore .‘—May it not be too long, for I long 
to revisit that noble land and see for myself the great 
work of reconstruction that you have undertaken under 
the direction of your leader Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek. I shall then convey in peraon the message of 


fellowship and maitri which we have received from our 
gre^at Master. 

H. E, Tai Chi-Tao Dr. Tagore, I rejoice to ste 
you in better health than I foimd you in Calcutta a few 
days ago and I am confident that we shall have the 
rare fortune and honour of another visit from yon 
to our country. "When the present troubles are over 
I shall myself come over here and on behalf of my 
country, my people and my Government, escort 
you to China to bless us. By an aeroplane it is only 
a few hours’ journey now to China and all possible 
arrangements can be and will be made for your comfort 
and convenience. 

Poet Tagore .---Thank you, I look forward to that 
day.— A. P. 7. 


Some Soviet News 

It is but rarely that we get news direct from 
Russia. The other day wo received by post a 
copy of Moscow News, dated October 3, 1940, 
passed "by the censor. It contains much inter- 
esting news. A few items arc gleaned below. 

600,000 TO BE Enim>llfj) in New ScnooiiS 

Six hundred thousand youths between the ages of 
14 and 17 are to bo enrolled in various vocational 
schools by the Central Labor B.csen'es Administration, 
according to the Edict of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U. S. S. R.. on State Labor Reserves. This 
(mrolmenl is to tak(^ place between November 10 and 
25, 1040. 

Of the 600,000. to be enrolled both by draft and 
voluntary application, 350,000 youths between 14 and 16 
years of age are to go into Iriidt.' schools and railway 
schools and 250,000 between the ages of 16 and 17 into 
industrial training schools. 

Twenty to sixty per cent increase in w^uges has 
been instituted for work(?rs and emph^yoes of Tathuania, 
Latvia and Esthonia. Women in all fields of work are 
paid the same as men. 

Among the workers are included, among 
others, medical practitioners, teachers, profes- 
sors, agronomists, agrotechnicians, engineers, 
technicians, and employees in municipal services. 

Landless Latvian peasants get 11,90,000 acres. 

Eu^ope^s largest Molybdenum works opens 
in Caucasus. 

U. S. S. R. Editions op ‘ Short Course ’ 

Total 17,000.000 Copies 

The ^*Short Course in the History of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) ” has been 
published in 57 languages, in editions totalling 17,000,000 
copies. 

Twelve million of these are in Russian and more 
than four million in the languages of the Soviet peoples, 
including the Lezghin, Kabardinian, Ingush, Adygei, 
Nenets, Yakut and the l^mguages of other peoples m 
the U. S. S. R. which had no written language before 
the Revolution. 

Editions of 25,0(X) copies each have been published 
for the new Soviet Republics— Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia. The book has also been published in German, 
English, Bulgarian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, Freneh, 
Czech and other foreign languages. 
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The State and Scientific Research 

In a speech at the 25th session of the Indian 
Science Congress the Viceroy said : 

“ It is to my mind an unaatisfactory state of affairs 
tliat tlie Government with the manifold calls on its 
financial resources should have to bear the main burden 
also in this respect ” (namely, scientific research). 

Governments in other civilised countries also 
have manifold calls on their financial resources. 
Nevertheless, tliey spend a larger proportion of 
their revenues on scientific research and educa- 
tion than the British Government does in India. 
It (jertainly can spend more on scientific research. 

S(deme in Soviet Russia 

Moscm^ News of October 3, 1940, has an 
article with the caption What Makes Soviet 
Science Progressive.” In it we are told : 

“ All the knowledge and abilities at his command, 
fill his achicv'cmiiuls, the Soviet scfientist is able to de- 
vote to the good of liuman progress and happiness. 
This is what distinguishes him from his predecessor, the 
.'»(u*(’ntist of 'I'sarjst Russia, where science was fenced off 
from the p(?ople. It also distinguishes him from bis 
present-day colleagues in the bourgeois world, whore 
s(a(^n(^e appears to serve the people’s needs and inU'reste, 
but in reality caters to the needs and interests of 'fs 
actual masters, 1h(" capitalists. 

“ Le>ading re.sear<d) institutions and in many 
countries even academies and imiversitio.?, have been 
and are still maintined eheifiy by private liontributions. 
Scientists of bourgeois countries cannot put into practice 
their greatest discoveries and inventions without private 
subsidies. 

“ Tliis material dependence is not always discernible 
at first glance, since it may bo hidden beneath the sur- 
face. But in any case it invariably affects the activity of 
acienr^e. Throughout human history the aim of true 
science has been to satisfy the needs of the people. 
But the propertied (daases have striven with might and 
main to (dieck the onward march of science, to force 
flcienee fo serve fheir mercenary ends.” 

The examples Which the writer of the article 
has given and which are quoted below do not 
support his observation that the propertied 
classes persecuted men of science ** to serve their 
mercenary ends.” 

“ Galileo was imprisoned by the Italian inquisition 
for iif)hoIdir)g the scientific conception of the movement 
of heavenly bodies. The German scientist Robert 
Mayer was thrust into a lunatic a^lum for his discovery 
of the “ insane theory of the conservation of energy.” 
Tli(‘ Italian philasoplier Giordano Bruno, the English 
chemist Joseph Priestley, the Russian author and scientist. 
Nikolai Chernyshevsky, and thousands of other fearless 
men who sought to bring enlightenment to the people, 
werf made martyrs of science by those who held the 
moneybags. • 

“ Has the situation changed much in the 20th cen- 
tury, the age of civilization ? Are there not states and 
countries in this day and age where the teachings of 
( 'harlea Darwin are regarded as “ heresy,^* and where 
those who propound his theory persecuted as crimi- 
nals ? ” 


The persecution of men of science and the 
banning of some scientific theory or truth or 
other were du(^ to religious bigotry and fanati- 
cism, — there was no economic motive behind 
them. Nevertiheless it is true all the same that 
such bigotry has retarded the march of science. 

What the Soviet Union does for science is 
thus described in the Moscow News article : 

“ The Soviet Union has relieved the scientist of 
having to subordinate his activities to private powerful 
moneyed interests. The Soviet state supports the scien- 
tists, the scientific insti lutes and schools. It does not 
begrudge funds for scientific experimentation and 
research no matter how abstract the nature of this work 
may be, no matter how distant it may seem to be from 
any immediate practical results for medicine, indnstiy, 
agriculture, engineering. In addition to problems of 
chemistry, metallurgy and the like, such items, tor 
example, as the compilation of a series of stellar maps 
is included in the jilan of its work by the present session 
of the Academy of Sciences of tiie U. S. S. R. 

“ But, of course, Soviet science strives with increas- 
ing energy to put the sainc^ value on practice as on 
theory. In fact, the unity of the two is the strongest 
point in Soviet science. An example of this is the great 
work done in the Institute of Physical Problems headed 
by the eminent scientist P. L. Kapitza, who is unravel- 
ing (he mysteries of matter for important practical 
purposes.” 

“But — it may l>e asked — ^wluit after all, is the 
difference between being dependent on a rich magnate 
or on a rich Socialist state ? 

“ The difference arises from lln* very nature of the 
Socialist state : from its progress] venoss, its sf riving 
to develop its productive forces as rapidly as passible, 
to fathom the secrets of nature and make nature serve 
the working people-- all this determines the aims and 
methods, the progressiveness of science in the U. S. S. R. 

“The difference lies in the very fact that the 
achievements of Soviet science can never become a 
source of private profit and speculation. On the contrary, 
every step forward made by Soviet s(*ience, after being 
thoroughly tested and verified, is immediately inatle 
available for all the people. Painless child-birth for 
instance, no sooner proved praciicalde than it W!is 
applied gratis in maternity hospitals throughout the 
country, in town and countryside.” 

Has ** painless childbirth ” bc'cn “ applied 
gratis in maternity hospitals. ” in town and 
country side ” in India ? Is it even known 
throughout India that there can be painless 
Childbirth ? 

Proposal to Honour Mr, K, Nalarajan 

A proposal t/O honour Mr. K. Nniar.ajan, 
rclired editor of The Indian Social Refcmn'cr, by 
founding a scholarship in journalism named 
after him has been sponsored by some prominent 
public men of Bombay. This proposal has our 
entire support. Mr. K. Natarajan’s services in 
connection with all public movements of a pro- 
gressive character are well known — ^particularly 
to people of the Bombay and Madras presidencies. 
It is fitting that these should be comme- 
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m orated in the way they have been proposed to 
be (lone. 

Cyclotron for Calcutta Vniversity 

( -ATiCeiTA, 14. 

At its meeting this afternoon the senate of Calcutta 
University aceepted the offer of Rs. 69,000 by the board 
of trustees. Sir Dontbjec Tata Charities Trust for the 
purchase^ of a “ oyelotron ’’ and agreed to a capital ex- 
penditure of Rs. 77.000 to pay the balance of the cost 
of materials anjounting to Rs. 20, (KK), as also the cost of 
erection of the plant and construction of a bui’ding f«r 
ac(jommodating it. The machine h:us great pa‘^3ibilitiea, 
according to l)r. Mf‘ghnad 8;dia. head of the department 
of physics of the University of Cnlcutta, who will 
supervise the working of the instrument. It will be 
installed on the ground floor of the Science College- of 
the University iii U[)per Circular Road and the Uiiivei-sity 
will incur a recurring expenditure of Rs. 4,000 to main- 
tain the inslrument. — A. P. 1. 

It is said that this will be the first cyclotron 
to be installed not only in India but in t'hc whole 
of Asia. 

No Satyapraha During Christmas 

Wakdhacsanj, Dec. 17. 

'rhere is to be no satyagraha during Christmas fe., 
betwec'n December 23 and January 4. both da 3 ^«? inclusive. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai in a stat(uuciit says : Under 

Mahatma. Gandhi’s instructions I have to make*, the 
following aunouncemiiiits. All Provincial Congress 
Commitiees and other comn^dJeea will plcasci note that 
tlicie is to bo no satyagndia during Christmas, that is 
to say bohvc'en De(;(}raher 23 iind January 4 both dates 
inclusive. Salyagrahis outside the t.lin^e permitted 
classes may .start salyagi*aha on and after the fifth of 
January and all lists ajiproved by Mah«Mtina Gandhi 
may be finished l)y the fifth of April.” — A. P. 

The Adilmsi Movement 

Dhambau, Dec. 1, 

Mr. Jaipal 8ingh. Pr(;sident of the Adibasi Maha- 
flabhji, was met by the mernliors of the Dhanbad and 
Jliaria UeiigMlee Associations ln.st evraiing at the Dhanb.ul 
Lindsay Club. Mr. S. N. Dutt presided over the meet- 
ing, which WM.S largely attimdt^d. 

Referring to the aims and objects of the Jharkhand 
Province movenu'nt or, as it has (aime to b() better 
known, the Adibasi movement., Mr. Singh said it stood 
for the moral .and mat ('rial advancement of greater 
Choi a Nagpur and tla* Santhal-PargiiPM.-', and for he 
cre.alion of a separate j‘ro\'inco so Hint Hio j)ec)]ile might 
haA'o an enlightened admini.str*ation axipropriate to their 
needs and traditions. 

RefeiTing to the demand of the Bengali pojmlation 
of Manbhum. to return to Bengal, Mr. Singh, sjiid that 
it w'as an idc'al dream to expeert the relapse of Manbhum 
or an.v other prcdominantl.y Bengali spenking area in*^o 
Btmgal, but it was doubtful whether it would ever be 
fulfilled. He wondered why the Congress did not tackle 
the Bengal quejstion more seriously and practically. 

He, however, was emphatic that the Jharkhand 
province movement was not made on a religious basis 
at all. “ We are fighting for cultural autonomy, an 
arrangement wherein every culture will get its full scope 
to develop its own character.” 

Mr. Singh was of the opinion that the Bengalis and 


the Adibaais had been comrades linguistically, religiously 
and culturally and according to the? modern anthropolog- 
ists, the Miindari stock was ethnically not dissimilar lo 
the Bengali stock. He. therefore, exhorted the audience 
to dispel any fear tiny might have against the Adibasis 
and support the organisation for which they (Bengalees) 
being the most intelligent and (;diicated class wouM 
naturally reap the best advantage. 

Sc^paration, according to Mr. Singh, was vital for the 
salvation of the people of Jharkhand, bo they Bengalis, 
be they Adibasis and it was the only waiy to redeem 
their culture;. He fell that great injustice had been done 
to the Adiba.*is by the Government. 

He critici.se;d the Bihar Congress for having forced 
Hindi upon the Adibasis. — A. P. 

‘ Iqbal Day ’ in Hyderabad 

H YDKiiAnAD ( Deccan ) . 

I have alwfiys associntod Iqbal the poet with one 
great national song that India po.ssesses — the song whi'.li 
can be claimed ly all Indians regardle-ss of met; and 
religion as the song of India — Jlittduslan Uamaruy says 
Sir Akbar Hydari in the course of a mt;ssMge on the 
occasion of the *;el('bration of the “ Itibal Day.” 

A public met'ting was held under the pi'esidentship 
of Syed Abdul Aziz. Law Member, who paid a tribute 
to the l;tte Sir Mahomed Iqbal, as poet, philosopher 
and thinker. Messages w*ere also received from IJ’C 
Prince and Princess of Berar, PiJt.l Rabindranath Tagore 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Snpru. -A. P. 7. 

Poland A. Living Hell 

The New York Correspoudenl of The Daily 
Telegraph (jabics : 

A heart-rending appeal by a group of Polish women 
living in W.-jrsaw to the women of the United States, 
begging them for help in their struggle to throw off the 
Nazi yoke, was published on Nov, 27 by the C()mmitU?e 
of Polish- A meric.'in Women, llie committee vouches 
for the authenticity of the document which was smuggled 
from Poland. 

Declaring that Gormans are trying to extormin.at(: 
their race they declare that 3,000,000 Pole.s haA'e perished 
already ana tlie figure increa.'^es daily a.s famine* grows 
apace. Swearing that their words are trut' aiul not 
exaggerated, ti.ey say : We are in a living hell. Our 

husbands and brothers and fathers have ])ori.sh{*d in a 
mass murder which ‘has wiped out tens of thousands. 
They die s’owly in dungeons or perish of starvation and 
(;old in war prisoners’ camps. 

” ()ur sons-- the future and pride of the nation- 
have either perished like their fathers — boys of 12 and 14 
w^erc l>v no means laciviiig aniong those who w'oro shot — or 
are registered and taken away to alleged labour camT)S 
in Germany whence there is no return. 

“ Our daughters — our little girls, dearest joj^ of our 
Uve.s — are being apprehended on streets or aliducded 
from their homos under cover of night, impriscjned in 
company with i)rostitutes and deported to German 
brothels. 

“Dr. Frank, GoveniQ.»- General of German Poland, 
informs neutral newspapermen that Poland prospers 
under German administration freely and that the majo- 
rity of the Polish people cheerfully co-operate with the 
German administration, satisfied at having been delivered 
by the German Government from playing the part of 
England’s flunkey. 

" Listening to those cynical lies, we tremble lest the 
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world might believe them. A virtual hell circumscribes 
us. It. is smothering us and we are its hopeless victims. 

We endeavour not to abandon ourselves to despair. 
We believe in Divine justice. We have faith in the 
victory of the Allies and we wait for the day of their 
triumph. Should this day be slow in arriving, Poland 
iiia.v bo free but there will be no Poles.^’ 

This heart-rending appeal gives a glimpse 
of the horrible condition of Poland under Nazi 
rule. To what plight Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia have been reduced 
we do not know. Parts of France have not yet 
been brought completely under Nazi rule, and, 
therefore, we sometimes eome to know what t'hc 
followers of Hitler are doing in France. 

AVhat man has made of man ! 

About the Editors’^— Or Rather^ Newspaper 
Proprietors^ Delhi Conference 

The States People of December 17, 1040, 
writes in tlie course of an article entitled The 
Skeleton in flu' Cupboard : 

“Mr. Krnl.indarow has minimized the value of tho 
withdniwal on accmint, of this roforenco by Govornment 
to ' the as.surMnct>\’ Mahadev Do.sai aisks who gave these 
rtssMirances. Mr. K. Srinivasan declares that no }is.«!ur- 
aiices 'wtjre askf^l or given by any one to his knowledge, 
1.0 the (’ITect «lr.-cril)ed by gov'CTiimeiit.” 

If no assurance was giviui, the Editors who 
assembled at Dellii ouglil to ask Goveniinent to 
withdraw that part of the communique in whidh 
il was stat(M:I that an assurance had been given. 

The States People concludes its article thus : 

But Die wor.'^l, of it all i.s the fomvation of Provincial 
.iiid Central IHoards which ai'C to help the roS]»eclive 
goveriirnenlff in |>re!“.s matters. In f:\ct they are to nuj 
The war effort. They are apparently not salisfi('d witli 
the adverliseiiK'nls tiiey are giving ungrudgingly — u fact 
to which the pr(\sident of the Editors’ Conference gave 
frank .and ready ('xpression- -th('y must serve on a 
(;ommittee to call to order their ‘erring’ brethren. The 
compromise whoscx’ver be responsible for it. is an 
unqualified victory for govc'rnmont and now it should 
be clear beyond all doubt why Garidhiji Ls viiiable to . e 
an accessory after the event of which some of his folloAv- 
era must have laa'n abettors. 

The journalist who was present at the 
Editors’ Confc'rence at Dellii and wrote to us a 
confidtmtial letter from which we made out 
extract in our last nimibcir, has since published 
a long statennmt, containing his long letter to 
Mr. J. N. Sahni, his confidential letter to us, 
his letter to Mr. K. Srinivasan, and Mr. B. 
Sliiva Rao’s letter i« him. He writes in 
conclusion : 

The following facts at least are e.stablished beyond 
doubt : 

1. That before the conference met Mr. Srinivasan 
had seen the draft communique which included the 
reference to the " assurance ” and so he knew how the 


Government had interpreted his conversation with Mr, 
Desmond Young. 

2. That the majority of those who att/cnded the 
Conference were not made aware of the terms of the 
Government communique ” and the Conference as a 
whole was ignorant of them at tin? time the resolutions 
moved from the Chair were adopted without discussion. 

3. That after the publication of the Government 
“communique” neitlicr Mr. Srinivasan nor any one of 
the other “ representatives of leading iiewHy)aper.s ’’ who 
had been associated with him in the talks with t.he 
official repre.sentMtive took exception to the language of 
the “ communique; ” or warned the public against the 
obvious certainty of “ misinterpretation.” 

Scientific Terminology in Indian 
Languages Not a Communal 
Matter 

Pandit Chandragupta Vt‘da1ankar lias issued 
a statement to the press in relation to the above 
subject which we have not seen contradicted. It 
runs as follows, in part : 

“ It is a matter of great concern to tho Hindu nation 
that the Advisory (.‘oininittoe appointc'd by the Central 
Government to evolve the* Sciontilic Terminology with 
8ir Akbar Hyderi as its chfiirniaii, c-on.sist.s' of six Muslims, 
4 Hindus and 2 Euroya'ans. The meetings vvere held !ii 
Hyderabad. (Deccan) in the surroundings of the 
OsiTiania University, where the medium of instruction 
is Pc?rsiaDised Urdu. There art' four rnfjmbfTS of iho 
Committee belonging to the Osniania University and 
one from tho Aligarh Muslim University, while the 
Universities of Benares and (jurukiil Kangri are 
coraplebdy iguor(‘d, and nobody was fhonght fit to bo 
taken in the Committee. The (^oinmiltoe thought it 
nec<'ssar>’^ to co-opt Dr. Abdul ITaq. the Secretary, All- 
India Anjuman-(vTaraq()i-r;-Urdu, Delhi, while to tho 
utt(;r disregard of Tlindi a.s nobody has either been 
co-opted or specially invib^d from the Tlindi Sahilya 
Samnu'lan or Nagari Pracharini S!if)ha, whose aims and 
objects are shnilir (o Iho Anjunian-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu, 
so far as Hindi is conetTned. 

“What explanations has the Govemmont to offer 
for not taking any person from Madras. Maharastra, 
Bengal and Gujrar. whore .scientific terminology based 
on Sanski'it has already betai evolved. Those arc i>roof 
pasitive of the step-mothrrly treatment of the? Govern- 
ment of India tow'ards the Hindu and Hitidi.” 

The compilation of scientific t.(‘rmin()log\^ in 
any or all Indian languages is not a communal 
matter. Nor is it political. The participation 
of tho e^ducation department of the Government 
of India in such work will not be objected to 
firovided it does not assume any i>olitical charac- 
ter or colouring. The im])ort.‘Uion of the policy 
underlying the British GoverninenUs notorious 
Communal Decision, miscalled the Communal 
Award, would deserve to be strongly condemned. 

As Pandit Chandragupta Vedslankar’s state- 
ment has not been contradicted, it may be 
assumed that it is correct. The preponderance 
of Muslim individuals and Muslim institutions 
as represented in the Advisory Board cannot be* 
defended on any ground. All the most notable- 
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scientific achievements of Indians in modern 
times are rightly credited to Hindus. India's 
most famous scientists are Hindus. What 
original scientific literature exists in the Indian 
languages is almost entirely, if not entirely, the 
work of Hindus. Scientific education is not 
more widely spread among the Muslims than 
among the Hindus. The total Hindu population, 
as well as the total literate Hindu population, 
is far larger than the corresponding Muslim 
population. If the Muslims of India had been 
noted for the spread of scientific education 
among iliem or for the adhievements of indivi- 
dual Muslim scientists to a greater extent than 
the Hindus, no exception could be justly taken- 
to the preponderance of Muslims in the Board. 
But quit(‘ the reverse is the fact. 

It is true the Osraania University has been 
engaged for years in the work of translating or 
adapting European scientific and other works. 
But similar work, (hough not done by any single 
institution in an organi/.ed manner, has been 
going on for more than a century in Bengal, and 
perhaps in some other parts of India also, in 
the form of articles and books on scientific sub- 
jects. Moreover, scientific glossaries have been 
compiled in Gujarati, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
and, perhaps, some other modern Indian langu- 
ages also. It is not wise to ignore all these facts. 

The instil utions which have done such 
work, c.g., the Calcutta University, are both 
older and have greater achi('vements to their 
credit than the Osmania Tbiivcrsity. Perhaps the 
Nagari Pracharini Siiblin of ihe Tbiited Provinc(»s 
and th(' Bangiya vSahitya Parishad of Bengal 
were established before the Osmania University 
or any society for the advancement of Urdu 
literature. 

Tlie proponderaiicv^ of Muslims in flu* Board 
is calculated to lead to the introduction of Arabic 
words in large proportion into the scientific 
terminology of Indian languages. Arabic is not 
objected to as Arabic. Arabic words which Iuia’c 
found their way into Indian languages in course 
of time and have become naturalized therein an* 
not objeeted to. There is no movement in India, 
such as there has been in Turkey, for the elimi- 
nation and expulsion of Arabic words from any 
Indian ranguagc's. But the fresh importation of 
Arabic words is rightly to be objected to — and 
it is unnecessary, too. Not a single Indian 
language, not even Urdu (and not even Pashtu, 
spoken in parts of the N.-W. F. Province) , is 
of Semitic origin. The Indian languages which 
have had a literature of their own are either 
Aryan or Dravidian. The Aryan languages 
naturally take the new words which they re- 


quire from Sanskrit or coin them from Sanskrit 
words and roots. The Dravidian languages have 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words. They can 
take or coin new words, according to their needs, 
from Sanskrit or from their own old words or 
their own roots. There is neither room nor need 
for new words from Arabic. We are, of course, 
not lying down the law for those Muslims 
whose mother-tongue is Urdu. They will and 
can please themselves. 

It is true some Muslim dynasty or odhor 
ruled over various parts of India for very many 
years, and during their rule foreign words 
found their way into Indian languages. They 
have retained their place. But these words relate 
generally to the army and military affairs, the 
civic administration of the country, land tenure 
and land revenue, some handicrafts, architecture, 
painting, music, buying and selling, and the like. 
There was no endeavour made in those days to 
promote scientific education and research, and, 
therefore, no scientific Arabic words were 
imported. 

In our old Sanskrit literature there are 
many scientific words. They belong to Ihe 
domain of astronomy and mathematics generally, 
chemistry, medicine, surgery, etc. For infor- 
mation on this subject, one may consult Sir 
P. O. Ray's History of Hindu Cheniisinj and 
Sir B. N. Seal's Pofiitive Sciences of ihr Hindus. 

Scientific Terminology in China 
and Japan 

The compilation of scientific terminolo^’ 
for the languages of a vast country like India 
is no light matter. It cannot be done offhand 
in an amateurish fashion or in the stereotyped 
bureaucratic manner prevalent in India. 

W(^ 'have already in our last nnmbev ex- 
pressed our opposition* to the importation and 
adoption wholesale of European terminology, 
though we ar(' for the acceptance of such words 
unchanged as proton, neutron, electron, etc., and 
even oxygen and the like. 

It would be a great help if we could know 
how^ the Chinese and Japanese have gone .about 
this business. Visva-bbarati 'has a Chinese 
Department. We asked Principal Kshitimohan 
Sen Sastri, M.A., to kindly enquire and inform 
us what the Chinese scholars have done. His 
reply has been pubbshed in the Pamh number 
of Prahasi. Recently at- great Chinese scholar, 
Mr. T. F. Ohow, has come to Santiniketan. He 
says, the scientific terminologies of China and 
Japan have been coined and compiled in the 
Chinese and Japanese languages respectively. 
A few European words have been retained, whiclv 
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had already been current. Some words, like 
' logic,* are used both in their translated and 
in their original European forms. In China there 
is a Committee for the preparation of scientific 
terminology witih Dr. K. C, Chen at its head. 
He is a great specialist in Chemistry. Formerly 
its head was Dr. S. C. Hsin, an eminent biologist. 
As he was appointed head of the Agricultural 
■College of North-west China, Dr. CJheii has been 
made the president of the scientific terminology 
committee. This Committee prepares scientific 
terminology, gets books written in different 
scientific subjects, and examines the books when 
written. In Japan, too, the work is done in a 
similar manner. As the promotion of modem 
scientific knowledge began earlier in Japan, the 
proportion of European words in Japanese 
scientific terminology is slightly larger than in 
Chinese. 

China and Japan have the great advantage 
oi liaving only one main language each. So the 
work of preparing scientific terminology in these 
two countries is comparatively simple. But in 
India owing to the existence of many centuries- 
old languages with literaturcvS of their own, the 
work must be more difficult and intricate. 

Soviet. Russia 'has more main languages than 
India. In a news-item in a previous note in this 
issue mention is made of the publication of a 
liistory of the Bolshcvic revolution in fifty-seven 
languages. There is no doubt that the literatures 
of these languages receive State encouragement. 
It would be instructive and interesting to know 
what has been done in these languages as re- 
gards scientific terminology. Even the British 
CoverninenCs Education Department in India 
need not be above learning and taking a hint 
or two from what they do in China, Japan and 
even Soviet Russia. This department should 
place itsedf in communication with the proper 
authorities in those countries. 

Methods of Preparing Scientific 
Terminology 

We have already given more space to the 
question of scientific terminology in modern 
Indian languages, not only in this issue but in 
some previous issue of this Review, than is 
perhaps prudent in politics-ridden times. 
Nevertheless we feel we should add a few words 
more. 

We have already safd that China and Japan 
having only one main language each, it has been 
comparatively easy for these countries to have 
Chinese and Japanese scientific terminologies. 
But India has many main languages. The 
qu(‘stion therefore arises, is it practicable to 


have a common and a thoroughly identical 
scientific terminology for the whole of India ? 
This question is similar and almost equivalent 
to another, namely, is it practicable to have one 
common language for the whole of India ? We 
confess we are unable to answer this question. 
If there be a common language for ihe whole 
of India and that be adopted as the sole literary 
and academic language, it will take a pretty 
long time to develop and grow and be adopted 
as the common language. We may have such 
a language in the indefinite future. But English 
will not be that language. In the meantime 
under present circumstances, we may and ought 
to try to have a scientific terminology for 
modern Indian languages in which our aim should 
be to have as many terms in common as possible. 
Under present circumstances ail the terms can- 
not be t'he same in all our languages; some may 
be and, as Dr. Amaranatha Jha has shown in 
his note on the subject, some already are the 
same in some languages. 

Many terms can be the same in all the 
Sanskritic tongues and the same with the 
Sanskritic tongues even in the Dravidian langu- 
ages. There is no insuperable difficulty in using 
tl)ese R^rrns in Urdu exc(‘pt sentiment. If 
sentiment prevails, Urdu will liave Arabo- 
Persian terms. 

In order to deal with all the problems 
conn('ctcd with the subject there should be a 
Central Board and there should bo Regional 
Boards to co-operate with the Central Board. 
For the purpose of co-ordination of work there 
may b(' a minimum official element in each 
Board. But no one else should have a places in 
any board simply because of his official position; 
scientific and literary achievement and qualifi- 
cation alone should count. The co-operation of as 
many of the most distinguished scientists and 
linguists of each main linguistic area should be 
secured for the work as possible. Sir P. C. Ray 
is at present our seniormost scientist and he is 
also a scientific writer in his mother tongue. 
The advice and gif'dance of men like him should 
be available, as long and as often as possible. 
So long as it is possible, Rabindranath Tagore 
5^houId be oonsultt^d. 

Competitive Civil Disobedience 

The Behar Herald writes : 

According to a press statement, issued by Dr. 
Moonje, the present Congress method of Satyagrah% 
" is a bid for winning the elections, when they will be 
held in the near future It is an attempt on the part 
of the Congress to rehabilitate itself in the mass mind. 
The Hindu Mahasnbha now seep the danger. It will, 
therefore, be compelled to find some solid, reasonable 
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and jiiet ex(!U8e for in.'iUKin'uting a miuss eiatyagndia i>i 
its own.’^ When rival politi(!!il parties look upon jails 
.‘AS the graduating institutions for entry into the Councils 
and Assemblies, the average man cannot look on with 
equaniniily. as ht; hiia to bear all expenses incurred in 
providing free hoard and lodging to future rulers of the 
country. The scqiarate electorate has freed the Muslim 
League from the trouble of courting imprisonment to 
rise in I ho esteem of tlie voters. 

That is a solid advantage very considerately 
provided for the Muslims by the British 
Government. 

Fodder V amine in Birbhuni 

That there is in Birbhum acute scarcity of 
water and of food for human beings has been 
brought to the notice of the public and Govt^rn*- 
rnent in the columns of newspapers and this 
journal. We have dniwn attention also to great 
searcity of fodder there, in consequence of wdiich 
cattle are being sold away. This is creating a 
problem for the next and succeeding agricultural 
seasons when sufficient rainfall is expected, as 
agricultural operations cannot be carried on 
without bullock cart cattle and plough cattle. 

There was similar fodder famine in some 
districts of the Punjab in 1938-1939. Tiie 
Punjab Ministry, predominantly Muslim, rose 
to the occasion and handled the situation success- 
fully, as will appear from the following para- 
gra})h from Indian Farming for November, 1940 : 

^‘Tho immf^diatc re?sult of the failure of the monsoon 
in 193S was a sliorUigo not only of the mofins to pur- 
chase food grains, but of fodder for the maintenance of 
plough and milch cattle. The districts of Rohtak and 
Hissar are famous for breeds of cattle, which were m 
danger of extinction, and the problem was complicated 
by a simullaneoiia short agf' of fodder in neighbouring 
j)arts of the jirovitice and Indian States. The Punjab 
Government met the situation by the appointment, a? 
far back as September, 1938. of a Fodder Adviser with 
the necessary staff and authority to organize relief on 
an extensive scale. Concession rates for the import 
of fodder were sanctioned by the Government from a 
large number of railway stations situated in other dis- 
tricts of the province, in the neighbouring provinces and 
in several Indian Slates. It is estimated that during 
the winter months of 1939, when the demand for fodder 
reached its height, approximately 7lX),000 mds. of fodder 
a month were railed into the di.stressed area.*?. The con- 
cession rates entailed an expenditure of Rs. 12A lakhs 
to the Government in 1938-39, of wdiich the major por- 
tion was on account of expenditure in the di-stressod 
areas. Similarly, an expenditure of Rs. 12 lakhs was 
booked up to IQth January. 1940; and it is due mainly 
to these measures that the majority of the animals which 
have survived owe their lives. 

A new experiment was the establishment of concen- 
tration camps, where 6.000 head of cattle were maintain- 
ed on behalf of their owners. In addition stud bulls 
were maintain*^d by means of a subsidy, varying from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per month per head. In the early stages 
of the scarcity, provision was also made for the grant of 
fodder tflcnavi for milch cattle in families unable to 
support them.^' 


What was done in the Punjab can and should 
be done in Bengal. 

Bihar LilercLcy Campaign 

The report of last year’s literacy camjiaign 
in Bihar makes heartening reading. It does great 
credit to all concerned. The present GovtOT- 
ment in Bihar has been continuing the work of 
its predecessor, the Congress Government. 

The second anniversary of the Bihar Mass 
Literacy Campaign, 1939-1940, was celebrated at 
Patna on the 7th December last at the Wheeler 
Senate Hall, under the presidentship of Mr. E. R. 
J. R. Cousins, C.I.E., I.C.S., Adviser to the 
Governor of Bihar. 

The mfxss literacy inov(>ment was inaugurated bv 
Dr. Syed Mahmud, former Education Minister in the 
Congress Ministry, during his term of office. On ^he 
resignation of Dr. Syed Mahniiid, Mr. E. R. J. li. 
Cousins, I.C.S., was appointed President of the M.x,ss 
Literacy Commi ttee . 

The Annual Report of the Committee which was 
read by the Secretary revealed that during the year 
1939-40, there were 18,878 literacy centres in the IVo- 
vince at which both pre- and post- libnicy instruction 
was imparted. At these centres 11,68.325 adults received 
instniction, out of whom 4.13,482 persons passed the 
literacy tests. Of the men under instruction in the 
pre- and post- literacy course 11-5 pia* ctail were llarijjins, 
10*3 per cent Muslim.s and 16 '7 per cent aboriginals. 
The total munber of HarijanN in and post- literacy 
courses was 1,68,017 and that of aboriginals 1,61 662. As 
the result of two veal’s’ work c)\‘er eiglit and a half lakhs 
of adults attained liUiracy. The expansion of litor'icy 
among women showed a weleonie improv(‘ment during 
the year. There were 427 literacy centres in the Pro- 
vince which were attended by 21,333 women of whom 
9,202 ]>a,s,sed the literacy test. 

Students of High Scrhools and Colleges continued 
to take keen interest in the literacy work and I he Make 
Your Horne Idterate Campaign was started in January, 
1940. The aim of the campaign is to encourage the 
student to make the male and female members of hi.> 
family and of four houses in his immediate neighbour- 
hood literate by his individual effort. 

Lifceraijy work in jails and among mill labourers 
made steady progress. The Government announced in 
November, 1939, that no illiterate person would be 
appointed as village chaukidar and so during the year 
9,000 chaukidars attained literacy. 

During the year under review the Committee pub- 
lished a set of 1(X) booklets in Hindi and Urdu which 
were supplied to 4,000 village libiaries in the provinces 
and wec'kly newspapers wore supplied to 2,000 libraries. 
The fortnightly Hindustani news-sheet Roshni printed 
in Nagri and Urdu continued to be printed by a Board 
of Honorary Editors. 

The movement had 20.567 voluntary workers, of 
whom only 5,267 w^ere professional teachers and the rest 
were drawn from men who after having passed -the 
M. E. or U. P. examinatioiA were engaged in agriculture., 
village industries and trade or were sitting at home 
without employment. 

Bihar’s example should be but will not be a 
lesson either to Hhe Government or to the people 
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^)f Bengal. Not that no non-official individual or 
group of individuals is doing anything for adult 
literacy here. But those who are making such 
laudable endeavour lack the support of Govern- 
ment and the effective backing of the public and 
those who pose as leaders of the public. The 
'Vgreat leaders” are wasting their energy in 
quarrelling. In spite of discouraging circum- 
stjinces, t^iere should be mass literacy campaigns 
like that in Bihar in all provinces. Else, “ all 
our reform movements will founder on the rock 
of illiteracy.” 

Lilero^y Movement in V. P. 

Though we are not in a position just at 
present to give any details of last yearns report 
of the mass literacy movement in the United 
Provincf'S, wc have reasons to believe that it 
afthieved an encouraging measure of success. 
I'rovincc after province previously noted for their 
•^l>ecial backwardness in literacy have been 
making leeway in a commendable manner. But 
Bengal has been falling bdhind in the march of 
|)r(.)gr(;ss. Greed of personal power and party 
J)ick(Tings are proving her ruin, in spite of the 
tin(‘ human material she possesses. 

A Three Yearns Plan For Making 
Allahabad Completely Literate 

Babu Sangamlal Agarwala, Vicc-Oliancellor 
of Mie Prayag Mahila Vidyapitha (Allahabad 
Women's University), has drawn up a scheme 
for making the city of Allahabad literate cent 
per cent in three years. Babu Sangamlal is a 
v(Ty practical idealist, as the success attained 
by his AVomen’s University proves to demons- 
tration. AVe have every hope that he will 
succeed in his new cultural enterprise. He 
introduces his short note on his plan with the 
following paragraphs : 

Uuivorsal mjiRS literacy is absolutely essential for 
the political, social and economic progre!?s of the coun- 
try. It is the soundest foundation on which to build a 
democratic system of Government. Democracy docs 
not flourish on illiteracy. It has become an urgent and 
pressing problem since the introduction of provincial 
aufonomy. 

Provincial Government has drawn up a woll- 
thoughtout plan to make its province wholly literate ;n 
10, 15 20 or even 25 years. Literacy centres are started 
throughout the province indiscriminately which leads to 
waste of effort, energy and money. 

• In every self-governing democratic country its 
tjovemment considers it its special duty to secure uni- 
versal literacy and uses all its moral and material re- 
sources to this end. Our Government is foreign and 
IS neither national, nor popular. 

It, therefore, becomes necessary for non-official 
persons and bodies to undertake such nation-building 
activities, about which the Government is not enthusi- 


astic. The main object of this experiment is to riiow 
that it is possible to secure mass literacy in a particular 
area within the shortest period of time and with the 
least possible cost, even without the Government help. 
If it succeeds, then it will make it possible for all urban 
areas in U. P. to become wholly literate in 5 years. 

Allahabad city has been selected for this experi- 
ment as 29*3 per cent of its population is already literate 
according to the Census of 1931. It is the intellectual 
and de jure capital of U. P. and has a vast student 
population and inummerable cultural and educational 
institutions. 

In the covering letter with which Mehta 
Krishna Ram, Editor of The Leader, has sent us 
Babu Sangamlal's short note on his plan, he says : 
“AATe are anxious that other cities should also 
follow suit and become wholly literate.” This 
should undoubtedly be the ideal aimed at by 
all cities, towns and villages. It is difficult, 
though not impossible, to realize this ideal in 
large cities like Calcutta with a vast and varied 
population. But there are plenty of small towns 
and villages which can and should earnestly en- 
deavour to realize it. The leaders of all such 
localities should at once write to Babu Sangamlal 
Agarwala, Vice-Chancellor, Prayag Mahila 
Vidyapitha, Allahabad, for copies of his note. 

Conference to Protest Against Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill 

The sense of injury and tihe apprehension 
which have been caused by the attack on the 
cultural life of Bengal which is clearly percepti- 
ble in the Secondary Education Bill, found a 
very impressive demonstration in the great 
gathering which assembled at the Hazra Park, 
Calcutta, on the 21 st December, 1940, to protest 
against tfhe measure. 

Some 10,000 people attended the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill Protest Conference, 
filling Ihe large pandal to capacity. 3,200 dele- 
gates, representing the educational institutions 
and interest in all parts of the province, were 
present at the meeting. They included presi- 
dents, secretaries, teachers and members of 
managing committees of 700 sdhools. The 
number of Reception Committee members total- 
led nearly 1,200. Persons forgetting their party 
differences attended the conference to give 
emphatic expression to the united opposition of 
the people to this obnoxious measure. 

The fact that Acharya Sir Praphulla Chandra 
Ray, in spite of the infirmities of age and failing 
health, thought it his duty to lead the opposi- 
tion by agreeing to preside over the conference, 
bore the moat striking testimony to the sense of 
grievance which lias been roused by this rank 
communal measure, 

Acharya Praphulla Chandra, on account of 
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the weak state of his health, could not read out 
his speech, for which through the microphone he 
a])ologized to the galihering and requested Dr. 
P. N. Banerjea to do it for him. He was feeling 
apparently uncomfortable in the big gathering 
and had constantly to take the help of oxygen- 
respirator, which was specially provided. 

vSir P. C. Ray and Sir Manmathanath 
Mukherjee, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in t'heir speeches uttered stern war- 
nings about the consequences of jmshing the Bill 
in the face of the united opposition of the people. 

Sir P. C. Ray said that the Rill should be 
dropped; otherwise there would be great discon- 
tent in the province. Sir Manmathanath said 
that Bengal would not tolerate this measure: 
she would rise as one man to resist its course. 

Rabindranath Tagore sent the following 
message to the conference : 

**Bengars great inheritance is her culture which 
can only be threatened hy our own weakness ; no 
external power can deprive us of freedom in the 
sacred shrine of learning or compel us to compro- 
mise our integrity hy menace of fear or favour. 

*'We are proud of our Bengali language, which 
must he preserved from harm and nourished hy the 
devotion of our people ; no sacrifice would he too 
great in the task of strengthening its foundations in 
the minds of our new generation at the educational 
institutions and outside. 

**Having devoted over 70 years of my life to the 
•ervice of our mother language and to the welfare 
of Bengal. 1 have earned the right to make this 
appeal. My age and health prevent me from taking 
part in public affairs, but the danger which menaces 
the cultural existence of my own province has 
touched me profound! v and 1 cannot help sending 
these few words even from my sick-bed.'* 

The speeches made at the conference, as 
also those made elsewhere in connection there- 
with, thoroughly exposed the real character of 
the Bill and condemned it. 

Sir M. N. Muhherjees Address As 
Chairman of Reception Committee 

Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee, Chaiman 
of the Reception Committee of the Secondary 
Education Bill Protest Conference, said in the 
course of his very able address welcoming the 
delegates : 

“ The object of the Bill ^eems to be to Moslemize 
education in Bengal, vnd to financially cripple the 
University of Calcutta without any corresponding finan- 
cial compensation and the inevitable consequence wiU be 
not that Secondary Kdiication will be improved but 
that liigher niid University Education will receive a 
death-blow. Nothing is further from the Bill than a 
constructive scheme for the improvement of Secondary 
Education. The whole fabric is a desolate picture of 
deetruction.’’ 


“ The Bill has been conceived in a spirit of ingrati- 
tude.” 

said he and explained the Government's 
educational policy in the pre-reform days, 
as a result of which Secondary Education 
had to depend entirely on private enterprise. 

Even after the introduction of reforms the 
Mini«try followed a niggardly policy, and Sir 
Manmathanath reminded the audience that 
during a period of nearly 20 years that educa- 
tion in Bengal has been in charge of Indian 
Ministers there was practically one Hindu 
Minister, held the Education portfolio for 
about three years, and during the rest of the 
time it has remained in Moslem hands. And, 

“'whenever even a tinkering was attempted with the 
object of improving education, the Minister has be-^n 
driven to the necessity of imposing a fre.sh burden upon 
a people already groaning under the heavy load of 
taxation, direct or indirect.” 

As regards the invoking of the authority of 
the Sadler Commission, wh’ch the sponsors of the 
Bill have done, tihe distinguished speaker 
observed : 

“ I feel amused when I find that the name of the 
Sadler Commission is taken for justifying the introduc- 
tion of the present Bill The development of 

Indian culture, by which is meant the harmonious bleni 
ing of Hindu, Moslem and European culture, which will 
lead to the building up of a great nation, with broad 
national as well as international outlook, which was the 
fundamental idea in the background of the Com- 
mission’s rocommenchitions. is entirely absent in the 
picture which the Bill presents.” 

Acharya Praphulla Chandra Ray^s 
Presidential Address 

Acharya Praphulla Chandra Ray, whose 
participation in the conference as its president 
in spite of the infirmities of age and chronic 
ill-health, was itself an inspiration, could not 
himself read the masterly address which he had 
prepared. It was read for him by Dr. P. 
Banerjea, M.L.A. (Central). 

“The Bill is not an educational, but a political and 
communal measure.” 

Thus the Secondary Education Bill was 
denounced by Acharya Praphulla Chandra Ray, 
the hoary-headed educationist of Bengal, in the 
course of his Presidential address. 

Perhaps Bengal has not been so much stirred 
after the Partition Agitation of 1905 as she has 
been over this '' ill-conceived and mischievous 
bill. This was demonytrated by the huge rally 
at Hazra Park, where hundreds of teacher dele- 
gates and educationists and other leading men 
from all parts of the province attended. 

The gathering gave great inspiration to the* 
President, who remarked : 
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“ Bengal today is passing through one of the serious 
<criscs in ht^r history. Darkness and gloom surround us 
on all sides. Our people are filled with pessimism. But 
the large and representative gathering I see before me 
fills me with hope.” 

Calmly the Acharya made a thorough 
analysis of the obnoxious bill and exposed its 
reactionary character. 

“ I wonder,” he said, “ if it has ever occurred to the 
Bengal Ministry that the step they ar- taking is sure 
to lead to the undoing of all the ceaseless efforts of 
generations of BengaPs patriots and educationists for the 
uplift of their province. ” 

“ The Bill does not follow either the spirit or the 
jiHter of the recommendations of the Sadler Commission.” 

Thus Acharya Ray exposed the facile official 
plea. He efhowed that if the Bill was passed, 

“ Government control will be exercised both from 
within and from without and the Board will not be able 
to take any initiative or to organise any activity without 
commands from its masters.” 

Finally, the President made an appeal to 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq thus : 

I hope good stmse will ultimately prevail with the 
Education Minister who once valiantly stood forth as 
the champion of popular interests and the measure will 
l)c given a burial mns ceremony. If, however, he per- 
sists in it, there will be n peace in Bengal.” 

We can make room here for only the follow- 
ing short passage from Acharya Ilfiy^s striking 
presicl(?ntial address in addition to the sentences 
'luoted above : 

Is there any justification for bringing forward a Bill 
which seeks to place secondary education in the province 
under the ab.solute control of a. Government which h;iS 
done so little to develop and foster it. According to the 
Kc])ort of Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 
19li8-r>9 (t)ie latest Report available) only 15*7 per cent 
of I he total cost of maintaining secondary schools for 
Indian boy.s came from public funds. 

With the exception of about 50 Government schools 
and less than 150 schools maintained by the Christian 
mis-sions, secondary education in the province is provided 
in the institutions built up and maintained by the 
Tlindus. 

When it is remembered that nearly 3000 secondaiy 
schools owe their existence and their continuance to the 
effort of the Hindu community and that out of a total 
of 3*2 lakhs of male pupils in secondary schools in 1938- 
39 only 81,000 were Moslems, while out of a total of 
18, (XX) female pupils only U thousand were Moslems, 
is it any wonder that the Hindus refuse to accept a 
mej^ure which seeks not only to restrict the scope for 
their intellectual progress but to strike at the very root 
of their own culture. 

The pre.sent pasition of 'Bengal as a cultured province 
has been built up by the sacrifice and services of genera- 
tions of patriots, philanthropists and educationists, and 
we of the present generation cannot stand as silent 
witnesses to the destniction of the structure so nobly 
^conceived and assiduously erected. 


Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishmm At The 
Cultural and Educational Exhibition 

The hope that the Muslim community 
would realize the disastrous results of introducing 
principles of communal division in the field of 
education, was expressed by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan in the course of a speedh quite worthy 
of his reputation, while opening an Educational 
and Cultural Exhibition organized in connection 
with the Bengal Secondaiy Education Bill 
Protest Conference at the Asutosh College hall, 
Calcutta on the evening of the 21st December 
last. 

Pointing out that they felt it derogatory 
as teachers to acquiesce in tihe introduction of the 
communal principle with regard to any educa- 
tional reform, Sir Sarvapalli said : 

It. is my sincere hope and desire that if and when 
this Bill becomes law it will be thoroughly modified so 
na to obtain not merely the willing consent but also the 
enthusiastic support, of all sections of the population 
w'hose interests arc affected and whost^ co-operation is 
absolutely essential for the proper working of any edu- 
cational reform.” 

“ It was an excellent idea to have a cultural and 
educational exhibition iissociutcd with the Secondary 
tlducation Bill Cont’erence at a time when so many 
teachers were assembled there. ** I need not say,” said 
Sir Sarvapalli, “ that the teacher’s function has been 
one of transmission of culture. You remember the great 
image which you have come across in Plato, of the 
lighted torch. It is the duty of the teacher to pass on 
the torch, enhanced in its brilliance from generation to 
generation. And we as members of the teaching pro- 
fession feel it our proud privilege to be instruments for 
the preservation and maintenance of our culture.” 

Speaking on the greatness and the glory of 
Indian culture, Sir Sarvapalli said that Indian 
culture had an uninterrupted period of continuity 
for over fifty centuries and that it had a tre- 
mendou.s influence not merely on the East but 
also on t'hc West. 

A famous writer, talking about the glory of Rig 
Veda had said that in speech and thought in any part 
of the world if they wished to have an early document 
of their owm race they would have to turn to the Rig 
Veda. They would again find that the thought which 
was embodied in the Upanishads had had a tremen- 
dous influence in the growth of Greek culture and civi- 
lisation. Even if tho}^ turned to modem conditions, 
they would find that these ideals h.'id sufficiently in- 
fluenced the gT'owth of world thought. If they turned 
to the renaissance which had been spreading over the 
Western Continent for the last one hundred years, they 
w'ould realise that renaissance was due, not in a small 
measure, to the thought of India. The German renais- 
sance, the Roman renaissance, and the American re- 
naissance and modem writers like Remain Rolland, 
Materlinck and scores of others drew their inspiration 
from the thoughts of India. While political and econo- 
mic conditions of this country might not be something 
of which they could be proud, their culture was one 
which was still alive and which was still influencing the 
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world thought. That waa the greatness of Indian cul- 
ture in a few words. 

Secondary Education Bill Protest 
Conference Resolutions 

It is to be regretted that it is not possible 
even to summarize here the many able speeches 
made in connection with the resolutions passed at 
the Conference held to condemn and protest 
against the Bengal Secondary Education Bill. 
But in view of the great importance of the Con- 
ference, as well as for recording the commence- 
ment of the momentous struggle which the 
Hindus and other non-Muslims of Bengal have 
inaugurated, we print below the resolutions 
passed at the Conference. 


This Conference expresses its strong condemna- 
tion of the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 1940, 

on the following among other grounds : 

(1) The Hill makes the interest of Education sub- 
servient to political and communal considerationa, and 
completely ignores the academic and cultural point of 
view which is absolutely essential to the building up 
of a sound system of National Education. 

(2) The Bill ia designed to ofFicialiac Secondary 
Education and to place it under complete Governmental 
control. It aims at stifling private enterprise and initia- 
tive which have so far been mainly responsible for the 
establishment and mointcnanci^ of Secondary Schools 
and for the development of Secondary Education in 
Bengal. 

(3) The Bill indicates no plan for the expansion 
of Secondary Education aiul makes no provision w^hat- 
soever for the organisation and development of techni- 
cal, industrial, vocational and agricultural education, the 
need for which at the secondary stage has been widely 
and urgently felt. 

(4) The financial provision made in the Bill is 
totally inadequate for tin; f^urpase of giving assistance 
to the secondary schools without which no reform or 
development is possible. 

(5) The constitution of the proposed Board is 
extremely unsalisfactoiy. The Bill entirely overlooks 
the necc.*jKity of securing the services of independent 
educational exports. Jt totally excludes the representa- 
tion of teachers on the Executive i.;ouncil and give.s them 
inadequate; representation on the Board and the Com- 
mittees. Tt does not provide for any representation on 
the Board of the Managing Committees or of guardians 
or of the public interested in education. The representa- 
tion given to CJalcutta University is extremely inade- 
quate. 

(6) Instead of simplifying the administration of 
Secondary Education, the Bill makes the administrative 
machinery complex and cumbrous. 

(7) The Bill is bound to lead to a severe curtail- 
ment of the existing educational facilities for Second- 
ary Education in Bengal, and the provision of the Bill 
regarding the? automatic withdrawal of recognition from 
all existing schools after two years is calculated to deal 
a death-blow to the educational progress of the people. 

(8) The Bill is specially designed to cripple the 
educational interests of Hindus of Bengal, who supply 
about 75 per cent of the pupils and even a larger per- 


centage of the funds of the secondary schools in the 
province. The proposed Board will not inspire publia 
confidence because a large number of its members would 
be chosen not as representatives of academic interests' 
but as belonging to the Moslem community, in si)ite 
of the fact that most of the secondary schools of Bengal 
have been founded and maintained by persons belong- 
ing to the Hindu community. 

(9) The Bill gives unjustifiably larjge representa- 
tion to the Europeans although there exists a separate 
Statutory Board for European and Anglo-Indian Educa- 
tion. 

(10) The Bill seeks to introduce an anomaly by 
leaving the conduct of the Matriculation Examination 
in the hands of the Calcutta University while depriving 
the University of its right to prepare the syllabus and to 
select and publish the text-books for the Examination. 
It will cripple the University financially, thereby seri- 
ously threatening the interests of higher education. 

(11) The Bill places the preparation and publicn- 
tion of text-books in the hands of special Committees 
which are predominantly communal in character. Sur;h 
an arrangement will by creating an undersirable mono- 
poly lead to a sf;rious deterioration in the standard and 
quality of text-books. The Bill will seriously affect the 
integrity of the Bengal language and literature and will 
destroy the culture of the province, the manifestations 
of which are already clearly visible in the existing text- 
books approved by the Education Depart ment now 
under communal influence. 

(12) The Bill in all its esential features is contrary 
to the recommendations of the Sadler Commission and 
does not, satisfy the conditions precedent to the forma- 
tion of a Secondary Board as laid down by the Com- 
mission on whose njport the Government professes to 
take their stand. 

If the Hill is forced on the people in the teetli of 
their opposition it will not only seriously affect the 
interest, s of education but will also gn;atly accentuate 
communal discord and bitterness in Bengal thus affect- 
ing the peace and tranquillity of the province. Tlie 
provisions of the Bill are of such a fundamentally de- 
fective character that they are in<;apa.ble of any im- 
provement whatsoever. 

The Conference, therefore, demands the immediate 
withdrawal of the Bill. 

II 

(a) This Conference is of opinion that, if the 
Government persists in carrying the Bill through the 
Bengal Legislature with the help of an artificial 
majority furnished by the Communal * 'Award” the 
Hindus and other non-Muslim communities will not 
accept such a Board, but they will demand that a 
separate Authority ^ established for the secondary 
education of such communities in the province, and 
state grants be distributed in proportion to the number 
of pupils in secondary schools and also to the taxes 
paid by different communities. 

(b) In case Government does not respond even to 
this legitimate demand, steps should be taken without 
delay for the estabUshment of an Independent Board of 
Secondary Education. 

In the event of a Secondary Education Board being 
set up in this province as contemplated in the Bill 
this Conference urges the Hindus and other non-Muslim 
communities not to serve in the Board, and calls upon 
the Managing Committees of all schools and the 
guardians of students to boycott this Board and any 
school which may seek recognition or approval from H. 
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(c) This Conference feels it its duty to call upon 
the people of this province to take this determined stand 
against the Bill, because it is convinced that the entire 
educational policy of the pre^nt Bengal Ministry has 
been both anti-Hindu and anti-national and the manner 
in which the administration of education in all stages, 
primary, secondary and higher, has been carried on under 
the Ministry leaves no room for doubt that the enforce- 
ment of this Bill will be destructive of the best interests 
of education and the cultural life of this province. This 
Conference confidently calls upon all parties and all 
sections of the public to unite and to put up a deter- 
mined opposition to this Bill and to fight reaction and 
repression in the sacred sphere of education. 

III 

Resolved that steps be taken without delay to 
raise a Bengal Education Fund for the purposes men- 
tioned in the foregoing resolutions. 

IV 

Resolved that a Committee consisting of the follow- 
ing persons, with power to add to their number and to 
appoint the Executive Committee and Sub-committees, 
be formed to lake nil necessary steps to give effect to 
foregoing Resolutions and otherwise to protect the 
interests of the Hindus and other communities in the 
sphere of education. 

Sj. Praphulla Chandra Ray (President), 

,, Manmalhanath Mukerji, 

„ Nripendra Nath Sarkar, 

„ Pramathanath Banerjea, 

„ Pramathanath Banerjea, 

„ Sailendranalh Bancrjec, 

„ Jatindranath Basu, 

„ Nareudrnkumar Basu, 

„ San tosh kumar Basu, 

,, Saratchandra Base. 

„ Jogindrachandra Chakravartly. 

„ Nirmalchandm Chandra, 

Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri, 

Sj. Nirraalchandra Chatterjee, 

„ Ramananda Chatterjee, 

„ Akhilchiindra Dutta, 

„ Hirendranath Dutla, 

,, Tulsichaiidra Ooswami, 

,, Jogeshchandra Gupta, 

„ Devendralal Khan, 

„ Harendracoomar Mookerjee, 

,, Shyaraaprfisad Mookerjee, 

„ Hem chan dra Naskar, 

„ Baradaprasanna Pain, 

„ Harisankar Paul, 

„ Sanatkiimar Ray Chaudhuri, 

,, Bidlmnchandra Roy, 

„ Kiransankar Roy, 

„ Ncpalchandra Roy, 

„ Naliniranjan Sarkar, 

„ Ni Iranian Sircar, 

„ Nagendranath Sen, 

„ Khagendranath Mitter, 

„ Charuchandra Bhattacharyya (Secretary), 

. „ Amulyachandra Chatterjee, 

„ Manoranjan Sen-G9pta, 

„ Phanibhusan Mukherjee, 

„ Chanichandra Chatterjee, 

„ Nripendra Chandra Banerjee, 

„ Pramatha Ranjan Thakur, 

Harihar Das Chowdhuiy, 

„ Subhas Ch. Bose, 


Sj. Tarak Ch. Roy, 

Kshetra Mohan Singha, 

Kalikananda Mukherjev^, 

Nalini Kantn Ghosh, 

Rames Ch. Banerjee, 

Priisanta Kumar Bose, 

Panchanan Singha, 

Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, 

Radha Kumud Mukherjee, 

H. C. Chakravarty, 

Jogesh Ch. Bhattacharya, 

Manoranjan Das Gupta, 

Kumar Bimal Ch. Singha, 

Sj. Nibaran Roy, 

B. M. Barua, 

J. K. Biswas, 

Kumar Hemendra K. Roy, 

5 Representatives of Colleges, 

6 Representatives of Mg. Committees of 

Schools, 

5 Head Masters and 
10 Teachers of Schools. 

This committee should, in our opinion 
include some lady edncationalists and other 
ladies taking active interest in the educational 
advancement of Bengal. 

Andrews Memorial 

In appealing for the Andrews Memorial 
Fund Mahaima Gandhi has written : 

As usual, collections for this memorial will not come 
spontaneously. They will have to be organised. It 5s 
much to be wished that the numerous devotees of 
Deenabandhu will take up the work themselves. Charlie 
Andrews was above all an educationist of a very high, 
order. He came out as an educationist to help his 
friend and chief, Principal Rudra. He picked up an 
educational institution of international reputation as his 
final home. To the making of it he doclicated his life. 
Even without Andrews' closest association with it, 
Santiuiketan by itself is worthy of the devotion, of the 
student world. I hope, therefore, that the students of 
India will take a leading part in the work of collections. 
Then come the poor people who have specially benefited 
by his labours. It would be a great thing, a proper 
thing, if the five lakhs were made up of offerings of 
thousands of students and poor people rather than from 
the donations of the few special rich friends of Doena- 
bandhu with whom they had come in close touch and 
of whose worth they had intimate knowledge. 

Cultural Reunion of Bengalis in Burma 

The Bengali community of Burma has been 
courageously and at considerable sacrifice hold- 
ing its annual cultural reunion called “Nikhil- 
Brahma Prabasi Bangasahitya Sammelan ” 
(A!l-Burma Bengali Literary Conference). It 
is held during Christmas week. The President 
this time (1940) was Professor Priya Ranjan 
Sen, M.A., P.R.S., of the post-graduate depart- 
ments of modem Indian languages and English 
of the Calcutta University. 

Professor Sen pointed out in the course of 
his presidential speech, how India and Burma, 
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situated so close to each other and bound together 
by political, (^conoiuic and cultural ties, now 
separated for alleged administrative reasons, were 
destined to stand together again in the years to 
come. Burma had been infiuenct'd by India not 
only in the matter of religion but also in temple 
architecture, literary ideas, inscription writing, 
etc. The Bengalis in Burma, portrayed by 
Sarat Chandra Chatterjee and other writers, 
•displayed changes in their social outlook through 
living contact with other nations in Burma. 
They had also a spc'cial function to perform at 
this critical stage of t'heir national life as inter- 
preters, not only by introducing Indian culture 
to Burma but also by cultivating the friendshij) 
of other Indians resident in the country, no less 
than of the Burmans themselves. With all their 
equipment they had failed to take due share in 
the studies of Burmese life as undertaken by the 
Burma Research Society. 

There was, of course, the work of translation 
advised by his predecessors; but the work was 
difficult and the necessary preliminaries had to 
be done — such as the pn parntion of su table 
synonyms, and the arrangennents for publication 
when the translation would be approved by com- 
petent authorities. The Professor also suggested 
that the publication of works of modern interest 
mi^^t be undertaken by the Conference, follow- 
ing the cue given by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Literature Society, and the annual function might 
W’olJ include an exhibition of Bengali books and 
period'cals published during the year, an item 
to be introduced by the Prabasi Banga Sahitya 
Samrnelan being held at Jamshedpur about this 
time. 

In conclusion, Prof. Sen deplored the lack 
of co-operation among the literary men of Bengal, 
though there was no dearth of talent in the 
country. To produce great literature, it was 
necessary that there should be team spirit and 
team work in the literary circles, while society 
also should extend its sympathy. 

Visva-Bharati Anniversary : Rabindranath 
Tagore\s Educational Ideals 

As usua.1 in previous years, this (Indian) 
year, too, Visva-Bharati celebrated its anniver- 
sary on the 7th and 8th of Pam (22nd and 23rd 
December). Divine service in the Mandir was 
conducted this year by Principal Kshitunohan 
Sen, as the Founder-President, Rabindranath 
Tagore, could not do so owing to weakness. His 
address, however, as taken down in his residence 
from his lips by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, was 
read in the Mandir by Principal Sen. The 
authorized English translation of this address in 


Bengali is printed elsewhere in this issue under 
the caption “ Recovery.” 

The annual meeting was held on the 23rd 
December last in the Mango Grove, Babu 
R^ananda Chatterjee presiding. 

kSantiniketan, Doc. 23. 

The Annual rarisliaL or general meeting of membere 
of the V isva-Biiarati was held this morning in Arnra- 
kunja, 8j. Rarnananda Chatterjee j>residing. 

In his inaugural address Sj. Chatterjee ex])lained 
the aims and ideals of Visva-Bharati and read extracts 
from some important bulletins published by the In.sti- 
tution, such as “ Centre of Indian Culture,” “ An Eastern 
University ” and “ A Poet’s School ” in which Rabindra- 
nath has explained the ideals which inspired him to 
found Visva-Bharati. It is a pity that our country 
is not yet fully awake to the ideals of thi.s international 
university, although a good many organisations newly 
grown can be seen scattered over the country incorporat- 
ing in fragments the ideals of the great Poet. The 
ideal of Visva-Bharati was not merrdy to establish a 
single centre wherein a favourable iiiieliectiial lus well as 
spiritual atmosphere of fullest development of indivi- 
duals will be facilitated, but to spread the id('al all over 
the country and the world, and to realise ils fulfilment 
through co-operation with the people of tlu? country at 
large. Here is an effort going on at SantiniketJiu to co- 
ordinate the mind and thought of the world. In an 
inspiring atmosphere of creative activity and in fullest 
contact with the life of the people, the Pof‘t has made a 
constructive application of his educational ideals. It is 
a meeting ground of humanity as a whok?, where there 
is no question of conflicting interests. Here people lead 
a life of service in perfect c5ommunion with Nature and 
inan, and 6pontaneou.sly become simple, clean and ser- 
viceful. Here is Rabindranath’s greatc'st. poem written 
not in mere words but in life’s diverse activity. The 
world is today falling to pieces. That makes our res- 
ponsibility all the more immediate. Wo who are for- 
tunate to be entrusted with his ideals, should be fully 
conscious of our responsibility, and should make best 
efforts to work for its fuiiilmont. The time is most ripe 
now wnen we have to hold our torch high and to illu- 
mine the path darkened by strife and fratricidal war. — 
IJ. P, 

Santiniketan, Dec. 23. 

We exploit the name of the Poet to bolster up 
our national pride, but how far have we been true to the 
best that he has given us ? ” asked Rarnananda 
Chatterjee, in the course of his presidential address at 
the annual general meeting of Visva-bharati this morn- 
ing. 

"Though small men of limited powers,” he added, 
"wo can do our bit by putting all our energy in the 
materialisation of the Poet’s aim of world brotherhood 
in academic as well as in other fields. In our own 
country, we witness daily the dire result of provincial- 
ism and communalism, while in the world outside hatred 
and war run rampant. These arc but results of aggres- 
sive nationalism against the dangers of which our Poet 
had wamea the nations of. the world.” 

Referring to Santiniketan Sj. Chatterjee said that 
in such a world background the institution founded by 
Dr. Tagore at the beginning of this century was signifi- 
cant inasmuch as the world would find a home here. 

Sj. Rathindranath Tagore read the annual report. 
The new governing body ^ the institution was formed 
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consisting of Prof. Kshitimohan Sen, Mrs. Nalini Bose, 
Mrs. Renuka Roy, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Mr. Suren Kar, 
Mr. Praniode Ranjan Chose, Mr. Tarak Chandra Dhar 
and Mr. Profulla Chandra Son Gupta. 

The meeting concluded after adopting a resolution 
moved from the chair offering respect to the Founder- 
i»r(vsulent.— il. I\ 

Anti-War Satydgralw> 

Anti-war satyagralia by members of the 
Congress selected by Mahatma Gandhi has been 
going on all over the country. Tliough ( jandhijii 
advised its discontinuance during the Christmas 
and Ne\v Yearns Day season, it will be resumed 
after the r»th January, 1941. Hitherto would-be 
salvilgrahis liavc been selected from members of 
the Congress Working Committee, the All-India 
( -ongross Committee and provincial and district 
Congress Committees. But it is likely that in 
tlie near future Gandhiji will allow even 4-anna 
primary members of thc^ Congress and even those 
rnitside the Congress to offer satyagraha, pro- 
vifled they agree to observe the conditions laid 
down by him. 

As regards the arrest and trial or detention 
without tr’al (^f satyagrahis the authorities in 
diffen^nt provinces and even the local authorities 
in ihe same province have not been following 
e.xactly the same policy. Upto the time of this 
writing (morning of 27th December) we have not 
seem in the papers any news of the arrest of any 
CniigH'Ss satyagrahi in the North-West Frontier 
l^rovince. This has Icfl Dr. Khan Sahib, ex- 
Prenver of that province, to observe that freedom 
of speech as regards the war has been achieved 
liiere. In Bengal, unlik(^ other satyagrahis. 
8eth Sit a Ram Sakseria and Dr. Suresh Chandra 
RMnerji have not been arrested though they 
offered satyagrsha several times by uttering 
anti-war slogans, and the like. 

Gandhiji 's recent instruction that there 
should be no satyagraha on Sundays is an addi- 
tional proof that he does not wish to embarass 
the Christian British Government. 

Hindus and the Census of 1941 

Inaccuracies in the Census of 1931, parti- 
cularly as regards the number of Hindus, has 
been pointed out in th's journal and other perio- 
dicals and newspapers in many articles and 
notes. Everything possible should be done to 
make the next, census, to be taken shortly, 
accurate. ,t 

As the Hindus have criticized the last 
Census, they should be the first to volunteer in 
large numbers to co-operate in census work by 
acting as enumerators and supervisors. 

In 1931 many persons " non-co-operated " 


or boycotted the census operations at the behest 
of the Indian National Congress. This time 
there is no Congress ban, and Gandhiji's state- 
ment to that effect has been published in the 
papers. 

But interested persons are spreading false 
rumours, such as that Government's object in 
counting heads is to impose a poll-tax, that 
Government intend to introduce a system of 
begdr, and so on. To counteract such false 
propaganda the non-official All-Bengal Census 
Board has been issuing appeals from time to 
time in the papers. But these do not reach the 
illiterate masses, who form the vast majority of 
tile population. 

Sf) w(i support the suggestion of the All- 
Bt^ngal Census Board that 

“The Slat ion Director, Calcutta, of the All India 
Radio should rnak(‘ ammpomcnt.«% for repiiilarly broad- 
casting in Benj^ali an appeal everyday, if possible, or, 
if that is not possible, say every Monday and Friday 
at a certain fixed hour, a contradiction of the nimours 
and requesting; that every one should have himself 
enumerated, making; it clear that the Government does 
not intend to levy any poll-tax, etc.; and that the 
Congress has not placed any ban on the Census Opera- 
tions, etc., etc. 

“If it is thought that the Government of India 
should not openly associate itself with these matters 
it should at least permit us the (All-Bengal Census 
Board) and our men (who will supply to the Onsors 
advance copies of what they would broadcast) to make' 
the necessary appeal.^’ 

Party Strife Among Students 

The party strife among students which has 
been going on in Bengal for some time past and 
wdiich can»e to a head at Nagpur on the occasion 
of the session of ihe All-India Student/S* Federa- 
tion, is greatly to be regretted. 

Such strife spells futility. 

If students, acting on tlie advice of Indians 
greatest political leader Mahatma Gand'hi, had 
curbed their desire to become active fwliticians 
during their academic careers, one great cause 
of party strife would 'have been eliminated. 

Letter of Some M.P,s to Indians 

We have had to waste some time in going 
through the very long letter of some Britisli 
members of parliament addressed to Indians, to 
find that, substantially, it is nothing but advo- 
cacy and a paraphrase of what Mr. Amery has 
said in order to persuade Indians to accept the 
Viceroy^s offer of August last. These M.P.S 
profess to believe that Indians of all poliiical 
parties have rejected the offer owing to some 
“ misunderstanding.” No, gentlemen, there was 
no lack of brains in India to understand the offer, 
as you very politely suggest and as the Viceroy 
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also suggested in bis latest utterance. Indians 
tiioroughly understood and then rejected the offer. 

Viceroy^s re-iteration and explanation of his 
August offer and this M.P.s* letter are an un- 
intended and gratuitous insult to Indian 
intelligence. 

AlUIndia Bengali Literary Reunion 

Jamshedpur has been chosen as this (Indian) 
yearns meeting-place of t)ie All-India Bengali 
Literary Reunion known by the name Prabasi 
Banga-Sahitya Sammelan. Guru Saday Duti 
is th^e general president of this year’s session; 
Annada vShankar Ray, president of the Literature 
section; Kalidas Nag, president of the Greater 
Bengal section; B. C. Guha, president of the 
Sci(‘nce section; and Srimati Kumudini Basu, 
president of the Ladies’ section. Nagcndra 
Nath Rakshit is the chairman of the reception 
commiitee. Ramananda Chatterjee is to open 
the exhibition of books and periodicals. 

The War 

Up to the collapse of France tihe war in 
Europe was similar to previous wars in history 
in that large numbers of combatants were en- 
gaged against one another and the casualties 
were mostly combatants. The war in Africa, as 
carried on until now, has been mainly of that 
character. 

After the collapse of France, the war in 
Europe outside the regions where the Greco- 
Italian battles are being fought, has been mainly 
a series of bombing duels, so to speak. There 
are more casualties among non-combatants, 
particularly in Britain, than among combatants. 
In Britain the German bombers have been trying 
to destroy as much property, as many industrial 
centres and works, as many houses of all des- 
criptions, and as many human beings (whether 
combatants or non-combatants) as they can. 
It appears from Reuter’s cables that Britain’s 
bombing operations in Germany, and to a sma’- 
ler extent in Italy, are directed against 'targets ’ 
which are of military utility or importance, 
directly or indirectly. It may be that there is 
this difference between Germany’s and Britain’s 
bombing operations. But, generally speaking, 
the operations of both are a competition in 
devastativenesfl. 

Germany has been trying to sink as many 
British vessels as possible, (^reat loss has thus 
been inflicted on Britain. But she has not been 
crippled on the sea. She has been rapidly 
making good the loss inflicted, partly with the 
help of America. 

The war between Italy and Greece is mainly 


like previous wars in history, with large forces 
arrayed on both sides, and numerous casualties. 
So far Greece has been victorious all along. It 
is Greece which has taken thousands of prisoners 
from among the Italian forces. 

The war in Africa, too, is mainly like pre- 
vious wars in histoiy, between large armies of 
the contending parties. Here also the number 
of Italian soldiers taken prisoner has been very 
large. 

Except for some bombing raids carried on 
by Italy in Aden, Arabia and Palestine, Europe’? 
war has not spread to Asia. 

Sino- Japanese War 

Though China has not yet been able to 
drive away Japan from all her areas occupied 
by the latb'r, the Japanese have not made much 
further headway. China has obtained several 
signal victories, and there is every’' hope that 
she will come out completely victorious in the 
struggle. 

Tlie puppet republic set up in China by 
Japan has not been recognized by any neutral 
power. 

Europe\^ War May Spread to Asia 

The following Reuter’s cable is an indication 
that America suspects that Japan may invade 
the Philippine Islands either on her owm account 
or as an ally of Germany in order to partially 
divert America’s resources if she takes part in the 
war as Britain’s ally : 

London, Dec. 24. 

A broadcast from the United States says that the 
defences of the Philippine Islands have boon brought 
to the highest pitch. Twelve large submarines among 
other V ssels have joined the Asiatic Fleet of the United 
States. 

The broadcast went on to say that a new high 
peak had also been reached in the air. The air force 
there consists of eighty plane:i. In the island there are 
at present ten thousand United States troops and twelve 
divisions of trained local reserves. — Reuter. 

Thailand and Indo-China 

There have been clashes between Thailand 
and French Indo-China. 

To Our Readers 

Owing to a previous important engagement 
which obliged the Editor of The Modem Review 
to leave Calcutta on the 27t!h December last, 
he had to finish writiiffe his notes for this issue 
on that date. He was unable, therefore, to write 
anything about some gatherings, such as the 
Hindu Mahasabha session at Madura, the con- 
ference of the National Liberal Federation of 
India in Calcutta, etc. 
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One might enquire as to what was the reason for 
the phenomenal success of the Congress at the 
first open election in which it took part after 
*• wandering ” nearly IG years “ in the wilder- 
ness," and this in spite of the innumerable checks 
and safeguards with which the Government of 
India Act, 1935, bristles. How was it that, from 
an organisation which at one time had been 
!>roscribed by Government, it came to be the 
strongest and the most representative body in 
our motherland ? The obvious answer of course 
i=! that its success was due to the fact that it 
.-(•cured the largest number of votes which, under 
I lie old Morley-Minto reforms, had numbered 
about 7 millions and which had been increased 
to between 35^ to 36 millions under the last 
reforms. The Congress succeeded in winning 
the supjiort of such large numbers because the 
masses felt that it is the only political organi- 
sation able “ to deliver the goods ”, in other 
v.ords, to remedy the innumerable evils from 
which they were suffering. 

The Congress was aware that it was not at 
all likely that India would be able to attain 
Sw ;ira.i immediately. So far as efforts aimed at 
improving the lot of agricultural and industrial 
labour are concerned, these too would take some 
time for their success. But there were certain 
other directions in which its activities could 
produce results with comparative ease and 
quickness. The evils wliicli it could combat 
almost at once were illiteracy, ill health and 
disease, drunkenness and untouchability. I shall 
try to explain how the Congress during the time 
it enjoyed political power tried to carry on a 
campaign against these evils. 

There is no want of man power in India 
but it is inefficient because of illiteracy and lack 
of training. At the present time, the agricul- 
turist forms the backbone of the country’s 
economic structure. Hitherto he had got little 
sympathy or assistance to improve his lot. His 
needs, are education, instruction in modem 
agncultural methods aad some occupation to 
enable him to profitably utilise the leisure which 
is forced on him. Other ameliorative measures 
of which he stands in need are public health 
facilities and the means to prevent him from 
wasting a part, however small, of his very 


slender earnings on drink and drags. Last but 
not least, untouchability, so strong specially in 
the rural areas of many parts of India, has to 
be removed if only to establish sympathy and 
unity among all classes of India’s nationals. 
But illiteracy is probably the greatest of the 
drawbacks under which the masses are labour- 
ing and its removal would go a long way in 
securing a general improvement of their condition. 
Even if we accept want of funds as the explana- 
tion of illiteracy, we must admit that no very 
strenuous efforts were made in the past to spread 
enlightenment and knowledge through other 
channels. 

The Congress tried to do something on a 
large scale by giving effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Zakir Hossain Committee. The 
Kljaddar Movement is also another evidence of 
its concern for the masses and, what is more, 
it is slowly but surely growing in popularity. 
Other cottage industries as spare time occupa- 
tions were poiiularised. Money was spent more 
generously than in the past for providing health 
facilities and every effort put forth to help the 
Harijans to lift themselves out of their social 
and economic serfdom. Lastly, prohibition was 
introduced in every provunce administered by 
Congressmen in order to help addicts to shake 
off their evil habits and to grow in self-respect 
and citizenship. 

I shall try to explain how the Congress 
cabinets during the time they were in office 
attempted to carry on a campaign against all 
these evils with the limited means at their 
disposal. 

The Pboblem of Illii'eracy 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that 
illiteracy accoimts for the majority of the ills 
in the socio-economic life of India. It is admit- 
ted that the drawbacks unler which the agricul- 
turist labours are enormous but even what little 
he could do to help himself he is unable to do 
mainly through want of education. Then again, 
industrialisation, to which India is turning its 
attention, demands not only an educated class 
of captains of industry, of engineers and techni- 
cians but also an educated and intelligent 
proletariat. 
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We find that, after a century and a half 
of British rule, one-third of the world^s illiterates 
are to be found in India and that over 90 j>er 
cent of the population are illiterate. We havt‘ 
)ic;ard of numerous coriunissions and committees 
and the reports they have submitted and thc^ 
suggestions they have made, but no eiKctive 
st(*ps have been taken to remove this blot on the 
British administraiion. This is evident from 
tli(^ fact that in the ten years between 1921 and 
1931, India gained only 1 per cent of literates. 
Ill advanced countries like (ji'eat Britain, Trance, 
Germany, the United States of America, Canada, 
Australia and Japan, 93 lo 99 per cent of the 
population are litei’ate. In Soviet Russia, llu^ 
vigorous efforls of ihe Government liave increas- 
ea the percentage of literacy from 17 to 90 per 
cent in 20 years. The situation in India is soiiKi- 
what similar to what obtained in Russia before 
the Bolshevik revolution but while that countiy 
has achieved so much, we are practically at a 
standstill. 

This is due to the fact that in our country 
such large amounts are s])ent in uiaintaining a 
costly administration and an equally costly 
deftmee force that not much is ltd’t for nation 
building work. In Soviet Russia in the four year 
period in which the first five-year plan was com- 
pleted, Government spent Rs, 158 per head of 
population under instruction, hence the marvel- 
lous advance of literacy. Japan spends E,s. 11, 
Great' Britain Rs. 32*4, Canada Rs. 48, the 
United vStates of America Rs. 65 and India Re. 1 
per head per year of the entire population. Tins 
low expenditure on education is probably one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of tbe 
Indianisation of the Services. 

It was clearly realised from the beginning 
that the removal of illiteracy implies two things, 
viz,, the spread of literacy among children and 
tbe liquidation of adult illiteracy. Every one 
who has any knowledge of the problem of educa- 
tion in India is aware how enormous is the 
wastage in all its stages and specially in its 
primary stage. To cope with this ]>robl(mi, an 
Educational Conference was held at Wardha in 
1937. The scheme formulated was given to tin* 
world in what is known as the Zakir Hossain 
Retiort, Public opinion pronounced against the 
Wardha Scheme in the form in which it had 
emerged from this committee and it was therc- 
f( re modified by various Congress Governments 
in order to meet provincial requirements. 

The new Basic Education Scheme aims at 
providing efficient primary education for seven 
years which, at the end of this pcTiod, will enable 
me students to proceed to secondary institutions 
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and, later on, to Universities. I cannot enter 
into the details of this admirable scheme for* 
want of space. I shall therefore content myself' 
with saying that it has met with almost unani- 
mous approval. In the old days, it would have 
taken years before such a scheme would have been 
implemented. But under the Congress minis- 
tries, the atieinpt was made to give immediate' 
effect to it. 

Coming to the second phase of primary 
tMlu(‘ation which is concerned with the liieracy 
campaign among adults, we find that as soon as 
the Congress came into power, night schools were 
started in large numbers in urban arenas. But. 
as India is predominantly rural, a very vigorous 
campaign against adult illiteracy was also 
launched in the countryside all ovta* India. 
Probably the most outstanding success wn> 
achieved in Bihar where work was started on the 
26th April, 1938. 

According to a communique issued from 
Patna on the 14th July, 1939, about 4^ lakhs 
were taught to read and write in llu^ (bourse of 
one year. At the end of the year end(‘d \he 31 -i 
March, 1939, in Bihar alone there were 14,259 
literacy centres in which instrueiion was being 
imparted to 3,18,737 adults. For this great 
work, the Bihar Congress Government spent 
Rs. 80,000 only, the balance being met from 
public contributions. Anotlier rc'.ason for the 
low cost was that nearly 90 per cent of the 
teachers were honorary workers. 

Even at the risk of being aceus('d of repeti- 
tion, let me say once again tliat what was done 
in Bihar in the direction of the removal of adult 
illiteracy was done in other Congress provinces 
also and that I am prevented from referring to 
it only because the space at my disposal is 
limited. 

I should like to impress on my readers the 
very obvious fact that volunteer work on such 
a large scale was available only because the' 
people had come to feel that Congress Govern- 
ment was their government and that- in helping 
the Government they were really helping them- 
selves. 

May it not also be added that the honorary 
workers who are all educated men proved in 
this way their love for the masses ? This rous- 
ing of a sense of both collective and jicrsonal 
responsibility, this ability to harness public 
opinion in favour of conducting work for the 
amelioration of the masses, had not been ol)served 
on any large scale in the past. I regard this as 
one of the greatest achievements of the Congress 
which, in the famous Fundamental Rights* 
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Resolution accepted at Karaclii, guaranteed 
free compulsory primary education/^ 

The Problem op Public Health and 
Sanitation 

The Governor of a great Indian Province 
^vhile speaking of Indians said, “ They do not 
live, they only exist.” How true this is will be 
evident when we remember that, according to 
the estimate of Sir John Megaw who retired 
iis Surgeon-General of India, only 30 per cent 
of the population are well-nourished, leaving 61 
per cent insufficiently nourished. According to 
another authority : 

“ Nf'firly liiilf of the total population do not eat 
more than once a day, . . . mMlnutrition is indeed the 
-s.-lnt'f cause of disease in India.” 

H. 11. The Aga Khan, who can by no means 
1)0 said to give expression to exaggerated views, 
stated on one occasion iJiat Indians live 

‘ in IhUkS so insanitary that no decent Euro^jcan Farmer 
would house his cattle in them.” 

It has also been said by an Englishman, a 
friend of mine, that 

“ll i.s quite common to find cattle and human 
beings living under the same roof.” 

1 am in a position to quote from other 
"authoritative sources to prove the miserable con- 
ditions under which our masses live. I regard 
this as responsible for the deplorable state of our 
public health. 

The insanitary condition of the houses 
occupied liave, in the language of an English 
exjiert, made India “ one of the world's reser- 
voirs of infection ” for such diseases as plague, 
<*holcra, small-pox, malaria and dystuiteiy and 
" ilie main reservoir of infection for plague and 
cholera.” 

The following extract from the Indian Year 
Book gives the reason for this laiiKuitable state : 

“ The rt'usun lies in the aptithy of the i)eople and 
tlio lonacily with which they cling to domestic customs 
injurious to health. Wdiile the inhabitants of the plains 
of India are on the \vhole distinguished for fversonal 
irl(\anlinosa, the sense, of public (cleanliness has ev(^r been 
wanting. Great improvements have been ofFotded 
in many places; but the village house i.s still often ill- 
vinUilatc'd and overHjyopulated, the village sites dirty, 
crowded with catt,l(:'S, choked with rank vegetation, and 
poisoned by stagnant pools; and the village tanks 
polluted, and used indiscriminately for bathing, cooking 
and drinking. That the way to improvement lies through 
the education of the people has always been recognised. ' 

According to the Re]:«)rt of the Public Health 
Commissioner of the Government of India, in 
1935 there were 66 million deaths out of a total 
population of 278 million in British India. The 
annual death rate was thus 23-6 per thousand 
which compares very unfavourably with the 


annual death rate of Great Britain which is 
12 per thousand and of Holland which is 8*7 
per thousand. In other words, for every 1 person 
dying in Holland 3 persons die in India, and 
for every one person dying in Great Britain 2 
persons die in India. 

The average Indian may not expect to live 
more than 23^ to 24 years while the American and 
the Briton may expect to live 55^ to 57 years 
that is 32 to 33 years more and the Gennaii and 
the Frenchman to 49^ to 51 years that is 26 to 
27 years more. Wheivas in other countries, tlie 
average length of life is continually on the 
increase, in our country it is gradually diminish- 
ing. If the census reports arc to be trusted, in 
1881, the average expectation of life was about 
30 years wliereas in 1931 it was a little less than 
24 years. This means tiiat many men and 
women die just whim their ability and skill are 
likely to be of service to their community and 
their country. 

Out of every 1,(XX) one-year old infants, 
164 die in India, (X) in England and 32 in New 
Zealand. In other words, infant mortality 
in India is five times that of New Zealand and 
two and a half times that of England. One 
may imagiiui what this implies in tlu' shapes 
of the useless plivsieal strain to the mother and 
the sorrow she must feel at her loss. 

The eomparative shortness of tlu' life of 
Indians, the high death rat(*, and th(» high infant 
mortality are all due to malnutrition caused by 
poverty, ignorance of hygienic laws due to 
illiteracy and inadequate medical aid. 

We are told that about 44 per c(-nt of the 
deaths ar(» duo to malaria, a preventible dis(*ase. 
Apart from the actual deaths, nearly 31 i per 
cent of the total population suffer from physical 
enervation due to attacks of malaria. According 
to the Public H(^alth Commissioner, India 
recpiires annually 12 lakh 50 thousand pounds 
of quinine but the actual consumption is less 
than a sixth of this amount being 2 lakli ix)unds 
only. Wluit is required is that the use of quinine 
should be six times what it is today. And yet 
we find that the cinchona farms of North Bengal 
are run for profit by the Bengal Government. 
The information is that the cost of production 
per lb. in these farms is Rs. 6*3 and the selling 
pnee is Rs, 18 per lb. In 1936-37, the Bengal 
Government is said to have made a profit of 
more than fij lakhs out of these cinchona plan- 
tations. It goes without saying that the 
quantity of quinine consumed would increase as 
soon as the price is reduced but do we have 
sufficient patriotism to make the necessary 
reduction ? 
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It has been calculated that there are nearly 
10 million people in India who suffer from total 
or partial blindness. This works out at about 
4 per cent of the total population. In a majority 
(jf cases, this failure of eye-sight is ascribed to 
tlie lack of protection against the glare of the 
sun and the dust of the country. A pair of 
goggles would obviate this difficulty but, on 
account of poverty, half the population will havi‘ 
to be given free goggles. The question is, who 
will provide the necessary funds ? 

The malnutrition to which reference has 
been been made by Sir John Megaw is res]>on- 
sible for very low resistive powers. The 
natural consequence; is that the ill-nourished 
Indian very easily succumbs to such epidemic 
diseases as cholera, plague, small-pox, etc., wdiich 
are always i)resent in one part or anotlier of our 
motherland and each of wliich every year is 
responsible for 50,000 lo 3(K),(X)0 deaths. 

There arc 6,700 hospitals and dispensaries 
in British India. This means one hospital or 
dispensary to every 163 sciuare miles and for 
every 40,185 persons. These two sets of figures 
are sufficicad to prove how inadequately eqiiif)- 
ped we arc; in this direction. AVe have also t(^ 
remembei’ that a majority of these are badly 
equipjx'd, the physicians in charge insuiriciently 
qualihed and the comiH)U!Klers ignorant and 
callous. 

Admitting that the deplorable conditions 
outlined above are due to our apathy as has 
been stated by th(‘ Non-Indian authority wbo 
contribuied tlie article on public health in tlie 
Indian Year Book from wliicli an extract has 
just been quob'd, it cannot be held justly that 
Government can bo regarded absolutely blame- 
less in the matter. 

Till recentl}'', tlu* finances w^ere controlled 
by the British administration and w^hile it \vould 
be unfair lo hold that our interests were totally 
n( glectcd, w^e are still entitled to maintain that 
adequate attention wuis not paid to the solution 
of those problems upon wdiich depends the health 
of the Inilk of the pofuilation. The correctness 
of this view’ may be proved by the fact that the 
arrangements for giving medical relief to the 
masses arc hopelessly inadequate. Accommoda- 
tion in hospitals in the smaller towns is very 
limited. They are also few and far between 
in the countryside. Similarly, clinical facilities 
in outdoor dispensaries which are cheaper to 
maintain are not available to any appreciable 
extent in rural areas. There is nearly always 
a breakdow”! in the mechinery of medical relief 
whenever there is an epidemic. 

A still stronger proof of my contention is to 


be found in the small amounts spent on public- 
health and sanitation. Our total expenditure 
on public health in 1936 amounted to Rs. 55 and 
that of Great Britain to Rs. 286 millions. 
Where Britain spent six rupees per head every 
year for public health, India spent about three 
annas per head per year. In other words,. 
Britain spent about 32 times more per head tlian 
India. 

In 1935, only 2-6 of the total expenditure^ 
w’as spent on Medical and Public Health a.-: 
against 46*5 i>er cent on meeting the Debt and. 
Defence charges. Obviously, any radical im- 
provement in the physique and the health of the 
people will presuppose increased production of 
food, proper water supply, drainage and ade- 
quate medical facilities. In t;h(‘ meantime, with 
the slender resources at their command, th(' 
different Congress governments during the tenure 
of their office were setting up dispenvsaries and 
encouraging indigenous medical jiractitioners to 
relieve the sufferings of the pooi‘, were digging, 
w’ells and tanks, providing irrigation facilities, 
taking steps to control floods and in fact w»‘re 
doing everything that lay in th(’ir power to bene- 
fit the masses. We must, howevc^r, nineinbcT 
that th(‘ rate of progress will ultimai(4y be* 
determiri(‘d by the amount spent ft)r these* ])ur- 
poses ami no marked improve'inent can ho 
effected till more money is made availa).)le either 
by retrenchment or by the imposition of new' 
taxes. 

The Problem of Nahcotics and Stimflants 

Offieual .statistics pnm; that while in 19201 
the total nwemue for the wliole of India from 
excise- was 60 million rupees, it rose to 1,000 
million rupees in 1934. In other w-ords, thc' 
excise revenue increased nearly 17 times in 15 
years. That year India paiel 370 million as land 
revenue and 170 million as income-tax while 
she spent 130 million on education. The excise 
revenue of 1,000 million rupees is a fraction only 
of the total amount spent by users of drink and 
dnigs for it represents the excise tax only. It is 
not perhaps a mistake to take for granted that 
the amount aetiially spent by the peoi)le was^^ 
2^ to 3 times this 1,000 million rupees. 

Tlie people who spent this huge amount 
could not all possibly have belonged to the well* 
to-do and educated classes which form a very 
small minority of tlie total population. Those* 
among the well-to-do and the educated who use 
drink and drugs are not generally addicted to 
toddy, arrack and country spirits, ganja, etc. 
We are also aware that the use of narocotics and 
stimulants is condemned almost universally by 
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poc-ple of tliis class. Then again, there arc sects, 
classes and groups which are teetotallers. 
It therefore follows that this enormous sum 
lias come generally from the poorer and the less 
t‘ducated section of the Indian population. It 
is also correct to assume that the expenditure 
they incur on these items means a serious dimi- 
nution in the amount they are in a position to 
si>end on such primary necessities as food and 
clothing. 

As one grows older, he comes to realise more 
and more that it is not at all possible to abolish 
all that is regarded as evil in this world. The 
practical reformer must take human nature as 
it is and must attempt to improve man by having 
recourse to persuasion and the sanction of laws. 
We have to admit that as narotics and stimulants 
are distinctly harmful, their use must be given 
Ti]). They are dangerous because it is easy to 
acquire the habit of using them and difficult to 
give them up even when their harmfulness is 
realised. Their use is not only distinctly harm- 
ful to the individual but also to society at large. 
Ix^gislation to proliibit or materially curtail their 
use is justifiable only on account of the injury 
they do to society. 

The question of interferpnee witJi ihe 
personal liberfi(‘s of the people docs not arise, 
for liberty and licence arc not one and the .same 
riling. Every piece of legislation is more or 
less interference with the librTties of the people 
hut. in the last analysis, prohibition means the 
restriction of liberty in order to secure larger 
liberties for all, the guaranteeing of some amount 
of juosperity to the addicts and peace and com- 
ff»rt to their dependants. 

Recognising that, at least at the beginning, 
(ompiilsion in some form is absolutely essential 
in order to put an end to the use of drink and 
drugs, the Congress adopted prohibition as one 
of its tasks. At the I^ahore session in 19(X) that 
is to say forty years ago, it passed the following 
resolution unanimously ; 

Tliis Coiij^rcss views with gravo al,arm and deep 
n'gret the ra]nd increase in the corisninption of intoxi- 
f^ants. specially liquor, in tliis country, and the C^ongress 
is of opinion that the cheap supply of liquor, etc., 5s 
alone resfioasible for this. The Oongresa, therefore, 
fervently appeals to ihe Government of India to jiafs 
measures like the Maine Liquor Law of America and 
introduce Bills like Sir Wilfred Lawson’s Penniasible 
Bill or the Local Option Act, and impose an additional 
tax upon intoxicants not intended to be used ns medicine. 
Tht^ Crtngross records its firm conviction that if the 
Government do not take these^practical steps immediate- 
ly, the moral, material and physical deterioration of those 
classes among whom liquor, etc., have obtained a firm 
hold, w'ould be inevitable; and as intoxicants have 
already affected the great labouring class, the benevolent 
intention of the Government to help the growth of the 


Indian arts and industries would bear no fruit. The 
Congress gives great importance to this question, which^ 
it strongly believes, is intimately connected with the 
material progi-cjss of the countiy. and emphatically 
protests against the clmap supply of liquor, etc.” 

It therefore follows that when by the 
Karachi resolution of 1931 the Congress accep- 
ted “ total prohibition of drinks and drugs,” it 
was not making a new departure at all but was 
merely re-affirming a principle laid down long 
before. 

Prohibition was introduced in all die provin- 
ces which came under Congress control as the 
result of which there was an immense financial 
loss amounting to nearly 300 lakhs which had 
to be met by the le\7'ing of new taxes. Those 
were framed in such a way as to touch the 
fxiekets of the well-to-do and were resented very 
much. 

I am of opinion iliat the implem(‘nting of 
Prohibition has been a source of prestige to llie 
Congress and lluii this one inejisure is more tlian 
sufficient to jirove to what extent our only All- 
India non-cominiinal political organisation has 
identified itself with the masses, and how gi(‘at 
the interest it takes in their welfare. 

The Problem ok Untouchability 

Probalily every one is aware what a blot 
the Harijans numbering approximately seventy 
millions are on the fair name of India. We wlio 
belong to th(‘ so-ealh'd higher classes and higher 
castes have hitherto failed in our duly towards 
these our ignorant and unfortunate brethren. In 
th(' past, it was the foreigmT, generally the 
Christian missionary, who made attempts to 
uplift them educationally, socially, economical- 
ly and morally. According to some critics of 
Christian propaganda, the interest shown by 
missionaries in their economic wT.lfare is to a 
large extent responsible for the change^ of faitli 
of many among them. As a Christian wlio has 
some knowledge of the actual state of things 
I am not prepanal to acknowledge that tlu* only 
reason which leads the Christian missionary to 
uplift the Harijan community is the desire to add 
to the number of converts. At any rate, no 
one can deny that if the Harijans forsake their 
ancestral faith in large numbcTs, they find ample 
justification for the step they take in the un- 
sympathetic behaviour of their social superiors. 

I shall now make an attempt to give some 
idea of the disabilities from which the Harijans 
suffer and which came under my notice in differ- 
ent parts of India. I can neither claim that the 
account is a complete one nor that these dis- 
abilities are universal, for I am aware that the- 
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difficulties these poor people have to suffer vary 
from province to province. 

Generally, they are under the necessity of 
living outside the limits of the village proper, 
l^heir whole life is spent not only in menial but 
also in veny j)olluting labour. A very large 
majority of the temples are closed to them. 
Wells, tanks, etc., used by the higher castes, even 
some of the public roads may not be used by 
them though they might have contributed their 
share in digging or making and maintaining 
them. Very often, their children are not adinit- 
ted into the village school. 

Let no one imagine that Madras only has 
this system. I have no first liand knowledge (If 
village life in North India but 1 find on page 
224 of that well-known book Chaviars written 
by G. W. Briggs the following statement : 

“ Cliamai-s live ul. the buck und call of oiliciT?, and 
are ol)IiKO(l to do a work lor wliicli they receive 

no ])ay whatsoeve r. Tliis is not a phiise of the general 
ooiidilion of df’ijvn'ssioii in which they live. They have 
been .-^o conomai d and broken by centuric'is of opprcjssion 
that I hey havi' but iilllc sr-lf-rc spect left and no ambi- 
tion. Their condition is in reality serfdom and at times 
tlu'V are sore oppressed.” 

It is not probably known to many that there 
arc cerlain parts of India where if a Ilarijan 
finds it necessaiy to borrow money and if he has 
no credit, lu^ i)ledges his service to the lender, 
gimerally a man belonging to one or other of the 
higher castes. He works for his creditor and 
gets food and clothing but no cash. This de- 
prives him of the ability to r(‘pay the amount 
advanced Avith tlu? result that he is reducc^l to 
what practically amounts to serfdom. In other 
cases, the services of the children are pledged 
in a similar way for obtaining loans and they 
too are reduced to a permanent state of servitude. 

Probably the first move towards the removal 
of these grievances made on an All-India basis 
was a resolution accepted in 1920 by the National 
Social Conference. Next in point of official 
importance came the resolution of the Working 
Committee of the Confess in February, 1922, 
and Mahatma Gandhi’s lead by which thv' 
removal of this curse was placed in the fore- 
front of the non-co-operaiion programme. In 
1932, Mahatma Gandhi launched the Ilarijan 
Uplift Movement and founded th(' Harijan 
Sevak Sangh the activities of which, in the 
languages of an arlicle published in the Inter- 
■national Reinew of Mi>fisionSy 

arc fiircctcU along the lines of persuading wiste 
Hindus to r,pen temples for worship to the Harijane 
aind remove the disabilities imposed on them, of conduct- 
ing day and n^ht schools for Harijan children and 
:adult8, of establishing hostels for Harijan students and 


giving them schoIarshij)s, and of improving the economic 
and sanitary conditions in which Harijans live.” 

Realising fully the vital importance of 
consolidating an All-India opinion on this matter, 
the Karachi resolution dealt with the problem 
of granting social justice to these our unfor- 
tunate brethren in four ways. It started by 
saying that according to the Congress creed “ all 
citizens shall be equal before the law ” which 
naturally enough leads lo the position that no 
Indian shall liaA^'c ” any disability in employ- 
ment or trade or profession on account of religion, 
caste or sex ” and also that all, including our 
Harijan brethren, shall have equal rights and 
duties in regard to public wells, schools, etc.” This 
recognition of pcirfcct equality would naturally 
(mough imply the abolition of the old system 
by winch these unfortunate mcmibers of soci(‘ty 
were compelled to live apart from the caste 
irien. It was lo make this matter clear that the 
Karachi resolution stated that “ every citizen of 
India shall enjoy freedom of movement and right 
to settle and acquire property in any part in 
India, shall enjoy equal protection of law.” 
That all this is no camouflage was provcid by the 
acceptance of tht> principle of “ aclult suffrage ” 
in the same resolution. It was thus that at Iasi 
the claims of the Harijan to social justice \v(‘re 
recognised. 

I can bear testimony to the vtuy solid work 
tlie Harijan Sevak Sangli is doing in various 
parts of Bihar, U. P., C. P., Bombay, Madras 
and the Nizam’s Dominions. I have been the 
welcome guest in many such centres and have 
taken my meals with the Harijan leaders, 
a majority of whom are (‘astemen, and 
the Harijans. A^liat has struck me most is ihe 
atmosphere of equality which I have noticed on 
such occasions. The absemee of a patronising 
attitude on the part of ihe lead(^rs has always 
banished cringing servility on the one hand and 
an offensive bumptiousness on the other in the 
Harijans benefited by this organisation. 

Following Gandhiji’s footsteps and fired by 
tin* glorious example set by him, the ministers in 
all the different Congress provinces did thedr 
best to improve the condition of the Harijans as 
far as possible with the limited funds at their 
disposal. In all the Congress provinces, schools 
in predominantly Harijan areas were started 
for the education of Harijan children with the 
aid of funds supplied by Congress governments. 
The Harijan children in these parts could not 
formerly get themselves educated mainly for 
want of suitable educational institutions. With 
the starting of these schools in Harijan areas, 
the children are attending them in increasingly 
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largo numbers. In other places, notably in the 
.Madras Presidency, Harijan children were not 
formerly admitted into schools patronised by 
children coming from high caste families. Orders 
were passed by Congress governments that 
Hai-ijan students must no longer be refused ad- 
iniirsion in educational institutions maintained 
by Government or aided out of Government 
funds. Special hostels for Harijan students were 
started and maintained by the differunt Con- 
gress cabinets so that they might not experience 
:ijiy difficulty in pursuing their studies in large 
and important centres of higher learning. 

Then again, Harijans were debarred from 
obtaining medical aid in hospitals and dispen- 
saries on account of their untouchability. This 
was deedared illegal. Now they are allowed to 
u<c. all roads as well as public wells and tanks, 
i cannot find words to sufficiently praise the 
courage of Sj. Rajagopalachariar who threw 
open temples to these our oppressed brethren. 
^Vhat a contrast tliis presents to whal I saw at 
tluj golden temple of Biswanath in Kashi wduTo 
tlHU’e is a small hole in one of the walls through 
which only the untouchable can have a glimpse 
of the deity. And let me add here that there 
is always such a crowd that, as I found perso- 
nally, all tliat one can see through this hole is 
not. a view of the deity but of the more foriunate. 
though probably equally sinful, caste Hindus who 
are pcrrnit.ied to enter in their hundreds into this 
llie most sacred of the temples of Benares. 

As an Indian, I feel that the various steps 
taken during their regime by th(! Congress 
go\'Crnnients for giving social and e(;onoinic* 
justice' and preventing exploitation of the back- 
ward people are worthy of admiration by every 
man who feels the call of patriotism. As a 
Christian, I congratulate the non-Christiaii 
Congress ministries for though they do not pro- 
fess to be followers of the T^ord and Master, 
they have displayed more of the spirit of Christ 
than many of his so-called followers. How true 
the saying of Christ : 

''Not every one that, sailh unto me Lord Lord, shall 
enter into th(^ kingdom of heaven; but lie? that do»?t>i 
the will of rny Father which is in h(?aven.’’ 


Indian Leadership and Nation-Building 

Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, in 
his last speech as Chancellor of the University of 
Calcutta emphasised tlu? contrast between the 
old leadership the British bureaucracy had sup- 
plied and the new leadership India will have to 
throw up from among her sons. This is what he 
said : 

“No doubt there will bo a tendency to keep Mie 
atimiilus alive, to search and scrutinise? the activities 
of future governments for some trace of the hidden hand 
of external authority; but such tendencies will not bring 
any nearer to solution the problems of health, education 
and economic well-being for which a remedy will be 
demanded by the peo})le from the govorninenls responsi- 
ble to themselves. The things that matter are no longer 
to be had from a third party as a boon to be sought 
or a concession in be wrested; they are to be devised 
and constructed by those among the fx?ople who aspire 
to leadership. The days of leadership agamat something 
arc passing and the call will be for leadership to some- 
thing.'* 

Those words state a historical fact but they 
also embody a challenge to Indians. This 
challenge has been met and all must admit that 
in spile of inexperience in the work of adminis- 
tration, our brothers who were in charge of the 
different Congress governments on the whoh? 
acciuitted themselves very well. They did prove 
that India is still the mother of talented and 
selfless men who regard it a privilege to serve 
her and her children specially when the latter are 
unfortunate, illiterate and poor. 

Allen Octavian Hume who has been rightly 
called “ the Father of the Indian National Con- 
gress ” was right when he sang in his “ Old Man^: 
Hope ” : 


Do yc suffer ? Do ye feel 
Degradidion ? Undismayed 
Face and grapple with your wrong ! 
Hy themselves are nations made ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ask no h(?lp from Heaven or Hell ! 
Tu yourselves alone seek aid ! 

He that wills, and dares, has all: 
Nations by themselves are made \ 


ECONOMICS OF INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

Bv RAJANI KANTA DAS, M.sc., ph.D. 


Like any other industrj', agriculture is a business 
enterprise, as indicaUd by the fact that the land 
revenue of the Government of India amounts to 
about Rs. 40 crores a year, and of the total 
rev('nu(‘ of I’rovincial Governments to 27 per 
'Ceni in Bengal, 35 per cent in other six provinces, 
and ns mucli as over 50 per cent in the United 
Pi’ovinces; and the capital outlay on Govern- 
ment irrigation works amounted to Rs. 154 
crores by 1936-37 and the total agricultural debt 
amounted to Rs. 900 crores by 1928-29. More- 
over, althi)Ugh by far the largest amount of labour 
is supplied by the cultivators themselves as enter- 
prencurs, over 31 million fickl labourers are 
sii|)j)orted by Indian agriculture and paid wages 
either in cash or in kind. Indian agriculture 
consists larg('ly, however, of subsistence fanning, 
and its success may best be judged from its 
economy rather than from its profit. 

CoMi’AKATiVR PnomiCTivnT 

The first question of agricultural economy 
IS the elliciency of cultivation, which may be 
Judged by comparing the outturn of a unit of land 
for a particular year with that of other year or 
years. Such a comparison is scarcely accui’ate 
inasmuch as all the factors of production, 
namely, laJid, labour and capital, vary from 
year to year. It is nevertheless an important 
method for understanding the rate of agricultural 
progress in a country. 

The agricultural elliciency consists of apply- 
ing science and technology as well as business 
principles to agricultural production with a view 
to increasing the productivity of the land and 
also to counteracting the tendency of diminishing 
retuin and to making the outturn constant and 
peniifinent. Some idea of the agricultural effi- 
ciency of India may be had from the average out- 
turn fier acre of i-icc and wheat, linseed and 
groundnut, cotton and jute, representing the most 
important cereals, oilseeds and fibre crops 
respectively for 13 years in quinquennial and 
annual periods, as shown below. It will be seen 
that the per acre yield has increased in the case 
of wheat and groundnut, and has remained more 
or less stationary in the case of others. The 
period under consideration is, however, too short 
to lead to any definite conclusion. 


Vakiamok tx Yield rrat acbe of Pkincipal (Ikops in' 
Bwtish India* 



1925-26 1930-31 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Crop 

to 

to 

- 

- 

- 


1929-30 1934-35 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Rice (Iba.) 

845 

861 

741 

872 


Wheat ,, 

680 

667 

677 

703 

732 

Linseed ,, 

278 

293 

270 

272 

283 

Crouiidmit 

i,m 

1,033 

1,045 

1,021 

948 

Cotton „ 

88 

88 

99 

113 

97 

Jute „ 

U48 

1.2t>9 

1,333 

1,253 

873 


♦Compiled from the Eativude of Area and Yield of 
Friticipal Cto]>s in India for the respective yeans. 


A more accurate method of judging agricul- 
tural economy is a comparison of the outturn 
of India with that of other countries. Such a 
comparative study is not witlhout some inherent 
defects, inasmuch as the countries differ among 
themselves in climatic conditions, soil fertility, 
capital investment, system of cultivation and 
industrial develofunent ; neverthehiss it is an 
important method for a study of comparative 
productivity. 

The agricultural productivity of India may 
best be compared with countries like China and 
Japan, in which the system of cultivation has 
come down from centuries, with France and 
Italy, in which agriculture and industry keep a 
certain amount of balance, and with Soviet 
Russia and the United States, which contribute 
a large share to the world’s agriculture. As 
compared with the productivity of these countries, 
the productivity of India’s most important crops, 
such as rice, wheat, barley, maize, cotton, linseed 
and groundnut, varies from less than two-thirds 
in the case of cotton, India’s most important 
commercial crop, and«'less than one-half in the 
case of rice, India’s most important food crop, 
to over nine-tenths in the case of linseed. The 
index numbers of these products show that as 
compared with these countries, India’s agriculture 
is only about two-thirds as efficient. 



BCJONDMIOS OF JNBMKT A<mKmttJRte 


CbOP PRODITCmON IN Iniha as oompabid with bomb 
SpBcmBs CouNWBS, 1032-36 1 

(Quinquennial average yield in quintals per hectare) 


Crop 

China 

Japan France 

Italy 

Soviet 

Russia 

Rice t 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Cotton t 
Linseed 
Groundnut 

25*6 

11*1 

12*1 

13*7 

2*4 

18*2tt 

36*0 — 
13-8 15*9 
20*4 14*6 
13*8 14*4 

— 4*6 
21*5 — 

14*3 

10*6 

19*6 

5*9 

7*8 

8*9 

10*1 

2*4 

2*8 

Total average 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

Crop 

U.S.A. 

Total 
average of 
all countries 

India 

Absolute Index 
quantity number 

Rice t 



30-8 (100) 

13-7 

44*4 

Wheat 

8*3 

11-9 „ 

7*0 

58*8 

Barley 

10*6 

12-8 „ 

9*4 

73*4 

Maize 

13*2 

14-1 „ 

8*7 

61*7 

Cotton t 

2*1 

2-3 „ 

0*9 

39*1 

Linseed 

3*5 

4-2 „ 

2*7§ 

64-3 

Groundnut 

7*9 

15-8 „ 

10*0 

63*3 

Total average 


13-1 (100) 

7*5 

57*8 


♦ Compiled, from Intemafional Year-Book of Agn- 
cultural BtaiiBtics^ 1937-38. 

t Fiscal year. India is ilio world’s largest rice 
producer and is followed by China, Indo-China, and 
Japan. 

t Fiscal year. U. S. A. i.s (ho world’s largest cotton 
producer and is followed by India, Russia, China. 
and Brazil. 

tt For four years. 

§ Unmixed crop. 

The low productivity of Indian agriculture 
may partly be ascribed to the low industrial 
efficiency of the Indian cultivator; but among 
the more important causes must be mentioned 
the following : — (1) t)he low fertility of the land; 
(2) the lack of manures and fertilisers; (3) the 
insufficiency of water supply or of irrigation 
works; (4) the poor quality of crops and live- 
stock; (5) the absence of up-to-date agricul- 
tural practices; and (6) the ignorance of modem 
science and technology and business principles. 

Subsidiary Occupations 

Agriculture is essentially a seasonal industry, 
and by far the major part of its operations take 
place in a few months of the year, thus causing 
enforced idleness during long periods. The ex- 
tent bf this enforced idleness has be«i 
conservatively estimated by the Royal Commis- 


sion on Agriculture as varying from two to font 
months in the year, and at a much longer period 
by others.^ The agricultural economy of the 
country is thus closely related with possibilitie® 
of employment during the off-season. 

The causes of the enforced and prolonged 
idleness among the agricultural population in 
India may be classified under three headings, 
namely ^First, the lack of intensity and diver- 
sity in agricultural production, limiting the scope 
of agricultural activities. Out of 213 million 
acres sown with crops in 1937-38, for instance, 
only 54 million acres or little over one-seventh 
of the total was sown with one crop. Secondly, 
the decline of village and cottage industries, as 
well as of arts and crafts, in the face of com- 
petition of organised industries abroad, thus 
throwing a large number of surplus population 
upon the land for livelihood. The agricultural 
population Which was, for instance, 58 per cent 
in 1881, rose to 61 per cent in 1891, 06 per cent 
in 1901, and 73 per cent in 1921, tihough it de- 
clined to 66 per cent in 1931^. .Finally, the 
tardiness in the development of organised indus- 
tries within the country itself in spite of 
unrestricted growth of population. The propor- 
tion of population in industry, transport and 
trade is only 17*5 per cenU' In India as 
compared with 40 per cent in Japan, 41 per cent 
in Italy, 56 per cent in France and 74 per cent 
in England and Wales.'* 

The question of finding subsidiary occupa- 
tions for the rural population is closely connected 
wuth agriculture and came under consideration 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(1926-28), which recommended the development 
of village industries on a co-operative basis, in 
whidh the Government should take the initiative 
in a three-fold way : (1) by imparting techni- 

cal education, especially among the artisan 
classes such as blacksmiths and carpenters; (2) 
by advancing working capital; and (3) by 
running a pioneer enterprise. The Commission 
also recommended that eveiy province should 
encourage the seasonal migration from the 
countryside to those areas where labour is 
needed. This would involve better transporta- 
tion facilities, education of the rural population, 
and a periodical supply of information as to lihe 


1. Abridged Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India p. 17. 

2. Indiari Year Book, 1938-39, p. 406. 

3. Consieting of 10*38 per cent in industry, 1*65 
per cent in transport and 5*J53 per cent in trade. 

4. Annuaire BtcliBtique, Paris, 1938, Divers Pays, 
pp. 243-45; Statistical Abstract for British Ivldia, 1936, 
Tables 17 and 18. 
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labour market with the help of employment 
bureaus.® 

The application of scientific and business 
principles to arts and crafts for their revival is 
still another way of increasing the scope of 
industrial occupation. Some of the arts and 
crafts have not only potential demand but can 
also be economically produced even today. 
Ayiliat is still more imjwrtant is the industrialisa- 
tion of the country and the increase in number 
of large-scale industries, which alone can increase 
the volume of employment, relieve the pressure 
upon the land, urbanise tlie country, raise the 
standard of living and create desire for the 
smaller family. The underlying question of 
rural unemployment is, in fact, over-population 
which has become an outstanding problem of 
the national economy of India. 

Agricultural Income 

Lik(* any other industry, the principal 
object of agriculture is to secure material welfare 
of the cultivators, as indicated by their income. 
An accurate estimation of agricultural income 
raises, however, several difiiculties in India, 
namely : — First, the statistical data of agri- 
cultural production in India are neither 
complete nor satisfactory. Secondly, India is 
still predominantly a country of subsistence 
farming, and most of the agricultural products 
are consumed in the household and thus escape 
market valuation. Thirdly, women and children 
as a rule take part in farming and make the 
par capita estimate of income more difficult. 
Finally, a part of the income of the cultivator 
is often derived fr(nn source's other than agricul- 
ture and may not be separately indicated. 

Accurate information on farm income is 
available only in the ca (' of the Punjab, where 
farm accounts of 24 holdings have been kept in 
different districts for a number of years. ^Plie 
average gross income, expenditure and net in- 
come of these holdings for 1935-36 are shown in 
the table below. The income of a holding 
consists of the value of the total produce, 
whether sold, consumed in the household, paid 
out as wages in kind, or disposed of in any other 
way. The expenditure consists of several items® 

5. Abridged Be/iwt of ihc Royal Commmim on 
Agriadture in India, pp. 70^71. 

6. Til-’ rxpetniiturr conr-istrfs of upkec]) of bullocks, 
liiiW labour, hancstiiif* (hived casual labour), winnow- 
ing (hired casual labourt seed, kamins (charges of 
village arfisfuis), implomeats. well and Persian wheel 
water rates, land revenue and miscellaneous. Of. Farm 
Accounts in the Punjab^ 1935-36. The Board of Economic 
Inquio', Punjab, Publication No. 58. p. xiii. 


but the wages of the members of the farmer's 
family working on the farm and the rent for land, 
whether owned or rented, are not included in it. 
Cash rent paid to the landlord is, however, shown 
separately in each holding. It will be seen that 
the per acre average net income varies from Rs. 
7*99 to Rs. 39* 11 in different districts and from 
Rs. 12*60 in the Older Districts to Rs. 37*96 
i.e,, three times as much as in the Canal 
Colonies. 

Considering the small size of the average 
holding in the Province, this income for the 
family is very small, specially in the older 
districts. Since 1928-29, even this small income 
has been affected by agricultural depression. 

The effect of the fall in prices on agricultural 
income is best indicated by the farm accounts 
kept in several districts of the Punjab for a 
number of years, as shown in t)he tabli‘ below. 
It will be seen that as compared with 1928-29 
net income per acre declined by as much as 76 
per cent in 1930-31, and although there has been 
a rise in ineume since then, even in 1935-36 it 
was still lowei* than i'hat of 1928-29 by 47 per 
cent. 


Avkragb Tni'Ome and Expenditure per acre by Districts 
IN THE Punjab, 1935-36 ♦ 


District 

Area 

(ficre.s) 

(boss 

Income 

Rs. 

Expendi- 

ture 

Rs. 

Net 

Income 

Rs. 

JulluDdur 

58-76 

59-09 

41-49 

17-60 

Ludiiianu 

106-48 

24-84 

16-85 

7-99 

Hoshiaipur 

19-76 

65-65 

35-62 

30-03 

Amritsar 

72-01 

32-49 

20-43 

12-06 

Multan 

84-31 

25-45 

14-90 

10-65 

Rohtjik 

47-67 

41-54 

27*07 

14-47 

Jliehuu 

82-31 

33-50 

21-23 

12-27 

Lyallpur 

817-48 

68*60 

29-49 

39-11 

Moiitgoincry 

39-35 

55-37 

21-41 

33-95 

.Sargodha 

30-47 

42-53 

30-34 

12-19 

Average — 

Older 

Districl.s 

471-30 

35-30 

22-70 

12-60 

C^anal 

(Colonies 

886*30 

67-13 

ft 

29-18 

37-95 

Total : 

1,357*60 

56*08 

26*93 

29-15 


*Farm Acoounta in the Pvmjah, 1935-36, Board of 
Economic Enquiry, Punjab, Publication No. 68, pp. 16-17. 
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Variation in Net Income per acre of AGRicvi;ruRE in 
THE Punjab since 1928-29 * 


Year 

Gross 

income 

Expendi- 

ture 

Net 

Total 

sum 

income 

Index 

number 

1928-29 

63-50 

30-98 

32-52 

100 

1929-30 

51-75 

31-67 

20-08 

62 

1930-31 

31-26 

23-43 

7-83 

24 

1931-32 

31-43 

19*55 

11-88 

37 

1932-33 

43-14 

22-91 

20-23 

62 

1933-34 

33-35 

21-58 

11-77 

36 

1934-35 

38-13 

21-09 

17-04 

52 

1935-36 

38-14 

20-81 

17*33 

53 


* Farm Accomlm in the Punjab, 1935-36. The Board 
of Economic Enfjuiry. Punjab, Publication No. 58, 
1938, p. 4. 

This slump in agricultural prices affected 
the value of principal crops in ail the provinces 
as well as in India as a whole, as shown below^ 
It will be seen t)hat, as compared with 1928-29, 
the value of the principal crops declined by from 
39 to 63 per cent in the provinces and by 53 pe r 
cent in the whole country. In other words, as 
compared with the year 1^8-29, the value of the 
jirincipal crops of India declined by more than 
onc-half in 1933-34. 

Vautk op Prinoip.al Crops tn British India. 

1928-29 and 1933-34 ♦ 


Prox'inee 

1928-29 

Rs. 

(eraros) 

19:13-34 

R*s, 

( crores) 

Percontag 
decrease 
from 192^ 

Madra.-y 

180-78 

83-17 

54-0 

Bom})ny 

120-52 

60-52 

49-8 

Bengal 

232-59 

95-56 

59-9 

United Prox incus 

140-52 

85-65 

39-0 

Punjab 

;d-78 

40-11 

47-8 

Burnijj 

63-38 

23-26 

63-3 

Bihar and Orissa. 

137*86 

55-34 

59-9 

Central Pjrovinci^s 
and Berar 

68-77 

30-33 

44-9 

Total 

1.021-20 

473-94 

53-6 


* Review of the Trade of India, 1934-35, p. 10. 
This statement is evidently incomplete inasmuch as it 
doe.s not take into account the minor and some major 
provinces such as Assam and N.-W. F. Province, as weU 
as minor crops such as fruit and vegetables. 

Attempts have been made from time to time 
to estimate the annual income of Indian culti- 
vators. The per capita income for the 
agricultural population was officially estimated 
at Rs. 18 per annum in 1880 and at Rs. 20 per 
annum in 1901-02.'^ The more recent figure is 
that of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 
which estimated from the prices of agricultural 


products in 1928 that the average per capita 
income from agriculture did not work out at a 
higher figure than Rs. 42 a year.^ That by far 
the majority of Indian cultivators live in extreme 
poverty is admitted even by the Government. 
Says the Director of Puclic Information : 

“ The vast majorily of the rural population in India, 
lives perj)otuiilly on the very margin of subsistence.'”* 

What is more important is the real income, 
the imtx)rtance of which has become all the more 
greater in recent years in view of the fact that 
since 1928-29, the prices of agricultural produce 
have decreased much faster than those of manu- 
factured goods. For instance, as compared wdth 
the prices of 1914 as the base, the index num- 
bers of agricultural products and manufactured 
goods, such as cotton and w^oollcn fabrics, sugar 
iind mustard oil, were 139 and 143 in 1928 and 
77 and 99 in 1938 respectively, showing that in 
both years the prices of agricultural products 
were miidh lower than those of manufactured 
goods.^^ 

By far the most important item of the 
rural budget in India is the food grain. On the 
basis of the figures on grains, including oilseeds, 
the amount of food for daily consumption in 
different provinces was estimated in i937, as 
shown below. In this estimate, the loSvS of food 
owing to husk, transport and storage, amounting 
to from 20 to 40 per cent has been supposed 
to be compensated by the lower estimate of the 
grain production by the cultivators, amounting 
to from 25 to 30 per cent. It will be seen that 
grain consumption per day varies from 18 to 
^ oz. and the nitrogen from 7 to 16 grams in 
different provinces. 

INDUCTION IN OZ. OF FoOD GRAINS IN BRITISH InDIX*^ 

Tolal Nitrogen 
grain oz.; gi’arn 

Total grains Popiilal ioii per brad per head 
PVovince (million tons) (millions) per day i»erday 


Assam 

1-6 

8-6 

18 

7 

Bengal 

9-3 

48-9. 

19 

7 

Bihar & Orissa 

9-0 

36-7 

24 

11 

Bombay 

6-1 

20-6 

29 

16 

C. Provinces 

4-8 

15-5 

30 

15 


♦Sir John Russell ; Report on the Work of the 
Imperial Council of A(/rktdlural Research in Applying 
Sl?icncc to Crop Production in India, p. 17. Including 
pulses, oilseeds (except cotton seeds). Madras includes 
groundnuts forming 20 per cent of tlic total grain. 

7. Lord Curzon’a fistiinate, compii^^ing income from 
both agriculture and other sources. 

8. Indian Year-Book, 1938-39, p. 406. 

9. India in 1930-Sl, p. 157. 

10. Indian Trade Journal, September 14, 1939. p. 
1449. 
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PuoDDcnoN m oz. or Food Gbainb in Britibh Indu 
( continued) 


Total grains 

Province (million tons) 

Population 

(millions) 

Total 
grain oz. ; 
per head 
per day 

Nitrogen 
gram 
per head 
per day 

Madnus 10*4 

46-7 

22 

11 

Punjab 6-0 

23-6 

21 

12 

U. Provinces 10*6 

46’7 

22 

13 


The food grain, varying from 20 to 22 oz. 
on the average, would give a daily calorie of 
from 2,000 to 2,600, according to the amount of 
oilseed included in it, and a nitrogen supply of 
12 grams which are not far abort of from 2,200 
to 2,600 calories required in India, as compared 
with 3,000 calories required in Europe. But the 
deficiency of Indian diet in quality appears from 
comparing the ill-balanced diet with an ideal 
well-balanced diet, as the latter would require 
15 oz. of cereals instead of 20‘3 oz. of pulse 
instead of 1 ’4 oz. of green leafy vegetables and 
6 oz. of non-leafy vegetables instead of 2 in each 
case, 2 oz. of fats and oils instead of O-S, and 
8 oz. of milk instead of 2. Moreover, the well- 
balanced diet would also require 2 oz. of fruits 
which are altogether absent from the ill-balanced 
diet.*’ 

From the above discussion it is clear that the 
food supply in India is deficient for several 
reason : First, there is a lack of animal pro- 
teins which are biologically more efiicient than 
those derived from cereals, the latter supplying 
about 87 per cent of the total calorics in India. 
Secondly, there is a lack of vitamins, especially 
of A and B, as indicated by certain “ deficiency 
diseases ” such as “ keratomalacia ” and 
“ stomatitis.” Thirdly, there is also a deficiency 
of calcium and iron in the food of most people, 
as indicated by the low hemoglobin content. 
Finally, there is a deficiency of milk and sugar 
in Indian diet, the former amounting to 7 oz. per 
person per day in India, as compared with 39 
oz. in Great Britain, and the latter amounting 
to 7'8 lb.“ per h(^ad per year in India, as com- 
pared with 108-8 lb. in the United Kingdom. 

National Economy 

Agriculture forms the foundation of the 
Indian national economy. In spite of the deve- 
lopment of other industries such as mining, 
forestry, transport, and manufacture, as including 
both arts and crafts and organised industries, 
agriculture remains the premier national industry 

11. Sir John Russell : Op. eit., p. 18. 

12. Indian Information, November 16, 1939, p. 861. 


and the mam source of national income. The 
importance of agriculture in national economy 
becomes evident from every aspect of economic 
organisation. 

First, by far the largest amount of Indian 
capital is invested in agriculture : (1) the agri- 
cultural holdings are the largest fixed capital, 
as indicated by the large amount of annual land 
revenue paid to the Government; (2) the irri- 
gation system represents another class of 
important fixed capital as indicated by the large 
investment in the Government Canals referred 
to before; (3) farm implements, including 
ploughs and carts, though simple and cheap, 
•represent a considerable amount of capital 
investment; and (4) livestock, the labour and 
manure values of which alone amount to Rs. 400 
crores and Rs. 276 crores respectively.^® 

Secondly, occupational distribution is still 
another indication of the importance of agricul- 
ture in the national economy of India. Of all 
the persons gainfully occupied in 1931, about 
two-thirds were directly supported by agriculture, 
but including those who were indirectly depen- 
dent on it, the total number of the people 
supported by agriculture for livebhood would 
amount to four-fifths of the total population. 

Thirdly, agriculture also forms the basis of 
national industries, including trade and transport. 
Most of the important industries of India, such 
as the cotton mill industry and the jute mill 
industry, depend entirely on agricultural pro- 
ducts. Similarly, railway and steamship are 
engaged in transporting mostly agricultural pro- 
ducts, and transactions in agricultural products 
still form the main function of the internal 
trade. 

Finally, the most important product of 
agriculture in India, however, is the crop, the 
value of which was estimated by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee to be about Rs. 
1200 crores for 1928-29, as referred to before. 
To this must be added the values of the livestock 
products, such as dairy products, hides and skins 
and W’ool, amounting to Rs. 300 crores, Rs. 40 
crores and Rs. 3 crores respectively a year. In 
fact, aside from 20 per cent contributed by 
industrial and other occupations, 80 per cent of 
the national income of India is derived from 
agriculture.®* 

Intbenational Economy 

Indian agriculture also plays an important 
role in international, economy. India, including 

13. ty. C; Wrif^bt : Op. dt., pp. 65^ and 127. 

14. C^. Tho Wealth of 7nim ; P. A. Wadia and 
G. N. Jaalu, Lond<«, }026,.p. 19A 
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the Indian States, with a territory , of 1’ 5 million 
square miles and a pppulation of 338 millions, 
stands seventih in area and second in population 
among the largest countries of the world.“ 

From the viewpoint of the land under staple 
crops all over the world, India cultivates practi- 
cally all ilhe total area under jute, one-half of 
that under rice, one-fifth under cotton, one- 
seventh under linseed, one-tenth under wheat, 
and one-thirteenth under barley, as shown in 
the table helow. 

Moreover, there are also considerable por- 
tions of other areas which are devoted to the 
cultivation of other crops of international 
importance. 


Arras ondeb certain Crops in India as compared 
WITH THOSE IN THE WoRU) (1936) * 
(millious of hectares) 


Crop 

Total area 
of all 
countries 

Area in 

Actual area 

India 

Percentage 
of total 

Jute 

M6 

116 

99-8 

nice 

58-6 

29-3 

50-0 

(Vittoii 

38-8 

10-3 

20-5 

Linsoed 

7-8 

1-1 

14-1 

Wheat 

137-7 

13-6 

9-9 

; Barley 

38-1 

2-4 

6-9 


* Compiled from the International Year-Book of 
AgrimAlurdl Statistics, 1937-38. 


India also possesses a large porportion of 
ihe world’s livestock. For instance, India, inclu- 
ding the Indian States, possesses 214 million head 
of cattle including buffaloes, as compared with 66 
million in the United States and 66 million in 
Soviet Russia, 52 million head of goats 
as compared with 22 million in China 
and 12 million in Turkey, and 43 million head 
of sheep as compared with 130 million in 
.Australia, 64 million in Soviet Russia and 52 
million in the United States, thus standing first 
in the possession of cattle and goats and fourth 
in the possession of sheep.^* 

In the production of some of the staple 
crops of the world Indian agriculture also plays 
an important part. India jffoduces, for instance, 
the whole of fihe world’s jute, one-half of the 
groundnut, over two-fifths of the rice and tea, 
over one-fourth of the tobacoo, and one-fifth 

iB. * The total areas in miStions of kilometres (with 
estimated population in 1936-36) of large countries are 
as follows : (1) Soviet Russia, 21 -IB (178): (2) China. 
S-8 (428) ; (3) Canada, 9-56 (11) ; (4) Brazil, 8-61 (42) ; 
(5) U.8.A.. 7-83 (128); and (6) Australia, 7-7 (68). 

16. Compiled from the International Year-Book of 
Agricultural Statistics, 1937-38. 


of ihe cane sugar; moreover India produces 
cotton seed, cotton, linseed, and wheat, varying 
from three-twentieths to one-tenth of the world’s 
production. The production of the crops, such 
as millet, maize and barley, is also considerable. 

Important AoRicuLruRAL Products of India as 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OP THE W(«U), 1936-37 ♦ 


India 



The world 
(in million 
quintals) 

Total 
produce 
(in million 
quintals) 

Per cent, 
of total 

Jute 

15-7 

15-4 

98-1 

Groundnut 

63-0 

33-1 

52-5 

Rice 

920-0 

404-0 

44-4 

Tea 

437-0 (kg.) 

179*0 (kg.) 

42-9 

Tobacco 

2,040- 0 

543-5 

26-6 

Cane sugar t 

179-9 

39-6 

20-3 

Cotton seed 

152-7 

23-9 

16-7 

Cotton 

74-8 

10-2 

13-7 

Linseed 

25-5 

3-2 

12-5 

Wheat 

1,037-0 

99-7 

9-9 


* Compiled from International Year-Book of Agricul- 
tural Statistics, 1937-38; Statistical Year-Book of the 
Ledguc of Nations, 1939. 

t Since 1936-37, there has been a decline in the pro- 
duction of cane sugar in India, the figures being 32-4 
million quintals in 1937 and 1938 and 27*5 million quin- 
tols in 1938-39. 

What is more important in India’s inter- 
national economy is her contribution to the export 
and import trade of the world. Of the various 
crops which take part in the international export 
trade, India contributes practically all the jute, 
two-fifths of the rape-seed, over one-third of the 
tea and groundnut, about one-fourth of the 
cotton and castor seeds, and about one-sixth 
of the linseed, as shown below. 

Indian AaRicumiRAi. Products in the iNnatNATioNAL 
Export Market, 1936* 

Total Exports from India 

quantity in 

the world Per cent. 

Products market Quantity of total 

Jute (1.000 quintals) 8j229 8,m 98-4 

I^Ct|) 0 S 60 Ci 

(1,000 quintals) 784 316 40-3 

Tea (metric tons) 430,054 140,682 35-1 

Oroundnut 

(1.000 quintals) 18,090 6,014 38-3 

Cotton 

(1,000 quintals) 30,674 7.233 23-5 

Castor seeds 

(1,000 quintals) 1,773 416 23-6 

Linseed 

(1,000 quintals) 19,788 3,145 15-8 

♦Compiled from the International Year-Book of 
Agricultural Statistics, 1937-38, pp. 411, et seq. 
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In brief, India cultivatee a large proportion 
of the agricultural area, and raises a large part 
of the agricultural produce, of the world, and 
contributes an important share to the world’s 
export trade in agricultural products. Moreover, 
standing eighth among the exporting countries 


and ninth among the imi^rting countries, and 
purchasing large quantities of manufactured 
goods, which form over three-fourths of her 
imports, India has become an integral part of 
world’s economic organisation. 


SUNDERLAND MEMORIAL AT THE VISVA-BHARATI 

By Dr. TARAKNATH DAS 


Those who arc interested in the promotion of 
friendly relations between India and the world 
at large and particularly the United States of 
America must be aware of the great service 
rendered by the late Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland. 
Those wlio arc interested in Indian Freedom and 
conscious of the importance of world public 
opinion and particularly American public opinion, 
know the service rendered by the late Rev. Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland, who at least should be remem- 
bered for his monumental Avork, India in 
Bondage arui Her Right to Freedom, wdiich was 
published in New York at the expense of Dr. 
Sunderland an(i translated into Japanese and 
French. For at least fifty years Dr. Sunderland 
served tlie cause of India with effectiveness and 
zeal, which A’cry few Indian patriots, not to 
si)eak of India’s foreign friends have shown. 

Some time ago Indian and American friends 
of Dr. Sunderland decided to raise a fund — 
Sunderland Memorial Foundation — 'to perpetuate 
the memory of this great friend of India. It was 
decided that the fund raised A\’ould be used as 
a capital for establishing scholarships for Indian 
girl students at the Visva-Bharati. As an hum- 
ble beginning of this noble adventure, a sum of 
Five Hundred rupees has been sent ^to Mr. 
Rathindranath Tagore, son of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Founder-President of the Visva- 
Bharati, by Rev. John Howland Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, New York, the Chairman of 
Sunderland Memorial Fund Committee in the 
United States. 


It is our hope that this Fund will be aug- 
mented by contributions from Indian friends of 
Dr. Sunderland and particularly those Indians 
wlio have been educated in the United States. 
We sincerely hope that the Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment throughout India will take .steps to hold 
a Sunderland Memorial Day every year and 
collect contributions. 

If Indian friends of Dr. Sunderland and 
Indians who have received their higher education 
in the United States contributes generously tO' 
this fund, then from the interest of the capital 
not only several Indian girls may be educated, 
but other steps might be taken to promote cul- 
tural co-operation between the United States 
and India. 

We sincerely hope that Indian nationalists 
and cultural leaders will not fail to show their 
gratefulness to Dr. Sunderland, who during his 
life-tirae supported the cause of India in many 
ways, including expenditure of no less than! 
Fifteen Thousand dollars to spread truth about 
India among the American people. The serAUce 
rendered by Dr. Sunderland cannot be estimated 
by any money-value. We arc not asking Indians 
to spend any money outside of India; but we 
are appealing to them to strengthen the 
Sunderland Memorial Fund which will help the 
cause of education of women of India and 
cement Indo- American cultural co-operation, 
through Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Internation- 
al University — the Visva-Bharati. 

Now York. October 24. 1940 



A NOTABLE INDIAN RULER 

The Late Maharaja Madhav Rao Scindia of Gwalior 


By De. PRAKASH CHANDRA, m.a., 

The magnificent equestrian statue of Maha- 
raja Madhav Rao Scindia which was unveiled 
in Gwalior on the 22nd November; 1940 seeks to 
symbolise the debt of gratitude which Gwalior 
owes to him. For Gwalior as we know it is 
his creation and his alone. The Victoria Col- 
lege, the .laiarogya Hospital, the Jinsi Building, 
the Hotel de Gwalior, the Town of Sipri nest- 
ling among the tree-clad hills, the race course — 
all these are memorials of the man which time 
cannot efface. But it was not only in stone 
that the restless spirit of the late Maharaja 
found expression. The Gwalior Light Rail- 
way, the Engineering AVorks, the lyeather Fac- 
tory, tlie Potteries, the very excellent loads 
which connect the far-flung Gwalior State, 
attest to his deep anxiety to exploit the in- 
dustrial and commercial ixissibilities of his 
tlomains to the full. The twelve volumes of 
Darbar Policy, the series of thirty-six Memo- 
randa, the Annual Administration Reports, the 
Inspection Notes all indicate the pains which 
he took to acquaint himself with the condition 
of Ids people at first hand, and how he sought 
to improve it. But more important than all the 
concrete things which he has left behind him 
is the memort" enshrined in the hearts of men 
who either met him or had the privilege of en- 
joying the amenities, he so lavishl}’’ provided 
them with. It is not very many years ago 
when Madho Maharaj lived, but already he 
has become a legendary figure suffused with 
many romantic tales. 

As a child, he gave evidence of those re- 
markable qualities which were the distin^ish- 
ing features of his character. There is an 
interesting story which relates how the little 
Prince refused to comply wdth the request of 
the Palace barber for the cast off clothes. 

“ Your Highness,” appealed the barber to 
Maharaja Jayaji Rao, “ I asked the Chhota 
Maharaj for the clothes he had put off before 
the bath but he would not give them to me.” 
This-wiade the father pamie and after survey- 
ing his son who had in tne meanwhile arrived 
and stood in front of him, *he thus summed up 
his son's character : ” He will not be as gene- 
rous as the Maharajas generally are. He will 
enjoy but little ease and comfort and will con- 


Li,.B., ph.D. (London), f.b. hist. s. 

stantly be moving about. Of the blessings of 
the earth he will have a small share, will eat 
ordinary food and wear ordinary clothes.” 
“But” added the Maharaja, “he will earn a 
great reputation and name.” All this may not 
have been so apparent to a life reader less 
shrewd than Maharaja Jayaji Rao, but what 
was plain to everybody was the great interest 
the boy took in scientific inventions. He would 
pay any number of visits to the State work- 
shops and watch “the wheels go round,” arid 
similar was the appeal which Sir Michael 
Filose’s house with its models and telescopes 
made to him. He found the railway engine 
much more interesting and alive than many of 
the human beings the ordinary run of business 
brought him in contact with. Before he was 
eight he had mounted up the footplate of the 
locomotive at the Gwalior Station and tried to 
persuade the engine driver to let him take it 
to Agra ! All this shows that he was interest- 
ed in applied knowledge and that it was the 
utilitarian aspect of things which appealed to 
him. This attitude clung to him through life 
and formed the basis of his claim that he 
judged everything by results. 

On December lH, 1894, Madhav Rao Scin- 
d'a who had just completed his eighteenth year 
was invested with full ruling powers.' Lord 
Elgin, the Viceroy, was unable to come but the 
announcement was made on his behalf by his 
Agent, Sir David Barr. The final words of his 
address may well be quoted here for they fur- 
nish an instance in whidh advice given was 
actually followed which does not often happen ; 

" On this nuspiciou.'i day. when .vour Hiahness’ 
minority rneb and yon cnlpv upon your duties as a 
Ruler. I would ask you to resolve .so to nde your actions 
that you may uphold the diftnity and honour of your 
name and secure the peace, prosperity, and haippineas 
of your State and your people.” 

rVith characteristic zeal, the Maharaja 
plunged himself immediately into public work. 
Tlierc had been speculation as to whom he would 
appoint as his EHwan but he astonished all by 
letting that post remain unfilled. He became 
his own Diwan and set up a standard which 
while it drew forth all his mental powers shat- 
tered his physical frame and made it well-nigh 
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impossible for his subordinates to keep pace 
with him. Like Frederick the Great of Prussia 
he considered himself the first servant of his 
people. 

My subject arc God Almighty’s trust with me; 
therefore I am their servant/’ 

This was the spirit which inspired his atti- 
tude to his high office. In his efforts to amelio- 
rate the condition of his people, he did not 
spare himself nor those whose lot it was to 
work with him. He said : 

“1 must takn care of my work, God will take care 
of my health.” 

It was not only that he confined his atten- 
tion to the laying down of large schemes of 
policy, he must personally attend to their exe- 
cution in their minutest details. “ The cumula- 
tive effect of little things is great,” he was 
wont to observe, “ therefore don’t belittle them.” 
He realised more than anybody else that work 
is illimitable but that human life is short. Un- 
fortunately, later this reflection became an ob- 
session with him. “Life is short as it is; why 
shorten it further by waste of time ” would re- 
cur to him again and again with strange per- 
tinacity even when 'he was suffering from ill- 
health and deny to him that relaxation which 
if taken at the proper time might have pro- 
longed his life to the lasting benefit of his people. 

The first reform which he undertook after 
his investiture was the reorganisation of the 
secretariat. This was placed under the com- 
petent supervision of Sir Michael Filose. Bui 
every import, ant case went up to His Highness 
for his personal consideration and orders. The 
Maharaja had his office in the Secretariat Build- 
ing itself where he could be seen working ten or 
twelve hours a day like any low-paid clerk. 
This had the desired effect of keeping the en- 
tire staff wide-awake and up to the mark. But 
His Highness did not spend all his time in the 
capital. His love of open air combined with 
his passion for finding out things for himself 
drove him to undertake extensive and arduous 
tours in the districts. He wanted to be sure 
that the Subas and the Tahsildars were active- 
ly solicitiouB about the welfare of the ryots 
and that they scrupulously followed the orders 
issued from the headquarters. These journeys 
were accomplished on horseback and the Maha- 
raja who could ride for sixty or seventy miles 
without fatigue would on arrival immediately 
begin the work of inspection. And nothing es- 
caped his keen observation. He would address 
innumerable question^ to the officials cm the 
spot on all earthly huhSects, would casually 
meet the villagers and ascertain their needs end 


points of view, and receive petitions from those 
who had or fancied that they had a grievance. 

Of his actual work in administration, it 
is impossible to write at all adequately within 
such a short ocHnpasa. I^ere was no depart- 
ment of the State which did not come within 
his vigilant eye and where he did not introduce 
reform which raised its efficiency and multi- 
plied its capacity for catering to the needs of 
the people. The nimble mind of the Maharaja 
was visible everywhere and it is astonishing to 
remark the almost miraculous results which he 
accomplished in Such a short time. All the 
departments which exist today in their present 
form bear the impress of his masterful and 
never-tiring personality. When he took charge, 
the Statute Book of Gwalior contained no more 
than half a dozen codes or manuals. Within 
a few years a series of scientifically drafted 
laws poured out — the Penal Code, the Codes of 
Civil and Criminal Procedure, the Revenue 
Code; and when he died no less than 42 enact- 
ments (exclusive of Departmental Codes, 
Manuals, and Rules) were in force. Not only 
did he reform the law, he overhauled com- 
pletely the judicial system of Gwalior, He car- 
ried through the separation of the executive 
from judicial functions and did all he could to 
ensure the impartiality, independence, and com- 
petence of the Law Courts. He could not bear 
outsidi' interference with the inevitable and 
ruthless course of law and took care not to 
intervene himself. Sometimes, however, he felt 
that judicial procedme was cumbrous and there 
was danger of the judges and the lawyers losing 
themselves in the mazes of legal forms and 
technicalities with the probable result of justice 
being denied. If he thought that the ends of 
justice would be better met by a short and 
summary trial, he did not shrink from adopting 
such a course. An instance is the trial of Pan- 
dit Sheo Charan, the Postmaster-General, who 
had been guilty of embezzlement. Immediately 
on getting the news, he ordered the officer’s 
amst and directed the Accountant-General to 
examine the postal accounts and submit a re- 
port within twenty-four hours. Next day, the 
Maharaja himself held the trial in the Jaibilas 
Palace and pronounced the sentence in the full 
presence of the Darbaries who had been hastily 
summoned for the purpose. The words of the 
man who acted as His Highness’ Sarishtad'j* on 
that famous occasion* deserve quotation ; 

“The mp.st extraordinary thing I have to relate is 
what followed. His Highness asked me whether the 
(harge was proved against the accused, and I replied 
that it was Well proved and a^nst all. the accused. I 
offered to write the iudjpnent giving resisons. 'TOs 
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His Highness the Malmraj.a of Gwalior lequcslingHis late Highness Ghhatrapali Maharaja 

of Kolhapur to unveil the statue 


Highness said that he would himself write the judgment 
1111(1 at on(?e ])ro(;(:>c'dt‘d to dictate it fr<im his notes. I 
wfus almost dumb-stnick to find His Highness dictating 
a pro])cr well-reason(;d judgment. His Highness’ genms 
had ermlded liiin to bo a muster of (:!ven the Judicial 
Department, not. only in theory but in fact, within the 
short period of five or six years, by the person.al atten- 
tion that he had paid to the working of that as of every 
other I)(^partmeiit.” 

Rei>ort has it that the Dowager Maharani 
who with all her queenly figure had a woman^s 
heart protested at the result of the trial. Madho 
Maharaj had very deep affection for his mother; 
in fact he idolised her but this is the reply 
which he gave and it bears visibly the stamp 
of truth : 

“ Mother ! I do not wish to be severe on others 
and to be known as a high-handed ruler. I really feel 
very much grieved when 1 have to be severe on oth^s 
who are old servants of the State and on w'hom the 
Stft^has spent lacs of nipees in making them lit and 
efficient. I cannot encourag^ dishonesty and will never 
let it go unpunished. You know I am responsible for 
the good government of the State. If I overlook dis- 
honesty in big officials, how can I expect low-paid 
employees to be honest ? I am today more grieved 
than you are, so much so that I cannot enjoy tny meals. 
But it was my duty and I have discharged it a^d I wiU 
always do so whenever occasion aruses, When I do not 


indulge mvself in idlcn(!S,s, how can I tolerate others to 
be idle ? ” , 1 i . I 

The Maharaja certainly was not idle. He 
did a great deal for the dissemination of educa- 
tion in all its varied aspects. The Victoria 
College, the Madhav Collegci, the Sardar School 
owe their inception to him. A bold beginning 
was made with female education. Tlie Cen- 
tral Polytechnic Institute was opened with a 
view to provide technical education of various 
kinds. The science of music and of medicine 
received encouragement by the opening of a 
number of Music and Ayurvedic Schools. Steps 
were taken for the reclamation and teaching of 
wild tribes and the problem of juvenile offen- 
ders remedied by the establishment of reforma- 
tory institutions. 

The question of improving the material and 
moral position of the lyots throughout engaged 
the attention of His Highness. He inaugurated 
a series of measures calculated to improve agri- 
culture in all its phases. Eciuitable land laws 
and improved methods bf revenue .collection 
were introduced. A scientific system of survey 
and settlement was applied and pushed forward 
with gr^at vigour. In all the centres of rural 
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population Agricultural Banks and Co-operative 
Societies were established and Agricultural 
Demonstration Farms were opened for the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge. Among other 
innumerable measures which were adopted to 
improve the economic condition of the villages, 
mention might be made of the execution of 
huge irrigation projects, tlie extension of the 



The statue of His late Highness Maharaja 
Madhav Rao Scindia of Gwalior 


railway line, the construction of new roads, and 
the organisation of the Forest and Industries 
Departments. When a famine broke out relief 
works on a large scale were opened, poor houses 
started, liberal remissions in land revenue allow- 
ed, and the Maharaja himself supervised the 
machinery set in motion to checkmate the will 
of Nature. 

But it was not only that he cared for the 
bodily comforts of his subjects. His idea was 
to enable them to think and act for themselves. 
While it would be an exaggeration to suggest 
that he contemplated a democratic government 
for his State, what is undoubtedly true is that 
he took steps to rouse the interest of the people 
in public affairs. To that end the Ja^aji Pratap, 
a weekly newspaper, was started in 1906 and 
received anonymous contributions from His 


Highness himself setting forth his views on 
public questions. The creation of Lashkar 
Municipal Committee was a measure in the 
same direction. In 1921, he laid the founda- 
tion of the Majlis-i-Am, a body of selected re- 
presentatives from the different parts of the 
Gwalior State, whose function was to keep the 
ruler in iouch with public opinion and to advise 
him on matters affecting the State. 

These then' were some of the achievements 
of Maharaja Madhav Rao Scindia. But it 
would be an error to suppose that because he 
accomplished so much, he was a mere automa- 
.ton. In actual fact it will be difficult to dis- 
cover a man more intensely human, more over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness. 
Stevenson has said : 

Wc respect our friends for Uioir virtues and love 
them for ilieir fauJts/’ 

Judged by this standard, the late Maharaja 
had many sterling qualities but he was not 
altogether free from human failings. He was 
a man with a strong and impressive personali- 
ty. His large and prominent eyes stamped him 
as different from the ordinary run of mortals. 
Dr. Johnson said of Burke tliat, if a sudden 
shower led him and another to seek shelter to- 
gether, the stranger would exclaim : “ Here is 

an extraordinary jnan ! So also was it diffi- 
cult for a person to come across Madho Mulia- 
raj and fail to be attracted by those beautiful 
and piercing eye^s. And it was just as well, 
for he did nob rely on things ordinary jKiople 
use to make an effect. He was quite careless 
in the matter of dress. It is indeed doubtful 
whether the colourful robes which the British 
Universities threw over his shoulders brought 
him any exquisite satisfaction. An ideal host, 
he often took pleasure in preparing a hasty 
repast which he took with all imaginable relish. 
On these occasions which formed a feature of 
his picnics he would ask all his attendants to 
gather sticks, light their fires, prepare their 
separate meals, and, worst luck, to sample them 
for his inspection. It must have been a jolly 
sight to see high officials of the State with their 
glurn faces getting the smoke into their eyes 
and getting their fingers burnt. This was only 
one of the forms his genius for practical jokes 
took, and there was hardly anyone who escaped 
some similar attentiop. Even his mothu*’ to 
whom he was passionately devoted often-tiraes 
became the victim of her son^s practical jokes, 
and possibly also His late Majesty King George 
V. Major Hashmat Ullah has written : 

I recall an interesting little incident, when on 
the fiist day His Majesty went to Shivpuri on the 
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Gwalior Light Railway. His Majesty went into the 
bathroom but could not open the door when he wanted 
to come out. His Majesty called out, but his voice 
was not heard. At last he shouted at a high pitch of 
voice, ' Scindia, I am in trouble.^ His Highness* has- 
tened towards the bathroom and opened the door and 
the joke was thoroughly enjoyed.’* 

Stern and impending when his duty called 
him, he often stepped down from his pedestal 
and genially mixed with his guests on social 
and informal occasions. Runs one of liis say- 
ings : 

In a communal gathering, none is high and none 
is low. Prince and peasant are literally equal.*’ 

He made it a point to reply to his private 
letters, no matter who the correspondent might 
be. He loved to exchange confidences with his 
friends and felt flattered when somebody sought 
his advice in private matters. On several occa- 
sions he acted as a trustee and discharged his 
duties with meticulous care. 

His attitude to religion was marked by a 
wide catholicity of outlook. The King George 


Park wdth its Gopal Mandir, Sikh Gurdwara, a 
Mosque, and a Theosophical Lodge bears strik- 
ing testimony to the sense of equality with 
wdiich he regarded the religions of his diverse 
people. It was characteristic of him that, while 
on the one hand he led the worship of Sri Gan- 
pati in tlie Palace, with no less enthusiasm did 
he escort the Tazia to the field of Karbala. 

He had little book-learning but by careful 
observation had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of men and things. That sense of curiosity 
which had impelled him as a child to take in- 
terest in mechanical appliances lay at the basis 
of his ceaseless quest for finding out the real 
condition of his people, and no less at the 
thoroughness with which he sought to improve 
it. It may be that while thus engaged he some- 
times grew impatient, sometimes doubted 
whether his subordinates were quite as keen as 
he himself was. It may he that he made exact- 
ing demands on his officials, but did he not 
make greater on himself and was not the aim 
high enough to merit the supreme sacrifice ? 



A net-work of art is this tower. A low angle photograph of a tower of the Somnathpur 

Every stone that has been used for raising this temple has beeii sculptured into a work oi ar 

before being ^troduoed into its place 



THE SWEDEN OF HIND : SOME MYSORE MIRACLES 

By Pkofessor S. KESAVA IYENGAR 


On 1st May, 1940, Ainin-iil-Mulk Sir Mirza 
Ismail completed fourteen years of his D(‘wan- 
ship of the Mysore State, and about this time, 
the reformed legislature of Mysore has had a 
career of great usefulness of seventeen years 
after the Mysore Constitution was last lilx'ralis- 
ed. The Government of Mysore Act, 1940, will 
be put into forei* as from February 8, 1941, 



His late Sri Krislma Uaja Wadiyar 

Bahachir 1\' of Mysore 


and in the eyes of a student of Indian Econo- 
mics, the achievements and prospects of Mysore 
must look singular. The usual routine of ^‘pro- 
gressive measures ” are outside the pale of this 
note, and only the special features of Mysore 
progress and policy are enumerated briefly. 

The Smting 

With an area of 29,483 square miles and a 
population of about six and a lialf million, with 
an altitude generally exceeding 2,400 feet and 
the maximum mean temperature not exceeding 


85 degrees, with the Jog Falls having a drop of 
830 feet, with the Kolar Gold Fields and the 
Kemrnangundi iron deposits, with the fifty- 
seven feet high image of Gomateshwara, with 
sandalwood forests whose capital value can- 
not be estimated, and her elephants, with tlK'. 
numerous river junctions and vast reservoirs 
ancient and modern, with her garden cities and 
village factories, it is no wonder that this State 
was the favourite haunt of many a religious 
leader in the past and innumerable tourists in 
the present. As an Englishman put it n‘cently : 

“ The St;iU' is thrre open as a book that he who runs 
may road. And ho who walks may road hotter than ho 
who run.s. and lie wIjo rests awhile by the waysido will 
find that it profit^^ him both in body and soul. And ho 
who comes to settle anions us can verify the truth of 
the statement made by a Fren(?]i Historian as lonp hro 
jvs the year 1800 ; ^ The plains of Mysore afford the 

most beautiful ])abitati()n^ that Nature has to offer to 
mankind n|>on the Earth 

Addressing the Worhl Student Christian 
P'ederation, the late 1 ‘evered Maharajn of Mysore 
said : 

“ You have met tojJiether in one common faith and 
you have mel m what may )iot. b(' unlil.ly descrilx'fl as 
the lioly land of anolher. Here in Mysoi'o, bf'fore the 
beginning: of your era. the King ( ■handragupta having 
turned Jain and. left his kingdom on Tnigritnage, found 
l»ea(a? in death. Hero again, each of the tlinar grc'at 
teachers of Hinduism s])eut a part of his life. Sliaiikara- 
c.Viarya, the apostle of the al)solu1e unity of Clod an<l all 
life and the soul, founded here the school in wliich his 
memory is enshrined and liis work continued, liarna- 
niijachiirya fleeing from persecution by the Cibola. Kings, 
found in Mysore even at that early date the toleration 
and freedom of speech which following the example 
of my iprede(;essors, I have always tried to make one 
of the watchwords of my Government. Later followed 
Madina with his doctrine of the duality of the esoul 
and God and what may perhaps be most attractive to 
you as Christians, his teaching of the necessity for hhakli, 
the love and devotion of the. soul for God. Thus you 
are surrounded hcTo by places in wliich some of India's 
best and, noblest have breathed out their lives in intense 
aspiration, in profound meditation, in the eager desire 
for absorption in God. And I trust you will be able 
to learn something of their spirit and practice, some- 
thing of their methods.” 

AGBfcuLTUBB 

With about 6-3 million acres under cultiva- 
tion, the coffee plantations in the Malnad, the 
sugarcane fields along the Irwin Canal., the are- 
canut and cardamon gardens in the valleys 
bordering flie Western Qbats— these constitute 
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the special peaks on top of a general, bold and 
far-reaching irrigation policy. Twelve per cent 
of the total revenue of the State comes from 
irrigation works which serve also for the pro- 
duction of hydro-electricity, and wide areas 
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which were arid a score of years ago have be- 
come smiling gardens all over the State. 
Thirteen lakhs of rupees is the maximum that 
could be retained by the Mysore (Government 
out of colJectioTis of the sugar excise duty, the 
excess being payable to the Government of India; 
this gives an idea of the speedy growth of the 
Mysore sugar industry. Tlie Mysore Coffee 
Curing Works, and the factories that are being 
put up for tlie production of sulphuric acid, 
ammonium sulphate and sodium carbonate as 
also chromium products, these are the latest 
specimen of the instruments that are being set 
up for the encouragement of special crops and 
special industries in Mysore. Sir Mirza Ismail 
sunauB^^'ised the position thus before a recent 
meeting of the Represenfative Assembly ; 

“ We have spent crores of rupees on irrigation pro- 
jects and on the development of now crops and systems 
of cultivation. We have had some iistounding successes 
as with sugar and tobacco and with the production of 
Hera for the inoculation of cattle against disease. Wo 
have a tremendous distance yet to go if wa are to bring 
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all the cultivable land under cultivation and to got the 
maximum return both from the land and from the water 
which we supply. That is a matter which depends in 
the main upon tlie intelligence, capacity and courage of 
the raiyats. According] .y, we devoted ourselves to 
schemt's for ‘promoting a spirit of (ro-operiil ion for re- 
li(!ving them from the deadening weight of debt that 
oppresases them and for instructing tluMU in the use c.f 
bettor tools, bettor seed and. better manures and more 
economical methods in general.” 

iNDirSTRY 

Including hydro-elcctric works and the rail- 
way, State industries may be less in Mysore 
than in the U. S. S. R. in number, but are 
flourishing betix*r than over there, and to that 
extent s|xdl considerable addition to employ- 
ment, firospect for capital outlay and reduction 
in the burden on the general tax-payer. Of 
the most important industry, gold mining, it was 
said by a responsible statesman of Mysore de- 
cades ago that if only tlie gold mines had been 
worked by the State, there would have been no 
necessity for any taxation on the people. What 
a tempting ixisition ! But although the leasers 
to the British (yompanies expired on the 21st 
March, 1940, the Mysore Government was prac- 
tically forced to renew the leases for another 
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thirty years. This is only one of the instances 
to show that imperialism still operates in India. 
Albeit, this must be admitted that the Govern- 
ment has spared no pains for securing for the 
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benefit of the Mysore citizen the inaxirnnm 
possible slice from the gold mine profits. At 
the present gold rale, the gross production of 
gold in Mysore is worth about 3*3 crores of 
rupees in the year, and out of this, the Mysore 
Governincnit exp(‘Cts to get — including royalty, 
the s])ecial duty on gold (imposed with effect 
froin the 22jid "March, 1940) and income tax — 
about three-quarters of a crore of ru})ees 
annually. Apart from the money value, the fact 
of Mysore liaving levied a 75 i)er cent duty on 
the value of gold produced in Mysore in excess 
of the new basic price of Ils. 100 per 
fine ounce, is indeed an achievement, and 
the fact that the I,)ewan inanuged this at 
the present time when everybody is pre- 
occupied with the war in Europe and expects 
the most generous of terms from all parts 
of the Empire, redounds to his rare tact. The 
Mysore Iron and Steel Works were begun during 
the last Great War, and after passing through 
sun and rain, have now come to the comfort- 
able position of earning about 26 lakhs net 
annually, in addition to raising the economic 
status of ^fysore by their basic products. 

The expenditure on capital works not charg- 
ed to revenue at the end of June, 1939, amounted 
to Rs. 18*10 crores while the liabilities on ac- 


count of public debt and unfunded debt at the 
end of the same period stood at Rs. 14*21 
crores. Thirteen large industrial concerns with 
a total fixed and working capital of more than 
three crores of rupees were completely owned 
and managed by Government, apart from hydro- 
electricity and railways. About eighteen con- 
cerns have been started by private enterprise 
with the assistance of (Tovernment in the form 
of subscription to their share capital or in the 
shape of grant of land, water, electric power, 
etc., free of charge or at concessional rates, 
while a very large number of concerns have been 
started by private industrialists on their own 
initiative or with the financial and technical 
assistance of Governnaent. A three year plan 
for developing cottage industries has been drawn 
up, aiming at the development in forty-three 
centres of the following rural industries : tan- 
ning, leather stitching, flaying skins, lacquer- 
ware, tile making, pottery, coir industry, smithy, 
mat weaving and paper manufacture. Is., addi- 
tion to these, it is proposed to start three cen- 
tres for glass bangle making. In the khadi 
movement, Mysore is not behind other parts of 
India. In brief, Mysore has been almost day 
after day, increasing her self-sufficiency, and in 
the words of Sir Mirza : 
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" We are very proud of our factories, and at the 
risk of being caUed provincial, try to set before all true 
Mysoreans the ideal that they should wash themselves 
with Mysore soap, dry themselves with Mysore towels, 
clothe themselves in Mysore silks, ride Mysore horses, 
eat abundant Mysore food, drink Mysore coffee with 
M3^sore sugar, build their Louses with Mysore cement, 
Mysore timber and Mysore steel, furnish ’their homoij 
with Mysore furniture and write their letters on Mysore 
paper.’* 

A similar ideal operative over the entire 
country must metamorphose the figures of our 
external trade over five years ! 

Hydro-Electric Power 

In hydro-electricity, Mysore pioneered as 
early as 1902 with the Shivanasamudram In- 
stallation, and even today she holds her front 
rank. In the year 1938-39, electric power 
brought into the State coffers Rs, 69*92 lakhs, 
showing an increase of 4*2 per cent over that of 
the previous year. Tlie net revenue was 
Rs. 46*69 lakhs excluding contribution to the 
depreciation and provident funds. The percent- 
ag(i of not return on the capital cost, including 
the outlay on Krishnaraja Sagara Reservoir 
Electric Installation amounting to Rs. 130 lakhs 
allocated to the Cauvery Power Scheme, and 
excluding the outlay on Jog and Shimsha new 
projects, works out at 9*70 per cent. One 
hundred and ninety-eight towns and villages hav<' 
been electrified. Irrigation pumps are fast in- 
creasing in popularity. The Shimsha and the 
Jog Installations will be completed shortly and 
will add to the ramification of the nooks and 
corners of the State by electric current supply. 
The latest is that the aeroplane factory to be 
started at Bangalore will get power from the 
Mysore Government, all the gold mines using 
electric power for decades by now. 

Railways 

In 1938-39, the Mysore Government took 
over the management of their lines till then 
worked by the M. S. M. R. Company, and 
since then, numerous reforms have been intro- 
duced with an eye to the convenience of passen- 
gers. While private enterprise in running omni- 
buses on roads is not discouraged, II and III 
class fares have been reduced and are lower 
than anywhere else in India. Recently, Gov- 
ernment spent several lakhs on the survey of 
the '®ls*maraianagar Satyamangalam proposed 
railway line, and although it is decades after the 
idea started, we have not come to the stage of 
starting the construction actually. With Cha- 
marajanagar and Satyamangalam connected in 
the south, and the Shimoga Bhatkal railway 
completed, and the Bhatkal hartour opened up, 
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Mysore is bound to develop into the hub of land 
traffic from north to south and sea traffic from 
cast to west. Nothing else than political con- 
siderations stand between the administration 
and these basic schemes of expansion. It is 
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saddening to sec that while Vizagapatam is 
being made a shipbuilding yard, and Junagad 
State is allowed to have a harbour of its own, 
the Bhatkal Harbour Scheme is pending for 
over thirty years. 

Finance 

The present position of Mysore Finance 
cannot be better put than in the words of Sir 
Mirza in a recent speech, while reviewing the 
progress during the last seventeen years. He 
said : 

“ Lord Baldwin has staled that in a democracy, our 
ideal is tliat ewary one of il^s members should feel that 
he has had a fair deal, that the community means that 
he should have opportunities of education and that he 
should be housed in decency, and that his life should be 
tolerable so far as it can be made so. In my opening 
remarks I explained to you how in the years that we 
have been taking counsel together, the revenues of the ^ 
State have shown an increase of more than a crore of 
rupees. That increase has been derived partly from the 
gold mines and partly from an increase in the profits 
on the hydro-electric works. Thei’e is also an increase 
in income-tax, principally in the higher classes. The 
only new taxes w’e have imposed are the excise duty on 
sugar and matches. These are common to the whole 
country and their effect on the poorer classes has been 
extremely small. But this increase in revenue by no 
means tells the whole stoiy. We have also increased 
our debts by Hs. 6.60 crores and with it our investment 
on productive works by Bs. 94M) crores, with the rmdt 
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that W’o novyr have lo nioc’t not inlovt^t charges of 
lls. 32.91 lakhs and have Ils. 85 lakl)s in the 8hape of 
receipt. s from product i\'(‘ woi’ks out of whi<‘h to meet 
them. Wo can get a glimpse of the manner in which 
we luive s'i,)ent the nionr'y from a comi)arison of the 
expenditure; of 1923-24 with that biidgotted for 1940-41. 
Twenty-.six lakhs of the difTen^nce goes lo irrigation and 
other (ievolopment funds, all of whhOi are for the benefit 
of tlic countryside, and fifty lakl\s goes to increase 
under medical, education and agihailiure and grunts 
for public iniprovenients, in other words, to what are 
<;ommonly known as nation building activities. It would 
be too long a story to try and tell you how wo have 
expeiuled tin? wliole of Iht; nint* croro.s of rupees which 
we ha\'o invested in jiroductivo W'orks, but you can sec 
the results around you on every side. Very largo sums 
have been put into irrigation, railway.^, roads, electricity 
and indust rie.s. You arc; all aw^aro how' the raiyat has 
bonefiled by the laklis of rupees that have been dis- 
bursed in- ]iayment for sugarcmie, tobacco, and latterly 
for silk w'asto. It is my one regret that he lia.s not taken 
more advantage than appears to bo the case, of the 
opportunities that h;i\ e been afforded to him of increas- 
ing and selling the produce of his land. I Ray this 
because I find that in 1937-38, the la,st year for which 
complete statistics are available, the net excess :f 
imports over (exports in the cfisc of food grains wras 
64 lakhs, and in that of cotton and cotton goods 52 lakh.-^. 
I earnestly hope that the new opiiortunities that are 
opening up before the raiyats will inspire him with new 
energy and enterprise. I refer of course to the markets 
that will be thrown open to him as a result of the pro- 
hibition of import.s from abroad which include many 
articles that w^e can produce in Mysore, such as sugar, 
silk, soap and medicines, tobacco and paper, tiles ai>d 
toys. These are a fewr items taken at random out of 
the list of prohibitions, but they are enough to show what 
vast opportunities are opening up to us.’’ 

Sir TVfirza could not dwell on the two im- 
portant handicaps under which Mysore is siiffet^ 


fi water spread of fitly scpiare miles 

ing, ns (he solution should emanate, not from 
the Council Hall ut Mysore;, but from the Exe- 
cutive Chamber at Simla. The continuance of 
the subsidy at Rs. 19*11 lakhs (although ro- 
diKUMl from Rs. 25 lakhs) and tlie poRlponcmoiit 
of the nd-rocession of Bangalore are two im- 
perial acts of omission for wdiich no Vic(‘roy 
and no Secretary of State (‘an succeed in giving 
an (‘xplanation. As Sir Mirza said once very 
pithily, Mysore Administration has notliing in 
its pocket to bc^ ashamed of, and it is the barest 
duty of the Central Government to co-operate 
with the Mysore Government in the latter’s 
march forwarcl, by cjancelling the tribute and 
lianding back the administered areas in Banga- 
lore. There arc other questions of still wider 
importance, namely, contributions from the Cen- 
tral Government to Mysore against customs 
dutic^s, petrol excise, post and telegraph, currency- 
profit« and such other vital licads wdiich have 
been denied to Mysore for reasons which no 
longer Ijold. But a solution of these problems 
must be left over to the Indian Federation and 
after. 

Politics 

Witli the Government of India ActHrf4935, 
a new angle of vision has been ushered in, an- 
nouncing the exit of Imperialism from the cen- 
tre which must in its turn spell the re-adjustment 
of the relative position of the States. The con- 
stitutional history of Mysore proves the fact that 
however intuitively, preparation was made in 
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Five frieze?-, delicately carved, run an.nind rhr tetni-le. All of tij.-iu Ijtivr- \v cn nicely exefiilril mid their total cfTfa-t. when 
viewed from the correcr ui?huice. cnidemt hm. Of the five •■ni'ze>. ft. in :ire tn-iianienriil. 'rhe middle one a f^tory-book 
in ctone — for it contains all tlie three Hindu the tlie AIah:il»harata and the lihagavata carved on 

it. All the niLiiii ineitirnr- fiom tia iii ha\ '- lean .-. n in* nred 







Vishnu and Lakshrai. This piece bear? at the bottom the si^atiire.. Xritya-Devata, the Goddess of Dance : by her side are her attendant 

in oldrKanada characters, of Masanitamma, the sculptoi musicians 
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that State for the last fifty years and more 
on the one hand for the progressive association 
of the popular clement in the administration 
and in policy, and keeping ahead (leave alone 
keeping in line with) of British India in an 
all-India vision — ^political, social as well as 
economic : at no time in Mysore history since 
the advent of the British Empire in India’ do 
we find Mysore suspiciously sticking to paro- 
chial grooves : Mysore has singularly abstained 
from the long and winding deliberations of the 
Princes’ and Ministers’ Conferences, having 
once categorically accepted the membership of 
the Federation for mutual benefit. The 1940 
Reforms Act which will begin to be worked 
in 1941, whatever else it mi^t not contain, 
docs possess seeds of a great future in 
that freedom of speech in the legislature vouch- 
safed by the statute itself. Both the houses 
have a pre-eminent elected majority, and at least 
two of the ministers must be from amongst the 
elected representatives. The future of a consti- 
tution largely depends on the spirit with which 
it is- worked, the conventions that are made to 
grow, and with the enlightened mentality of the 
late and the present Maharaja, its speedy deve- 
lopment into a full-fledged Constitution must be 
expected : with all the pre-occupations due to 
the war, the Mysore Government have not post- 
poned tW ifiauguratiem of t^ BefcMrms. 


No one iias been more ready to promote consti- 
tutional reforms than His Highness himself, and no one 
is better qualified to understand and to adjust the claims 
of the impatient idealist with the stem realities of 
actual facts.” 

The Communal Issue 

The Miller Committee introduced the poison 
of communalism into the Mysore administra- 
tion, and after over two decades of reservations 
and prohibitions the State has turned round the 
corner. The appointment of a Public Service 
Commissioner augurs well for the death of the 
Central Recruitment Board. Under the personal 
initiative of the late Maharaja, special liberal 
treatment has been accorded for long to the 
Muslims in the State, and this very attitude of 
encouragement and trust has borne fruit in the 
Mysore Muslims being the most loyal of the 
State citizens. Stalwarts like the Dewan him- 
self, the Muslim High Court Judge, Revenue 
Commissioner, P. W. D. Secretapr and a host of 
other Muslim high officers, are jocularly known 
as “ Brahman-Mussalmans ” : their entire 
careers have been amongst Braliman friends and 
Brahman environment : late Mir Humza 
Hussain, who officiated as Dewan, was an expert 
in Hindu astrologj\ And the famous Belur 
Temple has immortalised the name of the present 
Revenue Commissioner (Mr. Abdul Wajid) by 
his. improvements in the Texnple. In fact, com- 
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munal tolerance and amity strike the visitor 
everywhere. The famous Temple of Ranga- 
natliaswamy at Seringapatam was untouched by 
Hydar Ali and Tippu. It is on everybody’s lips 
in that locality that both the father and the son 
used to have their lunch only after making sure 
that the mid-day errati was over in the great 
'Tcinjde. The care with which t»«abs of 



Tiio arch at tlio (‘iitrauce of Kris^hllaraia.sagara Dam 

regard The Mysore Muslims ai*e amongst the 
noblest of their co-religionists, and it can be 
confid(*ntly assc'rted that if a referendum were 
taken from amongst them, it would result in a 
solid vote for tlic Maharaja and his House, 

DkA WHACKS 

Imperfection is the order of God^s creation, 
and it is not intended to show up Mysore in 
these paragraphs in brighter colours than actual. 
There are several features of suspicion, weakness 
and backwardness here and there. Let us hope 
that the ever-green genius of vSir Mirsfa will 
tackle them soon, and tackle them successfully 
under the guidance of the new Ruler. From 
the viewpoint of scenery and health, Mysore 
is the Switzerland of India : the country 
is full of hill stations and health resorts : 
Hassan is known as the poor man s Ooty : the 
late Maharaja olten usj'd to go to Shukravara 
Santhe, a quiet nook in that District. It passes 
one^s imagination how the Government continues 
to spen<l so heavily on stays at Ooty. A certain 
amount of expenditure of this type for political 
reasons could be understood, but this should be 
much smaller than at present. The time has 


come, it came long ago, for Indians to shed 
some of these European fashions. The insistence 
of a non-Brahman being the secretary of the 
Central Recruitment Board is a hi^ily un- 
deserved condemnation of the Brahman 
community and has the same foul odour as the 
reservation of certain offices in British India for 
Europeans. The rules and regulations are so 
rigorous and the need for the Board has so thin- 
ned out that King Crane should be as harmless 
as King Log on that job. The apix)intment of 
a retired Accountant General of British India 
as Public Service Commissioner recently is a 
move in the right direction providt^d that his 
succcs,^or be a local person. The radio move- 
ment is still in its infancy. One cannot 
. understand why such an enlightened Government, 
wasted so mueh time in not cquipjiing itst'lf 
with V first class radio broadcasting service*. 

It is true that their Publicity Office is specially 
good, but radio publicity resembles an aeroplane' 
which ce)vors the enlire re'giein in eemtrast to a 
motor car which is able to cover a much smaller 
area, and that, only along moiorable roaels. 
Having the greatest conveni(‘ne?e, the State lias 
failed lei improve the utility anel status (»f the 
language of the country, Kannada : it was given 
to the writer of this note to s])onsor a resolution 
by the Mysore University Senate to the (‘(Tect 
that Kannada shemld be the predominating 
language of tin' Univorsiiy, but although that 
was over a decade ago, very little has bvvn done 
to enrich the literature or to s])read its list* : 
everything else is there except the magic wand 
of Finance*. Very recently, the University lias 
amended its constitution so as to admit the 
affiliation of Colleges other than the constituent 
colleges, thus hoping that colleges in other parts 
of Karnataka might join : a very good ideal, 
but poor equipment for an all-Karnataka Uni- 
versity ! The open door policy during the 
last half a century did result in the importation 
of a considerable amount of Madras talent. The 
price paid might have been dear, but the Madva- 
sees of yesterday are Mysoreans of today. And 
the time has come for insisting on a closer scrutiny 
of leakages from without. Youths from Mysore 
are migrating in larger and still larger numbers 
to other parts of India, and even today instances 
are not lacking of outsiders finding fat appoint- 
ments in the State service. Such a policy would 
naturally weaken the'body politic. By the side 
of Madras, Mysore pales into nothing in the 
matter of land mortgage banks : the 37 societies 
with about 10 lakhs of borrowed money cannot 
be construed even as a beginning of the begin- 
ning, and it wowld be against the grain for 
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Mysore to heliind in debt legislation of the 
Madras and Travancore type and in long term 
amieidinral finanoe. Boili in regard to debt 
legislalicni and agrienltnral finanee, long term 
as well as short term, Hyderabad State is alu^ad 
of .Mysore. The Land Mortgage Bank Bill 
having been sanctioned by His. Exalted Iligliness 
the Nizam only a few w'ceks ago, is much more 
ambitions than the Mysore banks of this lype. 
Nor is there in Mysore a daily newsf)aper of the 
status of the Hhidii or the Statrsmaji, 

SUMMINCI Ul’ 

In some Indian States oppression knows no 
bounds and in some, social and economic reforms 
of far-reaching importance have been tried 
lecently and with splendid success; for example, 
the wiping of debt on agricultural land by the 
Bhawanagar State, the legislation against caste 
usages in Baroda, and tlie unicjue soundness of 
Hyderabad Finances without any recourse to 
new big taxation. Some of these States are 
therefore viewed as economic laboratories. But 
this centre of miracles, Mysore, bears close 
lesemblance to Sweden, the happiest countiy in 
I^uropc. J3er State life insurance for the public, 
her empp^raent bureau, her building pro- 
gramme on all fronts, her real rural 
rccjinsftruction work based on a healthy local 
J^cll-governmcnt — all remind one of King Gustav, 
Jus assiduous ministers and his happy people. 
There is something mystic about Mysore, Na 


one can deny that. Physically she is a table 
laud. By j’acc and language, she has a homo- 
geneity unknown elsewhere in hidia, and if we 
observe tlie slate of general feeding just beyond 
the Mysore Fronti('r all round, we are sure to 
recognise a prominent ineliiiMtion rather to re- 
join Mysore than to eontinue as part of Bombay, 
Goorg or Madras. We find the change over to 
Mysore even as we crawl up the Ilubli- 
J^angaJore, the (dimtakal Bangalore or the 
Madras Bangalort! railway line : the Mysore 
Frontier om^e crossed by us, we find the breeze 
l>urer and cooler, there is more vegetation, more 
industrious eultivation, w^e find a genera] smile 
on the faces of the peo])le and on that of the 
land. The Stale abounds in numberless natural 
beauty spots. In spite of tlie assiduous publicity 
being given to some of tliese, it can be said that 
not a hundredth of the beauties has been even 
touclied by the Goveniment--.so diverse and 
innumerable are the rivers and brooks, majestic 
avenue trees running over hundreds of miles, 
fascinating sunset scenes from the Agumbe Ghat 
on the west, magnificent fon^sts, water reser- 
voirs, temples, sands, waterfalls, the colour and 
the coolness of mountainous tracts: in fact, one 
may wander for fifteen years and yet one cannot 
say, “ There is nothing more.’^ Would it be fifth 
column stuff if one wondered in his mind as to 
wdiether Hind should not have fared much better 
than she has done if she had continued with her 
Asokas and Akbars instead of having been sad- 
deed with Curzons and WilUngdons I 
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A SUPERB SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLE 

The Keshava Temple at Somnathpur 

By N. N. 


A TEMPLE, ranking in excellence with the world- 
famous Hoysala temples at Belur and Halebid 
(Mysore State), is the Keshava temple at 
Somnathpur, a little village some twenty miles 
from Mysore. Built in the Hoysala slyle of 
architecture, it is a superb example of the wonder- 
ful work of ancient India^s artists in stone. 

Built in 1268 

The Somnathpur temple was built in 1268 
A.D. by Somadannayaka, a minister to King 
Narasimha HI of the Hoysala dynasty. An 
inscription, a fine specimen with beautiful 
characters, records the fact in all the flowery 
language of that time. It says : 

“When the refuge of all tiie world, favourit-e of 
earth and fortune?, Mahavajadhiraja, Kajaparamesvara, 
Lord of the oxc.ellent city of Dvaravali, 8un in the aky 
of Yadava family, mst-jewel of (ho all-knowing, torri- 
bln to warriors, fiorco in war, sole warrior, firm in tiehi 
of battle, a Rama in firmness of character, a lion to the 
elephants (his enemies), establisher of the Chola Kmc. 
raiser of the Pandj^a Kingilom, invrooter of the Magara 
kingdom, setter-up pillars of victory at Setu and 
Vindhya mountains, profusely munilic(‘tit in giving wealth 


and land, Sri-Visliiiuvardhana-Pratapachakravarti-IIoysa- 
labhujabala-Sri-ViranarsLsimha-Dcvarasa was in residence 
at Dorasamudra, ruling kingdom in peace and wisdom, 
on Wednesday, the 12th T^umir Day of the bright fort- 
night Ashada of 8aka year 1192, Ik? made? a grant of the 
revenue of certain plaiios to provide for tlu? services, 
festivals, repairs and the iivc'lihood of servants of the 
Keshava temple caused to be erected by SomatlannayaKa 
in the great agrahara in his own name.” 

Somadannayaka, as soon as he had finished 
building the temple, erected an agrahara (rent- 
free settlement) around it. Learned Brahmins 
from all parts of the Hoysala kingdom were 
invited to settle in it. And after they had done 
so, it seems that 

“ The Agrahara was so full of learned men that even 
the parrots there were capable of holding discussions in 
the sacred arts of Mimamsa, Tarka and Vyakarana." 

64 Empty Cells 

The Somnathpur temple is enclosed by a 
huge courtyard, measuring 220 feet by 180 feet. 
A verandah, divided into 64 cells, runs around 
the courtyard. Formerly, each one of these 64 
cells must have had an image of a god inside. 



Exiehna’s adventures are all depicted in the Bhagavata frieze of the temple at Somiutthpur. This interesting 
panel shows one 'of Erisbtm^ pruiks with his playmates}.trl(ereiaMfil^ib> airland steals fruit 


A SUPERB SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLE 


S3 



A frieze from the wall of the temple. It depicts a scene from the Raiiuiyaiia. Rama is shown shooting 
an arrow at the enchanted deer that lured liim away from Sita. In the right of the 

picture are some hunters 


though all of them have disappeared now and 
the cells are empty. 

The temple is a Trikuiachala — one having 
three cells.*' Each cell has a fine pointed tow’cr 
rising on it. The towers arc all elegantly carved, 


ful figures of gods and goddesses from the Hindu 
mythology, carved with a fineness that is 
exquisite. There arc as many as 194 such images 
and every one of them is a work of art, sculptured 
with patient accuracy. Of the images, most 




Horses gallop and Elephants trot on two friezes of Somnathpur Temple : Tivo of the beautiful 
friezes of the Somnathpur temple depicting horses and elephants 

with beautiful designs and the workmanship on represent God Vishnu in his different forms and 
all the three of them is faultless. avatars. Amongst the rest, those that deserve 

The most alluring of the art of Somnathpur mention are of Garuda with Vishnu and Lakshmi 
lies on its outer walK Tb 9 walls contain beauti* on its sbpuldersi India on his divine elephant 
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Airavate and the gods and goddesses Vishnu, 
uanapat], Lakshmi and Saras wati in dancing 
poses, ^ 

Running completely around the walls of the 
temple are lour friezes. The first contains rows 
ol caprisoned elephants, each elephant being 
uehcately sculptured in full detail. Immediately 
above this is a frieze of horsemen and here too. 


Bhagvata are all represented there, one panel 
of the frieze being devoted for one incident from 
an epic. 

Above the friezes arc turreted pilasters, 
elegantly carved rails with figures on them, 
rows of swans, ornamental beads, flowers and 
creepers. Every available space on each one of 
the walls is decorated. Though not an inch is 



A Vishnu fiRurc from (he .SomiiMthiiur 'I'emple. 
diimuRcd by vnndal?. No.se, moulh and chin 
beaten out of shape and arms broken 


the work is on a par with the preceding frieze 
The thii-d frieze is of scroll-work. The fourth 
is the most interesting one of the series, for it 
contains scenes from the Indian epics carved on 
it. The Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 


Soninnlliimr'.s liroken Vuuiis 

left bare, still one fivnls a soothing harmony in 
that bew'ildering array of sculptured maker- 
pieces. 

Lovely Venlkiopala. 

The temple originally contained three images 
in it, of Keshava, Venugopala and Janardana. 



An f-pisodo from RairiMyanii lins boon wriH(‘ti in sfoiin h(‘io. It, shows Ibivana fighting with 
Jiitayu, tho oagio which triod to save Sita from him. In the middlo of the panel is Ravana in his 
(rue form wliich he assumed after killing the bird 


'Flip figure' of K(\<liav{j, Avliich, according io all 
aceoiints, iniisl liavp been a brilliant ('xainple of 
a god in stone, is missing. Nobody knows who 
carried it off and in sjiite t)f best efforts, it lias 



Mahishasuranmrdini from die Somnathpur Temple, 
(loddoss Durga, is depict (‘d here as slaying Mahis- 
hasura, the “ Buffalo-Demon/’ 


not been traced. The other images, of Venu- 
gopala and Janardana are good specimens of 
^vork. Both stand six feet high on their pedestals 
and unfortunately both are mutilated. 

The roof of the temple carries with it a set 
ol fifteen ceilings. Each one of these ceilings is 


nearly three feet dei‘p and is carved out of a 
single stone. The- carvings arc excellently done 
and r(‘t)resent intri(;ate floral and geometrical 
designs. 

Though tradition ascribes the building of 
this temple to one sculptor, Jakanachari, it was 
constriictc'd by a group of sculptors, who, very 
singularly, have left (heir signatures in stone. 
TJio signatun^s, which occur under most of the big 
images of the temple, tell us that a group of 
<‘ight. anisls carved out the image of the temple. 
Of these*, the most pi’ominent sculptor was 
Mallitamma, for he lias left liis name under as 
many as forty different pie(?es of work. 

There is a legend around this temple, a 
legend supported by the unsual position of its 
Pillar of Garuda. In all Hindu temples, this 
liillar must be exactly in front of the main 
entrance, but here it is a few feet to a side. 

It seems that the gods in Indra^s heaven 
were so jilcased with the Iieauty of this temple 
tliat they thought it unfit to be on the earth 
and wished to have it in heaven. In accordance 
with their wish, the temple began to raise from 
its foundations. Jakanachari (the traditional 
architect of the temple) seeing that the earth 
was about to be bereft of so fine a structure, ran 
towards it and made one of its figures impiuTect 
by striking at it with his mallet. As the t^*mple 
now lost its perfection, it descended to the earth 
again, but in doing so, occupied a position which 
was different from the former one. 


Wobkman\s Tribute 

An eloquent tribute to this great temple is 
paid by that famous traveller, Workman, in his 
book Thwtigh Tmm and Jungle. In his conclu- 
ding remarks about the 'structure, he says : 

“If any part can be called finer tlian others, the 
palm must be given to the three stellate towers. Their 
height from the plinth is about 32 feet and not a square 
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inch of their surface is without decoration. These towers 
absolutely captivate the mind by their {profusion of 
detail and perfection of outline and there is no sugges- 
tion of superfluity in the endless concourse of figures and 
designs. 


To construct a building of less than 35 feet in he^ht, 
load it from bottom to top with carving and produce 
the effect not only of rugged beauty and of perfect 
symmetry, but also of imprepiveness, shows supreme 
talent on the part of the architects.” 


A POEM 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
On my way to recovery 

when I received Nature’s earliest friendly greetings, 
she held before my eyes her precious gift of endless first surprise. 
And those trees and the blue sky 
bathed in morning light, 

though ancient and cver-known, 
revealed to me in them creation’s ever-lasting first moment; 

and I felt that this one birth of mine 
is woven in the web of many births of many changing forms 
and like the sunlight composed of varied rays 
every appearance in its unity 

is blended with countless invisible other ones. 

San tin ike tan, November 25, 1940 

The above is one of the many poems written by the Poet during his con- 
vahvsfjonce. It has been translated from the original Bengali by himself, and is 
rrj>roduccd here from the Vwvahharali News, 



The Mahabhamta War as depicted on a frieae of the Somnathpur temple. This idunra a ifight in 

chariots between Arjui^ and Kai|Ba 



Another portion of a wall of tlie Somnalhpur iomple. The two main fiRures here aro 
of God Narasimha and Garuda. Narasimha i« one of the forms of Vishuii and is 
represented as a fierce god having a lion’s head and a man’s body. Garuda is the 
divine eagle pf Hindu mythology and the bird on which Opd Vishnu and his consort, 

Goddess Lakshmi, fly abouii 






A procossion of lliTulu ;«n<i t*ii oiu‘ t»f tlir tnitoi* wiill!^ of thti St)innat liv^nr 

lomplo. '^I'ljou^h most of thoiii hiivi' .siifffnjd slight mutilations on account of weather 
and vandalism, the perfectness of shai>c and the delicacy of carving which the figures 

'■>'>« Art A WTTfv CWrt *»A»« rx 









INDIAN AND AMERICAN AESTHETIC THEOa^f 

Bv Miss SHIRLEY BRIGGS, m.a. 


Ik America, where the western, European 
trii(iiti(>n of art iias been dominant but where 
a, new artistic renaissance is developing, an in- 
creasingly great interest is being shown in 
oriental art. The premises on which our modern 
work is based are much closer to the theories, 
both of content and of technique, which motivate 
eastern art, than they arc to the European view- 
])oinl.s of the last two or three centuries. As a 
.student of sculpture, I have been especially 
interested in Indian art of the Guptan and early 
medieval periods as one of the outstanding 
examples of a national art finding its highest 
and most plentiful expression in sculpture. Only 
in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Europe of the Gothic 
ix'riod, and in the Central American Mayan 
civilizations has this been the case to such an 
extern, it seems to me. As a participant in what 
1 hotHi will become a similarly expressive, strong, 
and integrated school of sculpture, I have tried 
here to analyze the differences and similarities 
between the two, particularly in their underlying 
principles. 

jiny comparison of Indian art, especially in 
the Guptan and medieval periods, with modem 
western work at once calls for a reckoning with 
tlu! definition of art itself. Considering the 
standards of these periods as the focal point of 
Indian aesthetic thought, the two main issues 
reduce to : (1) Should art. be a means to social 

or individual expression ? and (2) How shall the 
relation of content and fonn be resolved ? Going 
by the Indian standards of the artist’s position 
and procedure, most modern western art. must 
seem like much experimentation with technique, 
with relatively little concern for significant ul- 
timate purpose. If the best use we can make 
of a large school of painting, extreme abstrac- 
tionism for example, is to improve our linoleum 
■design, or at best our department store planning, 
then that branch of art cannot be motivated by 
any very profound intellectual or spiritual 
values. The aesthetic confusion which makes 
no distinction between the status of dealers in 
abstract form and that of those striving to show 
universal values must ce^inly seem most illo- 
gical to believers in a concept which completely 
unified religious, aestflietic, and scientific view- 
points. 

Regardless of the subject-matter, however, 


probably the most irreconcilable difference is the 
attitude toward the individual artist, his outlook 
and obligations. The similarity between ihe 
place of doctors and scientists in our civilization 
and that of the artist in India’s great periods is 
particularly striking. Each is expected to live, 
ideally, a life of social consecration, of loss of 
self in his work, and with abjuration of any 
Ananias tendencies. Technical skill is to be 
more or less taken for granted, once attained, 
and certainly not exploited for its own sake. 
The instructions for Indian artists which I have 
read seems more like our instructions for sports 
than for our art — study good form, practice 
diligently, and above all keep your eye on the 
ball, or the concept you are aspiring to portray. 
To reverse the analogy, if a game were played 
by the rules of modem western art, particularly 
the extreme 8e.lf-exprc.ssionistic branches, the 
players would be found in many adventitious 
activities, some seeking the proper mood for 
beginning, some perfecting elaborate equipment, 
some repeating typical motions for the pure 
joy of it, others playing in the sand traps, and, 
in short, many specializing in each little phase 
of the game but hardly anyone really going 
through the whole process and paying attention 
to the ball. Collectively, they would make a 
superb player. No doubt many would achieve 
the right mood for the game, have a whiff of 
pure athletic pleasure, and perfect a marvellous 
skill at club-swinging. But the waste motion 
would be stupendous and only a very remarkable 
person would get much out of it. 

More .seriously, the Indian concept of the 
artist must give the advantages which our atti- 
tude gives the doctor. Here is an integration of 
the whole field, with minimum standards set 
fairly high, and with the enrichment of the 
humble practitioner from contact with the great, 
and security for the great from the solid sub- 
structure below, with constant interchange of 
detail of craftsmanship and high intellectual 
achievements. It is, of course, very comparable 
to the medieval European guilds, to which period 
medieval Indian art seems most akin. Accord 
between public opinion and the profession brings 
a solid sort of inspiration and responsibility. 

To consider the question from the other 
side, however, at once brinp up the matter of 
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regimentation. Wiben art is strictly bound by 
rite and formula, will it not tend to lose the very 
inner fire it seeks to perpetuate ? Is it not likely 
that too strict an iconography will in time be- 
come self-sufficient, without need of artistic 
rendition for its propagandistic effect ? This 
whole matter devolves upon the degree and k'md 
of limitations, and the sort of social philosophy 
which is the inspiration of the artist. Most 
civilizations producing great art have, indeed, 
had a similar attitude. Probably the closest 
parallels come in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries of Gothic art, with Byzantine very 
comparable. Even the Renaissance, though 
doubtless owing its vigor and technical achieve- 
ment to individualistic bent and intellectual 
freedom, still had a solid basis, common to all, 
of religion and philosophy which it was the 
business of the artist to express. If modern art 
has the tremendous disadvantage of existing in a 
civilization without a definite cultmal and 
spiritual basis, we also have the advantage of a 
detached, spectatorial viewpoint with which to 
judge other ages that had this basis. 

Indian art, seems an ideal subject for such 
consideration, for here c(!rtainly art has been 
subject to coherent limits and standards, and 
also has undertaken to express in every aspect 
one of the world’s most comprehensive and 
transcendental religions. 

Of the two points of issue, rules and moti- 
vation, the latter seems easily the most 
important, as the source of the rules as well as 
of the spirit of the art. As the greatest tropical 
civilization, Indian thought naturally reflects a 
concept of luxurious life, of the relation of 
destruction and rebirth, continuous evolution, 
and, in general, of a grand view of the basic pro- 
cesses of nature over and above individual joy 
and pain, or any empirical philosophy. No 
wonder then that egotism is seen not only as 
ridiculous but as perverted, and the maintenance 
of the standards of society and profession are 
of far greater importance than the encourage- 
ment of an occasional original genius. This very 
broad comprehensiveness saves Indian thought 
and art from the sterile sort of didacticism that 
has often been the undermining influence in other 
hieratic arts. Relative tolerance, then, is seen 
by the Indian example to be an advantage to 
such a aystem, making it unnecessary for the 
matter to be considered as either black or white. 
Fanaticism may be ruled out of the realm of 
greatest art just as extremes of abstraction or 
of literary attitude may be. 

The approach of the Indian artist to his 
>roik, first in the learning of the symbols and 


proportions which are to be his language, and 
especially in his processes of mental preparation 
for each project, indicates a fairly clear imder- 
standing of the process known to modem 
psychologists as empathy, or the “ feeling into 
a mood or situation without actual participation. 
Modern writers assiduously trace the psychologi- 
cal basis of empathy, its behavior, and how one 
may know one is experiencing it, but they arc 
very vague about its control. Observers of art 
have been given general instructions for achieving 
the aesthetic response, but the modern artist 
himself is left to hit upon it by happy accident*. 
He, after all, is the one who has to start the 
whole process, and it seems logical that, some 
sort of mental discipline and preparation, by 
prescribed stages, for the supreme task of enter- 
ing into the spirit of his subject, would be a 
sound way of approach. A concentration of 
mood and more sustained uniformity of artistic 
purpose should be more easily and surely 
attained thus. The clarity and strength of the 
artist’s empathic response to the subject is, after 
all, the first requisite of effective ait. Psychic 
distance, or the necessaiy detachment and intel- 
lectual composure toward the subject, i« taken 
care of by the rales and conventions, which form 
the second basis of analysis. As to the rules 
themselves, I cannot see but what they would, 
to any vigorous creative mind, certainly...«erve 
as language and framework rather than as 
restrictive and rigid bonds. Though the strictly 
formal relations are definitely determined in 
Indian art, forcing the stream of artistic expres- 
sion into relatively narrow channels in this 
respect, the concepts with which the artist is 
dealing are vast enough to permit any height of 
artistry and meaning. Evidence of the fact that 
genius need not be curbed by this system in' 
such works as the Trimurti at Elephanta, where 
the highest possible intellectual and spiritual' 
grandeur is crystallized on a metaphysical level, 
yet expressed with magnificent sensuous feeling 
and formal sculptural values. 

Nor docs this hierarchy limit art to the 
more rarefied strata, as was the case in 
Byzantine work, for example. The greatest 
variety of human and superhuman values arc 
included. Not only does the vast number of 
mythological and religious personages reflect all 
possible moods and personalities, but most of 
these have many-sided personalities providing 
eve^ subtlety of mood and meaning in combi- 
nation. A dictated art which can sanction both 
the demoniac passi(^ of the guardian monsters, 
the cosmic destruction of Siva and Durga, and' 
the shrewd worldliness of Kuvera, the humor 
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and wisdom of Ganesha, and even the contrasts 
in character of Siva himself has done little to 
limit the artist’s horizons. _Life may be formuli- 
zed for him, but not simplified. 

Granted, then, that great artists in peak 
periods may be helped and certainly not hindered 
by such a regimen, do lesser persons and ages, 
bereft of such strength and understanding tend 
to let ohe literary concepts unduly dominate form 
and material ? Does iconography, with familiari- 
ty, become more and more symbol and less art ? 
From the Indian standpoint this is a secondary 
jiroblem, for if a subject is iconographically clear, 
though poorly executed, the observer shall by 
dint of greater imagination see through the 
■exterior to the magnitude of the idea within, 
art being, after all, intended as a stimulus to 
higher thought and spiritual experience, not as a 
pleasure in itself. 

One answer to this may be found in the 
premise that such an art bolsters up the prosaic 
workiTS by means of the excellence of its 
formulae. But this is superficial. After the 
point when the traditions of craft and religion 
united in perfect balance and greatest vitality 
in th(! Guptan and early medieval periods, how 
dill succeeding centuries sustain this level ? TOe 
usual tendency for inertia to set in and make for 
liollower forms, more sensational concepts, and 
decline in technique has been accompanied in 
India by particular dominance of literary con- 
cej>(s. While Indian art achieved the height of 
transparent spirituality and formal beauty in 
the more restrained work, with economy of means 
and perfect unity of form and concept, much of 
the usual objection to the more fantastic work 
can be refuted on aesthetic grounds, and not 
alt ascribed to the literary trend. A Guptan 
Buddha, classic in its perfect fusion of soul and 
body, seems to represent a whole philosophy in 
itself, whereas the later monstrous subjects indi- 
cate a certain disintegration of that philosophy 
into its component parts, each becoming extreme 
in its own way. This is more consistent with the 
Hindu view, which is not anthropomorphic but 
seeks the universal in the aggregate of animate 
and inanimate forms. Only when the extra- 
vagance of these created beings seems to inter- 
fere with the expression of life can it be truly 
condemned. Certainly the examples where 
appendages are added more for sensational effect 
than to express an entity of meaningful dimen- 
sions this rule is violated, for any good concept, 
whether in art or literature, must have consistent 
laws of its own, making for an organic whole. 
The practice of creating fantastic and many- 
armed bemgs is not m itself unsesthetic, 


certainly. Particularly in the Hindu pan- 
theon, where the gods are conceived in a 
non-anthropomorphic way, form may very 
effectively take the guise of tree, insect, or animal 
to express a phase of their character. Man, in 
the vast system of reincarnations, is not neces- 
sarily a more god-like form than any other. By 
such a device the universal nature of the god’s 
character is clearly shown. As a convention for 
the expression of cosmic rhythms, such treat- 
ment seems to me to be highly successful. The 
Dance of Siva, probably as fine as any of these 
visionary scenes and beings, combines the feeling 
of plant and human form and movemeiii with 
excellent treatment of pure form in the abstract, 
fused into an art fonn of the highest aesthetic 
value and content. Western art would do well 
to broaden its scope likewise, escaping the many 
monotonous repetitions into which its Graeco- 
Roman traditions have led it. 

One of the most prominent manifestations 
of the search for positive, hieratic values amid 
modem confusion is our present preoccupation 
with abstract form and respect of material. It 
seems as though, sensing the responsibility of 
narrowly humanistic and individualistic atti- 
tudes for the present situation, modem artists 
flee far in the other direction, and seek susten- 
ance from the most inanimate and durable troths. 
This is especially apparent in such schools as 
abstractionism, and in such techniques as direct 
carving, where the artist starts working from 
(he beginning in his final material, seeking to 
fuse the original concept with the innate and 
obdurate nature of the medium. In the vety 
stylized work of Archipenko, in the interest in 
mobiles and such purely formal, almost mathe- 
matical designs, can be found the abstractionist 
trend in its most metaphysical form, while such 
sculptors as Zorach and Henry Moore are out- 
standing advocates of direct carving. The range 
of Indian art dovetails with these aims, seeking 
its source material in the superhuman realms 
and in the animate world closer to the human 
on the other side. We tend to split our art into 
two unrelated parts — 'the human and the com- 
pletely inanimate and metaphysical. Indian art, 
by dealing with the strata adjacent to humanity, 
gains a richness and variety in its interpretaition 
of human values which we, with our isolationist 
policy, rarely attain. The pantheistic vitality 
that the Indian unified universal theory creates 
provides those elements in which oiir art seems 
most lacking, for with human, scientific, and 
religious values as segregated as they are for 
us any clear perspective on the state of the world 
as a whole is virtually impossible. A comparison 
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of the kind of art produced by the two civiliza- 
tions in the depiction of destruction is indicative 
of this. India visualizes it as an integral part 
of the cosmos, horrible, yet serene and essentially 
beneficial. We can only show our reaction, 
apparently, by indicating the effects of destruc- 
tion on particular people, with fear and insanity 
leading in the governing reactions and preventing 
iinpartiality. In the Guernica mural by Picasso 
this curious combination of coldly abstract design 
and agonized individual reaction is strikingly 
apparant, producing a very powerful and 
emotionally disturbing work, but giving no 
interpretation and universal connotation beyond 
the simple fact of sheer horror. 

If the artistic scope of modem western art 
seems rather to complement that of Indian art 


instead of opposing it, might it be possible to 
effect a combination of the main features of 
both ? With our mastery of abstract form and 
material, Indian conceptual intensity and breadth 
of vision, and a midway point between undirected 
freedom and the strict hieratic system, a theore- 
tically ideal state might be reached. If the 
Renaissance, with a background of common 
philosophy and religion, achieved its greatness 
by the interaction of this with the new freedom 
and individualism of treatment and interpreta- 
tion, then we American artists, possessing the 
latter, might be able to effect a comparable 
achievement if we could find a basis of such 
universal and profound social truth. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

IT. S. A. 


SHIP BUIIDING IN INDIA 

By D. L. NEOGY, 

Associate Member of the Institute of Engineers and Ship Builders in Scotland; 
Associate Member of the Institute of Marine Engineers, London 


After a year of Nazi and Fascist aggression and 
with the imminent danger of war on India^s 
border, let us consider to what extent India is 
prepared to face an invasion. Recent success 
of the enemy has proved beyond doubt that 
industrial development of a country is the key- 
note of the defence of its own land. 

Mechanised infantry suppoitod by bombing 
aeroplanes, ably defended in their turn 
by fighters and pursuit-planes, is the modern 
trend of warfare. As regards coastal defence 
and on sea fast-going light-armoured small- 
sized vessels like Destroyers, Flotilla Leaders, 
Torpedo Boats, etc., are proving to be the first 
line of defence of a country; for offensive 
purposes they are also indispensable. 

As for India, her vast coast line surely 
requires a large number of such vessels. Indeed, 
she has got a vast resource of man power, but to 
equip her with modem weapons and transports, 
she will have to be rapidlj’' industrialized. India 
.sorely needs rapid development in aeroplane- 
making, ship-building and other land transport 
machines. Up till now developments on these 
lines have been practically nil. As regards such 
industries, barring a pious wish of prosperity, 
no new venture has yet received any support or 
guidance from the Government. 


Let us take the case of Indian Sliipbuilding 
Industry. In recent speeches, Governmeni:' 
spokesmen, while speaking about the expansion 
of Indian navy, have proudly proclaimed that 
Indian navy has been increased three-fold or 
more. It is very heartening to learn that, but 
to what extent has India responded to this loud 
announcement ? 

Indians man power has only helped to fill 
up the vacancies that have occurred in the lower 
ratings. Not to speak of machineries and arma- 
ments for the purpose of naval equipment, a 
single sloop or escort-vessel has not yet been 
built in India. No doubt some auxiliaiy vessels 
have been refitted in India, but that is only a 
part-time work of the ship-repairing trade. 
Now what about shipbuilding industry ? It 
has been said and written that all the available 
berths in building yards in India are occupied 
to their fullest extent. This is no doubt encoura- 
ging news, but unfortunately it is veiy doubtful 
whether any present building berth in India is 
capable of building ships above 600 tons net, and 
if there are any, they must be very few in 
number. 

Again these so-called shipbuilding yards are* 
meant chiefly for ship-repairing purpose, and 
therefore shipbuilding, in its truest sense, is 
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something to be aimed at. At present for them 
building of new ships will mean make-shift 
arrangements. Their workshops, yards, and 
slipping berths, etc., are primarily meant and 
used for doing repairing work and refitting jobs, 
if required, they are also capable of making 
hulls of steel barges and launches only. For 
them to build ships, which India is urgently in 
need of now, will require a herculean effort; a 
lot of energy, time and money is being wasted 
in trying to accomplish the project of converting 
them into real shipbuilding yards. It is a fact 
that up till now there is not a single real ship- 
building yard in India. One prominent Indian 
Ship-owning Company is trying to start a build- 
ing yard, but the progress is not considerable 
duo to ihe^ attitude of the Government, which 
do(\s not seem to be very keen about it. 

Even during the last great war India 
accomplished the very same thing which is being 
tried now, and even a Hospital Ship named 
Hrncfalm was made in Calcutta, but unfor- 
luriately this building industry, bereft of 
Government interest, died almost aii unnatural 
death during the depression that ensued after 
the last war. 

It will also be very interesting to know that 
every war in which Great Britain was involved 
during the last century, did give a fillip to the 
Shipbuilding Industry in India, but alas, with 
the successful termination of these wars, this 
particular industry was allowed to lag behind, 
[ind slowly to deteriorate into ship-repairing 
business only. During the Nepoleonic War, an 
East Indiaman — one of the most notable of 
Ills class was Java — ^was built and equijiped 
in Calcutta in 1811. vShe had a displacement of 
1175 tons, and carried no fewer than thirty guns. 
She was a successful ship and continued 
as such for an unusual number of years in 
Eastern Trade routes. But with the tennination 
of the Nepoleonic War this industry was dis- 
couraged in India, and by 1914 we had nothing 
to speak of as a shipbuilding industry. Then 
the last Great War again revived this industry 
to such an extent that steel Barges, Tugs and 
even a Hospital ship Bengalee was built in 
India. But with the advent of peace, shipbuild- 
ing schemes were shelved in the secret archives of 
the India Government, and everybody forgot 
about it completely and conveniently. But in 
the East, neither .Japan nor Australia nor even 
British-occupied China did forget about it, but 
started developing this industry. Japan is quite 
ind(!pendent of foreign countries for their Naval 
and Merchant class ships, and even Australia 
and BritieAi-occupied China with but little 


mechanical tradition behind them, are building 
ships for their coastal defence and offering to 
build ships for India. 

During peace, how a modem Government 
helps her vital industries like shipbuilding, can 
be well illustrated by the case of shipbuilding 
policy of the United States Government. There 
cannot be any question that the United States 
of America is a great industrialised nation, and 
now-a-days all democratic countries are looking 
towards Uncle Sam for the supply of all sorts of 
vital war machineries and war materials. 

Just a year ago in August, 1939, the twenty 
seven thousand ton Cabin Liner America was 
launched at the New Port News Shipbuilding 
Drydock Company, New Port News, Virginia, 
U. S. A. "Hiis is the largest merchant vessel 
ever constructed in the United States of America, 
and today all over the world American citizens 
are proud of her achievements. An up-to-date 
history about her will be a good illustration of 
the modern trend of American shipbuilding 
industry as well as of the important part played 
by the U. S. A. Government to develop this vital 
industry. 

Fn)m 1933 onwards United Stales Lines 
Company of New York wanted to replace their 
ship Leviathan which was losing about £16,000 
per round trip. There was a great deal of dis- 
cussion over the scheme whether to build the 
biggest ship in the world that would “lick 
creation ” or to build a ship as big as the one 
to be replaced and to be of more economical 
design. After a long discussion with the 
governriKuit engineers and experts, it was found 
that to build the biggest ship to “lick creation 
was out of the question, as it would be 
impracticable due to being terribly uneconomical 
and considerable difficulties would arise to 
construct it in any private building yard due to 
want of space, etc. Suggestions were made to 
build at Naval Dock Yards of the U. S. A. 
Government. But there again the question 
arose that it would deprive private enterprise 
of its legitimate share in shipbuilding. At last^ 
in 1935, U. S. Shipping Board gave permission 
to replace Leviathan by a ship as big as she ta 
be built in the U. S. A. Building Yard. It was 
estimated that the cost of the new ship would 
be 11,000,000 dollars and that at that price she 
could be ready for service in 1937. Unfor- 
tunately there was only one tender for 
this contract put in by the New Port 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, and 
instead of 11,000,000 dollars the price amounted 
to 15,890,000 dollars although a British Yard 
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offered to do the work for 8,000,000 dollars. This 
price eamc as something of a shock to both the 
owners and the U. S. A. Government and the 
decision was held up. The question arose about 
the construction loan of 75% of the contract 
price which was at that time the form of subsidy 
offered to the American Shipbuilding Industry. 
After a good deal of deliberation, a new design 
of the ship was made, and in 1937 there was a 
further invitation to the Ship Builders to bid on 
that. Three American building yards submitted 
tenders this time, and the lowest tender amount- 
ing to 15,750,000 dollars of the New Port News 
Company was accepted. By this time the fonn 
of assistance given to the Shipbuilding Industry 
by the U.S.A. Government had changed; instead 
of a 75% loan on the total cost it was to be a 
grant, without any question of repayment, which 
was estimated to cover the difference between the 
European and the American shipbuilding costs. 
As regards the cost of this ship, it amounted to 
5,250,000 dollars which was near about 33^% of 
the amount mentioned in the tender. 

In short four outstanding points arise from 
all these transactions, viz,, 

(1) Replacement of a ship by any Shipping 
Company of the United States must have the 
approval of the U. S. A. Government. This is 
needed so that the Government may be aware 
of the whole procedure and that it may also 


/ 

dictate the terms where and when a new ship 
will be built. 

(2) Private shipbuilding yards in U. S. A. 
have got their own share of shipbuilding well 
defined and Naval Dock Yards of the Govern- 
ment are not allowed to interfere with the 
private enterprise. 

f3) Even when foreign countries offer to 
build ships at even half the cost of that of U. S. A. 
building yards, this is not looked as a profitable 
concern either by the U. S. A. Government or 
the Shipping Companies. 

(4) The U.S.A. Government at the start 
us(5d to give loan upto 75% of the contrart money 
as a subsidy, but afterwards had to change it 
to a gift amounting to 33% of the total cost of 
building a ship in a U. S. A. building yard. 

Thus it can be seen how even in peace-time 
one of the most powerful nations of the world 
tries to help her own vital industries. In India 
even during war-time and in perilous situation 
the Government does not want to develop this 
industry, panting by even so little as 10% of 
these facilities which are being given by the 
American Government to her own industries. 
Hence it is that today we have to depend on 
America to help us with regard to the supply 
of war materials and machineries, while our own 
industries do not get even a chance of develop- 
ing into some sort of full-fledged commercial 
concerns. 


COMMENT AND CMTICISM 

AN OLD POEM ON THE SUTTEE 


I have read with interest the old poem on the Suttee 
brought to light in the December number of The Modem 
Revicu. Prof. Banorjeo ha.s invited information about 
its authorship. I am unable to trace the author de- 
finitely. but can offer a guess. 

At about this date (1826) there were three fairly 
known Anglo-Indian poets writing, who could claim 
the initial ‘R’— D. 1j. Richardson, R. H. Rattray of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and Emma Roberts. Emma 
Roberts wrote a poem on the Suttee, but not the one 
in question. The somewhat naif view of the art of the 
drama in its opening lines ndes out Richardson whose 
knowledge of Shakespeare and dramaturgy was profound. 
The manner also is not that of Richardson, which was 
smooth and cultivated t.o a high degree. I can easily 
imagine Rattray writing the lines. The style certainly 
resembles Rattray ^s. Tnere is also evidence that Ratt- 
ray handled the iambic tetrameter couplet with some 
dskill. I can recall one instance of its effective use in his 


principal poem, The Exile, the bulk of which, however, 
is composed in the heroic couplet. 

The Suttee was a common theme in Anglo-Indian 
poetiy, and the feelings evoked by it were diverse. 
Ivefitia Landon (L. E. L.) — ^who, by the way, never 
came out to India but was sufficiently well known m 
her day to have a poem addressed to her by Mrs. 
Browning— wrote about it in glowing admiration, while 
John I.»eyden and J, A. Vetch regarded it as utterly 
inhuman. The divided opinion on the subject was 
reflected in Emma Robertas poem. She imagined her- 
self watching a Suttee near Benares. The surroundings 
were beautiful and set the authoress wondering how the 
Hindu, so gentle and so simpfe in so many ways, could 
yet tolerate animal sacrifice and the Suttee. To illus- 
trate the two sides of the custom, she made two wives 
perform the rite, one showing the ecstasy of dying for 
love, the other the unspeakable horror of being burnt 
alive. 

S^nnriKiiM IUt. 



ASSAM VIGNETTE 


By KSHITISH CHANDRA DIJTT, m.a.. h.l. 


In the history of the evolution of the province 
of Assam the year 1874 is the most important 
and fateful. Before this year the then Assam 
formed a part of the old province of Bengal. 
In 1874 Assam was constituted a Chief Commis- 
si oiu-rship with tihe districl of Sylhet attached 
to it. It remained as such until 1905 when it 
became merged into the province of Eastern 
Bengal & Assam. In 1912 Assam broke away 
from the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
and ever since it has been maintaining its present 
lioiindary. Tlie province falls naturally into 
three divisions — ^the Brahmaputra Valley, the 
Surma Valley and the Hills. For purposes of 
government, the Hills are divided between the 
two administrative divisions of the province. 

Sparsely Populated Province 

The Surma Valley natural division consist- 
of the district of Sylhet which has an area of 
5,478 square miles and a population of 2,724,342 
and the plains portion of the Cachar distric 
which has an area of 1,972 square miles and a 
population of 537,687. The density of thi^ 
natural division is 438 persons to the squai' 
mile. The total area of the Brahmaputra Valley 
including the Mikir Hills and the Sadiya, Bali- 
para andi Lakhimpur Frontier Tracts is 27,692 
square! miles with a total population of 4,723,293. 
Its density is 171 to the square mile. But t'lie 
density of the natural division of the Valley is 
about 230 persons to the square mile. The Hills 
which divide the Surma Valley from th'* 
Brahmaputra Valley are very sparsely populated. 
The total population of the Hill districts and 
States excluding the Mikir Hills but including 
the North Cachar Hills 5 only 1,262,535. Over 
'half of Assam’s total area consists of hilly and 
mountainous country and the density of popula- 
tion there is only 39 to the square mile. 

POPULATIOSr 

In Sylhet and Cachar live a compact body 
of more than thirty lakhs of Bengali-speaking 
people. A few more language groups are repre- 
sented here but only in microscopic minorities 
presenting no difficult problems for immediate 
solution. But the case of the Brahmaputra 
Valley is different in this regard owing mainly 


to catises historic and economic. The six 
districts of Goalpara, Kamriip, Darrang, Now- 
gong, Sibsagar and Lakhimpur of t'ho other 
Valley constitute the Assam proper in which 
live about twenty lakhs of Assamese-siicakiiig 
people. As stated above, Assam is very thinly 
populated. With an area of more than 67,000 
square miles it has a population of a littU' over 
92 lakhs. Bengal with an area of about 83,000 
.square miles has a population of more than five 
(Tore<. Whereas the mean density of popu- 
lation in Bengal is about 646, that of thi' natural 
division of the Brahmaputra Valley is only about 
2.30 persons to the square mile. To this 
hospitable land there arrived in course of time 
a considerable body of immigrants. Tea has 
beem for a long time attracting immigrants. In 
1931 the population censused' on different tea 
gardens of the province was 980,000. A large 
number of tea garden labourers have by then 
settled down in the Brahmaputra Valley and 
taken up agriculture as their means of livelihood. 
The result has been that in some of the districts 
of Assam these immigrants and their descen- 
dants have come to form a substantial portion 
of the population. Thus, in Darrang they form- 
31 -8 p.c., in Sibsagar 33-8 p.c., in Tjakhimpur 
48-9 p.c., in Cachar Plains 29-5 p.c. 

Nature abhors vacuum and Assam’s vast 
undeveloped areas have attracted a large number 
of immigrants from the neighbouring districts of 
Bengal. In 1921 these immigrants numbered 

376.000 and in 1931 they were 675,000. For 
reasons of their own, have come and settled in 
the Brahmaputra Valley in course of time 

140.000 Nepalis andi 80,000 others. Bengalees 
have come and settled down in the Valley from 
long before the Briti^ conquest. They along 
with the immigrants numbered according to the 
1931 census about 12 lakhs. 

Language Groups 

Thus Bengali and Assamese represent the 
two biggest linguistic groups in the province. 
The Bengali-speaking population represents tIhe 
largest linguistic group forming 42-9 p.c. of 
Assam’s total population. The speakers of the 
Assamese language come next forming 21 -6 p.c. 
of the population. It comes to this then that of 
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‘overy 1,(X)0 of Assam's population, 420 speak 
Bengali, 220 speak Assamese and the balance 
other languages. 

Confining our attention to the Brahmaputra 
Valley we find that while the Assamese-speaking 
population there numbers 19,78,823, the Bengali- 
speaking population numbers as many as 
11,06,581. The foimer form 41 p.c. of the total 
population of the Valley, while the latter 
account for 23 p.c. — tlie others contributing the 
balance. It will appear from the above that the 
Assamoscj'speaking population do not form the 
majority of the population even of the Brahma- 
putra Valley. In spite of this linguistic position 
the Government of Assam, it is sad to note, is 
systematically ignoring the very existence of llie 
Bengali language in the other valley. The 
Government seem to think that the promotion 
of the Assamese language cannot be effected 
save by depressing the Bengali language. 

Mkuium of Ins^-ruction 

Things came to a head when the Calcutta 
University directed that the medium of instruc- 
tion in schools should be t!he mother tongue of 
the scholars. What was done in the Brahma- 
putra Valley ? The Government adopted the 
Assamese language as the medium of instruction 
in the Government schools of that valley. The 
Bengalees of the valley, thereupon, commenced 
starting schools in Which instruction through 
their mother tougue was arranged for. The 
Government of Sir Michael Keane adopted the 
policy of giving aid to them. In fact this was 
not a new policy, as at that moment the Govern- 
ment of Assam were giving aid to the Bengali 
Middle Schools and aid to their High Schools 
was only an extension of this principle. 

Recoc^nition op the Assamese Language 

The facts and figures given above do not 
support the theory that the Assamese language 


is the language of the province. The Govern- 
ment policy has systematically been to give the 
Assamese language its due. Opening the Silver 
Jubilee Anglo-Bengali High School at Gauhati 
on April 28, 1936, Sir Michael Keane, the then 
Governor of Assam, observed : 

Every one knows that when we assumed lordship 
in the hills and valleys of Assam in the early part of 
the 19th century, wo brought with us officials from 
Bengal and all those years the Assamese language was 
not officially recognised. It was only when the pro- 
vince was regularly formed about 1873-74 that the 
Assamese language began to be taught in the Primary 
Schools. It then took another quarter of a century 
before it reached the High Schools. And now at length 
wc are putting the coping stone in this slowly raised 
building. Henceforth there will be no vernacular used 
in any Government High School in the valley proper 
except Assamese. The language has won its linal vic- 
tory.” 

Live and Let Live 

The attempt to artificially boost up the 
Assamese language is bound to fail, though tlu; 
entire resources of tihe State may be employed 
for the purpose. For, as Dr. lladha Kumud 
Mookerjeo has pointed out, in the struggle for 
existence amongst languages the issue depends 
upon the intrinsic vitality and vigour of the 
competing languages, and not upon artificial 
protection imposed from above. The Bengali 
case is not at all against Assame.se anyway. It 
is rather based on the policy of live; and let live. 
The Assamese language has rightly got its place 
of honour in the Jirahmaputra Valley. Bui it 
sliould not mean a dwarfing and starving of the 
Bengali language in that valley, it is the 
mother tongue of the dominant minority of the 
valley and it should be fully and ungrudgingly 
protected We all know that history ha- record 
of instances of different langua^s surviving side 
by side influencing and being influenced by one 
another but not going out of existence at the 
impact. 



PAKISTAN 

Its Implications 

By C. V. H. RAO 



Onpj point that emerged out of the Viceroy- 
.liniiali (‘orrespoiidencc released a few weeks ago 
u:ivS that the Viceroy w’us not prepared to 
coimtenance the claim of the Muslim League 
for making the Pakistan scheme adumbrated 
by the League at its last annual session 
at Lahore a live issue during the pendency of 
tiie war or to consider it a matter for imme- 
diate* decision. He, of course, agreed that the 
(inestion could be brought up in the course of 
i]i(i constitutional discussions that would take* 
])iace afier the war when the whole scheme of 
idle Oovernment of India Act of 1935 would 
be o]H'n for review. The attitude of the Hindu 
Mahasabha w^hich has expressed uncompromis- 
iiig o[)position to Pakistan was also perhaps 
responsible, in part at least, for the ViceroyV 
reluctance to accept Mr. Jinnah's demand for 
recognition of the separate Muslim nation or 
iji other words the two nations^ theory. These 
developments indicate that so far as the Gov- 
eniinorit are concerned consideration of the 
[Pakistan question is only postponed for the 
present though not abandoned altogether, while 
so far as the Muslim League is concerned it is 
(wident that it wall not give up preparations 
and propaganda for it. lliat propaganda has 
in a w^ay entered on a new and intensified phase 
willi (lie appointment of a Pakistan deputa- 
(ion to tour Bihar, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and other provinces and 
creat<j enthusiasm for the scheme among the 
Muslim masses of these provinces. It may be 
not-od that the deputation is to 'confine its pro- 
paganda mainly to those provinces where the 
Muslims are in a minority in the population 
and where during the regime of the Congress 
minstries, it was loudly proclaimed that atro- 
cities were perpetrated against Muslims by the 
latter. 

The efforts of the deputation, which visited 
Bihar and the United Provinces so far, have 
been directed more to denouncing the Congress 
and the Hindus, especially the former, for their 
alleged hostility to the Muslims than to putting 
forward dispassionate and convincing argu- 
ments in support of the Pakistan scheme. 
Nevertheless, the more important implications 
of that scheme which have remained obscure 
9 


so far should be drawn attention to. Some of 
ihe earlier Muslim writers on the subject had 
traced the origin of the word Pakistan to the 
initial letters of the Punjab, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Sind and the last three letters 
of Baluchistan. It is claimed that these terri- 
t<>ri(‘s are jiredouiinanlly Muslim-popuiatod for 
the last twelve hundred years or so and that 
tliey have a history, civilisation and culture 
of their own distinct and separate form the rest 
of India or Hmdmtan as it is called. The 
river .famuna is the demarcating line betw^een 
tluise two territories of Pakistan and Hmdmtan, 
according to these writers. It may have been, 
the Pakistanites argue, that in the first fe^v 
centuries after Christ, Hindu empires and Hindu 
civilisation and culture flourished in these areas 
as in other parts of India, but ever since the 
11th century A.D., the Hindus have become 
l>i*()gres8ivcly reduced and converted into a 
minority community there. The area comprised 
in the territorial divisions mentioned above is 
for the Muslims Dar-uUlslam or the Land of 
the Piom, the homeland of the Muslims, w^here 
they intend to be the sovereign people while the 
non-Muslim population in these areas is ex- 
pected to be satisfied with such protection as is 
offered to them by the Faithful. The total 
fX)pulation of the would-be Pakistan is about 
42 millions, of which nearly 32 millions are 
Muslims and, therefore, they constitute more 
than 80 i)er cent of the population, and this is 
the argument on which they base their claim 
to a separate nationhood. The Muslims, it is 
further claimed, proceeded to different parts of 
Hindustan as conquerors and rulers, though with 
the rise of the British, their empire ceased and 
they remained in the conquered areas as a 
minority. In so far as that is so it is claimed 
that they are entitled to sufficient and ample 
safeguards — which in fact means more than 
sufficient and ample and, therefore, more than 
legitimate safeguards — appropriate to the pres- 
tige of a race which once held sway over them. 

What has been said above is, in brief, the 
raison d^etre of the two nations’ or Pakistan 
theory; but two considerations should be noted 
here before proceeding further. One is that 
these claims do not fit in with histery and the 
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second is that their attempt to cut India’s 
geographical unity into twain is an impossible 
proposition. In regard to the first it is an in- 
disputable historical fact that the British con- 
quered India not from the Muhammadans but 
from the Mahrattas and that in fact it is the 
latter who fought Ahmad Shah Durani at the 
third battle of I^anipat in defence of the country, 
which was rapidly disintegrating as a result of 
the dismemberment of the Mughal Empire. A 
number of Muslim rulers between the 13th and 
18th centuries regarded India as their political 
as well as their natural home and not merely as 
a country to which they had come as birds of 
passage, to conquer and plunder it and get 
away from it again. That may have been true 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, the first Muhammadan 
invader from the north-west but not of his suc- 
cessors or other subsequent Muslim dynasties 
which ruled in Delhi. Geographically the whole 
country from the Himalayas to the Cape Como- 
rin has been a single unit from times immemo- 
rial and the river Jamuna far from being a 
dividing line has been the cementing factor 
between the people of the Punjab and the rest 
of Hindustan and the connecting link between 
them. This is true of at least the Hindus, whose 
cultural and religious oneness, wherever they 
live in India, is indubitable. 

The Muslim League has not so far worked 
out the details of the Pakistan scheme which 
was adopted officially by it as its policy at 
Lahore though some individual Muslims have 
formulated schemes of their own in that con- 
nective. But if and when the League comes to 
grips with hard n^alities and has to w'^ork out 
practical details, it has to negotiate the rocks 
of two or two fundamental difficulties implicit 
in it. In the first place there is the question 
of what will happen to the minority populations 
in the areas whore the proposed independent 
sovereign Muslim States are to be established. 
In the proposed state in the North-West these 
minorities, the two most important of which are 
the Hindus and the Sikhs, constitute about 32 
per cent of the population while in the North- 
East state of Bengal and Assam, the Hindu 
minority will be even larger. Unless the 
Pakistan States can arrange for a wholesale 
migration of the minority populations from their 
territories to Hindustan which is wholly im- 
possible or arrange for a mutual exchange of 
populations with the Hindu States, they will 
only help to aggravate the seriousness of the 
minorities problem. An alternative is of course 
to reduce the Hindu and Sikh minorities to a 
position of complete subordination to the ma- 


jority. But this will in no case be tolerated 
at least so far as the Punjab is concerned either 
by the highly advanced Hindu community or 
the virile and martial community of Sikhs. The 
latter are in fact the most vehement critics of 
the Pakijptan scheme, beebuse their interests 
will be vitally affected by its acceptance. They 
will demand — and very legitimately too — ample 
and effective safeguards and political and other 
rights which the sovereign Muslim State will 
have to grant to them or experience the conse- 
quences of having dissatisfied and restless sec- 
tions within the body politic which will be a 
source of grave danger to its stability. There 
is nothing so far in what the Pakistan pro])a- 
gandisis have been saying to warrant tlu^ con- 
clusion that they contemplate either wholesale 
migration of Hindus or other minorities from 
the Pakistan States or mutual exchange of 
populations between them and the Hindustan 
States. In such a case they will have to con- 
cede all the safeguards and rights which ihv 
minority communities will d(‘raand, which iiu'ans 
in effect that the position will not be at all 
different under Pakistan than what it is at 
present. Under a democratic constitution such 
as India is aspiring for, one of the principal 
condition that will have to be fulfilled is IIk^ 
introduction of adequate constitutional and 
other safeguards for the minority communities, 
wherever they may be and whatever they may 
he. That projwsition has been accepted both 
by the British Government through the Viceroy 
and by the Congress, though the Congress ha^ 
mentioned only the Muslim community as being 
entitled to decide for itself the safeguards that 
will be necessary for it. There can thus be no 
special virtue in demanding the cutting up of 
the country into Muslim zones and Hindu 
zones and setting up what are called indepen- 
dent Muslim States when the arrangements for 
minority rights, which are the principal bone 
of contention now and for the securing of which 
the Pakistan scheme has been formulated, are 
to be the same under that scheme as under any 
other democratic constitution for the whole 
country. 

Nor is there any indication so far that th(‘ 
Muslim minority populations in the Hindu 
majority provinces are very anxious to abandon 
their hearths and homes and migrate wholesale 
to the Pakistan areas. In fact, except for some 
vocal and vociferous Muslim League politicians 
in Bihar and the United Provinces the vast 
majority of the Muslims in these provinces at 
least have displayed remarkably little enthu- 
siasm for Pakistan. They have remained in- 
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different to it so far, while some prominent 
Muslims in both these provinces, even as Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan and his followers in the 
Punjab, have never concealed their disappro- 
bation of and disagreement with the Pakistan 
|)ropaganda. It is this apatliy on the part of 
fh(! Muslims in these two important Hindustan 
|)iovinces that has been partly responsible for 
the decision of the League to send out a pro- 
l)aganda deputation to tour these areas and 
whip up interests for Pakistan among the form- 
er, Of course, Muslims in these Hindu majority 
provinces want to have safeguards and protec- 
tion for their rights and no one denies that they 
are entitled to them. In Bihar, for oxamph*. 
though the Muslims are only 13 i>er cent of tlu* 
j)opulation their representation in the I-^egisla- 
liire and in the services is as much as 25 or 
even 30 per cent in some cases and no one can 
dejjy that it is not either adequate or satisfac- 
tory. If, however, Pakistan is forced upon 

India as a result of bitterness or violence there 
a legitimate apprehension among the Bihar 
Muslims that they will have to have a hard time 
with the Hindu majority. Pakistanites assure 
ilu'ir Muslim co-religionists that they have 
nntinng to fear from the majority community in 
the Hindustan provinces so long as there are 
Hindu minorities in the Pakistan provinces, 
the obvious implication of the assurance 
iK'ing that if the Muslims in the former 
;ire not properly treated by the Hindus, the Hin- 
fliis in the latter will be made to feel the pinch 
;tn(l thus the equilibrium will be restored. It 
extremely problematical whether the Muslim 
minorities in Bihar, the U. P., Madras or the 
C'entral Provinces will feel that this indirect and 
iatlicr unsafe mclliod of having their rights safe- 
guarded is a satisfactory one on which any ro- 
iiance can be placed. 

N(^xt to the problem of the minorities tlv 
two other problems that will cohfront the new 
sovereign and independent Muslim States will 
be those of finance and defence. The whole of 
India is one entity at present and is under one 
(Antral Government; even so the defence of her 
t rontiers is a matter of extreme difficulty and con- 
'^iderable concern today to that Government. 
Tiider the scheme of two sovereign Indias, the 
question will inevitably arise as to which part 
of India's will be the responsibility for the de- 
h'nce of the frontiers. The possibility cannot be 
overlooked of the Muslim State in the North- 
West joining hands with other Islamic countries 
further west and proving a menace to the inte- 
grity of Hindustan. Will the latter be entitled 
])ost her armies at the North-West Frontier to 


prevent this infiltration of a combined Islamiii 
onslaught on her integrity or will she be forced 
to defend herself only when the menace actually 
reaches her frontier 7 In the latter case ther^ 
will be perpetual need for Hindustan being pre-* 
pared for a conflict with Pakistan, which moans 
a state of civil strife between the two Indias and 
a direct encouragement to any outside aggressor 
to profit by their weakness. The plight of both 
Indias will be no better than the plight of some 
of the smaller and weaker nations of Europe, 
whose independence was wiped out recently in 
the course of a single campaign organised and 
executed by a violent and powerful aggressor. It 
is, of course, possible that a mutual assistance 
pact can be entered into by the two Indias for 
purpose of common defence ; but then the remote- 
ness of that possibility in view of the passions 
that are likely to be stimulated in the course 
of the campaign preceding the division cannot 
be overlooked. 

Nor is it possible to be rest assured that 
economically and financially the Pakistan States 
will be self-sufiicient. Pakistanites console them- 
selves with the comforting thought that when 
these areas are properly and systematically 
dt‘veloped and their natural resources fully and 
systematically exploited, tliey will become rich 
territories and capable of maintaining an efiBcient 
administrative machinery and undertaking ame- 
liorative measures for the people’s benefit. It is 
indubitable that these areas and their resources 
are susceptible of development as in fact many 
areas in other parts of India and their resources 
are susceptible. Even so it will not only take a 
number of years to achieve that end but even 
after it is achieved it may be that the results 
will not be commensurate with expectation. They 
will have to go through the painful experience of 
unbalanced budgets, financial diseciuilibria and 
economic crises and other incidental evils for 
which nominal political independence may not be 
sufficient compensation. 

And lastly, there is the question of the Mus- 
lim Indian States in the Hindu majority areas, 
which will be like small islands in the midst of an 
engirdling sea of Hindustan. What will hai>pen 
to a State like Hyderabad in case all the Hin- 
dustan provinces constitute themselves into a 
Hindu federation ? Will Hyderabad join the 
federation or will it hold aloof or will it coalesce 
with the Pakistan States in forming a Muslim 
federation ? In the latter case how will adjust- 
ments be possible as regards tariff barriers, de- 
fence and other vitai matters involving consider- 
able administrative difficulties ? Similarly what 
will happen to a State like Kashmir which is in- 
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tended to be an integral part of Pakistan but 
which is at present ruled by a Hindu Prince ? 
If the latter is to be liquidated it will be legiti- 
mate to demand that the Hyderabad State also 
should be liquidated because the vast majority 
of the Hyderabad subjects are Hindus. No at- 
tention has been bestowed on these highly com- 
I)licatcd problems so far. And lastly what will 
be the position of the Pakistan States vis-G-vis 
Great Britain ? It has been stated that each of 
these States will be directly responsible to and 
allied with (?) the British Government. An All- 
India Federation, in which Muslims will have 
their legitimate and rightful plac(i as the second 
largest community in the country, is anathema 
for the League because the Muslims are likely 
to be in a j>erpetual minority tluTcin. But one 
wondcTS whelher the intention of the Pakistanites 
is to substitute ono kind of status wdiich may or 
may not be bad for another which is likely to be 
a worse oiit^. In an All-India Federation, they 
will have at least their honoured place, though 
as a minority, but under Pakistan they will be 
more or less fully under British tutelage. 

'Die Ijuliore resolution of the Muslim Lea^e 
which constitutes at the moment the first precise', 
demand for the division of India into two States, 
Hindu and Muslim, has not yet been authorita- 
tively explained by any Muslim Leaguer. Never- 
theless we have repeated assertions by Leaguers 
that Pakistan offers the only honourable solution 
for the age-old Ilindu-Miislim problem and that 
they tire prepared to sited their blood for the 
attainment of the ideal. Muslim poets and a 
few other writers may have in the beginning of 
this century dreamed of a separate and indepen- 
dent Muslim State in India to compensate for the 
loss of the Muslim Empire in India. But in its re- 
cent manifestations the Pakistan idea is mainly 
the result of the Muslim Leagued anxiety to se- 
cure a preponderating influence ov^r Muslim 
opinion and the sequel to the political ambitions 
of some of its leaders. But when its implications 
are worked out, it will be found that it is a high- 
ly disintegrating id(^al aiming at the vivisection 


of India without being capable of benefiting 
either the Muslims or the Hindus. It will in fact 
raise a far greater number of new probleins 
pertaining tu Hindu-Muslim relations and majo- 
rity and minority relations than it will solve and 
will not provide any kind of satisfactoiy^ reiiu'dy 
of the difficult problem of safeguarding the in- 
terests of the Muslim minority, which, in fact 
and if at all, can be the only raisorn d\\tre for 
Pakistan. 

But while some of the Muslim poets and 
wTiters may have advocated the two nations idea 
as a poetical fancy and dreamt about the revival 
of the glorious days of Muslim domination in 
India; while a predominant section of Muslim 
Leaguers advocate it and proclaim their deter- 
mination to see it become an accomplished fact 
in order to realise their ]:>olitical ambitions not - 
withstanding the indubitable fact that they are 
flying thereby in the face of history, it is puzzling 
as to why the Britishers should countenance the 
scheme which amounts to a repudiation of their 
own efforts through nearly a century-and-a-half 
io build up a united India. One can appreciate 
their anxiety to encourage and keep alive tlu' 
sjiirit of separatism among the Muslims, which 
they have been doing ever since they rons('nt('d 
to the principle of separate representation for 
that community in the country’s legislatures at 
the time of the Minto-Morley Reforms, so long 
as that is necessary to preserve their own domin- 
ation over this countiy. But Pakistan involves 
as much a repudiation of Britain’s authoriiy and 
influence as it involves a rej(‘ction of the stern 
fact of India’s unity. For an independent Mus- 
lim Federation in India would be more attached 
to the Islamic countries in Central and Wesi 
Asia than to Britain even wdiilo it would necessi- 
tate the break up of India in response to the 
dictates of a particular community. The British 
Government have dallied with the idea so faj 
and have thereby encouraged the Pakistanites, 
Tt is time they abandoned that gam.* 
now and forced a realisation of realities on 
the latter. 



WHITHER AGRICULTURE ? 

By KRISHAK-BANDHU 


There is need in India for serious study of 
agricultural economics. 

Valiant efforts arc being made of late by 
the Government of India and the provincial 
governments to develop agriculture on a scienti- 
fic basis. These efforts are directed principally 
increasing the yield of crops. This is commen- 
dable, for we are far behind other countries in 
outturn per acre of land in respect of every crop 
vve grow in common with them. Attention is 
also being-directed to extension of cultivation of 
cash crops of marketable value. This move, too, 
is in the right direction. For, the coimtiy has 
to move to a certain extent in agriculture to 
market economy; only, a right balance has to be 
i-truck between consumption at home and by the 
market. Agronomists are also now awake to 
conservation of forests not to upset the correla- 
tion between rainfall and vegetation, and to 
protection of soil from erosion. The importance 
of animal husbandry to agriculture is at last 
receiving its due recognition. An active interest 
in fruit culture has now come, obviously, to stay. 
Poultry and apiary as subsidiary to the main 
industiy of agriculture are finding Ihcir rightful 
place in rural economy. Legislation in land 
n'forms is also no longer a novelty in India. 
With them have come credit facilities of both 
t('mporary and permanent nature. These are all 
to the good as far as they go. But how far do 
ihey go is tlie question that awaits study and 
solution. 

These wei'e also the main lines on whieh 
measures of advancement were based in Russia 
and applied more vigorously in the first decade 
before the last war. Results were achieved. The 
use of artificial manures increased by 400 ynu* 
cent between 1908 and 1912, and the output of 
agricultural machinery by Russian industry 
advanced 7 or 8 times. Th(* yield of land also 
sliowed big advance. In Rye, the staple food 
of the Russian peasant, it was nearly double. 
A class of substantial peasant proprietors had 
slowly arisen as the direct result of t!ho policy 
of reformation. And yet the main problem 
remained unsolved. The standard of farming 
and of living of the average peasant showed no 
improvement and, in fact, probably declined. 
There was growth of peasant population which 
resulted in continual subdivision of farms. The 


total number of holdings had increased between 
1878 and 1905 from 9-4 to 12*3 millions. All 
j>easants except the newly risen well-to-do 
Kulaks still lacked capital and were forced to 
continue i.he primitive type of farming to which 
they were used from the days of their forefathers. 
There was no increase in employment, the num- 
ber of landless peasants remained practically 
llie same. Agricultural wages showed no appn;- 
ciation because of superfluity of labour. At the 
outbreak of the war the land in peasant 
occupation was insufficient to give full employ- 
ment and a tolerable standard of living to the 
mass of peasants. The peasants there, as in 
India today, thought that the remedy was to 
give them land belonging to the. State and the 
private estates. They did not realise that such 
a measure alone con Id not liquidate unemploy- 
ment, for most of this land was being actually 
cultivaied by the peasants. All aid of science 
will be of no avail to tlie small holder where 
cajiital does not exist and the peasant is without 
the means to acquire or accumulate it. 

The lesson of Russia, wdiere rural life and 
rural economy of the pre-Soviet days presented 
a remarkable similarity to conditions in our 
country, is a pointer to which the politician, the 
economist and the agronomist can no longer 
remain blind. The principal features of our 
agriculture are the same, small uneconomic 
holdings, ever- recurring subdivision, scattered 
fields and in strips, inability to raise capital or 
accumulate it with the consequent inability to 
l(‘arn the lesson of science even if the* peasant's 
innate conservatism would allow him to have 
recourse to it. Wliat then is the remedy ? On 
what lines should our agricultural policy be 
based ? 

It is here that the economist's field lies. It 
is to him that the counl^ looks to study the 
proble ms and give true guidance so that we, who 
start life so late in the march of time, may, avoid 
the pitfalls which others who have gone ahead 
of us experienced. 

The edifice of our agricultural policy must 
be based on adequate production of food for the 
country. This gained, wc should turn to market 
requirements. Thus we would strike a rational 
balance between natural economy and money 
economy. In a country so richly endowed by 
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nature wc should not be dependent on any 
country for even a single requirement of our food. 
The question that will next arise is how to utilise 
our land to the best purpose to raise the crops ? 
An estimate of our minimum requirement has 
to be made in the first instance, and on this will 
be based our plan for production. In the present 
standard of agriculture reached in India, what 
area is needed to grow this quantity of food ? 
Is the area under cultivation sufficient, or has 
a larger area to be acquired for the purpose ? 
Wliat is to be done with the remaining culturable 
waste ? How is the land to be husbanded for 
greater outturn ? Should farming lus left to 
individual effort, or should it be reorganised on 
collective basis ? Or, can an alternative system 
be devised in which co-operation will be the chief 
basis without the liquidation of individual enter- 
prise characteristic of collective farming of 
Soviet Russia ? If individual farming is to be 
retained, on what lines should it be developed ? 
Obviously the uneconomic small farm has to 
go, it can have no place in any system. But 
their liquidation will give rise to other problems 
-pre-eminently of finding employment for those 
taken off the land. In any case, a radical change 
in our policy is indicated if our agriculture is to 
rise up to the level in other lands. Otherwise 
all our efforts at improvement will amount to 
mere nibbling at the fringe of the field and all 
the discoveries of science will go in vain so far 
as Indian agriculture is concerned. 

Should a change in policy be evolutionary 
in nature or revolutionarj' ? Here the lesson of 
Russia will again come useful to us of India. 
Though infonnation about Russia is not prolific, 
the world has somcf knowdedge of the result of 
the Soviet’s zeal in transplanting a whole popu- 
lation of one of the most conservative of 
agricultural peoples of the world into a wholly 
alien field requiring a fundamental change in 
human nature. The consequences were ghastly 
both in human and material capital. Yet fully 


a fourth of the peasant population joined the 
collective farms. Observers say that, though 
the excesses of the protagonists of the Soviet 
were condemned by the authorities, it was not 
unlikely that the latter had turned a deaf ear 
and the blind eye to the activities of their emis- 
saries at the moment. India of Mahatma 
Gandhi will never be a willing party to such 
methods in the name of reform or advancement. 
What then should be the way that India should 
tread when she comes to grips with the funda- 
mental problems of agriculture ? Evolutionary 
methods are slow and will not be suffered by the 
spirit of youth, and it is the youth that will 
count as it does in Russia today, or for the matter 
of that, in any progressive country in the world. 
Bitterness, sorrow, loss of individualism, of 
initiative, rankles in the mind of the old in 
Russia ; the young raised in the new atmosphere 
knows only the joy of new creation. 

The problem of agriculture does not stand 
by itself. Agricuiture alone will not find employ- 
ment for all; industries come forcibly into the 
picture. What portion of the burden should 
agriculture bear and what will be the share of 
industries ? This will bo a variable quantity, 
but a working ratio has to be worked out as a 
starting point. On this will rest the planning 
of our industries. On this too revolves the 
answer to the great problem now agitating the 
mind of India, the allocation of spheres to 
cottage industries and large-scale power 
industries. 

India docs not seem to be fully conscious of 
the fundamental problems of agriculture as she 
is of her industries. Yet, as she now stands, 
agriculture has greater importance in the 
national economy than industries. -In a correct 
perspective both must go hand in hand, but 
nationally conscious India appears to give agri- 
culture a back scat at the moment in 
constructive studies. 


THY SONG 

By TANDRA DEVI 


1 listen to Thy song. 

In the early morning 

Its tender melody creeps to my window, 

And in the evening 
Its rich tones 
Hold me in dreams. 

My heart is a broken harp; 

Its strings will not reverberate to Thy melodies; 

But 1 can hear Thy music 

And I will follow it through the gloom. 

I’lie f)ees know Thy song; 

The humble crickets have it; 

The tall poplars wave it from topmost boughs, 
And it echoes as a silver thread from star to star. 
Only man has lost it amid noisy preoccupations ; 
Only man breaks the harp 
An(l dismisses the Singer. 

Thy voice rocks me from life to death. 

And it will rock me from death to life again. 
Thy song is my beginning 
And my end. 

Endless and beginningless is this music ! 

I will follow Thy voice into the gloaming, 

Where Thou hidest, 

Beyond these broken harp strings. 

Enshrined in morn and night — 

Where Thou singest, 

Thou Infinite Lover, 

In shimmering beauty, > 

Terrible symphony. 

Immeasurable enchantment. 

I hear Thy Note. 

Let me not hear again 
Tinkling bells 
Clarion blasts 
Drums and cymbals 
And wailing violins — 

Let me not hear 

The songs and calls 

The flourishes and festivals 

Of the land which I am leaving. 


I hear Thy Song — 

I will listen to it forever. 

O call me out into the gloaming — 

Tliou Whose voice is voiceless — 

Whose music is soundless peace. 

In the early morning 
Call tend(!rly ! 

And at even 

Call in a deep chorus ! 

My heart is a broken harp 

Its strings were too coarse for Thy tuning. 

0 give me another Heart — 

Lead me into Thy garden 
Where the still night sparkles 

And sheds its music into the waiting air — 
Where my life shall renew itself 
In a paeon of gladness, 

And the immensity. 

The depth and the calming. 

Shall come upon me as the arms of a lover 
And the comforting of his embrace. 

1 know Thine ecstasy, 

I know Thine arms. 

The warm blood of heaven 
Has come into my veins 
At the soupd of Thy song 
And the tuning of Thy harp. 

Away from jarring cacophany — 

Let me creep away to my Beloved ! 

His garden is here 

And His Voice is breathing. 

It is so beautiful. 

I can hear it 
As the bee hears, 

Or the cricket — 

The winsome mouse 
Or the stars. 

We are one. 

This is enough 1 
Our windows are open 
And we hear, we hear. 

Thy Voice. 
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THE FACADE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


By Major A. G. McCALL, i.c.s. 

Jo'mt Organiser, Lushai Hills Cottage Industries 


The whole sphere of Cottage Industries in India 
is engaging increasing attention from year to 
year. The reasons for this are not hard to find. 
In an age systernatisi.‘d and regulated at the 
hands of highly efficient machinery the i*ebel 
in man calls out for something different, some- 
thing that is not coldly inanimate, something 
that fills an apjx^aling individuality. The people 
of this great continent of India have long ex- 
cell(‘<i in creaiioiis pregnant with their indivi- 
dualiiy, the heritage of age-long cultun?, con- 
icunplation, and tlie search for peace and beauty. 
Enlightened men and women of our age whose 
intellects and vision have not been dwarfed by 
the unaesthetic monster of mass production have 
not been slow to fierceive the possibilities for 
good that lie in the encouragement of the inde- 
genous arts and crafts of India. But when we 
look around what do we find ? Can we deny 
that w'o find genius emaciated and frustrated, 
fashioning quietly and silently beyond the 
understanding of this age of machines ? 

In many iiiriliiiices where g(muine efforts 
hav(‘ been made by commendable initiative to 
revive nearly forgotten arts and crafts, the diffi- 
culties encountcrial have exposed organisations 
to cynical and destructive criticisms. It is the 
survival of bold and successful efforts, howewer, 
that stimulate the almost universal desire for 
greatevr efforts. But without the perfection of 
a technique such successes would have been 
improbable outside the exotic world of dreams. 

It can not be said that the world is so 
barren of culture that Indian arts and crafts can 
find no yiatrons. But it is an insult to patrons 
of art to hope that they would seek anything 
but th(' best. Anything which is not of the best , 
however, may not be without value. In this 
lies the clue "to the creation of a sound techni- 
que for the organisation of local cottage indus- 
tries. While providing for the selection of the 
best we must create a machinery aimed at en- 
couraging the production and sale of articles 
made up by less skified artisans, for without 
this machinery our arts and crafts must surely 
die. We can put the matter a little differently 
by suggesting that to maintain the very best, 
which alone will appeal to connoisseurs of art, 
we must invite the indigenous ability of the 


more numerous workers towards the making of 
articles capable of absorption in general utility 
markets. The real artist and expert may liv(', 
if only from hand to mouth, by his own enter- 
prise and genius but lesser individuals cun rarely 
liope to market their production through any 
channel other than a central or marketing boaid 
organisation. The commercial houses working on 
a thirty per cent overhead charge margin and 
dealing with a j)ublic demanding regularity in 
their purchases can not be botliered Vo consider 
liundreds of individual offers from Indian vil- 
lage's. Such work would involve corr(‘spondenc(‘ 
and probably misunderstandings on the (pies- 
lion of quality as well as price variations. 

The technique of a Cottage Industry oj*gani- 
sation demands firstly a hard headed appraise- 
ment of the capacity of a locality to product' 
from indigt'nous resources articles capable of 
acceptance in bulk by retailers or equivalent 
associations. If as a result of such an appraise- 
mi'iit it is found that nothing but luxury or 
pur(‘ly ornamental articles can bi; produced no 
field exists for the establishment of a Central 
Marketing Board, unless a ready market for a 
large offtake happens to be available. If artists 
of genius exist who by circumstances of envi- 
ronment, isolation, or other causes can not sus- 
tain themselves it only remains for Local Gov- 
ernments or interested societies to help such 
individuals on a purely personal basis. 

But there are many localities in India where 
the indigenous inhabitants possess a very high 
standard of traditional craftsmanship and it 
is in such areas especially that the whole cul- 
ture and mfiterial conditions of the people can 
be revitalised by a Cottage Industries Market- 
ing Board Organisation under the direction of 
an enterprising and dynamic management. It is 
in such areas that scope for the permanent im- 
provement in the peoples^ well being really exists. 

The management must be capable of con- 
ceiving what articles are likely to be in common 
demand in competitive markets which the local 
people have aptitude for manufacturing. It is 
then necessary to examine local costing in order 
to ascertain if a market price, at once suitable 
to the buying public and to the makers, can be 
found. It is one thing to produce an article and 
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another to sell it. It is useless to produce arti- 
cles which the buying public will spurn. It is 
IS unfair to a people to encourage them to make 
an article they cannot sell as it is not to en- 
courage them to make an article they can sell. 
The selling price must be the price the public 



The Lushai cotton spinner 


are willing lo give while including a return 
acceptable to the makers, including the costs of 
all services rendered by the Central Marketing 
Board. It is in the matter of the costs of these 
managerial services that much misunderstand- 
ing and variation in opinion can arise. Most 
(!ottage industry organisations are managed by 
social workers either adequately backed by 
funds or not, which is more usually the case and 
which accounts in the main why cottage indus- 
tries have not made greater headway. Is it 
not presumptuous to attempt the organisation 
of industry without considerable technical and 
business experience ? But yet it is usual for 
(ottage industry managements to be equipped 
with enthusiasm rather than technical knowledge 
It is over-optimistic to attempt to organise 
vorkers for entering competitive markets with- 
out a very full knowledge of all the irnplica- 
(ions. If the manageinent is unenterprising or 
lacking in vitality or ingenuity any s^vice is 
■ 00 expensive. But if the management is, sound, 
rained, and technically efficient service charges 
are not an extravagance. The ideal manage- 
ment can be provided by a socially minded 
worker who is worth two hundred and fifty 
rupees a month who should be pennitted to 
hare on a small commission basis in any in- 
■rease in profits which he may bring about. If 


he fixes the workers’ prices too low they will 
not apply themselves and if he is lavish with 
unnecessary expenditure profits must fall. Such 
a basis for the manager is a via media between 
a job which is purely commercial and one that 
is purely social. It ensures sustained interest 
on the part of the manager or manageress both 
in tlie expansion of the enterprise as w^ll as eco- 
nomy in running costs, while at the time 

providing a safeguard against the exploitation 
of the iworkt'Ts for the enliajnccment of the 
manager’s commission, while an additional safe- 
guard can be applied by limiting the financial 
value of the commission to a maximum sum in 
the discretion of the Organising Board. The lot 
of the manager or manageress is not simple. 

It falls to the mapager to buy all goods 
offered in accordance with the invitations he has 
given. Inferior articles cannot be bought at the 
same rates as for standard goods and one of the 
most, trying experiences of managers is having 
to cut the worker while still retaining his confi- 
dence. Nothing but his sincerity and patience 
will bring him through this ever constant diffi- 
culty and the whispering criticisms he will have 
to endure as the price for retaining the good 
name of his Board with regular buyers of his 
offtake. 

It is not possibltj for the manager to be 
enterprising without trying out new lines. Some- 



Picking out leaves from home grown cotton 

times it happens that preliminary enquiries and 
experiments lead the manager to believe tlmt 
he has found a useful line prioed satirfactonly 
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from the point of view of the Organising Board 
as well as the workers and the market. With 
tempered enthusiasm he starts to work to invite 
workers to start in on general production and 



Men at fine sewing work for ladies' bags, vanity 
*' cases and waste paper baskets 

in due course dispatches are invoiced and buy- 
ing of stock continues. Some days later a wire 
may come to advise that the goods arc not at 
all what was desired and correspondence is ini- 
tiated on the subject of the misunderstandings. 
It matters little as to who is to blaiup for the 
manager is in the position of a manufacturer 
and has to create goods which he hopes retailers 
will buy and when some misunderstanding arises 
the manager has to go on buying all offers from 
the workers in the full knowledge that he has 
little to no chance of off-loading them. On one 
occasion the ioint organisers of a privately fin- 
anced marketing board had to pay out fifteen 
hundred rupees to their hill cottage industrial 
woifkers for goods which would never be mar- 
ketable due to some unfortunate mistake, Had 
one- worker’s offer been refused confidence in the 
organisation w^ould have received a blow from 
which it might never have recovered. 

Another matter which is embarrassing to 
managements is the need for extended credits 
in the early years of cottage industry organisa- 
tions which are not secured by finance or en- 
dowments. Be tailors and selling organisations 
are* usually unwilling to deal with hand-made 
articles unless on a consignment basis. It is 
imperative for any organisation which is pledged 
to pay spot cash for all offers to off-load stocks 
mthout avoidable delay. Thus refusals to pur? 


chase outright niust be accepted and with grati- 
tude goods have to be sent on consignment basis 
and this involves large outstandings continually, 
For buying and selling organisations poorly capi- 
talised in comparison with competitive public 
companies this constitutes a great strain. 

The work of the management is moreover, 
made easier or more difficult depending on the 
characteristics of the workers among whom the 
buying has to be done. In the case of one hill 
tribe the ijcoples’ leaders are unable to reconcile 
the difference of the market selling price and 
the price they are paid for their work when 
offered for spot cash. They cannot grasp that 
the handling and marketing pf their goods in- 
volves charges* on packing, freight, dyes, selling 
commission, clerical staff charges, dyer’s charges, 
and a manager’s pay. If the manager cuts u 
worker for an unmarketable offer the worker 
will not in this particular case make immediate 
resolutions to improve his or her work but will 
at once put down the manager as suspect, a man 
wlio merely wishes to buy a good article for less 
than it is worth. Sometimes it is argued that 
local friends would pay more and the offer is 
whisked away before any exchange of view*® is 
possible. Another may be offended at the criti- 
cism in front of others. It is never easy to 



Rugs ready for packing at Reid House 

persuade workers that the continuance of their 
sales depends* on the ability of the management 
to satisfy those who the good? sent 

by the Marke^g wqrl^Aaxe ?|ow 



BEHINP THE TAbADE COTTAGE INDtJOTRIES 


to understand that the goods are being made 
for all-India buyers and not merely for the 
personal use of the manager and his friends. It. 
is often more than diflScult to persuade workers 
to realise that buying prices are based on spare 
time labour and are not intended to enable a 
cottage industry worker to give up a normal 
occupation as agriculturist, carpenter, or shop- 
keeper. Neither arc they quick to grasp that 
if it was not for the presence of the Marketing 
Board, the workers would have no regular chan- 
n(‘l for the disposal of the products of their 
talent. 

Sufficient ground has been covered to com- 
pel the conclusion that the management of a 
(>)ttage Industries Marketing Board presents 
a task which is so stimulating as to present 
opportunities to many of Indians young educated 
men for gr(‘at service to their countrymen and 
lh(‘niselves often within the surroundings of their 
aneestral lioines. Cottage Industry Marketing 
Boards provide the means by which Indian 
genius can obtain the eyes and ears of the in- 
terested public of India and the world while 
at the same time they encourage the people in 
(he mass to develop their latent genius. 

Tlie propriety of measures for the financing 
of cottage industries and their afiBIiatcd Market- 
ing Boards cannot escape some attention in 
view of the free lance manner in which so many 
of these anj even now operating. Considera- 
tion must be focussed on the subject of subsidies. 
It is anti-social from a national point of view 
to encourage subsidised eomf>etition with honest 
Gonimercial enterprise subject to labour and Gov- 
ernment legislation. Tliero is even now disparity 
and inequality among cottage industry organisa- 
tions or institutmnalised industry in the matter 
of subsidies and their origin. It is by no means 
uncommon for charitable societies to finance the 


ing. But an industry which cannot support all 
other overhead expenses from the proceeds of th'd 
sale of products in the open markets cannot be 
said to be founded on an economic basis. Per-J 
haps the ideal method of financing cottage in- 
dustries is for charitably minded citizens or 
societies to provide a capital sum capable of 



Reid House 

Money for the poor, if industrious 

meeting a fixed sum for buying capital and 
sufficient interest to ensure the perpetual estab- 
lishment of a competent management. With 
any less financial certainty progress must suffer. 
As a counter to the modern trend of mate-- 
rialisin cottage industries provide a very won- 
derful contribution. Raw materials are fashion- 
ed in the village homes and the very fact of 
creation stirs the soul of man. Perhaps various 


production of intricate hand work; and to market 
llie finished articles at prices which take no 
account of production costs. Moreover, the 
conditions under which such articles are. produc- 
ed only escape the criticism of amounting to 
sw eated labour from the fact that the organisers 
are working in the cause of charity and the 
workers are in receipt of all maintenance. The 
motives behind such efforts are not open to chal- 
hmge but the practLse in some cases is such as 
to militate against the establishment of cottage 
industrv on a more certain and precise founda- 
tion. It can well be argued that it is on all 
counts fair that the actual managerial head 
should be maintained, if necessary, on a sub- 
sidised basis in view of the social and. educa- 
tional contribution that the organisation is miak- 


members of a family will be brought closer to-^ 
gether in the common interest of creating arti- 
cles which their fellow countrymen desire^ 
Children will be drawn closer to their parents 
in trying to make contributions towards the 
genius of their parents and thus is born a bpnd 
of mutual friendship and respect. The young 
men from schools and colleges would not be 
slow to perceive the value that lies in the profit- 
able use of spare time labour. Cultured tastes 
and a share in the goods of this world need no 
longer be the seeds of discontent but rather the 
foundation of a normal and happy farnily life. 
With such a change in outlook and with con- 
stant association with the creation of things of 
use and beauty a sense of spiritual gratitude cfih^ 
not fail to revive. Might hot this procelfa pto- 
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vide conflicting India with the comfort and 
peace we all so much desire ? 

What a difference this picture of industry in 
family life presents compared to that of institu- 
tionalised industry ! Quick and spectacular 
results can often be obtained by drawing local 
talent from the homes and organising it within 
institutions at central points. Fifty to a hund- 
red workers so organised may well achieve an 
excellent outturn under methodical direction and 
indeed individuals may reap considerable bene- 
fit from their labours. But work organised ori 
an institutional basis, unless for strictly educa- 
tional purposes, cannot make the contribution 
towards civic uplift which results from the work-* 
era using up their spare time within the natural 
atmosphere of their owm homes in the produc- 
tion of articles whose sale at the local marketing 
centre is assured at prices which have been 


fixed and made known to all. ' The latter condi- 
tions engender glowing feelings of independence 
and liberty and apply, or can apply, to all 
while institutionalising such talent tends more 
to unsettlement than any real social consolida- 
tion. 

The contribution to society and the nation 
which well organised cottage industries can make 
has not by any means been fully appreciated or 
exploited. The encouragement of uneconomic 
industry should be avoided. Marketing Boards 
operating under guaranteed finance and secured 
from unfairly subsidised competition are an 
essential ancillary to the organisation of indus- 
try in the homes. In the encouragement of cot- 
tage industries lies hope for India’s spiritual 
rcigeneration, material uplift, and the i)reserva- 
tion of her ancient arts. 

(Copy right reserved by the author.) 


WORKABLE DATA ON FORESHORE FISHING IN BENGAL 

By CHINTA HARAN MAZUMDAR, b.a. 


A REFERENCE to tlic article, Foreshore Fishing 
in the Eastern Part of Bay of Bengal,” published 
in Science and CuliurCf October issue, 1939, will 
disclose that there has been a running business 
of fishing with gill and fixed nets in the foreshore 
region of the Bay of Bengal for a very long time. 
It has also long been put on record, in connec- 
tion with the working of the Government Traw- 
ler, Goldim Crown, engaged to investigate 
into the fishery potentialities of the Bay of 
Bengal, that there are lots of fishes and vast 
trawlable area of varied depths from 7 to 150 
fathoms or so, along the coast of Bengal. That 
record further discloses such other important 
information as the ranges and the position® 
where special type of fishes are available. But 
the Bengalees, who are depending mainly on 
their vanishing hoarded wealth did not so long 
care mucli for organising any such companies to 
work in the Bay of Bengal, though there lies 
a great prospect before them. 

The Manager of the Trawling Company, 
the only of its kind ever organised in Bengal, 
has given a veiy interesting account of a pro- 
bable fishing concern in the Bay of Bengal as 
commented in the Jugantar of the 19th March, 
1940. Unfortunately that company is not work- 
ing for .certain causes at present. Until such 


time arrives when the capitalists would care to 
organise fishing concerns with up-to-date traw- 
lers and drifters, there is enough scope even for 
improving the current metliods of fishing with 
the fixed nets in the foreshore region. Fishing 
by fixed nets which only encroaches a very 
negligible portion of that vast expanse is run- 
ning at a profit basis and it may well be hoped 
that by adding power crafts with cold storage 
facilities to this indigenous method, the range 
of fishing and the state of affairs may greatly 
be improved. 

Fishing by One Net 

The essential things for fishing by fixed nets 
are a boat, a net, two wooden posts, two pieces 
of stout ropes and a few bamboos. The posts 
arc driven into the bed at the selected spot 
where the net is to be operated. The ropes 
maintain the connection between the top-most 
parts of the posts with the bamboos on the 
surface water with which the two ends of the 
net are fixed. In managing such a net, a crew 
of three men is necessary. A fisherman with 
these minimum requirements selects his site 
generally within a mile or two from the shore. 
The hired labour he avoids by requisitioning 
the services of his relatives for the purpose of 
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driving the posts, etc., at the beginning of the 
season. 

The charges which he thus incurs are as 
follows : 

Total annual 


average 

expenditure 

Rs. 

Price of a net 

80 

(This is variable with the price of fibre 

with which it is made). 


IMce of a boat (which lasts for 4 years) — 
Rs. 200 

Price of posts, ropes, and other mis- 

50 

cellaneous things 

30 

Total 

160 

Interest at 6% on Rs. 160 

8 

Total Rs. 

168 


The net is worked during the Jo (spring 
tide) period only and during the “ Dala ” (neap 
iide) it is taken out of water for treatment. 
For this sort of close range fishing nearly 216 
(lays can be availed of during the year, on aver- 
age 18 days per month. The catches contain 
a few varieties of common fish as Lotia (Har- 
podon nehereus), Fashia (Engraulis sp.), Alua 
(Coilia sp.) and a few varieties of common, 
prawns. 

In four shifts per day during the 2 ebb and 
the 2 flood tides, taking the minimum of annas 
two even for a seer of fish it may be fairly 
estimated that the daily catches can bring in 
a value of Rs. 3, which would amount to some- 
thing like Rs. 648 per annum. This after de- 
ducting the expenditure incurred, accrues to a 
profit balance of Rs. 480 per net per annum; 
but for reasons as would be stabxl later on 
they do really get something like ^th of that 
after all. 

A medium-sized boat can look after 6 to 7 
nets at a distance of 2 to 3 miles from the shore. 
So with the increase in the number of nets upto 
6, the profit side rises considerably high. But 
the Hindu fishermen, who generally keep on 
fishing with one net, can hardly manage to in- 
crease the number for want of funds. They are 
Tnostly poor. They have no co-operative organi- 
sation or sympathetic financiers. Moreover, 
the exorbitant rates of interest, which they have 
to pay for the borrowed money in organising 
their fishing concern, ruin them on many occa- 
sions. 

Fishing by More Nets 

But persons belonging to other castes as 
the Bi^dbists and the Muhammadans taking the 
initiative from th|S ^boye mentioned fishermen 


have organised the fishing on a better and bigger 
scale. The Buddhists fish with 6 to 7 nets at a 
distance of, say, 5 to 6 miles from the shore. 
They have to increase the number of the crew 
to 7. In this case a few more varieties of 
fishes specially of the Trygonidae, Percidae and 
Siluridae groups add to the previous list. 

The Muhammadans, who generally engage 
2 boats with an increased number of crew and 
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a set of 16 to 20 nets, go to fish to a distance of 
20 to 25 miles from the base. They use better 
type of nets and considerably bigger boats and 
they utilise the full winter season, a period of 
five and a half months, commencing from the 
middle of October to the end of March without 
any break. 

A moderate estimate in that case comes to 
as follows : 

Total annual 
average expenditure 
Rs. 

Price of 2 boats at Rs. 800 each which 
last for 8 years . . 200 

Price of 20 nets at Rs. 160 which last for 
1 year .. 3300 

(16 to be kept on Operating and 4 meant 
for replacing the former by turn for 
treatment) . 

Pay of 50 crew for boats and for treatment 
of fishes on shore per season of six 
months, lump sum . . 3,500 

(At Rg. 70 on average per head for the 
season) . 

Feeding for above for six months, lump 
sum (at Rs. 4 per head per month) . . I 3 OO 
For posts, cables, ropes, bamboos and 
other outfits and treatments to boats 
and nets, etc. . . 1,000 

Total .. 9,100 

Interest at 5% (on investment of 
Rs. 9,100) . . 455 

Total Rs. 9fi55 
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The catches in this case is of varied nature 
and of greater quantity. These nets hold out 
such a position in certain parts of the distant 
sea that they can expect to entrap almost all 
the types of fishes available in the Bay. They 
range from Hilsa, varieties of other clupea, 
Bhekti, Chandas, Ohuri (Trichiurus savala), 
Sharks, Saw-fish, Rays down to Bombay ducks 
and other innumerable edible and inedible fishes. 
Taking the value of annas four in average for 
a seer of fish in tliis case where the major portion 
are quality fishes, in four shifts per day a net may 
be catching a minimum quantity of fish worth 
Rs. 9. So in 5J montlis of continued fishing by 
16 nets it may be estimated that the value of 
catches comes to something like Rs. 23,760. At 
times Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 worth of fishes are 
caught in a single day, so the average calculated 
value is rather below the real figures. 

Deducting that annual expenditure we get 
something like Rs. 14,205 in the profit side, but 
here again their actual gain goes down to say 
one-fourth of the figures stated. Because in 
the case of the fishing by one net, the fishennen 
set in their nets near about th(dr colonies, far 
away from the consinning rnarkeis, the neigh- 
bouring poor men can hardly pay them a proper 
price. The balance of fish which they can Imve 
after exchanging with other products of their 
neighbours or selling at a nominal price are dried 
off. Similar is the case with the fishermen fish- 
ing with the greater number of nets. They have 
also to select a site for fishing which stands at 
a far away place from the consuming centres 
and as such they have practically to dry up the 
total quantity of their catches. 

This metliod of dry-preservation is bring- 
ing a severe loss to the fishermen. Firstly, 
driage reduces the weight of the fish nearly by 
two-thirds and secondly, the value of the fish 
undergoes a decrease thereby. For example, a 
hundred of middle-sized pomfrets, which could 
secure a price of Rs. 20 per hundred in any 
market, brings in a value of something like 
Rs. 4 when dried, to the fisherman at his fishing 
centre. Taking the case of the island of Shona- 
dia, if 20 fishing concerns suffer each a loss of 
Rs. 10,654, (/.<?., 3th of Rs. 14.205) through dri- 
age, the total loss goes up to Rs. 2,13,180 which 
could be utilised for better ends, if it could be 
saved otherwise. 

In the opinion of the fishermen who fish in 
the sea, variety and quality fishes are in abun- 
dance in the distant sea during the winter 
months. So they try to go as far off as possible 
for selecting their fishing grounds. They 
generally go to a distance of 20 to 25 miles from 


their site just making an angle of 60® to 60® 
with the shore which reduces the actual distance 
in the sea. They cannot but do that as it be- 
comes very difficult for the boats manned by 
human liabour to cross tilirough the currents 
either ways if the fishing grounds be at right 
angles with their sites. On tlie other hand, it 
becomes very easy to move up or down follow^ 
ing the flood or ebb tide, as the case may be, 
if the fishing grounds be at an acute* , angle with 
their headquarters on the shore. 

This difficulty can be avoided, and a greater 
distance, to their advantage, can be bridged if 
suitable steam or motor launches are brought 
into action. These will be able to bring the 
valuable fishes to shore at any time without 
caring for the tides and preferably in a shorter 
time. This arrangement will keep the fishes 



^Birindhi/^ a funnel-shaped net mostly used in 
foreshore fishing 

comparatively fresh and would give scope to deal 
with them in a more profitable way,.c.g., by can- 
ning, preserving or transfxirting them to some 
other centres for disposal in time. 

There are dhars (currents in the sea with 
special breadth and depthl extending over a mile 
and a half in breadth of which a considerable 
portion can be netted by increasing the number 
of nets for better catches. In doubling the 
number of nets and introducing a power launch 
for speedy collection and transport of fishes to 
the base, the business can be put on a more 
profitable footing. 

In that case also, it is hoped that the expenr 
diture will not increase much as there is scope 
to reduce the number of crew by half , as they 
will not be required to row the boats dail^. to 
shore with the catohes. 

There are important fishing centres like 
Contai shore (Midnapore), Rangabali (Bai;isal) 
and Shonadia (Chittagong) on the sea shore of 
Bengal. Baying the open, sea at the border 
suitabUity of 'filing f roiu any of islahdis di’ 
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from any selected spot as centre, especially 
sn the Eptern: shore is quite a feasible thing. 
Trained men will also be available, to help capi- 
talists to work in this line. 

Fishing by the seaside has made many 
fishermen wealthy, but one thing to be noted 
in that respect is that they do never try to im- 
prove their trade by adopting scientific ways of 
fishing, sudli as, preservation or making better 
arrangements of transport for marketing of their 
catches, which may as well be due to want of 
proper guidance in the matter. They, therefore, 
get themselves settled by investing the profit then 
and there by purchasing landed property, while 
at the time of the next fishing season they 
perhaps go out to borrow money at a high rate 
of interest to organise the thing again w'hich may 
mean ruin to their said property when they 
incur loss in a bad year. 

Fish Oil 

Extraction of fish liver oil to meet the short- 
age of foreign supply has attracted the atten- 
tion of many. Fish meal, again, which is not 
only a good manure for land, but has long been 
used as a healthy ration for the. livestock and 
poultry in some of the most forward countries 
of Europe, is creating a market in this part of 



Oil extraction from porpoise 
by sunning 


the county , well;. But either of these, is not 
a possibility ihe- running diortage of the 
edible fish^Sj, of thcflmTand' fi'shenes., ' 

Every fi'sheiw*® fishing^ia- the seat will bear^ 
witness to tbe It^lhat, becn^ally no 

encounter with a very big kind of aea-nsh which 


they call the Hati trtaeh (Elephant fish).. These 
fish behave very tamely when they enter the; 
nets but the fishermen do not dare to bring 
those to land with their frail nets. These fishes 
sometimes move very near the shore. The pre- 
sent writer is aware that such a fish entered the 
net placed near the mouth of the river Pekua 
falling in the Kutubdia channel by the first. 
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half of April, 1940. Some means to bag 
those fishes may be found out to establish the 
fish oil and fish meal manufacturing business 
in Bengal, by improving upon the indigenous 
attempts of extracting oil from smaller fishes in 
a crude way. 

Another interesting problem before the fisli- 
ermen is the huge quantity of snakes which they 
bring on land per season in their nets from' the. 
sea. In their opinion they are poisonous. Can 
these snakes be converted to any commercial 
product to the benefit of the fishermen ? 

Mabketing 

There is a long-standing business in respect 
of dried sea-fish in Bengal. These dried stuffs^ 
are greatly liked by the Buddhists of 
Bengal and Burma. The hill tribes of the 
districts of Tipperah and Assam also take them 
as a delicacy. Burma imports a good quan- 
tity of dried fish from Bengal and there is a 
possibility of extending the market even upto 
China. To make good the deficiency in 
local requirements, a good quantity of dried 
fish is again imported from the provinces of 
Assam, Orissa, Madras and even Bombay. 
Of late the Hindus of the Lower Bengal, 
perhaps owing to the gradual scarcity of 
fresh fishes are taking to dried fishes to a 
.considerable extent. All these show that there 
as -emough scope; for i3ie development of the 
aUustang' bus&ess even m dried fish in tliis Pro- 
vince. And tile sea fisheries lhave the 
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potentialities to meet the vast demand of fresh 
fish and solve the problem of its supply and 
other allied business connected with it. 

The countries which are industrially ad- 
vanced take so much interest in this business 
that they, at places, engage aeroplanes for the 
transport of fishes to market in time, covering 
a long distance from the fishing grounds to the 
marketing centres. Canning, cold storage, brine 
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freezing, and all such methods are resorted to 
for the proper preservation of the fishes. These 
are beyond the power and imagination of the 
fishermen and dealers in fish of this part of the 
world. What is most regrettable is that they 
have not put into action even some motor boats 
for the conveyance of their catches from the 
fi^ipg centres in the sea to the shore; thus un- 
necessary delay under the present arrangement 
putrifies the fishes. The sea remains calm during 
the winter season when foreshore fishing is done ; 
hence it is quite safe even for the motor launches 
to move. It is more than a probability that with 
the introduction of power boats having cold 
storages, there is a field for the businessmen to 
make a huge profit even by working with the 
masting system of fishing in the foreshore region. 
Their business would be only to transport 


fishffl in the near about consuming centres or to 
the nearest railway or steamer stations where- 
from the fishes may be shifted to better markets 
for disposal. 

Closb Ssason in Fobsshobs Fishing 

As stated previously, the intensity of win- 
ter may drive the fishes far off into the sea. 
Fishermen fishing in the coastal region have 
experience of this. But it is also a fact that 
varieties of sea-fishes come to lay their eggs 
during the months of March to May quite close 
to the shore specially near the mouth of the 
estuaries. The nets operating during these 
months near about those places show a good 
quantity of fry of various fishes trapped therein. 
Sometimes clusters of eggs also get into those 
nets. These arc sheer wastage on the fish crop 
whereas the margin of profit in this sort of fish- 
ing is also negligible. The fishing, which takes 
place during the winter months near about the 
shore or in distant sea is free from those com- 
plaints, so there should be certain restrictions 
forbidding the fishing by fixed nets near about 
the estuaries and Shore during the months of 
March to May. 

The proposed Fishery Department will have 
enough to do for the sea fisheries of Bengal 
and a good launch with suflicient laboratory 
accommodation will be a necessity, just to in- 
vestigate into the matter of places proper for 
fishing and conduct experiments with the fiT 
and eggs available on the foreshore region during 
these months. By such experiments and obser- 
vations it may quite be possible to discover a 
few regular breeding grounds of important fishes 
such as the Bhetki, the Talia (Polynemus sp.), 
the Khorul (Chittagong, Bugil sp.) , etc., in some 
estuaries, where they usually come to breed. 
This sort of discovery may open up fields for 
the systematic culture of some estuarine fishes 
which grow in confined and fresh waters as well. 
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THE INDUSTBTAL WOHKEB 1\ INDIA : Hy 
P>. SJ/u'a Publish f (f by Mtssrs. Cb ni ty Alh n cC* 

I'll win, LUL, London, P/». 2US. 

Mr. B. il.ao Is a well-known piiblicj.st and a 

!aV)Oiii' leader. He la’longs to the small group of ])u]»lic 
workers wdio received their inspiration from the late 
Or. Annie Hesant. Mr. 81n'va Rao has been closely 
associated with the Indijin Labour Moveim'nl from al- 
’iio.st its inception. He. therefore, writes from ])ei*sonal 
Knowledge and with authority. The Indufilritd Workir 
i>i India is, however, not a book of mere ))ersonaI 
\perien(.'(.’tf arid reriiinlseeucM's. It i.s a regular and \ 

> ornprehf’usive study of the whole probh-'in of iruhrstrial 
iaboiir in India writ.teri in a scientilic sihrit and basted 
i!Ti both wide reading and personal investigations. 'Fhc 

• Illy defect of iiiO book is that at places it is rather too 
iaief. Students of the subject w'ould hav<; welcomed 
I more d<'faiJed treatment of such topi<?s as “ The 
Strikes and Lock-outs'’ and Labour Legis'atioii.” 
However, this is a minor defect. On the whole it is a 
Miluable study and will be of use to Imth the students 
md the general public. 

The good idea of the nature of I he study contained 
in The IndiLslrial Worker in Irnlin may be gathered 
irom its Tabic of Contents. The book is divided into 
■'OV(‘n parts. Tart I gives the “ Background in three 

• hapters — “ Early Beginnings,” •' Capitalist Attitude 
Towards liabonr,” and “ Post-war Developments in 
India.” Part II describes some of the general features 
in five chapters — ” Industry and Agi*iculture in India,” 

■ Po|>uIation,” ** Nutrition and Food Supply,” Public 
Health in India ’ and “ TJntouchability!” iWt III en- 
Htled “Some Problems of the Worker” has four chap- 
uirs— “ Recruitment,” “ Housing,” “ Wages,” and “ Ex- 
penditure.” Part IV deals with “Workers Organisa- 
tions” and describes the “Growth of the Movement,” 
ind the “Difficulties of Forming Unions.” Part V 
•ailed “Industrial Disputes” has two chapters — “Some 
Major Strikes and I/oek-outs.” and “ Methods of Settle- 
niont.” Part VI deals with the question of “Legal 
Protection for the Worker ” in three chapters — “ Labour 
begislation,” “Unprotected Labour,” and “Working 
Conditions.” Part VII has one brief chapter entitled 
“ The Future.” 

Even a cursory reading ot the book gives one the 
impression that the conditions in which the industrial 
labourer still works and lives in India arc simply 
iLppalling. The vast majority of the workers are un- 
protected. “The application of the Factories Act cov- 
ers, on a generous estimate, not more than three or four 


millirm vvork<‘i>. while thr tola’i number <if those en- 
g.Mged in industry cnnnol b«' Irss thfin thirtv millions.” 
The altitude of Ihr (lovernmenis l»etore IPJIT w^as very 
unf/ivoiirablr. “Dominated and imprlled by the fe-ir 
of the workf'rV inovemeni being utilised by political 
lender.', for political purpfvsi'S, they threw thc'ir entire. 

weight on the .side of the cmiployevs The effect 

of this enforced alliance between the old Governments 
and the employers was to im])Ose on th(‘ workei-s si'vore 
control. In the i^rovini’es. it was somewhat negative 
in character: lull at the (;entre it aK‘5um('d the form of 
conceding protection to v^arious indiistri<vs. without 
proper in.sjNlonce on safeguarding the interest.?, of the 
workers -to iprove to the capifalist clnssc'S that the 
Briti.'^h Goveriiiru iit wa.s th(ar friend, not the Congress.” 

In w'elcome contrast to this wms the policy followed 
by t1i(' now Provincial Govern men Is, particularly in those 
j)rovinces where the Congress wiu'? in office. “They re- 
frahit^d to take .sides in industrial disputes.” “In gene- 
ra J it. may be observed that since the ad^'ent of tlie now 
Constitution the attitude of provineial Governments 
(particularly of those under Congress control) towards 
labour ha^s been clarified : industrial peace, not by sup- 
})ressioTi of the worker’s organij^ation and a denial of 
their demands, but, on the basis of certain minimum 
stmidards of living and general rights of citizenship.” 

So far so good. But the problems that still face 
the industrial worker in India .are stupendous. It, is 
only b 3 ' re.ading a book like the one under review that a 
lay man can get an adequate idea of the magnitude 
and nature of these problem.? and of what is required 
from the Governments, the employers, the employees 
and the social workers to seriously tackle them. 

Gukmukh N. Singh 

HITLER^S WAR AND EASTERN EUROPE : 
By M, Philips Price. Published by Messi’s. George AlU n 

Umom, London, 1940. Pp. 160. Price not men- 
ikmed. 

The author of this book, now an M. F., disliiipiish- 
ed him.scdf as a journalist in Central and Eastern Europe 
where he spent a good many years of his life. He in- 
terviewed Lenin, saw the Weimar Republic in growth, 
transition and decline, the coming of the Third Reich 
to power, knew the prophets, priests and Kings of the 
Central European States and had been a witness to the 
transformations in Russia. Such vast experiences of a 
first-hand nature eminently fit Mr. Price for writing a 
treatise on the conflicts and intrigues of Central Europe, 
where the problems of race, boundaries and lebensraum 
offer a perpetual challenge to the prudence and patience 
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of those European sLal.esmen who anxiously seek t;> 
establish political stability and economic security in the 
eastern marches of l^kirope. 

The author believes that the British sympathy for 
Germany during the post-war period was largely res- 
ponsible for the triumph of Nazir-m niwl blames llu* 
feeling, erstwhile widespread in England, that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty was unjust to Germany, for Hitler’s war. 
Mr. Price devotes two remarkable chapteis on the for- 
eig:n politty of Ihe Soviet :».iul sliows how Ilusso-Gcrman 
allian(‘o is stric.tiy faithful to Lenin’s definition of 
Soviet’s role in world politics, 'fhe author advocates an 
understanding between Britain and Ihe U. S. S. H.. 
since Ilusso-German collaboration in the liuilding up of 
a new order in Ceniral Euro])e might very easily rise- 
above the racial antagonism between the Slav and the 
Teuton and would be lulvantageous lo botle Tii one .f 
the concluding jiages, the author makes the following 
bold observation ; ‘The danger is that if tliere is no 
serious ch:i!i,;e of regiim^ in Germany, caslern Euro})C 
wall become the Irht 7isuuirn for the Nazi iKilitical and 
economic systcan. We have got to itrcu^ent this from 
happening and to think out another alleniative. in 
this connection we must not forget that this; area is Ihe 
natural market for the industric^s of Ceniral Europe. 
If w'e Iry to i)revent German ficonomic monopoly here 
we innst offer to the German people a It hcrK^ramn else- 
where. This means Miat w’c must make it clear to them 
that if they will enter Ihe new" international political 
system, the democracies will definili'ly oixm their Em- 
pires to a new" economic ord«T. Colonial Africa, to take 
one instance, in so far as it lias not already reached 
Dominion Stains, must In* open to the trade of the 
world and lo the prineaiile of international administra- 
tion. The L(‘ague of Nations mandate system must, be 
deveIot[>ed and extended in colonial areas to give all 
countries thtdr Jcbc7israum.'' 

This interesting monograjdi was written iinmediatidy 
after Ihe outbreak of the w"ar in 1939, and viewed in the 
light of subsequent eviaits some of the (jonchisions reach- 
ed by the author would naturally require modificfition, 

Monindba Mohan Moui.ik 

SET.VES AND TTTETB GOOD : By Ihlcn Wod/ - 
hou^e. Puhlishcd by .l/f.’f.sT.s-. Gforge AlUm d: Vmrin, 
Ltd,, Muscym Strt et, London. Pp. 73. Price 3s. 6d. 

An attempt is made here to analys(' the nature of 
individual good and it.? relation to t.he common good. 
What, the author has done in this essay is “ to work 
against the attempt, to make ‘ isolates ’ out of the con- 
crete selves and their good” (p. 54). The good of an 
individual is not an isolated good but part, of the com- 
mon good or of the good of the world. And a self is 
not an isolated reality with isolated needs of its owai- - 
it is not “ a box of needs ” but a focus of needs ’’ 
through which a world is speaking. 

But between one such focus and another, a conflict 
is always there. “The world-need, attempting a cer- 
tain way of living at one point (a tiger, or a tape-worm, 
or a cholera bacillus) may find it incompatible with 
what is attempted at another point (man living freely 
and at ease)” (p. 60). Both in man and the cholera 
bacillus, it is the world-need crying for fulfilment. But 
between tlie tw"o there is a conflict that cannot be over- 
come. 

“The perfectly common food may not be achieved 
at any point of the world’s history ” Op. 63). The con- 
flict between the interests of different individuals or 
between the individual and the community will con- 
tinue. “We may look on the possibility of an unflawed 


good as a goal rather than as something given ” (p. 66). 
And wo work in the faith that if we explore the struc- 
ture of the world’s nature and our own, we may find 
Ihe doctrine of the Common Good largely tnjo; and 
through “the impei-fections which blur and scar the 
actuality,” the way may be found “ opening into a new 
kind of good and a new range of creation ” (p. 68). 

While admitting the importance of the subject dis- 
cussed here and the subtlety of the analysis attempted, 
wf? must confess to a sense of incompleteness that the 
dLSciis.sion has left on our mind. 

XT. C. BirATTArHAR.TEE 

HISl'GHY OF THE SIKHS, 1739-1768 (EvommoN 
OF TUB SiKii Ck)NFE3)ERACiEs) : By Dr. llari Ham 
Gupta, M.A., Pk.D. (Punjab). Calcutta. 1939. Pp. 

Price Its. 6. 

The book under review is a Dh.D. thesis of the 
University of the Punjab submitted by the author, and 
it conH‘.s to us with a warm appreciation of Sir Jadu- 
nath who tells us of th(^ obdurate naiure of the' subject 
and measure of success attained by the young doctor .in 
treating it. The tormative and tiiereforo thi' most, im- 
portant period of Sikh history rini.s from 1716 to »799 
A. I). But unfortunately this has receiv^Yl eomjuirativcly 
the Iea.st attention of modern scholais. It be.^peaks the 
high courage and sturdy o]diirii.sni of a, younc recruit 
to the field of our historical u'searcli i.o attem)>t ;«he 
penetration of this forbidding and trackless wasU; via 
media, and take up tlie period fiorn 1730 lo 1768, wliich, 
howo\-er. forms an epoch by ilst'lf in Sikh hisloiy 

\^'e had occasion to remark in tlie pages of thi.s 
Journal that. Sikh history provides scop(* for writing as 
in Unresting a I list op; lus Motley’s Hue of the Dutch 
Republic. Dr. Hari Ham’s book only confirms our hope, 
and we read clearly in his narrative tliat the Sikhs 
pipsessed much more vitality than I, hr' Dulein their 
faitli was sturdier, sufferings more prolonged and biller, 
foes overcome more barbarous and br tler led than Ihe 
infantry of the Duke of Alba or the l(;gions of loanee. 
The Sikhs had no foreign ally, not even ?e(?r(;t symjia- 
Ihisers in their own land; the citadel of their iiberty 
was neither a sea-girt island not thr' monntain-<]«‘ak !iut, 
their brave >!Ouls renderrxl indoTnilal>]e l>y a vr'ry simple 
faith in their own destiny promised by the Guru. Did 
any people on earth face a war of extr'nniriation and 
yet sing (Jieerfully : “ Mir Mannu is our sickle and we 
are his grass-blades; the mon^ he (ruts us. the more do 
w<' grow in every house and hamlet ” (p. 81). As re- 
gards barbarity the Silch and the Palhan were quits. 
Twice did the Abdali fill the tank of Amritsar willi dirt 
and refuse; and as often did the Siklis compel the Afgan 
captives to cleanse it under blows and whi]). 'Fhe Abdali 
destroyed their shrines, and they turned mos(]iu's into 
stables or established Gurdwara in them after purify- 
ing them with the blood of hog. The upper-class Hindus 
joined the Muslims against them; and even the nio<^Ju 
Jats, their kitJi and kin, afforded them no shelter in 
their darkest hours of misfortune. Yet in their days of 
ascendancy they treated the Hindus kindly; and to re- 
cover a Brahmin's wife from a tyrannical Muslim chief 
the whole levy of the Dal-Khalsa marched and fought. 

Dr. Hari Ram’s book present.^ us heroes and patriots 
who outshine the chivalry of Rajputana and chiefs of 
Maharashtra during their wars of independence ; and yet 
the historian is not a panegyrist nor a Sikh himself. The 
Sikh mode of warfare, almost Parthian, deserves a 
closer study. Sikhs call it, Dhai’-Pai, feint of flight to 
fight again. It was the same as the tactics of the 
Maratha light cavalry, which the Rajput poet Surajmal 
poetically described thus : 
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Bhajala jurala juri bhajat Inhata bhang : They 
iiutl reasscmhlo; they engage and they break 
up in full flight.” 

The Sikhs only with laTice aiitl inahdilocks baffled the 
best artillery and most formidable heavy cavalry of Ah- 
mad Shah Al)dali, and Najibuddaiila. The national career 
of Ihe Sikhs s1o])j)ed half-way; but for the ai>pear:iricc 
of the British in the political arena they would have 
made short work of the North Indian yxjwors, Hindu and 
Muslim. We look fonvard for furtluT researches in 
Sikh liistory, as critical and entertaining as tho.s(> first 
fruits of Dr. TTari Ranvs scholarship. Thi.s book will be 
useful MS a st.-mdard work on Sikh history as well jis a 
source of inspiration to every Sikh. W'e wish this book 
a, wide and warm rect'ption among scholars and the 
reading public. 

ITTSTOMCA]. SEbKCTlONS FROM BARODA 
STATIC REC'ORDS, Vol. V (1813-1820). 

This volume of original documents is particularly 
it.-^eful and mt(T(‘stirig as it contains several letters a.s 
well as Ihe last. Will of Oangadhar Shasiri whose mur- 
der j)roved tlie beginning of tlio end of Maratlia inde- 
j)en(i('Me(.‘. W(.s(e7'n luxurits find tlieir way to India 
through the native, courts of Maharashtra (Letters No. 
33 and 50). Somf? letUrs in this volume show tliat the 
llaroda Slate from tin' ^■er•y beginning follovvc'd a liberal 
and forward jK>licy in social rnatterf^. I'hc mistaken 
policy of em]doying brave fait faithless Arab and Sindhi 
nieroenaries l.)y the Stab* of Baroda was, it seems, res- 
ponsible for weMkMes.s arxJ iiilernal trouble in the state. 
The wrangle belween the Peshwa, and Oaokwad was 
• luring this time' \f'iy acut(\ Tint for tlu.^ pre.seiice of 
ili(‘ Kngli.sh, th(.' Peshwa. would have ruim^d tlx* growing 
;ai(l prosperous state! of Baroda. This volunu' as usual 
'onliiins a glossary of words, diflicult for tiie average 
modern Marathi reader.", and a good index. 

K. R. (Jajsunco 

f.NDlA'S ("(INSTITUTION AT W()RK : Hy t'lr 
U. y, (Uiintoviam and M . R. Masnin. With a Foreword 
by Dr wan Hnhudur Krunahd M . Jhaveri. Published by 
Ihe Allied PnhUfiheit<, Bainbay and CaJcutla. Pp. 212. 
l^ice Pfi. 

The announceinf'iit of a joint work on “ India's 
Constitution At Work ” by Sir Yajru'Swar ("hintamani 
and Mr. M. R. Masaui caused inevitably a good dc’al of 
surprise? in many circles in the country. Sir Yajneswar 
is the doyen of the Indian Liberals while Mr. Masani, 
in sv>il-e of his temporary absence from the political arena, 
is the hoire of th(i Socialist Party. It ^waa unthinkabV: 
that the tw'O could see eye to eye on any basic principle 
of Co\‘ eminent. It was however explained that the 
work wius not tne result of actual collaboration between 
the two distinguished authors. The tria^lees of the 
Dadabhai Naoroji Memorial Prize Fund approached Sir 
Yajneswar for writing a book on the subject. The latter 
Mgreed to the ])roposal but before he could proceed far 
he fell ill and all tuat he could write was an introductiim 
and the chapters on Indian Federation — (chapters which 
have been accommodated in Part two of the book. 
The continued illnf?ss of the great Liberal Leader is 
nnfortimato and it was doul)l.y unfortunate so far as this 
book was concerned. It is certainly a disappointment 
that lift could not write the whole of it and it is also 
iinfortunftte that the few chapU^rs that he wrote could 
not have the usual stamp of Mr. Chintamani as we have 
known him all these years. Mr. Masani has written 
'd>ly on ])ro>'incjf»J autonomy at work. Within a com- 
of one .hujidrr«! ana fifty-eight pages he has dis- 


cussc*d the several imjiortaiit aspects of provincial ad- 
ministrntu)!! as it was conducted during the first three 
vfMirs of the new constitution. It is tme that some of 
tlic* subjects which we would have liked him to discuss 
have found no .>pace in his chapl('r.«. But pasail)iy the 
compass fixed for t.he work has nol allowed ail these 
topics (.o be taken into consideration. 

The only thing that we take objection to in the 
book is I lie aggressive manner in which Ihe Foreword 
by Dewan Bahadur Krisnalal M. .Tiiaveri, fhe ('hairman 
of lh(' Board of Trustees. Diulabhai Naoroji Memorial 
Prize Fund, has been vaunted both on llu? dust cover 
and on the tille jaige of tlu* book. 

8. 8RTNIVA8A IVENUAR Tnu Stoky of ,v Dl- 
OADE OF Indian Poutios : Pry K. R. ^rinivnm Iyengar, 
MA.y IXIMf. Publishid by f.hc Biificl .AZ/iftS'/ox. Press, 
MaFgalnre, WS9, Pp. 91. Price Rc. /. 

Til this little book the career of Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar has been traced in relation to his political aeti- 
viti(‘S during ihe tw^enti(?.s. In the first few ]>ages wo 
have been given sonx* di'tails about hi." c:irf*er at ^lie 
bar as well. To go Ihrough the ninely pagi‘S that make 
up the book is to r(*fre.sh our memory as to the great 
r*vents wdiich happened in the lixlian ]'olitic,al w'orld 
during the memorable decade since* the Amritsar tra- 
gedy, 

SOVIET RUSSIA— Its Socialtsm : By M. K. 

Sp<.’)iC(r. Puhlisherf by the. Ne.tc Bank Company, Bom- 
bay. Pp. .19,9. 

In this work, the author ha^ trir-d to give us an 
idea as to the constitntionMl organisation of the 
U, S. S, R. and the ('Xpra'inient. of socialiriu in that 
country. Tlu? now constitution under wliich the Union 
has been govenicd during the last five years Inis lieon 
explained, ihe position of fhe Uommunisf V)arty has 
bo('U <lisciissed, and the resulls of tlu? Soviet system 
have been evaluated. It is true the author has drawn 
.'ill his fads and information from the standard liooks 
on the subject like Sitvif I Connanniwi : A New Chnti- 
.'lalhfn by tlu* Wc?T)bs, But his summary has been clear 
and lucid and those* who would not like to turn to the 
bulky volume.? of tlie Wt'bhs may profit by n*adir]g this 
small l.)ook of Mr. Spencer. If wi'll got up, though 
hen* and there are some printing mistakes, for instance 
in page xl insbad nl M. N. Masani. flu' name should 
bo M. R. Ma.sani and in.stead of C. N. Attlee, it .should 
bo C. R. Attlee. 

N ARES IT ("h ANDR.A RoV 

ECONOMICS^^A Social Science : By P. Cnrty. 
Published by the Vnive.rsily of Madras. Pp. /d/J-j-um. 
Pnee voi rneritioiied. 

SCTENCE OF ECONOMICS, Vol. 1, Part I: 
By I. M. Kapoor. Published hy Ihe English Book 
Depot, Lahore. Pp. 120-\~x. price Re. 1-12. 

The crisis in human civilisation consequent upon the 
legacies of the last Great War and the Great Depression 
has been casting its shadows on re(;ent literature on 
economics. There has been a conscious attempt at a 
re-orir?ntotion of the approach and purposive clii’cction 
of certain notable branches of the subject. There has 
appeared also warring camps seeking to defend or to 
recast the organisation our socio-economic life. The 
resulting literature of “meta-economics'’ is large and 
often baffling. In India also slight riii>ples have been 
noticeable. The two books under review art^ instances 
of this welcome development. 

Father Carty’s book embodies the .six lectures de- 
livered by him last year as Sir William Meyer Lecturer 
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for 1939-40. It disciissrs tho. nature* of the science, the 
social foundations and biKikgroimd, problems of equity 
in economic life and ends with a note on a suggest3d 
economic order, basted on the Fiiscist doctrine of corpora- 
tions. To Father Carty socialism is anti-social, national 
socialism is an “equally total i iarian ” fosUT-brolher of 
sovietism, but corporativism is a socio-economic insti- 
tuition not “primarily iiolitical” witli its origin in the 
guilds and, wh:it is: more, justified in (ho notable Kncy- 
clical on the Social Order of Po|)e Pius XT. Th(?se brief 
discussions and nbitcr dicta in the last two lectures not- 
withst {Hiding. Fattier Carty has produced an able intro- 
duction to and dofeiH^e of economics, representing vari- 
ous points of view in s.uinnniry. The presentation is 
lucid juv: is to b(r expected of u teacher of hLs standing 
of oviM- thirty years. There is a .short bibliogi-aphy and 
the text is documented. 

Ihofessor Kapoor of the Punjab University College 
of Cornmerfu? taivera Jilmost similar ground, but his 
book is intended mainly for students. The present is 
only the first of st’veral volumes proposed to cover the 
theory and practice of orronoinics, business organisation 
and commercial education. The first part discusses the 
nature, scope and metho<ls of economics and concludes 
with two brief cb:i])t(*rs on the |irin(;iples and evolution 
of economic organisation : (his last topic does not any- 
where n^cogniso tlie exis(ence in the modern world of 
non-individuali.st forms, which is a reminder of the rvld- 
fashioiU!d and ante-d{ited curricula of our Universities 
relating to social studies in particular. 

HOW INDIA IS GOVERNED— A Sukvioy op Con- 
stitution AND Administration : By N, S. Pardamni. 
Publitihcd by New Book Company, Bombay. Pp, 867 
arid an Index. Price Rs. S. 

The {iudior is a Professor of History and Political 
Economy at the Bombay Eliihinstonc College. He has 
produced a balanced lext4)ook for students of Indian 
{idministration M'hich is r('ad{d)le, accurate and useful. 
It brings tlie story iip-l;o-rlato. The presentation is not 
inUmded to be? oju’nioualive but both the official jind the 
non-oflicial points of vif'vv jire in places explained. 

Hf;n o yen dka n atii B a nerj ea 

ANNIVERSARIES NUMBER OF THE INDIAN 
MESSENCiElt : Editor projessor Aviiya Kumar Sem, 
M ,A. Publinhid by the Sndkaran Brahma Somaj, 211, 
Comv'tdlw. Street, Calcutta. Price nnnas four. 

This notable {inniverfeiirie.s riumlier was published in 
the last week of September this year, but for some un- 
known reason the reviewer received it on the 23rd 
November last. It is a valuable publication. It con- 
tains PTotap Chuuder Mozoomciar's oiwiiiing eja^ech at 
the ('hiciigo Piirlianienf of Religions, 1893, {ind select 
passages from his ])apcr on “ The World’s Religious Debt 
to Asia “ read there Some of the other articles are : 

Brahmo Samaj in the Changing World, by Satis 
Chandra Chakravarti; The Greatest Discovery of the 
Ag' , by Sitanath 1 attvabhushan ; Liberal Religion in 
tlie World of Today, by Margaret Barr; Education for 
Now India, by .1. M. Kuinarappa; Gandhi and the Re- 
afirmation of Christian Principles, by H. C. Mookerjee; 
Rammohun Roy Epoch, by Ruchiram Sahani; Ram- 
niohim Hoy and Progressive India, by J. K. Majumdar; 
Rammohun Roy- -A (Ireat Seer, by Rczaul Karim; Ram- 
mohun ’s Attitude to Ramanuja, by Ishan Chandra Roy ; 
Pandit Sivanath, by U. N. Ball; Brahmo Samaj as a 
Cultural Movement, by Niranjan Niyogi; Light Cometh 
from the East, by Jogananda Das; and International 
Diary, by J. D. 


The International Diary shows that the religious 
mission created by Rammohun Roy in India had estab- 
lished a living contact with the world outside India, 
including America, long before any other mission from 
India reached their shores. 

D. 

WHERE THEOSOPHY AND SCIENCE MEET ; 
Edited bif D. D. Kanqa, M.A., I.E.S. Published by the 
Adyar JAhrary AssocAation, Adyar, Madras. Part I — 
Price Re. 1-14, Part 11 — Price Re. 1-14, Part 111 ""Price 
Rs. 2-4, Part IV — Price Rs. 2-4. 

The book under review is the result of a joint and 
co-operative effort of ii numb(*r of members of the 
Theosophical Society from different parts of the world, 
who have ejieh writien a monogriq)li on some branch nr 
branches of science and philosophy of which each 
made a special study in the light of Theosophy with a 
view to correlate the two. The book is divided into 
four parts. Part. I treats of Nature, of involution from 
Macrocosm to Microcosm; Part II treats of Man, of 
evolution from Atom to Man; Part ITT tn'ats of God. 
of evolution from Humanity to Divinity; Part IV treats 
of subjects showing the practical applications of the 
teachings of Theosophy. The aim of the monographs, 
as the editor puts it, is to iiLspire and stimulate thought. 
Each of the monographs contains information which 
opens up now fiehis of thought and gives a nf*w meaning 
to life and things around. Thty deal with such obstruse 
subjects as relativity and furnish many striking corro- 
borations of Theosophy by science. Though to one im- 
initiated with the intricacies of Theosophy some of tin- 
assertions establishing a relation between science .and 
occultism seem far-fetched, yet the monogniphs from 
their very nature are highly interest, iiig even from the 
layman’s point of view. A scientific {itmosphere per- 
vades the book and occultism itself is treated in such 
an interesting and scientific way as to command the 
respect of the scientific world. It aLo gives ample 
food for thought and research. The e*ditor is to be 
congratulated on this uni(iue and masterly pi‘odiiction 
which i.s sure to <pi*ove an instructivi) study for students 
of Theosophf find laymen .as well. The book i.s ffrofiisel'i' 
illustrated. 

SirKUMAii Ranjan Das 

MARITIME LABOTTR IN INDIA : By Dinkor 
D. Drsai, M.A., LL.B. With a Foreword by N. M. 
.foshi. Servants of ladfn Society. 

The present volume is a verj^ welcome monograph 
dealing with many a.spects of maritime labour, which. 
Ind/iistrml Labour in India of the Industrial I/abour 
(^co, had to omit owing to the absence of authorita- 
tive data. It treats of the conditions relating to such 
subjects as recruitment, employment, unemidoyment 
hours, wages, living on board ship, housing in ports, 
welfore work, social insurance and industrial relation.*?, 
and makes suggestions towards their improvemf'iit. 

AGRTCUI.TnRE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
IN INDIA, 1937-38 : Issued, under the authfOrity of thy 
Impcnal Council of Agriadturnl Research. 

It is an annual report concerning tlie progress made 
by various research institutions under the auspices ef 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research with 
special refirence to economic work on crops, dry farm* 
ing, crop production, agricultural marketing, agi'icullur 'l 
engineering, animal husbandry, veterinary research, r - 
operative movement and agricultural education. 

R. K. D. 
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OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE-Somej of the 
Essentiai;S op Indian Civiuzation : By Dr. Iswara 
Tojm, Reader in History of Indian Culture, Osmania 
Vniverdty. With a Foreword by Sarojini Naidu. 
Kitalmtan, Allahabad. 1940. Pp. 128. 

In this little book Dr. Topa has tried to firesont 
what he considers to bo the essentials of Indian civiliza- 
tion. It is not at all objective history and I do not 
think that any historian will take this book seriously. 
The author has launched theories Raloro without in any 
way tiying to establish them. There is not a single 
reference to any source-book. And some of the author’s 
tlieorie.g are so radically wrong that one would be incliiV'd 
to suspect that he does not know the source-books at 
all. There are some good .suggestions in I lie second 
-part devoted to the Indo-Muslim kingship as ;t cultural 
force.’’ But of the first part I would question almost 
every sentence. 

Batakrti5Ttna Gtiosti 

THE SILAPPADIKARAM or THE LAY OF THE 
ANKLET : Translated with an Introduction arid Notes 
by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, with a Foreword by 
Jules Bloch. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, Indian Branch, 1989. Pp. xi-\~S92. 

This translation of a famous Tamil classic is well 
worth the pains which have beiin bestowed on it by the 
competent scholar, whose own re.^^arches have already 
proved the great literary and historical imi)ortancc of 
the original work. That it U t.ne of the most, valuable 
of t]i(' extant Sangam work? is beyond all doul.>l. In 
the learned introduction there is a discindon of all re- 
levant questions regarding the date of the work < which 
IS aproximated to the second century AD), its varied 
feature.?, its place in Sangam literature, it? importance 
:i9 a literary, social, historical and religious document, 
and the conditions under which it was produced. The 
translation has the merit of bringing before scholars, 
not familiar with Tamil, an extremely interns' ing HouUi 
Indian masterpicaje in a readable form, but it alvo 
furnishes to non-Tamil scholars an opportunity of uti- 
lising it as a source-book for historical, sociological and 
other purposes. The work is well printed and produced, 
and the translation i? succoasful. In every*’ way it i? 
worthy of the reinitaticm of the scholar who^e contribu- 
tions to the study of South Indian history are already 
well known. 

S. K De 

IMPERIAL AGRA OF THE MUGTIALS : B- 
K. C. Mazumder. Lecturer in Hidoiy, Balwant Rajput 
CoUdge, Agra. Second Edilum, 1939. Pp, 212. Piiee 
Rs. 2. 

The author ha.s chosen an attractive title for a 
volume whi(h is intended to serve as a guide-book to 
visitors to the city of Agra. It is an easy-to-read ac- 
count leavened with anecdob's and stories; but whether 
such a varied and miscellaneous mass of information, 
e.g., a history of the Mughal Emperors from Babar to 
Aurangzeb, the Muglial army and administration, the 
life of the classes and the masses, apart from the de.s- 
eription of the gems of architecture which should form 
the main theme of narration, can be huddled together, 
even into a popular guide-book, is open to question. 

These topics, too, have been treated in a rambling 
manner, with needless repetition in places, e.g., Sivaji’s 
visit to Agra and the scene at the Durbar that followed 
has been mentioned thrice. 

Some of his remarks, e,g.„ on the romantic episode 
of Princess Jehanara’s amour, of Akbar’s chase after 


the wife of the Rajput poet Prilhviraj may also be 
deemed unhistorical. Further comments are unneces- 
sary. The book, however, is iwefaced with a foreword 
by Sir Hugh Bomford and cuds with the opinions of 
personages like liord Willingdon, Sir John Anderson 
and othens. 

N. B. Ray 

INDIGENOUS DRUGS OF INDIA— Their Scien- 
tific Cultivation and 'MANUPAcrruRE : By J. C. Ghosh, 
BJSc. {.Manchester) . Second Editum revised and 
largcd, 1940. Ptihiished by P. K. Ghosh, School of 
Chemwal Technology, P. 154, Lake Road, Calcutta. 
Pp. xii-i-243. Price Rs. 8 net {Postage extra), 5s. 6d. 
{Post free). 

The second edition of this book has come out. at 
the time when publications ol this nature arc mostly 
needed to assure puhlic interest in a Drugs Act (already 
passed) on “ Adulteration of Foods and Drugs,” 
‘SStandardtsod Drugs,’ “Pharmacy in India — an Exposi- 
tion,” etc., a Phnnnncy Act and an Indian Pliarma- 
cofioeia. Author's articles were liighly api)re(*iated when 
they v^re published from time to time. 11 is suggestions 
regarding cultivation of IL P. drugs on Sci(*nlific lines 
should engage the attention of the Government as well 
aa of pubiic bodies who are intore.sted in solving un- 
employment problem. The cultivation of medicinal 
plants— rich in active principles — calls for special know- 
iodg(i of agri-horticulture and can only be achieved with 
Government help. In Great liritain there is at i)resont 
a move for a five year plan to grow Bellacioima. Hen- 
bane, Digitali.s and Stramonium, the import of which has 
been cut off due to liie present war. In India a good 
number of drugs grow wild in certain area.s and the 
Government can lioli> the growers and collectors by 
distributing good seeds for cultivation in those areas 
where they grow wild and tutoring them about the 
right lime of collection, drying, sorting, etc. Ex])eri- 
mental farms will do mncli as the introduction of Hen- 
bane in Botanic gardens in Shaharpre ha? already done. 
India is now self-content as regards Digitalis. Jielh- 
donna, Tlenbane )>ut there is much to be done t,o im- 
prove (heir quality further. Thf're sliould be, as the 
author stiggests, a Technical Departinent. to direct and 
control cultivation on a co-o]>erative ba.sis to enable 
this country to export standardised dnigs. 

The author’s observations about galenical prepara- 
tions falls somewhat short of up-to-date information on 
the sul:)jert. India now manufacture.? standard prepara- 
tions, e.g., tinctures, extracts, etc., and a v('ry limited 
quantity of such preparations is now being imported. 
Manufacturers of galenical? have already approached 
Government of India to close down the manufacturing 
activity of the different Government, medical stores is 
there is no more any dearth of standardised galenicals. 
The author’s suggestion about emergency training of 
(/hemists for the enforcement of Pharmacy Act which 
is to he framed by the different provincial Governments 
very soon to give effect to the Drugs Act. will be help- 
ful to the different provinces. The author has well 
advocaled the ca.se for an Indian Pliarinacopoeia and the 
sooner the attention of the medical profes.?ion as well 
as of the public is drawn to it the better. Monographs 
of 11 important indigenous drugs are well writt/on and 
full of valuable informations. The list of vegetable 
drugs 236 in number on nine languages will be very 
helpful to both manufacturers of galenicals and dealers 
in crude drugs. The author may however consider the 
desirability of including of Guzarati and Urdu synonyms 
in the list of drugs. Appendix II might have been ex- 
cluded as the prescriptions, though valuable, are apt 
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to divert the attention of readers away from the mam 
olijeet of the book. 

N. Adhikari 

LKADEHS OF INDIA : KdUvd hy Yus-nj Mehe- 
rally. Pp. 69. No. L 

1‘AKTSTAN ; By Rajendra Prasad. Pp. No. IP 

Vanyrinrd Bonkh Is. Published by Allied Publishtrs. 
Piice annas six each. 

I’his is a laudabk; venture on the part of the pub- 
lushers, who have uiidertakon to publish booklets on 
Bubp'ct of topical or special iidx'ri^st from time to time 
writlen by nofed authorities, and make them available 
to the public at a cheap price. 

Tlie first book of (his seiies under the title of 
Lniders of hidio under the able I'diloi-ship of Mr. Yusuf ^ 
!M(’.hf‘i‘iiliy. includes brief life-skelclies of Abul* 
Kalam A^eid, Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Sublia.s ('ll. Rose', 8m. Sarojini Naidu. Abdul Oaffar 
Khan, C. Raja^opalachari, Sikandar ITyat Khan, and 
Jaya Prakash. The publishei-s inform us that, the life- 
flk(‘tchc\« of Mahatma (landhi, .Tawaharlal Nc'hru and a 
few others will form another booklet. Instead of shelv- 
ing these life-i'ketches for a future edition it W'ould have 
been br‘ller if they formed the subject-matter of the 
first booklet. 

In I he second book, the author has examined the 
notorious Pakistan scheme as has been envisaged from 
t.iine io linu' by \arious lueiubors of the Muslim L«*m- 
gue w ithin the brief space of 62 pages. It is not ]»ossible 
to eav'full>’ ana].\'-U‘ and examine the various fnrmuhe 
of N'ivispfding India, in all its aspects wulhin this limited 
space but even in syute of this handicap the learned 
author has succeeded in proving the dangerous nature 
of this suicidal policy. 

SooKEN Dr. 

INDIA'S SACRKD 8ITRTNE8 AND CITIES ; 
Pubfi.dod by C. A. Nolesau Co., Madras. Pp. xin-{- 
4/i6~\ S0 lllusiralions. Price Rs. i^. 

This handy volume presents within a brief compass 
a popular account of the teinyvles and sacn^d cities of 
India. Wr are sure it wdll prove helpful to travellers, 
particularly to lCuroj)e;?ns who are unacquainted with 
the religions folklore current in our country. 

Nirmal Kvmar Bosk 


SANSKRIT 

KAVYANATAKANAVANTTAKA AND KA- 
DAMBARTKATHAS.ARA : By Purohit Umayashnnkcr 
Kalidas, B.A. Published by Purohit Brothers Co., 
Circle Chauk, Jxmagadh, Knt.hmwar. 

7'his is an interesting and useful publication W'hieh 
gives short .summaries of a number of well-known Sans- 
krit dramas and sedected ymrtions of epic poems like 
the Svapnavasavadatta. Miidraraksasa, Venisamhara, 
Kumarasiimbhava and Raghuvamsa. A more elaborate 
summary of the Kadambari ends the volume. The 
siiminaries are couched in the words of the poets as 
far as practicable. These an? followed in each case wull* 
short (‘xplan.atorv^ notes on important words and expres- 
sions. 'rhe hotik is expected to be of help to interested 
students of Sanskrit with a working knowledge of the 
Jangunge. in forming a rough idea of the eontents 
and literary merits of the classics, as also in paving the 


way for a pr(>])er and thorough study of the works in 
thi'ir unadulterated original forms. 

Cjhintaharan Chakravauti 

BENGALI 

EUROPA By Debesh Chandra Das. Published 
by Sen Bros. & Co., Calcutta. 1940. Pp. 149. Price 
Re. 1. 

A work of art is a fulfilment in itself. Like living 
beings, iis mystery lies in its owm creative unity. Its 
worth is not Io be sought in the objects of the outer 
world to which it seems to be related but in tin inaer 
harmony which makes it a living unit. The (^xperien'*e 
of a cornmou man, for all we know', is but a sum-toial 
of variety of discreet sensory iiii] sessions. His miiid ii? 
ovtTpowtu'od by the impact of tno present a t ion.s of sense. 
Experiences of an artist, on the other hand, emerge out 
of the depths of his personality w'ith a creative synthesis 
wdiicli ever bafllis the critics that approach it e(pii]jp''^d 
only WMth analytic reasoning. 

Europa. is one of those books of trav( 1 that mi»' to !)e 
read ami enjoyed. The young author ha.s lixi-d through 
his experience.*; that is vvhy his pen ha.s luestailed them 
again to us through fre.sh colour, .‘^ouud and form. He 
has not nj(»ved from j)l.aee to place like a lourisl wadi- 
nigh alxsorbed in hi.s iinim’diatc'. narrow self-inP revst-- 
his hot(d, his food and above all hi;^ herd, lb' has loved 
Europa and seen his belox t.'d in the jKn*fc!C| (h’ta<dirnent 
of true love. That is ])erhaps why there is no coM.sci<»us 
parade in the style. I'he language ha.s struck tlie natural 
note and tiows freely-. th(' imageries th.at aie conjured 
ui* in our vision come in their true peis\)(a*li\ e. 

Should you l)e in seandi of historical accounl.*, this 
is not the book for you. If you are looking for ger^ 
graphical and etlinological informations, you are likedy 
to he <Iisapi>oinfed. Neither is the book a collection 
of col()urle.s.s data of a scientific expedition. Here you 
find, through the author’s magiit eyes, Europe'. fhrol)bing. 
with life- e\ or restless in her inner <‘C)nflic.i.s ami evt^r 
struggling for fresli forms of life. Tliero is hardly any 
overdrawdng and no bitterness is to be seen in the ]»ass- 
ing criticisms. Evidr^ntly the author has always boon 
at home in the West; Europe, though new, never hap 
appeared strange to him. lie has liv(?d an<l moved 
among the children of the soil as though he w\as one 
of tludr own. Yet in his dctachiuf nt he has never .'osl: 
his owm individuality. It is a delightful little volume. 

A book of this class can li.irdly he illustrated and 
k'Mst of all with ])liol(>gi*ivphic rei)roductions. 

D. ,M. S. 

BHARATA (lAURAB BANKIM f’-HANDRA O 
SlIRENDRANATH : By Sri. Kamala Devi, M A. 
Pnblishid by the Calcutta University. 

The tw'o essays included herein w'on gold medal 
from t.he University. They are carefully composed in 
graceful kinguagi' wdth materials cautiously selected 
from various sources. Biographical essays in our litera- 
ture often begin with and end in exuberant eulogies. 
We shirk labour and extensive study. That defect does 
not appear in the treatise under I'eview. In the introdmv 
tioTi Rai Bahadur Khagemdra Nath Mitra rightly says ; 
“ Theix' are many things to know and learn from this 
book.” In the essay on Bankiin Chandra. Sri ICamala 
De\i ch'arly desi^ribes the versatility of Bankings genius 
and mentions all his important literary works in English 
and Bengali. In ** Hastraguni Surendranatli ” she dis- 
tinctly traces the growth and development of the politi- 
cal ideas of that great leader and places before the 
reader detailed informations of his eventful career. A 
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peruwal of this handy volume is at once cm joy able and 
insiructive. 

Dhirbndiianatii Mookerjea 

KALTNDI : By Tara Sankar Bandopadhyay. 
Bublishcd by the Kalyani Book Stall. Bhadra 1347, 
Pp. 410. Price Rs. 3. 

It is remarkable that Tara Sankar Bandopadhyay 
lias been able to produce two such successful novels iike 
Dhalri Devafa nnd Knlindi in the brief span of about 
one year. Tlio repul ntion which he established 
for liimself by the iniblication of the earlier book will 
uiidoubfedly i»e maintained and heightened by his more 
recent work, Kalindi. The story was first published 
serially in the Prahasi; but it appears that it has under- 
gone certain small, though significant, modifications on 
i)eing publisJied in its present newer form. 

Tho stoiy is laid in a Bengal village, amidst sur- 
roundings which arc outw'ardly ])oacoful but wdien* an 
vdeimait of uncerlainty is introduced into the natural 
atmosphere by the youtliiul pranks of the river Kalindi. 
This river sonietimc.s brings dt*striiclion in its train, 
sonu'tiines it throws up new patches of alluvial land 
upon its banks; and thus introduces an (dement of 
in the life of the people who live upon its banks. 
Thf' Santals first came to settle ui)on one such piece of 
land after a .«evere flood. When they had cleaned it, 
and (‘onverted it into smiling rarinland. other ])(‘asants 
tried to stoj) in .and oust them from ownership. The 
zemindar then c.anu!, the? moncyleiidca’ also (tame; and 
fought Hmong.st themsoh'cs for oAvnorslu’p and for mas- 
tery. But both of them w’(T(‘ t'veiitually sw'ept. away 
by the might of a new^c'r power who enicirod the land 
with gr(^at(u- cntfnjjrise and greater organising ability. 
The ownershi]) of the land thus passed from one yxTSOU 
to another; and i(. appears that the Good Earth went 
Ihroiigh this change in her lord and jiuisUt, just like 
the Sjjni.fd wimian Sari in the st.ory, without shame and 
w'ilhout remorse. 

It is against this background of changing cinaim- 
stamtes that the story of a highly cultured family of 
zemindars is laid. When we an^ fir.st introduced to 
them, they have aliT.ady bcuai broken up into factions 
which h.ave fought long against one anotluT for leacJor- 
ship and .social position. In tlu^ character of one of 
the.S(> families, there* wa.s pre.sent a, secret element of 
criminal nature, wdiich found o\pTession in the murder- 
ous prop(‘nsity dLSpIayc*!] by certain nnunbers of the 
family. The hero of the story, Ahindra, was born and 
iiurtun'd under these* complicated surroundings; hut 
one of the deepest influrmces in his own life was exer 
cised by his mother, a w^oman rema likable for the love 
and forbearance whicih sh(* tried to bring in th(? midst 
of the strife wnich raged in the little world round her. 

Unlike that of his predece.ssors, the* life of our hero 
is not bound within the narrow confines of the village; 
but his fate is cast in the broaden- atmosphere of city, 
where he shares in broader streams of life which flow 
over the face of the land. But when he comes back 
home to his mother, he docs not remain unaffected by 
the life of his more slowly moving village neighbours. 
The Santals on the river-land interest him, and it is the 
secret under-current of love which he develop.s for one 
among them, that opens up his eyes to the exploitation 
to which this tribe of labourers is subjected. And it 
is ultimately perhaps the same love, sublimated to a 
very great extent, which inspires him to take up their 
cause and fight against exploitation and misery. 

The story is a story of redemption; but we must 
leave the author to tell it to the readers himself. We 
are thankful to him that he has made the hero, not 


only redeem the sins of his fathers, but the sin of all 
thasG who stand apart from labouring hurnanily in 
enjoyment of privileges at the cost of cxiploitation. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 


HINDI 

BAPU : By Ghanshyamdm Birla. Publn:hcd by 
Sasla Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi I'p. Price 

amim twelve only. 

In order to understand a great man aright, oiw must 
try to explore the* scjcrct soiinai of his i(leMli,sm and eff(3rt. 
For, only in this way c.!|n one love him truly and. widk- 
ing in the light of hi.s life, di.scov(u- his own liiddcm dyna- 
mic self. And this is exactly what Sri ( ;han.sliyam(las 
lia.s done in the boot; under revi(’W. In givitjy it. 
the title of Bapii he lias but. given exju-ession to lu.s filial 
aftection and esUa in for Gandhiji. 

Ba.'jm is a series of charming canuM^s of tin? niany- 
fHC(^ted pei’,sonaJit 3 ' ol Gandhiji W’hich, however, moves 
priiiiarily (Ui the pivot (jf Ahimmi or Pure Love, lb ad- 
ing through it, one is convinc(.’(l, once again, thai. t'very 
mom('nt he liv(?s in imidf'rnenting this bu.sii*, principle 
of lilt', wl]at(‘\ er he the activity lie is engaged in. whi'ther 
it is bringing the Tlarijans back into the fold of Mindii- 
ism, tJie revival of the spinning-wh(*(d a.*^ th(' irt'niral sun 
in till? (x-onomy (->f the village, the in bt grating of the 
^(’veral-.sided studic's of ^xmth into a wholesome unity, 
tlio^ building of a bridge in literature between tjiosc' wlio 
dwell (jn the heights and thewe who toil in the “ vale of 
tears” behjw, or striving for self-ruh* for India. And as 
Lov(’ alone can cast out all fear, wlietlnx of the ].>riost, 
the plnUjcnit. tlw jioli(r('man and “padded'' authority, 
so Ja>v(* is the higliesl law^ for th(‘ fulfilment <.)f liuunm 
life. Hence;, the message* and meaning of Gandhiji s life 
may be siirnmiHl up in the words, '* Led; u.s hav'e Love, 
more^ Jxive, and yet more Love.” 

Sri Ghanshyamdas has humbly walkee.! in the shin- 
ing footsteps of Gandhiji for over a score of j'oars. 
Consequently, he; hits been familiar with every activity 
of his and so in a p-osition to have; his doulds on the 
alle;;ged impractability of Ganelhiji^s idealism in our 
modern materiali.stic world cleared. His book give?s us. 
ae'cordingly, not only an insight into the oe^eaiiic mind 
of his hero, but also into hi.? own in its struggles to 
understand him, for if to love is to understand, to under- 
stand is to love, too. His language is a laiigunge.; both 
of the head and the heart. 

The inclusion of some rare photograph.s of Gandhiji 
in the book, coupled with excellent printing, has made 
Bapu an always welcome companion on one’s private 
shelf. The only omission is lack of a table of contents. 

G. M. 

SHIVAJI : By Sir Jadufvnih Sircar. Pvblidwd by 
Hindi Grantha Ratnakar Karyaloya, Girgaon, Bombay. 
Pp. ^^92. Price Re. 1-8. 

Sir Jadimath Sircar, the doyen of Indian liistorians, 
has rc*ndered a groat service to Hiudi-.speaking pe'ople 
by bringing out the Hindi edition of his famous book 
Shivaji. Sir Jaduiiath Sircar is not only a groat autho- 
rity on the 17th and 18th century hi.story of Iii(li.a, but 
he is an historian gifted with a highly analytieral mind 
and accuracy of facts blended with an objoctivo sym- 
pathy. In this book he has culled many a fragrant 
flower from a vast field of .so far unoxplore'd regions jind 
has sifted the material scientifically. His nuust-erly sur- 
vey of the great Shivaji has removed 8C^'e^al historical 
cobweb.?. 
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The book Icavt^s an indeliiile impression on the 
mind of the reader that Shivaji was not only an ideal 
hoiuse-ho!<ler and a gnail rnlfir and a man free from 
religions bias, but; a Kn.at nation-bnilder. Shivaji as a 
man when he ap[)eare(i before the haughty Anrenzeb is 
no less attractivt.! and lla^ delineation of his oharatjier 
and th(; einolions that ]nilsated his la^art at thi'. treat- 
ment meted out to him arc simply superb and can be 
expected only from a man of Sir Jadunath’s knowledge, 
exp(’rien(;e and impartiality. The liook is sure to be 
read witli great intf-rcsl and pleasure. 

riiiiu lb\M SnMtM \ 


KANNADA 

SOMR(!RS OF KARNATAFaA HISTORY, Vol. 1 : 
By Shri *S. Srlkanlhn Sasirif Af.A. Buhtifihul by the 
Mysore Unhu rsity. Pp. ^7-\-^38 demy ortnv<). In addi- 
tion there ore twenty GeneoUnjical trees of royal dynas- 
ties. Prin: Rs. H. 

'J'lie Mysore' Univei’ftity has been responsible lor 
the publication iif a niiniluT of Kannada, Sanskrit, and 
English works so far, and this volume e.f'rtainlv adds to 
its credit as a progress ve University. This hook is on 
ipar with the sources of Vijayaiiagar History published 
by the Madras University a few years ago. Tt must 
hav<* (?ost the author very hard labour and much cogi- 
tation since today tlio material for Karnataka history 
lies scattered in poems, ins(5riptions, copper-plates, 
manuscripts on palm-leaf and what not. Moreovi'r, the 
material is to be found in not less than five languages 
and all over South India since Southern Indian history 
is many times apiece and the history of the Kannadas, 
the Tanuls, the Ikdugus and the other people consti- 
tuting Southern India is inextricably interwoven. There 
is fi range of not less than eighteen hundred year.? to be 
covered and t.ln^ author has come up only to the Hoy- 
salas. i.e., the 11th century and has promised, to the 
gi’cat relief of scholars, that he would deal with the 
Hoysalas and the Vijayaiiagar Kings in his next volume. 
That would bring us to the 16th century. 

Much of the material reciuired for Karnataka his- 
tory later than llie IGth century would be found in 
Persian and in Marathi ami an intimate knowledge of 
those languages would be necessary to deal with it. 

And all this would give us only glimpses mainly of 
the political history of the people. What they thought 
and how they lived, what they sang and how they built 
W'ould still remain questions which will have to be 
tackled in detail in a culiural history of the people. 
There is again the question of the Kannada people who 
had gone out of Karnataka and established kingdoms 
in Vcngi, Malava, and so on. Tliey had regular com- 
merce with the Arabs, the Persians, the Gree&, and the 
Latins. A Greek drama as old as the 2nd century B.C. 
has references to Malapi, a Karnataka port, and con- 
tains a number of Kannada sentences. 

The author has given ca: tracts mainly from Sanskrit 
and Kannada worKs and inscriptions and has elucidated 


them by brief notes in English at the end of each ex- 
tract. Ho has written a very useful and scholarly intro- 
diKtlion to the book. The book is indispensible to 
scholars and very interesting to the general reader, it 
is sure to arouse great interest among scholars even 
outsidf* Karnataka. 

R. R. Diwakar 

GUJARATI 

AMAR SAKHA : By Janmadas Dwarkadas. 
Printed at the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay ('loth 
bo and. 19/i0. Pp. 6S. 

Ill 1930, I he writ er w'tis in jail as a Siilyagrahi. 
Ho was a favorite follower of Mrs. Annie Be.saiit and Is 
attached to Theosophy. Krishnamurti’s “ luiinortul 
Friend ” is a well-known short poem in English, It is 
an esoteric work derpicling how the poet was able to 
attain to Final knowledge by certain subjectiv(.‘ exixai- 
ences. The theme is th(a*efore difficult to versify. 
Krishnamurti has done it successfully in English and 
Sj. Jiirnnadas has done so also very w^ell in Gujarati, 
a translation. None but one possstissing an e.\ tensive 
vocalniiLry and imagination can do so. 

KRANAYA YAJNA : By Krishna Prasad L. Bhatt. 
Printed at the Krishna-^iarnyan Printing Press, Dohad. 
CUAh bound. 1940. Pp. 239, Price Re, 1-S. 

“ Sacrifice to Love ” is the story of three women 
wooing one man : a puldie, woman, a widow and i:er 
young sister, d'he public woinau retires from tl)e field 
owing to disease, and the widow to ease her sister’s 
situation, which reminds of a similar sitimiion in Sanis- 
wati C-handra. Tlie story Is well told and will ai»pi?al to 
the mjisses. The underlying object of the writr'r is ti e 
uplift of our society, village reforms, remedy for un- 
(•nqdoyment , reclaiming of ymblic women and betti'i ing 
of Tlarijaus, olijects admirable in every way. 

KAVl iSHAMAJy : Published by the Baroda Sahit- 
ya Sabho, Jointed at the Ashoka Printery, Baroda. 
1940. Paper cover. Pp. 244- Price Rs. 2. 

.lust as in English we have got books like “ \Vords- 
worthiana ” and ‘‘ Byroniana ” containing useful infonna- 
tion and setting out the various viewpoints of students 
of the works of Wordsworth and Byron, we have in 
this valuable ^'ohJme a collection of papers on the life 
and life work of Kavi Shamal (Vikram Sam vat, 1740- 
1825). It is divided into several sections detail iug h.'S 
life, his literaiy work and criticism thereon, folklore of 
Gujarat, and extracts from his works. A large part of 
the book Is tak(*n up by writings of Mr. M. R. Majum- 
dar and the result of original research by him. While 
equally valual>le ijmpers are contributed by other ack- 
nowledged students. We will not be wrong in calling 
\t the latest and l>est guide on this subject. It gives ns 
evoiything till now known about the poet and his 
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A YEAR’S PROGRESS OF ART IN INDIA 

By O. C. GANGOLY 


Stijdknts i)i Indian history liave been able to 
vslablish the continuous flow and development 
if the current of Indian Art throughout the past 
ecntiirics, beginning from the dim ages of pre- 
history. During the last fifty years new 
inov(!mcnts have marked the currents of Indian 
Art in all parts of the Indian continent. During 
)oc‘ont years the flow (jf this current has been 
dow and meandering under the depressing clouds 
{)j ])olitical and economic conditions. Yet the 
pulse of Art has not ceased to beat. At the end 
if tlie year, bristling with happenings and events 
:n various phases of Indian Life, the march of 
Art, thougli retarded by other happenings, has 
ieft its dim foot-prints on the sands of time, 
hardened by the arid air of war economics, 
f^et us follow and take stock of these foot-prints, 
irequently overlapped and obliterated by the 
.‘himsy footsteiis of sterner events. The task 
i-r well worth undertaking, as the events of the 
Al l world seldom get into official reports and 
lie buried in obscure corners of journals and 
periodicals. And after all, the moral physiog- 
.'iOiny of an age is faithfully reflected in its works 
of Art, and in the labour of its artists and 
craftsmen. 

The major event in Indians Art world last 
year was a comprehensive exhibition of the 
Tlistory of Indian Painting, sent from Calcutta 
10 Rangoon, sponsored by the Mayor of the City 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the University. The 
principal feature of the Exhibition was the .scries 
of talks givrn by Mr. Gurudas Sarkar and Mr. 
r. D. Chatterjee, talks which drew large number 
of visitors, including students in very large 
numbers — a feature of unique distinction, as 
students seldom get opportunities to come in 
contact with Art. In the city of Calcutta be- 
sides the Annual Exhibition of the students of 
the Government School of Art, and the big show 
nf the Academy of Indian Art, under the patron- 
age of Maharaja Tagore and other amateurs and 
connoisseurs of Art, various one-man shows of 
individual artists have been refreshing features 
of art-culture during the last year. The School 
of Art show, ably planned by its Principal, Mr. 
^ 1 . C. Dey. always puts forw^ard a variety of 
phases, and during the last two years have been 
;full of fine studies of the daily life in Bengal, 
in the cities as well as in the villages. In the 
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realm of commercial illustrations, luindmade 
’Xmas and. New Year Cards have been a happy 
innovation. The Academy Exhibition has now 
become an All-India event, attracting exhibitors 
and artists from all parts of India, proving the 
existence of talented artists deserving of sympa- 
thetic appreciation and warm patronage. This 
show is very happily divided into two sections, — 
one, devoted to the native indigenous manner 
and the other, to pictures executed in western 
naturalistic technique. The last year’s show 
introduced a new Section devoted to lady 
artists’ works and this year a Photographic 
Section is a new innovation. And this reminds 
one of three very interesting exhibitions held in 
Calcutta during the year illustrating Art in 
Photography, in aid of AVar funds, which proved 
the exist(?nce of talented artists who can make 
pictures with the aid of machines. Of the various 
one-man shows, that of Mr. Atul Bose, the skilful 
painter of portraits in the Euiopean manner, was 
quite good. As one critic remarked that 

Tlie artist’s work is no loss interesting, though he 
rejects the tradition of his own people, his mastery over 
the AVcstoni manner so deliberatfdy chosen, is just as 
complete.’' 

Many lessr talents in Portrait Painting, 
(liithcrto the monopoly of the Western Indian 
artists), are cropping up in Bengal and other 
provinces. The thought-provoking sliows of 
Jamini Roy, of which we had two during the 
year, have now become a happy feature of the 
city’s “ activity ” and have received passionate 
response from art connoisseurs as well as literal^’' 
goods. His exhibitions — illustrating and deve- 
loping the indigenous Bengali dialect of Indian 
Painting — happily compensate for the disconti- 
nuance of the stimulating shows of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, which have now become 
sad, but, happy memories. The other outstand- 
ing one-man events were those contributed by 
Subho Tagore in a remarkable show held at the 
Continental Hotel, of a series of original com- 
positions of intense decorative charm and 
startling designs, which utilized old Indian 
traditions in a new way. One should not omit 
to record the virile exhibition of pictures and 
sculpture of that indefatigable Principal of the 
Government School of Art, Madras, D. P. Roy 
Chowdhury, who came all the way to Calcutta 
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to give one a glimpse of his latest creations 
(SOUK' of which have been reproduced in dus 
Journal). Another individual show of this city 
was that given by Mr. Satis Chandra Sinha, 
(head of the Department of Commercial Art in 
the Government School) with a number of pro- 
voking oil-colours, w^ater-colour and pencil 
studies. A newspaper critic characterized his 
show as a projection of art in the AVest, “ w'ith 
a technique so patently realistic as bordering on 
the photographic.” Another interesting show 
opened by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lort AVilliams 
under the auspices of the Modern Society of Art, 
was contributed by ihe graduates of the Govern- 
ment vSehool of Art ( Kanwal, Aludin, ])utt -Gupta, 
Das-Gupta, Abani Sen) led by Basabendra 
Tagore, A. R. C. A., the latt(*r having won laurels 
at his show in London. Another significant 
show was that contributed by a nationalist of 
China, Ju Peon, a Master of Realism, which the 
Poet Tagore characterized as ” a Feast of rare 
loveliness,” and Nandalal Bose welcomed as “ a 
Benediction of Beauty.” In the field of Industry 
and the; application of Art Calcutta has shown 
new enterprise liy employing Indian artists to 
make Indian designs for commercial ]>urposes — 
admirably illustrated in the scri(‘s of painted 
boards for the Burma Shell Oil Company at their 
oil stations in Calcinta. The success of this 
experiment has insiiirxMl a Special Exhibition to 
illustrate the use of Indian Designs for Commer- 
cial Posters, sponsored by several merchants of 
this city, under the name of “ Art in Industry 
Exhibition.” 

In AAT^stern India thi^ outstanding event has 
been the remarkable exhibition of copies of 
Ancient Indian Frescoes made by Mr. 
Katacliadurian, a Persian artist, trained in 
Europe. It w^as an educational venture of rare 
significance, as it brought before modern eyi*s 
the .splendi(l achievements of Old Indian Artists 
in the glowdng ages of its many artistic cycles. 
An art wutb such a bright past must have a 
brighter future. The annual show of the Bombay 
Art Society sponsored by the Viceroy is the back- 
bone of activities of art lovers in the West, and 
has courageously kept up its level. The Viceroy 
remarked in this connection that “ Indian Art is 
destined to reach a new peak of excellence greater 
than any previously attained in her long artistic 
tradition.” A recent developmeni in art-educa- 
tion in Bombay is the inauguration of a series 
of illustrated lectures on the History of Art. 
But the most significant art event in the Bombay 
Presidency is the execution by Nandalal Bose, 
Director of Kalabhavan, Santiniketan, of a 
series of murals at the invitation of H. H. the 


Maharaja of Baroda. This wdll strengthen the 
tie of cultural unity between two distant pro- 
vinces, liitherto separated by narrow secterianisnv 
and childish jealously. 

In the Punjab, the activities of the Lahore 
Fine Art Society liave been supplemented thiS' 
3^ear by a new movement born al Amritsar under 
the name of the Society for the Promotion of 
Art and Culture. In its inaugural exhibition, 
opened by the Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
University, were shewn selected examples of 
ancient and medieval Indian Art, and a very 
stimulating series of paintings by Mr. K. M. 
Dhar, a modern Artist. This new' society has 
begun under good auspices, and lias imblislu'd 
several stimulating pamphlets. In Lahore, a 
group of Art-lovers and Cultiirists, has inaugu- 
rated a study circle wdiich meirls at the Studio 
of Mr. Lahiri, a talented Sculi)tor and Painli'r, 
under die happy name of “ Roopa-chakra,” and 
holds discussions on Art and Literary subjects, 
thus uniting Art and Literature und('r one banner. 
Its ambition is to create an interest in tla^ 
academic and critical appreciation of Art in all 
its forms. In the United Provinces, Allaliabad, 
wdtli its great Municipal Art Museum (the only 
one in India) under the stimulating ins])iratii>n 
of Pandit B. Vyas, continues to gather (‘xhibit.s 
of modern and ancient Indian Art. A new deve- 
lopment is the birth of the Allahabad University 
Fine Art Society, whicli opi'ned its exhibiiion 
under the blessings of Mrs. Vijaya liaxmi 
Pandit, wJio happily insisted that it w'as n('C("^- 
sary to develop a national art, w'oiihy of ihr 
Indian nation. 

In the South, a new^ activity is in progre^f 
with the birth of an International Arts Centre at 
Adyar under the name of Kala Kshetra.” The 
Madras Art Society continues to hold its onnua! 
show, but the outstanding vSoutliern Indian 
activity in the sphere ‘is the inauguration of the 
Department of Fine Arts in the Travancore 
University and the continued developmeni of 
the Gallery of Sri Chitralaya at Trivandrum 
under the direction of Dr. Cousins. At Tiriif>ati 
an attempt is being made to improve and moder- 
nize the art of the Image-makers and Bronze- 
sculptors under the auspices of the Devastlulnain 
Committee- 

In Bengal the most significant development 
is the Art Appreciation Course ” introduced in 
the curriculum of the Calcutta University 
Matriculation Course for which several candi- 
dates acquitted themselves creditably in tlit' 
examination held in April last, one lady wdnninu: 
a Gold Medal. This has inspired various Schools 
in the city and in the mofussil to build little 
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Picture Galleries ” to help students to come 
into stimulating contact with Fine Arts as pan 
of th(3ir education. In this connection a very 
happy and fruitful experiment had been made 
l)y the Beltala Girls’ School in Calcutta by the 
inauguration of a ' Picture Hour ” in the 
school helped by two artists (Mr. B. P. Roy 
Choudhury and Mr. Ohaitanya Chatterjee). 
This is a very significant attempt io neutralize 
tlie effect of a mere bookish education which 
refused obstinately to gather knowledge except 
through printed matters. Under the energetic gui- 
dance of Mr. Deva Prosad Ghosh, the Ashutosh 
Museum of Fine Arts continues to develop with 
newly added exhibits colh^ted from all parts 
of Bengal. This year’s activity found expression 
in a scries of illustrated lectures given by experts 
on various phases of Indian Fine Arts, The 
example set by the Calcutta University has been, 
followed up by the Madras University, which is 
■appealing for gifts and donations in order to build 


up a University Museum of Fine Arts in Madras. 
In the field of Applied Art the opening of the 
school of the Uday Shankar Indian Culture 
Centre at Almora, on the 1st March last, is an 
event of All-India importance of immense 
significance to Dancing and Dramatic Art. A 
happy gesture to develop village crafts and 
encourage village craftsmen has been made by 
the Bombay Government by the provision of ten 
scholarships of Rs. 30/- each for two years, 
available to village workmen and designers. The 
Art Page for the year, though not a very 
brilliant record, is a creditable achievement, 
under very depressing and discouraging condi- 
tions. Let us hope the frown of the war-clouds 
will fail to damage the vitality of Indian Art 
and of the courageous spirit of Indian Artists in 
the future. Art is the emphasis on the affirma- 
tion of the sancity of Life — which upholds its 
becon-light acorss the tragic chapters of the 
inhuman activities of human life. 


HOW THE PRESENT CENSUS POLICY IS GOING TO HELP THE 

MUHAMMADANS 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DAITA, m.sc., b.l. 


The first general census of British India was 
taken from December, 1871 to January, 1872. 
It was a non-synchronous one; and its results 
iue admittedly incorrect. Since; 1881 for the last 
.•^ixty years one day (or one night) census was 
taken throughout India to ensure accuracy. The 
Bengal Census Report for 1931 claims that the 
figures returned are not likely to be wrong by 
more than one per millc of the whqle population. 
“ The total population of Bengal recorded in the 
tables as being 50,114,002 for British Territory 
may be confidently taken as being not less than 
50,064, (KK) or more than 50,164,000 and it pro- 
bably lies wdthin a much narrower range ” 
[Bengal Census Report, 1931 p. 3]. The inaccu- 
racies in the Bengal Census Report 1931 have 
been pointed out elsewhere [see Sankhya, Sept. 
1937; and the Prabasif for Aswin 1347 B.S. and 
the 16th Anniversary Number of the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette]. How inaccurate the enu- 
meration at the last Census was, and therefore 
how unjustified the above claim for accuracy is, 
will be apparent from the examples given below. 

The number of Muhammadan males aged 
'0-— 5 was 17,25,126, in 1921. Ten years later 


they would be in the age category of 10 — 15; 
and some of them are expected to die in the 
meantime during these ten years. So their num- 
ber would be very much less than 17,25,126 in 
1931. But what do we actually find ? It has 
swelled into 18,16,549 an increase of over 5 per 
cent. Similarly the nuinbcj of those who were 
15-20 in 1921, viz., 11,43,000 has swelled into 
12,47,000— an increase of over 9 per cent; and 
9,66,()00 persons who were 20-25 in 1921 have 
increased to 11,46,000 in 1931 — a slight increase 
of about 19 per cent ! In absolute numbers there 
is an artificial increase of over 3,75,000 for the 
total Muhammadan male population of 
143,67,000 in 1931. If we suppose the whole 
of this artificial, unnatural increase is due to the 
enumeration of fictitiom persons, the increase on 
this ground alone is some 2-6 per cent. 

There are reasons to suspect that this arti- 
ficial increase is largely due to the enumeration 
of fiotitiems i>ersons. In a district pre-dominant- 
ly Muhammadan, like Mymensingh where they 
are 76*6 per cent of the population, a large 
majority of the enumerators as well as 
supervisors are Muhammadans; and if they 
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exaggerate the number of Muhammadans, it is 
very diflScult to check it. In Mymensingh the 
number of Muhammadan males aged 0-5 in 
1921 was 267,000; it has increased to 270,000 
males aged 10-16 in 1931. The increase is 
some 5*5 per cent — and this in a district from 
where the Muhammadans are emigrating to 
Assam in large bodies. The number of Muham- 
madan males aged 20-30 in 1921 was 298,000; 
it has decreased to 266,000 aged 30-40 in 1931— 
a decrease of some 12 per cent. In Murshidabad, 
where the Muhammadans are 55*5 per cent of 
the population, the infants aged 0-5 in 1921 have 
increased by 60*3%, from 30,000 in 1921 to. 
48,000 aged 10-15 in 1931. Similarly in Jessore 
(62-0% Muhammadans), they have increased 
by 12*0 per C(mt; and in Khulna (49 ‘5% 
Muhammadans) the increase is 18*6%. 

If we now turn to a disrtict where the 
Muhammadans are in a small minority, like that 
of Burdwan where they arc 18*6 per cent of the 
population; a majority of enumerators are like- 
ly to be Hindus. And we find the number of 
Muhammadan males aged 0-5 which was 12,000 
in 1921 increasing to 16, OCX) persons aged 10-15 
in 1931 — an increase of 33 per cent. The num- 
ber of those who were 20-30 in 1921 was 26,306; 
it has decreased to 26,226 aged 30-40 in 1931 as 
may be expected in the ordinary course of nature. 
It can not be argued that the Hindu enumera- 
tors are communally minded, and therefore the 
number of Muhammadans of certain age-period 
are shown to have decreased artificially, for in 
that case there would not have been any inci'ease 
in the earlier age-period. As a result of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in 1931, the authorities 
were very busy combating the political situa- 
tion, there was no supervision, and the 
Muhammadan infants aged 0-5 in 1921 have 
increased by 36% in Birbhum, 28% in Bankura, 
and in Midnapore and 23% in Hooghly to 
children aged 10-15 in 1931. 

In a synchronous census, i.e. one-day or one 
night de facto census, wherever a man may be 
he is sure to be caught within the census net. 
He may be far away from home, he may be 
travelling in a steamer or in a rail-car, but he 
is sure to be enumerated somewhere. But in 
the de jure census that is going to be taken this 
year, especially in view of the instructions that 
are issued, a certain portion — and that portion 
not negligible, — is sure to be left out and escape 
enumeration. 

Migrating Population 

Before we proceed further we should briefly notice 
the various types of migrations in Bengal. Usually, five 
different types of migration may be distinguished : 


(1) A/fpraf'iton, due to short moves in between 
adjacent places or villages, which are continually taking: 
place. In this type of migration, females commonly 
predominate because a large proportion of such short 
moves are due to marriages. This year, according to 
the Hindu almanack, the auspicious days for Hindu 
marriage arc : 23rd February, 28th February, 2nd March, 
6th March and 6th March. Therefore, as the date of 
forthcoming Census has been fixed upon the 1st day of 
March, 1941, there is the grave possibility of consider- 
able inconvenience to census enumeration from such 
casual migrations which are bound lo bo in large num- 
bers during this year. By virtue, moreover, of the fact 
that it is a common practice amongst the Hindus to 
send young married women to their parent's homes for 
the fot confinement (or, as is the case with atlliient 
families, for the ladies being brought down to Calcutta 
for better medical aid), it is very likely that ca?iuil 
migrations will increase. 

(2) Temporary Migration, due to journeys under- 
taken for business purposes, pil^image, and the like. 
In the case of Calcutta, such migration is also due to 
the many medical conveniences and also to facilities 
for litigation in the High Court. 

(3) Periodic Migration, wliich often takes pLu'e :a 
connection with the harvests, particularly for dealers, tl c 
beparis, who come to tackle the Calcutta market fur 
bast returns. In this category must also be placed the 
periodic migration of the University examincf's. 

(4) Semi^permancnl Migration, as in the case cf 
•people who are forced to reside and earn their living 
in places other than their native home with which, 
however, they maintain vital touch as many leave their 
families at the native? homes and constantly journey to 
and from their buaine.ss rosidneces until they f*nn retire 
to settle in their hearth and hoiiu'. 

(5) Permanent Migration, a.s when economic pre.s- 
sure, or social ostracism, or some other cause drive? a 
man to take his family and settle at a distance from his 
home. 

To the above five typos, we must add Daily Migra- 
tion for cities like Calcutta. If one watches the Soaldali 
and the Howrah Railway Stations evoiy morning Lind 
evening one would see a steady .stream of daily passen- 
gers coming to Calcutta, some from a distance of over 
50 miles. To this we must add the ever growing volume 
of Bus passengers. The conditions under which the re- 
sidence of the worker and the place at which he woika 
are so far apart as to form different census units do 
affect the enumeration of the population in a city like 
that of Calcutta. Further the basic hour chosen for 
the Census, viz., 7 a.m. of the 1st of March is more 
likely lo affect certain classes and communities more 
than others. It Is feared that it will help the Muham- 
madans more : and there is considerable risk of Muham- 
madan retailers, serangs, etc., being counted twice over 
in the coining Census. 

So far as permanent and serni-permanent migrations 
are concerned, there is no difficulty in allocating Mu" 
person enumerated to a certain place. The trouble be- 
gins, however, with the other t 3 rpe 8 of migration, viz,, 
periodic, temporary and casual. It is .sometimes difficult 
to determine the place to which a person coming within 
either of the last three categories, should be assigned 
for enumeration. 

For instance, a person comes to Calcutta to 
negotiate the purchase of a house; and if he 
successful he becomes the resident of Calcutta. 
It is very difficult to fix up his residence in the 
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intervening period prior to his purchase of the 
house. 

Then again, however, painstakingly detailed 
and precise instructions may be issued by the 
Census authorities, the actual carrying out of 
them depends on the willing, intelligent and 
honest co-operation of the army of unpaid enu- 
merators to be employed for the purpose; and 
they may interpret the instructions differently 
in different areas. 

A rough estimate of the different cate- 
gories of migrants may, however, be made 
in this way. The total number of persons 
born in Bengal who arc found outside 
their birth districts is a measure of the 
viscosity of the population,” if such an expres- 
sion may be permitted. It is an interesting 
measure, for it gives an impre ssion of the extent 
to which an originally stay-at-home ])eople, who 
liave been given the advantage of much improved 
means of communication, have taken to the use 
of them. The following Table affords an index 
of the viscosity of the population, and gives a 
rough measure of the permanent and semi-perma- 
nent migrants, who are more likely to be found 
in non-contiguous districts than where they were 
born, and the periodic, casual and temporary 
migrants, who are to be found in contiguous 
districts. 

Figtjrkr in Thousands 


1921* 


Total Number of Emigrants 
from each district to- 


Non- 

Contigu- Contigu- 
ous dis- OIKS dis- 

tri(!ts As per tricts As per 


Por cent 
Division of Hindus 

. Total 
po[y. 

in 

Bt’ngal 

rent of 
pop. 

in cent of 
Bengal pop. 

Burdwan 

82*07 

8,051 

381 

4*7 

123 

15 

Presidency 

51*41 

9,461 

363 

3*8 

87 

0-9 

Rajshahi 

35*52 

10,938 

207 

1*9 

45 

0-4 

Dacca 

29*70 

12,837 

258 

2*0 

144 

1*1 

Chittagong 

23*87 

6,305 

112 

1*8 

30 

0*4 

Bengal 

43*72 

47,502 

1321 

2*8 

429 

0*9 


It will be seen that in those regions when’ 
the Hindus are predominant the volume of casual 
and temporary migrants are much greater (more 
than twice or 2*2 times) than what they are in 


^We have taken the figures for 1921 ^ 
figures for 1931 are not readily available, from the 1931 
Beng^ Census Report. 


regions where the Muhammadans are pre- 
dominant. 

So if a given proportion of such casual and 
temporary migrants escape enumeration in a 
de jure census, the number of those who escape 
enumeration arc likely to be twic(‘ greater in 
the case of the Hindus than in that of the 
Muhammadans. 

In another way we arrive at a similar result. 
The following table has been taken from the 
Bengal Census Report, 1921, p. 152, showing the 
migration between natural divisions (actual 
figures compared with 1911). 

Number Enumerated (in (X)0’s) in Natural: 

Divisions 


Natural Div. 

West Central North East 


Per 

in which born 

Bengal Bengal Bengal Bengal Total cent 

W. Bengal 

1921 

(7,569) 

229 

6 

3 

238 

3*1 


1911 

(8,026) 

234 

7 

4 

245 

3*0 

C. Bengal 

1921 

67 

(8,428) 

95 

36 

198 

2 3 

1911 

76 

(8,439) 

97 

41 

214 

2-5 

N. Bengal 

1921 

2 

19 ( 

[10,067) 26 ' 

47 

0*5 


1911 

2 

20 

(9,805) 

32 

64 

0*5 

E. Bcmgftl 

1921 

10 

113 

95 (18392) 218 

M 


1911 

6 

89 

78 (17.375) 

173 

1*0 


Notk : — ^The figures within brackets show the num- 
ber bom and enumerated in each natural division. 


It will be seen that in those areas where the 
Hindus are pre-dorninant the volume of migra- 
tion between the different areas is more than 
three times than where the Muhammadans are 
in an over-w'helming majority. And if any 
given portion of the migrant population are to 
escape enumeration, the chances are that the 
Hindus will suffer more than three times than the 
Muhammadans. 

In actual practice the advantage in favour of 
the Muhammadans will be still greater. For the 
Muhammadans are inon' stay-at-home and fixed 
agricultural population than the Hindus. The 
following figures taken from Tabic XX of the 
1921 Census show that the proportion of those 
who are engaged as ordinary cultivators, and as 
such are non-migrant and fixed population, i? 
greater, very much greater amongst the Muham- 
madans than amongst the Hindus. The figures 
are : 

Hindus Muhnmmadimp 


Total 208,09,148 254,86,124 

Ordinary Cultivators 101,79,505 197,21,851 

Per cent 48*9 77*3 

the pertions who are engaged in 
Industry, and as such are more likely to. 
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be migrants the proportion of Hindus : 
Muhammadaiis=25,46,634: 10,15,144 or 100: 40. 

More than 77 per cent of the Muhammadans 
arc sure to be enumerated compared with 49 
per cent of tfie Hindus. Of the non-cultivators 
the proportion is as 100:53; and of the indus- 
trialists the pr(. portion is as 100:40. Thus 
the proportion of ihose who are likely to 
escape enumeration is twiev, or thrice greater 
among the Hindus than among the Muham- 
madans. 

And the effect of such non-enumeration 
upon the relative percentages of the two com- 
iijunities, will be greater in the case of the 
Hindus. For example, as for every 45 Hhnlus* 
there arc 65 Muhammadans, and if 2 Hindus 
escape enumeration to 1 such Muhammadan, 
the relative? ratio will be 43 Hindus:54 
Muhammadans or in other words the percentage 
of Muhammadans in the total population will 
increase from 55 per cent to 55-7 p(‘r cent. 

If the Muhammadans want to inflate their 
population strength, as there is every motive to 
do so, for Bengal, as a Britivsh writer in the pages 
of the Nineteenth Century and AfUr puts it, is 
Hindu in everything except numbers,' the 
opportunities offered to them in the coming 
de jure Census are far greater than ever. Upto 
the Census of 1931, the officers in charge of the 
Police Stations were appointed as the Census 
Charge Superintendents; and however engrossed 
with their other duties they might have been, 
they exercised whoh'some supervision over the 
enumerators. They had less motive — although 
being mostly appointed on communal considera- 
tions they were not free from bias, to swell the 
number of a particular community than the 
Union Board Presidents in the interior of Bengal. 
The enumerators would discharge their census 
duties more carefully, not through any love for 
the work or from civic sense of duty, but through 
fear of the police officers. This time the Union 
Board Presidents arc made the Charge Superin- 
tendents; [see Circular No. 5, para 8] and of 
the 4,000 or 5,000 Union Board Presidents, more 
than two-thirds (according to our estimate) are 
Muhammadans. And as most of them owe their 


positions on account of communal feeling and 
communal patronage exercised by the present 
pre-dominantly Muhammadan and communally- 
minded Ministry ihrough the District Magis- 
trates and the touring Circle OflScers, who are 
generally Muhammadans. 

Formerly, if the total population of any 
police station or the communal proportion there- 
in varied suspiciously, the? Charge Superintendent 
(the Police Officer) could be taken to task, and 
verify the results by test inspections. There 
\v(iie the figures for the previous Censuses for 
ready comparison and check. But this time, if 
any Union Board President fictitiously increases 
the total number of the population or varies the 
communal proportion, the checks referred to 
above cannot be applied, more especially as he 
is a non-ofiBcial. The authorities know the 
defects. Circular No. 5 says : — The defects of 
union boards art? patent. Their work may be 
paralysed with faction, and hampered by ignor- 
ance or indifference, Above all, the President 
of a Union Board is not an official and the ])ains 
and penalties of the Census Act are a poor 
substitute for official discipline. How illusory 
the so-called pains and penalties of the Census 
Act are, has been shown by ihe present writer 
in the pages of 45th volume of Calcutta Weekly 
Notes (See p. xxii). 

By Changing the method of taking the 
Census from de faeto to de jure population, by 
appointing the Union Board Presicients as the 
Census Charge Superintendents instead of the 
police officers in charge of the thanas or police 
stations in the inofussil of Bengal where the 
opportunities of commmitting statistical frauds 
and escaping detection are great, by fixing the 
basic hour as the early morning of the date of 
Census instead of nine in the night when people 
are usually at home as .was done in the previous 
Censuses by fixing tSie day of Census in the 
midst of so many auspicious days of Hindu 
marriages, the authorities are helping the 
Muhammadans to inflate their majority by arti- 
ficial and adventitious aids. It is feared that 
the cumulative effect of all these aids may help 
the Muhamamdans by as much as 3 to 4 per cent. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE FOR INDIA SW 
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By Pbof. BALDOON DHINGRA, m.a. (Cautab.) 


The stage in India today is under a cloud. 
Actors and Actresses are still treated as social 
outcasts and this is so still because private 
enterprises are necessarily commercial proposi- 
tions and plays produced by such companies have 
a tendency to descend to an inartistic level. 
There is only one way by which a nation can 
renew its mind and body, and that is by occupy- 
ing itself with the welfare of the common people. 
We need not greatly concern ourselves about 
our men of genius. They will look after them- 
selves; but we must incessantly concern ourselves 
about the generality of men. For it is out of 
the well-tilled garden of the common mind and 
the racial s|)irit that the fine flowers of genius 
grow. I)r9.nia is, of all the moans of artistic 
expression, the one whicli most cio?ely cone^- 
ponds with the mental and spiritual state of 
the race. Drama alone, of all th<' arts, cannot 
he written without a sense of the public; it needs 
the co-operation of many people. The drama 
is the least individual of the forms of expression. 
A play is not a play until it has been publicly 
pcu’formed before an audience ’which has paid 
for admission to the Theatre. The absence of 
a Tlieatre anywhere in India nips in the bud 
any dramatic ambitions of a potential play- 
wright. Not only is an author today likely to 
lie denied all opportunities of seeing his play 
performed, but also he is likely to be discouraged 
from trying to write plays at all. The craft of 
the dramatist is a very difficult one, more difficult 
ilian that of the novelist, but the rewards whicb 
are earned by successive practitioners are so 
great that it tempts many to learn it. There is 
hardly any inducement for a man to devote 
himself to master the (*raft of play-wTiting 
when he surveys the theatrical situation. Plays 
are meant primarily to be seen, not read, and 
Ihat cannot be possible until a building at once 
"stately and dignified stands attracting to it, like 
a magnet, would-be playwrights and men of 
cultural interest. 

A National Theatre would command atten- 
tion, not apologetically beg for it. To begin with, 
a building should be erected in some big city, 
preferably in the capital of a province. When, 
!=ay, Madras, Bengal or the Punjab have given 
the lead, other provincial efforts will be made 
till there will rise several National Theatre 


buildings so as to be within easy access of all dra- 
matists, writing in no matter w^hat vernacular. 
The spiritual elements of the new drama must 
go back to the emotional routes of instinctive^ 
racial drama even while they build on the cons- 
cious study and interpretation of instinct and 
intuition, anti in general the whole vast field of 
man. The new dramatist will not think merely 
in terms of colour, design, movement, music and 
words, but in terms of human conflict. 

Indian drama has always relied for its suc- 
cesses on what corresptmds to the opera — 
spectacle and song, but too much emphasis on 
these externals tends to diminish the quality of 
the dominant idea. What types of plays we 
should ultimately have can only be determined 
by the dramatist of the age. A man of genius 
is at once a sign of his own greatness and a sign 
of his nation ^s greatness; he is the expression 
both of a unique personality and of a noble 
race. Tagore is such an one. More so, since 
he is a rare combination of dramatist, musician, 
{yoei and painter. But except for genius the 
general trend should be towards a drama with 
a purpose — «fter the fashion of an Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Capek or Shaw\ 

A Natinonal Theatre is Indians pressing 
need. A theatre with actors and actresses with 
a decided bent or talent for the stage; men and 
women highly educated and from the best 
families; people who are willing, if need be, to 
work as pioneers for a pittance. It would not 
be the purpose of the National Theatre to 
requisition the services of the dramatists or the 
personae, free of charge. On the contrary, it 
would be its endeavour to make as good payment 
as circumstances will permit; and this will 
depend largely on what public support it has. 
F(’»r a t;h('atre is essentially democratic when it 
is perfect enough to induce a common reaction 
among the spectators, to forge a common soul. 
The National Theatre should have small reper- 
tory companies which shall travel to the villages 
whore either specially written Miracle or Mystery 
plays, based on ancient classics, should be enac- 
ted. In this manner both literate classes in the 
town and the illiterate folk in the villages could 
be reached. 

We cannot revive a theatre until we revive 
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ourselves. A new and incoherent theory of the 
theatre has been preached with a maximum of 
vagueness by people who are convinced that a 
play is an inferior means of entertainment, and 
that it will be very similar to the achie^’^cments 
■of the screen. As a matter of fact, the stage can 


never and does not intend to encroach upon the 
precincts of the screen. Out of this unsightly 
civilization will come, if we are sufficiently 
resolute, one which will be as glorious as any 
we have ever seen, and reflect the unique culture 
of nations. 


COMMUNISM IN PAURANIC INDIA 

By TUSHAR RANJAN PATRANAVIS 


Post-Gupta days found Buddhism the sole im- 
portant religion in India. Religious reformers 
like Sankaraeharya wished to revive decaying 
Hinduism. This attempt brought aboul in its 
train many social reforms. And as the result of 
that movement we find the nucleus of Hindu 
I.,aw as it is at pre.scnt. Some of the terms 
against which a student of Hindu Ijiiw stumbles 
in his preliminary stage arc Sagotra ( ) , 

Sapinda ( ), Sakulya ( ) and 

Samanodaka f ). A look at the 

annotations of these terms will prove beyond 
doubt exactly which is to be proved. Gotra 
( »ft— ?ir+^ ) means one who protects cattle. 
Hence the derivative meaning of Sagotra 
( ) is one who along with 

others protects cows. Similarly, Sapinda means 
one who along with others partakes of the ball 
of grains ( f't’re ) ; Sakulya, is one of the 
same race. Samanodaka, in its turn, means one 
who derives the benefit of water ( ) 

along with otheirs. So all these terms go to point, 
otit one fact for certain, that all the Sagotras. 
Sakulyas, Sapindas, and SamSnodakas used to 
protect cows, belong to one race, partake of their 
grains and also to get the benefit of tanks or 
other water-reservoirs, in a communistic manner. 
Here private property is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. All privileges, nay all properties, were 
owned by the public and were consequently used 
by them. This is exactly the arrangement of 
property that Plato advocates in his immortal 
essay on communism. 


From what has been said above it will ap- 
pear that tihis connotation of communism does 
not tally with that which is attached to it now- 
a-days. Modern communism, in its extreme im- 
])ort, means " from each according to his c/ipa- 
city to each according to his need.” Obvioii.sly 
communism of Pauranic India does not subscrilu' 
to this definition. In that period, goods were 
used m common but only among a particular 
race {Cf. Sakulya). The common ust* of pro- 
perty was not then extended beyond that parti- 
cular racial limit to the whole country, as wv 
now find in U. S. S. R. Different races, then, 
had different arrangements. 

The question now will be only pertinent a.“ 
to why did that communism yield to private 
ownership ? In fact, those were the days of 
hero-worship. The hero in a race was ungrudg- 
ingly allowed to enjoy some special privileges. 
Gradually this concession to the hero supplanted 
the communism with the specification of private 
property. By and by, again, family became the 
pivot, in lieu of the race, round which the mem- 
bers began to rally. -Tlic consequence was the 
introduction of the joint- family system. Wlien 
we have arrived at this stage the end of the tale 
is easy and a matter of, say, the last 500 years. 

I have not the least pretension of being 
coiToct as to dates. Tliat is the job of a histo- 
rian. I would humbly leave the task to their 
competent shoulders. I have only tried to de- 
duce a generalisation from a few terms with 
which almost every Hindu adult and all students 
of Hindu Law arc familiar. 



THE ‘‘CHHAU” DANCE OF SERAIKELA 

By S. P. SHARMA 


Ti-ie art of dancing is perhaps as old as man, for 
he had necessarily to express his emotions in 
some form or other; and dancing was one of 
I, he earliest forms lu' chose. Architecture and 
sculpture, painting and potdry and music, all 
require some development of thought in him, some 
lehnenK'iit of feeling. But damuiig could be re- 
sorted to and has been, even by the primitive man 
whenever he could not contain his joy or sorrow. 
With the growth of civilisation, the art of course 
git‘W rapidly, not only in the sense that it became 
(^a])able of exi)ressirig a larger range of (inotious 
and thouglits but also in the sense that i^s forms 
.Mild modes bet'.ame more complex and dilFi(a.jlt to 
use. They also began to vary according to time 
and ))lace, rcHecting the social conditions and 
feelings out of which they grew and on which 
ilu'y fed. In this way grew up wliat is called 
Western dancing as (lifferentiati'd from Indian 
( lancing or Japanese dancing. These terms are 
however used rather loosely, for, just as one 
fiilture shades off into another almost impercepti- 
l)ly, so one school of dancing cliangt^s, by inches, 
.'^o to say, into another without the process being 
Midden and marked at any stage. Nonetheless, 
I'liere are broad characteristics and peculiarities 
uistinguishing tlie different types of dancing 
which justify the corres])C)nding difference in 
iiomenclature. Thus it has been said by a critic 
(liat Western dancing depends much more on the 
use of legs tlian Indian dancing which utilises 
tlie feet, the lumds and the eyes much more. 

In India itself dancing is not of tlu^ same 
variety all over, though in the main principles 
iluit it follows, it depends on the same authority, 
riz.^ Bharata’s immortal Naiya Sastra.” Asso- 
ciated with religious rituals at the outset, . it 
p;radually became secular in aim and content, 
seeking the patronage of royalty and of the 
learned in course of time. Tlien a stage arrived 
at which the art became disreputable and was 
practically left to shift for itself in the hands of 
a certain type of woman who used it, not as an 
nt but as an artifice, to assist her, that is 
U) say, in her own ignoble trade. Matters thus 
continued for a long time, the patrons being 
vicious and the art woefully misused, A happy 
levival however was witnessed a few decades 
ago and nowadays we have a certain amount of 
I'opular interest in dancing as an art Different 

W 


Art Schools are cropping up and various old 
forms are being revived. But it cannot be 
averred with any confidence that the interest of 
the public is either well informed or intelligent. 
Time however may be left to set matters all 
right. 

The Chhau dance of Seraikela has been how- 
(‘ver peculiarly fortunate in that the Rulers have 
alw^ays taken active interest in it. Its modern 
history will presently be seen, but at this stage 
the main peculiarity of the dance may be noted. 
It is the ^ Chhau ' or the mask that all the per- 
formers wear on the face. How the mask came 
to be worn and why, it is difficult to say, but 
it is notew’orthy that the same practice obtains 
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in Ceylon, and in Java. The Katha-kali of 
Malabar was also using the mask some time 
back, but paint has today taken its place — 
which is itself a form of cover for the face pre- 
venting the unfettered expression of emotion on 
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Shul>li(iiKlra io Kartikoya danrc^ 

it. The full limitation, however, i^^ the main 
feature of the Chhaii dance. A mask approiiriate 
to the character intended to be port rayed is put 
on llur face of the performer and thereby only 
tlie general nature^Cif . the character is indicatiMl 
Tims Garuda comes out with a long nose and a 
birdlike appearance, and an aboi’iginal huntia- 
puts on a very unrefined face, indicating Ins low 
k vol of culture. But the dancer has the diflficu’t 
task of expressing all the gamut of emotions thai 
Garuda i)asses througli or the hunter, while on 
the stage. And be has to do tliis with (he ma^k 
on. That means one important organ of exi)i*es- 
sion, namely, the face and particularly the eye, 
is ruled out for him. He 1k:s, therefon*, 
neci ssarily to depend on his hands and feet and 
on his bodily movements to portray the feeling 
of the character he represents. It is for this 
reaeon that theri' is more energy spent by ihe 
dancers in a Chhmi dance than in any other and 
there is rnorc vigour of bodily movement too. 
Otherwise the performance w^ould not be a piece 
of art but a dumb .show. 

Today Chhmi dances take phuuj in a few 
other states like Nilgiri and Mayurbhanj, but 
I believe it is only in Scraikela that they are 
seen at their best and in pure and original 
forms. There, th^ se^p to be native to the 


soil, to be appreciated by the populace as much 
as by the elite. This was a feature that struck 
Uday Shankar when he attended tlu^ dances an<l 
he wrote ; 

“The show jfsiclf, was iiiagniliceni, hut its effecls 
were heightened on acooiinl of the eager faces of the 
children and growii-np |)e()])le who throbbed with exeite- 

iiient It was a rave occavsion for me to see such a 

fiLsion and harinoniou.s bhniding of ^^pirits and talent.- 
whore the yawning gulf between th(' dancers and the 
on-lookers was bridged oven* by an uninterrupted flow 
of the eo-ordination of thoughts and feelings. ... How 
few' understand today what a great part art ])lays in life 
and how by discarding it, we cut. off an import ant tril)U- 
tary from fo( ding this ‘ stn?aiM of life.’ ” 

In this i\spc(*l. Hie position of ihe danee in 
Seraikela is perhaps unique. But. it is not aeci- 
dental, for it has been brought about by ilu' 
efforts anti ihe talents of a galaxy of artisics 
labouring and thinking for their lieloved art day 
in and day out. 'Vo realise this, no peej) into the 
ancient hisotry of Seraikela is netaled, fur we 
net'd not go beyond tlie times (>f the late Ruler. 
Then hourishetl in i1k‘ Sliit(‘ two very renowned 
exponents of the dance by name IMswal and 
Bidlm Hunj. At the outset , the former confined 
himself to dances depicting feminine ciualities. 
such as modesty, beauty, etc., witli a im*domi- 
nauce of the Ltm/a ehuieiit in them. Tlu* latter 
similarly devotful Irimself to the oHuu’ type o) 
dances ])orl raying maseuline (lualities lila* 
vigi'ur, courage', etc., the chief (‘haueut bc'ing 
Tandarn. In tlK‘ (‘oursi* (jf time, lioweve'r, each 
seboel drifted toward^ ilie otlu'r, though retain- 
ing still its special mark of distinction. After 
Biswal, tlu ldsy:i seliool vvas TV])rosented chiefly 
by Hajendm, who i.^ acclaimed to have lieen a 
genius of a high order who devised a number of 
new dances. At the other (‘iid, the chic'f disciple- 
of Bidlm Hunj, Harihar Singh and Braiima, als»; 
((imposed many new viiik' dances which ar- 
il easured at (lie present tiuu'. The chief prece])- 
tor today is a brother of the Ruh'r , ef ila 
Seiaikela, Kinvpjr Bijai Pratap Singh Deo, wlio 
guides and inspires the new dances and the oh! 
in the Stale. Some of the new danec's that hav( 
been eoininised during the last y('ar or two arc 
‘‘Baislia Jaino .lamo,” i.c., the rains juniring on 
(larking night, the Pataka Dance,” calkul in 
lOnglisb ‘‘ Tiie Soul of the Hag,” b(‘ing a portr.ay- 
rl of the well-known senig “ Jlianda Uncha Rahc 
Hamara ”, Rishya Sringar Tapa Bhanga ”, thai 
is, nullification of Rishya Sringa’s penance, and 
so on. One of these known as the “ Prisoner’^ 
Dream ”, has even a s()cialist significance, depiC' 
ting the plight of a man who was cast into prison 
because be could not honestly pay his debts and 
heartless society would not afford room to the 
unfortunMe and the down-trodden. This mind) 
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will perhaps suffice to show how Chhwii Dance 
lias a grip over Sereikela in a peculiarly close 
manner and how in viiat State, the art is a living 
.iiid inspiring one, revitalising the spirits of one 
: n(l all there, as aj*t is expected to do everywhere 
l)ui dots practically nowhere. 

The Dance has a religious aspect, ‘too, wMiich 
is scarcely less interesting. It coniniences jjusi 
four days before the end of tlu* month of Chaitra, 
hut the .‘ictual ritual connected wdth the occasion 
begins many days earlier. In the second lialf 
*)f Chaitra, on a day auspicious for the reigning 
Killer of the State, the worshiy) of the flag 
h(‘gins. Thirteen persons, n'presenting many 
(‘Mst(‘s, even the low'esi, assemble at the Shis'jt 
Maiidir in the town of Seraikela and conseeratc' 
iliemselves for the coming piija by ])utting on 
the sacred thriiad which they do not posses on 
ordinary days. All of them also become, for tlu* 
fiiiK' being, members of the same family and 
claim tlie same Cotra, Led by a flag which is 
carried by a member of the Theli iuntouehabli') 
caste, thes(' persons known as Blmktas tlnm 
inareli from the Shiva t:em]de of the town to tin* 
Shiva temp](‘ on t‘he river witli a Subha (rhaf'r 
or Mil ausj)icious [Jot and bring w’ater in it to the 
town tem])lc. Just before the aetual dances 
cominenee, another pot of waiter know’n as Jufrtt 
f^'hafa is borne from the river temple to tin* 
l»;i.hu*(* and then to the town temple. The bearer 
i- a Theli tuntoucljable) and lie dances t'he wdiole 
way. The music to the accompaniment I'f 
which he dances is of a certain metre of sixteiui 
Matras and the tunes are Desi and Matluir, hotli 
indicating ]^(‘aee and plenty for the coming year. 
It may be added that the pot of wniter brouglil 
From the river is the old one buried the ]n\*- 
\ious year, wdiile tlu' new^ one is liuried under 
I lie earth in its place. If llie pot unearthed doc s 
not have its w’^ater full or clear, the idea is that 
tlio coming year would be a difficujt one. This 
part of the ritual wdiich forms the invocation 
preceeding the Chaitra parva w'hich is essentially 
Ji s|)ring festival. The dancer wears red gar- 
ments and paints his face red. Besides he 
Presses up like a woman. AVit'h the winter he 
brings, the regular puja begins. This dancer 
'lates from times hnmcmorial and is in praise 
\'i Shiva. It is also an auspicious dance which 
repeated every night at the beginning of the 
i ' gular dances. 

The national character (jf the dance in Sei ai- 
kela may be emphasised here a little more. We 
Inive seen that all the castes including the un- 
luuchable are expected to participate in it. In 
hict, even the Theli, whose face is ordinarily 
considered to bje inauepicipus, is included among 


the select thirteen; the reason obviously is that 
prosperiiy and wealth are needed not only for 
the Ruler but also for the people, for even the 
low^est among them. And they should all join 
in invoking the blessings of peace and plenty. 
Another aspect of the dance is that princes and 
commoners both participate in it without cons- 
-ciousness of rank or birtli. All of them really 
lose themselves in the spirit of the season, in the 
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worship of the art. Thus some of the younger 
princes of Seraikela iu*e indeed among the best 
exponents of the dance, tlie wxdl-known Shubhen- 
dra being otie of them. But more of this 
]>resently. 

The music accom])anying the dances is 
highly appropriate to the mood sought to be 
depicted by the dancer. It never obtrudes but 
provides a full background, suggestive but not 
oppressive. In accordance with the needs of the 
dancers it is slow^ or fast or it changes from 
slow to fast, the central idea of course being 
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to help the main character in ^e portrayal of a 
certain emotion. The dress worn also serves the 
same purpose. It is designed with great care 
and ingenuity so as to provide local colour and 
tile appropriate atmosphere but is simple withal 
and by no means ostentatious. As for the dances 
themselves, some of them are solos, a few are 
duets, While group dances are also represented. 
The emotions depicted, too, cover a large range. 
As indicated above, they are broadly of two 
varieties, the masculine or Tandava type and the 
feminine or the Lisya type. Thus in 
" Mahi^iasura Badha,” Chandi, the Goddess, 
slays the demon Mahisha and in doing so, dis- 
plays in full the fu^ of the slayer in the act Of 
killing. “ Sri Radhika " depicts the mystic love 
of Radha the Eternal Woman for Sri Krishna the 
Eternal Man. . There arc also dances which are 
na^ative in content; thus in “ Bartabaha ” a 
messenger from the field of battle gives his 
personal impressions of the fight. “ Dhibar ” is 
a superb dance interpretation of fishing, while 
“ Nibdc ” takes us on to a symbolical interpre- 
tation of human life. The path of the boatman 
is by no means smooth but is full of joys no 
less than of perils. There are on the waters 
calm and enchanting ripples which inspire his 
songs, while there are also thundering waves 
which frighten him and his faithful consort who 
is iound on the boat next to him, sharing his 
joj^s and sorrows. The wide range of interests 
and feelings covered by the dances must now 
be evident. In one word the motifs are drawn 
from all the moods of nature that bursts into life 
as it were at spring time and also from the un- 
fathomed depths of the human heart as it 
exhibits itself in manifold forms. 

A detailed description of even the more 
important dances would be out of place in this 
article, but without some reference to a few of 
them the peculiarity of the Chhau Dance itself 
will not become clear. The essence of dance is 
rhythm of movement and the Chhwu Dance seeks 
to catch in faint manner and to portray, the 
dance of nature at spring time, expressing the 
jty of revival and recreation. That is also the 
significance of the cosmic dance of Shiva who 
dcAj^ys the universe only however to recreate 
it. In “Hara-Pirvati,” an eposide in Kumara 
Sambhavam is depicted, in which Shiva and 
Piarvati indulge in an amorous dance. The 
artists have of course to express the predominant 
emotion; of love but have to do so with great 
eWre and restraint, so that the sublime atmos- 
.Whete of divine IbvB might be retained and not 
be reduced eomwtm. l®vel. In the " Sarpa 
Nplya and sibuous 


movements of the serpent are unmistkably sug- 
gested. “ Mayura Natya ” is a magnificent piece 
of work portraying the joy of the peacock in 
the rainy season as well as the ^ace, beauty 
and the vanity of the creature. “Ritu Samhira” 
shows the effects on the human mind of the 
seasons of the year as they succeed one another. 
“ Draupadir Vastraharan ” portrays the well- 
known episode of the Mahabharata in which 
Duhsasana attempts to outrage the modesty of 
the wife of the Pandava but is prevented from 
doing so by Srikrishna. In “ MarumSya,” the 
underlying idea is that the human sotil has an 
unquenchable thirst for some object in life which 
in due course proves only to be an illusion. 
The dance depicts human dissappointment in a 
wonderfully realistic and eloquent manner. 
“ Chandra Bhaga ” depicts tragic love, the sun 
god loves Chandra Bhaga but she cannot recipro- 
cate his love and on account of his persistence, 
eventually plunges into the sea. “ Kuranga ’’ 
is a wonderful work. The innocent deer of the 
forests is frightened with the coming of the .July 
rains accompanied by thunder and lightning, and 
the dance portrays the fear and the dismay of 
the animal. “ Hcmantika ” is a group dance of 
village maidens overjoyed at their plentiful 
harvo.st. The “ Sabaia ” dance depicts the life of 
a hunter who fails to secure a kill for a long 
time, and then he succeeds to his intense joy. 
Tlicre is seen at the outset disappointment, then 
eagerness and then joy and ecstacy. 

A word about the chief personages of the 
dances, who have made their names not only in 
India but also in Europe, where dancing as an 
art is better appreciated, may conclude this 
short notice. There is Rajkumar Shubhendra 
Narayan Singh Deo, one of the sons of the Raja 
Sahib of Seraikela, who is yet in his early 
twenties, but who has been on the stage for 
nearly fifteen years now. He is remarkable for 
delineating love and disappointment, sorrow and 
joy, fear and anger, hope and delusion. His 
roles are mostly romantic and symbolical, and 
he is seen at his best in the “ Peacock Dance ”. 
“ Nabik,” “ Ch^mdra Bhaga ” and a few others. 
During the European tour of the troupe a few 
years ago, he won numerous admirers. Invidious 
distinctions have got to be 'avoided among the 
dancers, but it is not possible to omit the names 
of Kumar Hirendra Protap Sinj^i Deo, who is 
unmatched in depicting heroic and rural charac- 
ters lowing courage and ruthlessness in man. 
His “ Bhima,” “ Garuda ” and “ Sahara ” may 
be specially mentioned. The other artistes arc 
all good and, of a hijri* nlass, with a long period 
of tebind them. 
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Sliubhendra in particular is quite a prodigy, who 
has not yet done Euroi.>e but is already well- 
known and recognised in India for his talents. 
All the dancers combine excellently well and 
together bring out the spirit and the genius of 


the ancient art they represent and practise. Not 
60 much in the interests of the dancers as in 
those of the public, it is to be wished that a' 
wider appreciation of the Chhau as an art is 
cultivated in Bengal and elsewhere. 


BHUTAN 

By DAVID IAN MACDONALD 


The av(‘rage educated man of the province has 
little knowledge or interest in the states which 
border on Bengal. Perhaps it is because the 
slates are almost physically unacccssiblc while 
I, he political bar exists except for the very select 
few. I refer to Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan and 
Sikkim. fhit relationships do exist between 
t'lu'se stai(‘.s and Bengal, and as transport and 
other facilities improve we can expect these 
relaiionsliii)s to expand and grow. Already the 
(piantity of wool exported from Tibet has 
rc^ached formidable proportions. There are also 
other natural resources in these states. Capital 
and labour is necessary. In Bhutan tfliere is 
tlio p()t(‘titial lac and timber industry and there 
are r(*ports that much of the country is suitable 
for the cultivation of Chinchona from the bark 
of which (luininc is produced. The people of 
Bhutan, however, are conservative and sceptical 
of the advantages of modern industry and com- 
mercial progress and they might well be content 
with things as they arc when they see the muddle 
that exists in the world outside. 

We can now turn to a few facts about this 
country. Bhutan is about 200 miles long and ^ 
miles broad. In the north are the mountain; 
ranges of Tibet and to the south 'the Provinces 
of Bengal and Assam. To the west lies Sikkim 
while in the east the river Dhunseeree separates 
Bhutan from Tawang. The population is about 
li lakhs. The name Bhutan or Bhot-Ant means 
the edge or border country of Bhot (Tibet.) 

Administration 

Bhutan has a secular as well as a spiritual 
head. The secular head of the government is 
known as the Deb Raja, of late, as his Highness 
the Maharaja. The title and position is heredi- 
tary. The spiritual head is known as the Dharma 
Raja. He is believed to be a re-incarnation of 
Druk-Shap-Trung, the monk who first intro- 
duced Bhuddism into Bhutan. 


The Maharaja is assisted by a council of 
Jongpens or Landowners. The most powerful of 
these are the Penlops of eastern and western 
Bhutan. In fact it is the Trong-sa Pen-lop, the 
Governor of eastern Bhutan who is now the 
Maharaja. The Dharma Raja is assisted in his 
spiritual duties by a council of 12 priests. 

The administration is benevolent and feudal 
and meets the needs of the country. 

People 

The Bhutanese are extremely robust. 
.Perhaps their calf and thigh development is 
the best in the world. They are like most hill 
folk a happy-go-lucky people. Tliey are fond 
of wine, song and dance. They live in rough 
two storied buildings, the family on the top 
floor and the cattle, pigs and fowls on the lower. 
They have no inhibition as regards food. Flesh 
of all kinds are taken and one of the choice dishes 
are pork and rice — ^the pork being seasoned with 
large quantities of chillies. The mass of the 
people live on a diet of buck-wheat cakes, bread 
made from wheat and barley, radishes, turnips, 
and potatoes. This accounts for their physical 
development. Their recreation is archery. 
Competitions are frequently held and are well 
attended. As the archers release their arrows 
they leap in the air and give wild highland yells. 
The effect on a stranger is stimulating and 
disturbing. The Bhutanese make capable 
soldiers and the fighting strength of the state is 
estimated at about 10,000. It is fantastic to 
find them still equipped with armour and bows 
and arrows in a world which knows the dive- 
bomber and tank. 

Agriculture ai^d Trade 

The country is fertile in the lower elevations 
and in the valleys. Barley, wheat, rice, turnips, 
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maize, j)eas, radishes, potatoes and buck- wheat 
are grown. The methods of cultivation are the 
plough and lioe. There if? little or no euliiva- 
tioti above 10,000 ft. 

With regard to ti*ade Bhuian carries an 
(‘xport and imj^ort balance with Tibet and 
Bengal. Bhutan exports to Bi'ngal, Chinese- 
silks, rock-salt, coloured t)lMnk(its, lae and 
horses. From Bengal, Bhutan imi)orts rice, 
sugar, wrought-iron, tobacco, (‘ardamuins, broad- 
cloth, sandal-wood, and dried-fish. 

A word must be mentioned ‘iku'c about the 
Bhutan weaves. Tlic^se are liand woven in llu* 
cottages. Ijocal yarn and dyes are use<l anrl 
under the guidance and inspiranoii of the talen-* 
ted lUini (Jhuni Dorji, the wift‘ of Raja S. T. 
Dorji, the well known and popular Prinu' 
Minister of Bhutan, the-e weaves are finding a 


wider and more appreciative circle not only in 
India but also in America and England. 

NOISmOKOO 

We still know very little about Bhutan. 
Only a few visitors have been alloweel into 
the country to collect flowers and botanical 
specimens. There is also the difficulty of road 
and transport but this can be eliminated by t)he 
construction of a road up the Toorsa or Amo 
Clm valley as this is a natural higlivvay linking 
up the Doars and North Bengal with Bhutan. 
There is also the hope that more and more 
people will be allowed into the coiintiy. It will 
help Bhutan and is in a. way iiu'vitable. AVc live 
in momentous times and there are few states 
that can maintain an aloofness and isolation 
without detriment to themsolvos. 


SHAKESPEARE THROUGH X-RAY 

Science Takes Up the Controversy 

By S. N. ray, M.A., ph.n. 


The great war left th(‘ world so much occupied 
witli the vital i)r()blems of life that tlic contro- 
versy about Shakc:sjK*arl^ somehow receded into 
the background. I^lie Shakespearean scholars 
more or less acccj>ted the broad and well-known 
facts of the life of tlu* drattuitist, and believc'd 
with deorgt' Stx^vens, the earliest Englisli scholar 
to study the (tticstion, that he was born in 
Stratford-on- A von , marri(’d and had children 
there. Going to Ijondon in search of a caroei*, 
‘he became an actor, wrote pot‘ms and plays, roset 
to high position in life, returned to Stratford 
where he died and was buried. But Shakespeare 
myths are many, aiul seen from this distance, 
appear no less nicturt^sque than the Giroek ones 
— subjects fit for neat little dramas. The ever- 
increasing number of short plays, like The Dark 
La4y of the Sonnets, The Clown of Startford 
and The Rehearsoi, bear testimony to the roman- 
tic interest evoked by them. 

The question of his identity has now been 
raked uj) again and the prolilern has entered up- 
on a new phase. This time it is no longer 
debated by vaeillating critics of literature but 
by scientists who speak with the authority of 
the laboratory. There was a time When it was 
seriously believed that liord Bacon used the 
name of a Stratford clown to hide his authorship 


from a world that cImsscmI playcMs with vagal)on(l> 
and thieves. But the discovoric's of Mr. Charles 
Wisner Barred,* an American scholar, wiio had 
subjected the paintings of tin* dramatist to 
X-ray, make it ch^ar that Shakcsp(‘are was th(‘ 
pen-name of Edward dc Vere (1550-1004). tlu* 
17th Earl of Oxford and Cliainberlain of Queen 
Elizabeth. De Vere, wo learn from contem- 
p('rary sources, had sciuandercd Ins partrimony 
on men of letters, had been associated with many 
of the best known playwrights of t'he day, acted 
himself, patronized several companies of players 
and was acclaimed by leading Elizabethan 
critics as the “ most excellent *’ of all the court 
poets. 

Tlie identification has been based on the 
revelations of X-ray which has brought out the 
fact that the so-called paintings of Shakespeare 
are nothing but the portraits of Do Vere altered 
liere and there. For this purpose infra-red 
|>hotographs have been taken of the well-known 
paintings of the immortal bard. Thus his por- 
trait in Hampton Court palace, the head-and 
bust panel, known as the “ Janssen ” and the 
three quarter length canvas, generally called the 
Ashbourne ” (both in the possession of the 

*Schniifio Afticrican, January, 1040. 
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Folger Shakespeare Library at Washington) have 
received the attention of the Scientisti?. In eacit 
instance Mr. Barrel! and his technical associates 



Porirait of Edward d(‘ tlir 17ih lOaii of Oxford 


was but a commoner, a membi‘r of the middle 
class, if not the apprentice of a butclier as he 
was regarded at one time. Bui the dress in 



‘‘ Ashboiirno ’’ 8liMk(?sp('aro ])ortniil 


found clear evideiict^ to prove tliat details of the which he app(‘ars is that of the nobility of tlu; 
ta'iginal portrivitiii\‘ liad bec'u changed and sym- I6th century. The signet ring on Ids riglit 
bols of personal identification painted over, thumb is the mark of th(' privileged class 
Now, as it is, the ponraits of S'hakespeure and only. All anti-Stratfordians, whether Baconi- 
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X-ray pi lotographs of SI rtoct ion of the “ Ashbourne ” Shakespo.irc iiortrail. The original family crest 
has been scraped out. The initials of the great Dimish portrait paint t‘r, (•ojnelius Ks'U'J. are also 

faintly visible 

Dc Vere impress the observer with the sense of ans or Dc Verians, consider this as an 
a very close resemblance. If the Stratford unassailable argument against the Stratford 
tradition is to be believed, however great a poet origin of the poet. None of the other prominent 
Sliakespeare might have been and whatever figures of the Shakespearean theatre, e.g.y Ben 
patronage might he haVe received at court, he Jonson, Richard Burbage, Ned Alleyne and 
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others, is delineated in this fashion. During the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as one gathers from 
the official annals, sumptuary laws regulated the 
wearing apparel of the classes quite as strictly 
as our modem statutes reserve the use of police 
uniforms. 

The results of the X-ray make it apparent 
that the portraits of De Vere were disguised at 



Infra-red photograph of the “ Ashbourne ” 
Shakespeare i)ortrait. Renovations arc easily 
detectable 


some remote period and this work of conceal- 
ment was earned on by the brush of the same 
craftsman and that the personal characteristics 
and family symbols of the Earl of Oxford, the 
original sitter, were overlaid to make the por- 
trait of Shakespeare. From a look at the St. 
Albans portrait of Lord Oxford, we find that the 
crest of the peer’s family was a wild boar. 
Shakespeare wears a thumb seal in his Ashbourne 
portrait. The original design is not apparent to 
the naked eye because the matrix has been 


daubed over with orange gpld. But a micros- 
copic examination brin^ to light the eye, the 
ears, the long snout, jaws, lolling tongue and 
the tusk socket of a wild boar— the device of the 
Oxford family I The long thumb which is the 
characteristic of De Vere also appears in 
Shakespeare’s portrait. The Earl of Oxford in 
his mature age became bald-headed like Shakes- 
I>eare. It is interesting to notice that the greater 
baldness of the poet’s head has been achieved by 
the crude slap-dash of a renovator over the head 
of another figure, probably the Earl’s and in 
consequence the poet’s forehead looks a little 
higher than the latter’s. 

On the lefthand top of the Ashbourne 
canvas, there is a surface inscription which tal- 
lies with known facts of Shakespeare’s life. But 
the X-ray reveals that it is by no means original, 
but has been written over another that has been 
meticulously scraped out. But in spite of the 
zeal with which it was done, it is possible to 
decipher some phantom remnants of alphabeti- 
cal characters and symbols. From the wealth 
of information whidh is thus unearthed two 
facts stand out very prominently. One is a 
monogram identifiable as C. K., and the other a 
crest of lion and griffin. The latter were asso- 
ciated with two families of Stratfordshirc, Sneyds 
and Trenthams. Lord Oxford’s second wife was 
a Trentham and was connected on the mother’s 
side with the Sneyds. It is natural therefore 
that the Earl should pay his wife’s relations a 
compliment by adopting their crest as his own 
On some occasions. C. K. is undoubtedly 
Cornelius Kctcl, the great Danish portrait 
painter of the time who was the author of many 
portait of the Elizabethan nobility including 
that of Lord Oxford (Edward de Vere). From 
all such unmistakable proofs, it is possible to 
establi^ the fact that the portrait of Shakes- 
peare was the portrait of Edward de Vere re- 
touched. Seen in this light, the identity of 
Shakespeare no longer remains a matter of 
second-hand conjecture. De Vere was a poet- 
actor and playwright. He was a much travelled 
man and had widely studied literature, law and 
philosophy and as such he has a greater claim 
to be tihe author of Hamlet than the Stratford- 
shire yeoman who signed his will witHi great 
difficulty as William Shakespeare. 



; lUBINDRANATH TAGORE 
a photopi^h taken by Br. Satyanarayan Sii^h <m November HO, 1940 




The Asrama is celebrating the 7th Pans and yei, 
though I am here, it is not possible for me to 
take my place in the Festival — ^this has never 
happened before. Weakness of ill-health and 
age are removing me from all external events. 
.From that distance I shall briefly address you, 
for not only am I forbidden by doctors to exert 
my mind on things, my illness also makes such 
concentration difficult. 

In youth^s abundant strength old age 
appeared to me as deprivation, that is to say. 
such a condition meant gradual loss of power pre- 
luding death. But now I can realise the positive 
aspect of age. The outer shell of being, Which 
is ego, ceases to engage ray eager interest. li 
is like the fruit which loses its attachment to 
ih(* outer covering now grown less necessaiy. 
tk)raplcteness lies in its inner core. Youth’s 
iinraaturity cannot imagine the fulfilment of the 
core, and therefore has no faith in ripeness. Our 
entjrgies, in young age, are mainly directed out- 
side. Any hurt inflicted there causes extreme 
misery. Not so in old age. Realisation throu^i 
inner maturity proceeds with supreme assurance. 
External loss or insult fails f,o make us miserable. 
But this inwardness must not be regarded as the 
possession of age alone; in fact, it is because in 
youth we are apt to give excessive value to 
external things, that we suffer and widen the 
sphere of unreal suffering in soeiely. For it is 
in our external aspect that we are separated 
from each other and confined within a narrow 
reality. , 

To-day when recovering from illness I can 
realise more clearly what recovery means, but 
recovery is the wealth of life in all it>s stages. 
In a fully recovered condition we can establish 
complete relationship with the Universe. Our 
existence in the world becomes joyous. Our 
physical being is then our ally. It is when wc 
arc ill that harmony is lost and suffering affects 
our body and its limbs. Our physical being is 
then in a hostile condition. Similarly when 
spiritual truth is pervasive in our inner being 
and its influence reigns, we have peace, we are at 
peace with all things. In this quest of inward 
calm, leading to harmony of relationship with 
all, age should not count. Confused attach- 
Tnents hamper youth from attaining such 


realisation, but these can be transcended and 
the spirit released for right relationship. Then 
^here is peace in humanity, and no more fear; 
death itself is transcended. 

In man’s history, different races reveal 
gradations in realisation. European countries, 
from the outset, have sought fulfilment outside 
and with greed at the helm set forth to amass 
wealth by plundering other peoples, especially 
in Asia and Africa. Science, the helpmate of 
true self-realisation, has been dragged from pure 
pursuit of knowledge and turned into an instru- 
ment for spreading worldwide disaster. Where 
this process of devastation will end I do not 
know. On the other hand, some races have with 
comparative ease followed their own peaceful 
intent and saved their soul from violent turmoil. 
They have not striven to prove man's glory by 
contention and fight, they have considered war- 
fare as barbaric. China is the great example. 
For many centuries she has enriched her mind 
by creating literature, incomparable art and 
deep philosophical tlioug^ht. The conduct of her 
peoples has revealed their inward nature, and 
that has also been the secret of their supremacy. 
Today that groat civilisation is in grievous clash 
witli greed using scientific weapons. 

I believe that when this conflict will be 
ended, China will once mroe establi^ the eter- 
nal ancient peace on earth. Those who have 
concentrated on greed, even if they are victo- 
rious, will perish in self-defeat. Greed's finality 
is Mahafi binashtih — ^the Great Destruction. 
Mutual suspicion and rapacity being savagely 
primitive, stupefy the mind; even when hurt, 
such habits are not easily cured. This cruel 
lesson of history we must learn, both individually 
and as a nation, and meditate thereupon. For 
Western contagion is spreading fast among our 
people in India, defeating our spiritual heroism. 
From our sages we got the supreme yrtantra, 
'' Shantam, Shivam, Advaii am " — ^thesc three as- 
pects of truth are held together. Peace, 
Beneficence, and Unity among all mankind; the 
significance of this message reveals man's 
Religion. The imperatives of Peace we must 
express without fear or hesitation. Unite we 
must, in mutual love, in beneficent conduct. 
Fervently I hope that this message, given from 
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tlie depth of our ancestore heart, will remain as 
text for our contemplation and be the messenger 
of peace in humanity. 

The civilisation which gives permanence to 
things external in place of spiritual truih injures 
others by its greedy accumulations and that 
injury recoils upon itself. Where is the finality 
of such assault and reprisal ? Even if one sucli 
civilisation turns out victorious over its rivals, 
it must still further entrench its stronghold oi 
greed; if it is defeated, it must pursue aggres- 
sive passion with greater inLCnsity. Such 
civilisauons cannot be called civilised, for civili- 
sation is the wealth of all mankind. In this 
War, the leaders of one side at least profess that ' 
they are fighting on behalf of mankind. But 
the characteristic feature of greed is that it 
does not recognise as human beings those who 
are outside its narrow boundaries. For to those 
who cannot accept spiritual truth as the objec- 
tive, the sense of human relationship is obscured 
by callosity. Unity with mankind, that is to 
say, maitri — ^universal sympathy and fellow- 
ship with others, fails to arouse their enthusiasm. 
We must remember that India, devoted to Lord 
Buddha, once sent its emissaries to far-away 
lands; they braved mortal dangers in the mission 
of good-will; they did not set out to plunder 
other people’s wealth. 

According to Western literary code, epics 
are based on war. In Mahabhdrata also the 
greater part of the story is occupied with descrip- 
tion of war, but its finality is not in war; It 


dues not portray vindictive hilarity on the part, 
of the Pandavas at the recovery of lost property 
from seas of blood. On the contrary, we see 
the victorious Pandavas leave their conquered 
wealth to the cremation-fire of the Kurulubetra 
battlefield and take to the road of renunciation; 
they enter the realm of Peace. That is the 
supreme message of Mahabhorata. And this 
message is for all men of all ages. Selfish 
enjoyment has to be purified by renunciation. 
True civilisation offers invitation to all in its 
rejoicing, barbarism prides itself on exclusive- 
ness. But greed is blind, and today it over-rides 
the greater part of humanity. Through tlie 
difiicult process of self-realisation man must find 
his way to civilisation and, attaining dignity of 
truth, spread humanity in this world. 

The Age is inclement, savagery waves its 
banner and stampedes on the sanguinary fields 
of death. But let us not mistake the convulsions 
of hysteria as symptom of power. For long, 
mankind has accepted greed’s accumulations as 
wealth and lost itself in the mirage of possessive- 
ness. To preserve the store-houses of greed, 
world-wide rearmament and warfare have been 
launched. Those store-houses, however, arc 
being shattered today, crushing humanity under 
their ruins. 

I have no more to say, neither have I the 
strength to do so. The supreme message of 
humanity has been uttered in our land and 1 
take leave by repeating this message. 

Authotixed tranalatiou by Dr. Amiya Ghakravarjy 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

That old day when history was not crowded with news, 
when individual glory was mute. 

They started on the way which was menaced by death, 
in the morning loud with life’s adventure. 

They went out to distribute spirit’s own immortal food 
to aliens who dwelt in distant countries; 

And they left their bones to desert sands 

while the turbulent seas wiped all signs of them. 

But their life was not futile in their service 
which was hardly begun. 

They are made one with that eternal spirit of life 
not bounded by bodily frame, 
which is sustaining in secret 

the strength of ever-lasting man. 

In this morning light I have received the touidt 
of their immense compassion. 

And 1 bow to them. 

t2th December, 1940 

'IVanslated by the A^^hor from the oiisina] Bengali 


ART IN EDUCATION 

By EABINDRANATH TAGORE 

(A personal letter from the Poet to JET. E. President Tc/i Chi-Tao on the significance 
of artistic activities in Visva-bharati) 


Santiniketan, 
December 10, 1940. 

Dear friend, 

You have seen something of our departments 
of academic work; you have also visited, I 
believe, our Art Centre and the School for 
younger students. 

Tonight we shall present before you another 
aspect of our ideal where we seek to express our 
inner self through song and dance. Wisdom, 
you will agree, is the pursuit of completeness; 
it is in blending life’s diverse work with the joy 
of living. We must never allow our enjoyment to 
gather wrong associations by detachment from 
educational life; in Santiniketan, therefore, we 
provide our own entertainment, and we consider 
it a part of education to collaborate in perfecting 
beauty. We believe in the discipline of a regu- 
lated existence to make our entertainment richly 
creative. 


In this we are following the ancient 
wisdom of China and India; the Tao, or the 
True Path, was tihe golden road uniting arduous 
service with music and merriment. Thus in the 
hardest hours of trial you have never lost the 
dower of spiritual gaiety which has refreshed your 
manhood and attended upon your great flower- 
ings of civilisation. Song and laughter and 
dance have mardhed along with rare loveliness 
of Art for centuries of China’s history. In 
India Sccasvati sits on her lotus throne, the god- 
dess of Learning and also of Music, with the 
Golden Lyre — ^the Veena — on her lap. In both 
countries, the arcana of light have fallen on divi- 
nity of human achievements. And that is Wisdom. 

I hope. Your Excellency, this evening’s per- 
formance will give you pleasure. 

Yours sincerely, 

(sd.) Rabindranath Tagore 


THE CLAIM MADE ON BEHALF OF THE NIZAM FOR THE RETROCESSION 
OF THE CEDED DISTRICTS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 

By Diwan Bahadub T. BHUJANGA RAO 


Dubinq his recent visit to the Madras Presidency, 
Nawab Yar Jung, a Jaghirdar of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, wanted a retrocession of the Ceded 
Districts in the Madras Presidency to the Nizam 
and spoke as if the Nizam had a moral, if not a 
legal, claim to the retroces^on. This demand of 
his has evoked some sympathy in the minds of 
a few of the Muslims of the Ceded Districts. 
As for the Hindus, the claim has so terrified them 
that, when the Governor of the Madras Presi- 
dency visited Bellary, some of the leading mer- 
chants waited in deputation on His Excellency 
and prayed that the Madras Government should 
at once, openly and unequivocally, declare that 
there would be no such retroceemon. 


To people who are acquainted with the terms 
of the treaty dated 12th October, 1800, between 
the Nizam and the British Government by which 
the Nizam handed over to the British Govern- 
ment the four districts of Cuddapah, Kurnool, 
Bella^ and Anantapur, now known as the Ceded 
Districts, the demand of Nawab Yar Jung must 
seem based on complete ignorance of the terms 
of the treaty and of the negotiations that pre- 
ceded it. 

In tile wars waged by the British against 
Tippu Sultan first in 1792 A.D. and again in 1799 
A.D,, the Nizam, as an ally of Britain, got a 
large area of territory for his share. In the 
year 1800 the Nizam entered into what is knowa 
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as a subsidiary alliance with the British. By 
the terms of this treaty the Nizam agreed to have 
a permaneM subsidiary force of 8 battalions of 
sepoys and two regiments of cavalry furnished by 
the East India Company in his territory. For 
the regular payment of this force, the Nizam 
was asked to cede in perpetuity the area that 
he got in the wars against Mysore in 1792 and 
1799 subject to a few territorial adjustments and 
exchanges so as to make the Tungabhadra and 
Krishna rivers the boundary line between the 
ceded area and the Nizam’s own territory. The 
Nizam agreed to this; and it is the area so 
granted that is now known as the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. 

Nawab Yar .Jung seems to imagine either 
tliat the arrangement of 1800 was not of a per- 
manent nature or that it was one of trust. 
Neither supposition is true. Article 5 of the 
Treaty of 1800 (printed at p. 323 of Vol. VIII of 
Aitchison’s Treaties) says that the Nizam here- 
by assigns and cedes to the Honourable East 
India Company in perpetuity (italics mine) ” 
the territories acquired by the Nizam in the wars 
of 1792 and 1799. Article 6 rcftjrs to the terri- 
torial adjustments above referred to. Article 7 
says that the area ceded “ shall be subject to the 
exclusive rnariagernent and authority of the said 
company and of their officers.” (Italics mine). 

Writing about this Treaty, Mill in his His- 
lory of British India (5th edition of 1858, Vol. 
VI) says ; 

“ Nizam Ali ceded to the English, in perpetual 
mvereigniy (italics mine), all the acquisitions which be 
iiad made from the teiTitory of Tippoo.” 

This shows how British politicians and his- 
torians viewed the cession. 

But, should doubts still exist as regards the 
matter, they will be dispelled when we look at 
the negotiations that preceded the Treaty, dated 
12th October, 1800. In Vol. II of,Brigg’s well- 
known book on The Nizam — His Histor^j and 
Relations with the British Government (publish- 
ed in 1861) at p. 392 is to be found a letter, 
dated 15th June, 1800, di'spatched by Marquess 
Wellesley, then the Governor-General of India, 
to Captain J. A. Kirkpatrick, the British Rcjsident 
at Hyderabad. It shows that, without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General, the 
British Resident had entered into a Treaty with 
the Nizam on 20th May, 1800, and sent it for 
ratification to the Governor-General. Marquess 
Wellesley refused to ratify it. He expressly ob- 
jected to the fourth article of the Resident’s 
Draft Treaty 

“which expressly reserved to the Nizam the option of 
discharging the subsidy (due for the subai^aiy force) 


either from his treasury, or by an assignment of terri- 
tory, according to His Highness’s pleasure.” 

+# ' 

The Governor-General ended" his criticiBi» 
with these words : 

''Any expression in the grant calculated to raise a 
doubt of its permanence or to limit the power of tJne- 
Company’s internal Government of the countries, or 
to favour the Nizam's right of resumption (italics mine) , 
would evidently prevent us from concluding any settle- 
ment worthy of our character, or advantageous to our 
interests.” 

While refusing to ratify the Treaty, Mar- 
quess Wellesley sent a Draft Treaty of his 
own with remarks on the several clauses in it. 
It is this draft that was accepted by Ifhe Nizam 
and became the Treaty of October, ISOO, Some 
of the Governor-General’s remarks are interest 
ing. Speaking of the permanent cession of terri- 
tory, he wrote : 

"The cession will appear both advantageous and 
honourable, when His Highness shall reflect, that <he 
dominions proposed for cession were acquired principally 
by the aid of the British arms; that after the cession, 
His Highness will possess the same extent of country 
which he held previous to the war of 1790-91; that he 
will be enabled, without any pressure upon his finances, 
to command the services of a large British force; and 
finally that he will be efTectually protected against all 
future encroachments of the Mahrattas ” 

Writing about Article 7 of his own Draft 
(now Article 7 of the Treaty of 1800), the 
Governor-General wrote : 

" If the subsidy {i.e., the cost of subsidiary force) 
were a mere temporary charge upon tlic funds of the 
Nizam, the perpetual assignment of territory would be 
objectionable; but as the subsidy is a fixed and per- 
manent charge, the funds for its liquidation should be 
of the same nature.” 

Dealing with the objection that the future 
revenues of the ceded area might exceed the cost 
of the subsidiary force, the Governor-General 
wrote : 

'• A long period of time must elapse before the 
territory which T require as a security for the subsidiary 
payments can become equal to their discharge. ... If 
the net revenues of the districts specified in the new 
treaty should herafter exceed the charges of the subsi- 
diary force, or if the present nominal revenue of the 
districts (a revenue which under the management of 
His Highness’s officers never has been realised — ) should 
be realised under a more wise and prudent system, en- 
forced by the abilities, experience and integrity of the 
Company’s officers, it would be rei^onablc that the in- 
creased resources of these countries now verging to 
ruin should be turned to the advantage of that power 
under whose happy auspices the improvement had been 
carried into effect. The augmented revenue might justly 
be claimed by the Company on various grounds.” 
(Then the Governor-General proceeded to give live 
grounds). 

It will be seen that Marquess Wellesley was 
determined to see that the cession was a per- 
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manent 'toe Vithout any right of resumption in 
the Nizamr-^-The Nizam, with open eyes, enter- 
ed into the flr];^ngement thus suggested hy the 
Govemor-Geneiiil. . No ♦qiUiount of casuistry or 
ingenuity can now cdfnFwdtthe'pCTpetual arrange- 
ment into a temporary one. 

Apparently Nawab Yar Jung and his sup- 
porters seem to think that the assignment of the 
Ceded Districts was somewhat like the assign- 
ment of the Berars in 1853. But under the 
Treaty of 1853 (printed at page 349 of Vol. VIII 
of Aiichison’s Treaties), the British Government 
.agreed to 

** render true and faithful accounts ever^^ year to the 
Nizam of the receipt and disliursoments connected with 
the said districts and make over any surplus revenue 
that may exist to His Highness.” 

In other words, the Berars were assigned 
to be held in trust by the British Government 
for the purposes specified in the Treaty of 1853 
(Aitchison, Vol. VIII, p. 271 ). But in the case of 
the Ceded Districts, there was no trust. There 
was an outright grant, subject only to the obli- 
gation of the subsidiary force (which continues 
to be maintained at Secunderabad). 

Dealing next with the alleged moral claim 
of the Nizam to the Ceded Districts, can it be 
•contended that the Nizam was unwise in enter- 
ing into the subsidiary alliance and handing 
•over to the British the sovereignty of the Ceded 
Districts ? Wriiing in 1806, Sir Arthur Wollesky 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) wrote of the 
■condition of the Nizam after the Nizam’s defeat 
in 1795 at the battle of Kurdla by the Mahrattas, 
as follows : 

*‘Tho Nizam, by the? result of an unfortunate state 
of hostility with the Mahrattas, which ended in battle, 
and a peace or rather capitulation, concluded at Kurdla, 
in the year 1706, had fallen from the state of a great 
and leading power in Hindustan to that of a tributary 
to the Mahrattas. His Ministers were appointed by the 
Mahrattas.” (See p. Ixxiii of the Introduction in Sidney 
J. Owen’s A Selection from Wellesley's Despatches, pub- 
lished in 1877). 

It may safely be said that, but for the 
Treaty of 1800, the very existence of the Nizam 


as a power in South India would have been im- 
possible. His luck in becoming an ally of the 
winning side helped him not only to get back a 
large part of his territory taken by the Mah- 
rattas by the Treaty of Kurdla but even to win 
some of their own territories. 

When dealing with the alleged moral claim 
of the Nizam, it may not be inappropriate to 
consider vt^at was the condition of the Ceded 
Districts under the Nizam before their cession in 
1800. A large portion of the present Cuddapah 
District was acquired by the Nizam under the 
Mysore Treaty of 1792 and was thus for about 
ten years under the Nizam’s direct administra- 
tion before its cession to the British in 1800. 
Writing about the state of things during those 
ten years. Sir Thomas Munro wrote in 1^1 : 

“The ten yofu's of Moghul Government in Cudda- 
pah have been almost as dostructivf' as so many years 
of war, and this last year a mutinous unpaid army w;is 
turned loose during the sowing season to collect tli^ir 
pay from the villages. They drove off and sold tho 
cattle, extorted money by torture from every man who 
fell in their hands, and plundered the houses and shop.s 
of those who fled.” (Rulers of India Series, Mnnro. 

p. 112). 

According to Sir Thomas Munro, there were 
in the Ceded Districts 80 poligars, or potty chiefs, 
who subsisted by rapine, with 30,(KX) armed 
peons under them. The Nizam had never been 
able to put them down. 

The claim for the retrocession of the Ceded 
Districts has thus neither a legal nor a mora] 
sanction. Will the British Government b(i a 
party to such a retrocession When it is opposed 
by the majority of the residents of the Ceded 
Districts ? I think not, unless the British 
Government attaches no force to the following 
lines of one of the English poets : 

Are Crowns and Empire, 

The Government and safety of mankind, 
Trifles of such moment, to be left 
Like some rich toy, a ring or fancied gem, 

Like pledge of parting friends ? 

(Row’s Lady Jane Orey, Act. Ill, sc. 1). 




The proposal for a sales tax in Bengal, wliich 
was recently mooted in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly has probably not received its duo 
measure of critical examination. The discussion 
in the Legislature has only served to rouse public 
apprehension as to its dangerous possib lilies. 
It is high time thcTcfore that one considered it 
dispassionately in all its implications before it 
finds its way into the Statute Book. It is 
certainly not as a political issue that it need be 
considered; it is in its economic consequencos 
pure and simple that it should exercise a sober- 
ing influence on our eageniesvs to raise large 
revenues. 

It is with that end in view that a considera- 
tion of the proposal has been attempted lun* 
without entering into a detailed analysis of the 
technical aspects of the mi^asiire; but the broad 
issues involved arc placed before the lay mind 
with a view to help towards a rational approach 
to the question : 

A sales tax is not a new thing. Other 
(‘ountrios have tried it and in India, we have 
llie example of Madras. So oxir approach to 
the question need not be a priori alone, we have 
also got the advantage of being able to make 
an a posteriori, analysis of the question. 

The Main Argument in the Present 
Analysis 

The main points in the present analysis may 
l)c stated in brief at the very outset in their 
logical si'quence. The development of the argu- 
ment is very simple and is as follows : 

A jrriori reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that a sales tax is a bad tax : A posteriori 
reasoning or experience confirms it. 

Politicians and financial experts in other 
countries have therefore desisted from levying 
this tax until they have been forced to do so by 
some compelling emergency, or unless there were 
some compensating advantage to counteract the 
evils of th^ tax. 

Of these two arguments, the first is general 
and applies to all countries and all times. The 
second proceeds on an analysis of the local and 
contemporary condition. The present analysis 
will proceed exactly on these lines. It will first 
be Bhoym in what respect and to what extent 


a sales tax is a bad tax. The local and current 
conditions in Bengal will then be analysed to 
see whether there arc any compelling circum- 
stances or a compensating advaniage to 
necessitate or justify the present levy. A third 
veiy relevant factor which will be stressed is 
whether other better sources of taxation were 
not available to the Government which couhl 
their needs. A detailed analvsis 
ol the different provisions of the Bill will not bo 
undoriaken here; but one or two main points 
will be mentioned in broad outline. 

The Basic Objection to a Sales Tax 

The classical argument of the “ faculty ” 
theory of taxation appears in Adam Smith’s first 
canon of taxation. One would as soon challenge 
the doctrine that the burden of taxation should 
be equitably distributed as one would challenge 
the very necessity of taxation. Modern ideas 
regarding an equitable distribution of taxation 
suggest, a progressive taxation. It is obvious that 
a man s capacity to pay taxes increases progres- 
sively with his income. So if the tax 
burden is to be equitably distributed the 
incidence of the tax should increase at a 
faster ratio than the income. If Govern- 
ment took 2 per cent of the poon-st man’s 
income, they should take a much larger percen- 
tage out of the rich man’s income. As all taxes 
must impose some sacrifice somewhere, progres- 
sive taxation is the best means of inininrsing 
that sacrifice. A tax of one per cent on the 
poorest man s income imposes a much severe 
personal sacrifice than the tax of one fier cent 
on the richest man; for Ihc poor man has to part 
with some necessities of life, while the r=ch man 
^s only to save less or to forego some luxuries. 
Hence, given a definite need of Government, the 
t^ burden dhould be so distributed among the 
citizens that there resu'ts an equalisation of 
sacrfice on the part of each individual. The 
only way to do it is by progressive taxation. 

Judged by this simple and indisputable 
smndard, expenditure is a bad base for taxation. 
Tne richer a nian, the larger is the percentage of 
hia income which he saves and which therefore 
escapes taxation. The poor man cannot save 
anything and therefore no part of his income* 
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escapes taxaifton under a tax on expenditure. 
Any tax, th^fore, which takes .expenditure as 
its base will poor man much more severe- 

ly than the ritfh man. ^ It will take a larger 
percentage out of the poor ?nan*s income, and this 
is the greatest inequity in a tax. 

If, again, expenditure is a bad base for 
taxation, expenditure on material goods alone 
is obviously far worse. For a richer man not 
only saves more, he also spends a lot on service. 
He travels more, rents big houses, employs 
servants, clerks, musicians, spends more on pro- 
fessional service and so on. Under a tax on 
material goods only, the whole of this expenditure 
escapes taxation. The regressive character of the 
tax becomes much more intensified under such 
circumstances. 

This a jmjoH argiiraent has been amply 
confirmed by the experience in all the countries 
in which a sales tax on material goods has been 
in operation. Studies in America have shown 
that 

“Thn ofFect of such an impost with two per cent, 
rate is to tax persons whoso incomes are less than $1 ,000 
per annum at the equivalent of 1*21 per cent; and to 
tax persona with incomes of $1,000,000 or more at an 
average rate of only O' 02 per cent. In other words, the 
rate of tax on the lowest income class is about sixty 
times that on the highest income class, when the tax 
is limited to tangible objects of consumption.” 

A tax which takes only one per cent out of 
the richest man’s income but as much as 60 per 
cent out of the poorest man’s income is obviously 
bad. 

Other General Objections to a Sales Tax 

Other general objections to a sales tax arise 
on account of its unfavourable effect on industry 
and trade. These objections, though inhenmt in 
any sales tax, are intensified in the case of a sales 
tax operated on a provincial basis. Instead of 
going into all of them in detail, some of them 
may be stated in brief as they are in most cases 
too obvious to require an explanation. 

(o) A sales tax is expensive to administer. 
It is expensive both to the Government as well 
as to the businessmen. 

The experience in America shows that the 
cost to ^e States varies from 5 to 10 per cent 
of the revenues. The experience in Madras 
points to a still higher percentage. The budget 
estimate of the yield of the tax there during the 
current year is only Rs. 34 lakhs whereas the 
establishment for collection, which, of course, 
collects a few other taxes also, is estimated to 
cost Rs. 15 lakhs. 

As regards the cost to the businessmen, it 
varies from 2 to 28 cent in America, if statis- 


tics collected there are to be relied upon. 
Conditions in this country are different. Many 
of our dealers are illiterate, and do not often 
engage any staff. This measure will compel 
them to employ clerks simply for the purpose of 
complying with its requirements. 

(b) Other sources of trouble are (1) the 
limited jurisdiction of the provincial Govern- 
ment, (2) the ease with whidh the contract of 
sale could be made in a place other than the 
place where the goods are shown or delivered, 
(3) the diflSculty of distinguishing between goods 
and services in several cases. Trade would iw 
first try to develop practices by which they 
could avoid the tax. Failing 1)hat, it would try 
to execute the contract of sale, say, at Chandcr- 
nagore while delivering the goods in Calcutta. 
Some trades may altogether leave the boundaries 
of the province. In so far as these are possible, 
economic efficiency or trade will suffer but no 
compensatory revenue will be gained by the 
State. All these will result in much avoidance 
of taxes which in its turn will lead to introduc- 
tion of an element of unfair competition in 
trade. 

(c) Apart from lawful avoidance, evasion 
of legal liability is also difficult to control in a 
sales tax administration. -Experience in America 
points to the conclusion that evasion of retail 
sales tax varies between ten and fifteen per cent 
of total legal liability. 

(d) A sales tax of course leads to a restric- 
tion of consumption, and therefore reduces 
demand for the product of industries. In a 
society like ours where consumption is at a very 
low level, and industries are in the infant stage, 
the restriction of consumption is obviously un- 
desirable. The objection becomes very much 
more serious when it is considered that the 
restriction in the case of the poor will be mucli 
more severe than in the case of the rich. 


CONSmERATTONS OP LoCAL AND CONTEMPORARY 

Needs 

The sales tax as a mtehod of taxation is thus 
proved most unsatisfactory. It taxes the poor 
sixty times more severely than the rich. It 
increases business costs, tends to restrict con- 
sumption, is likely to drive out trade from the 
province, induces undesirable trade practices, 
hampers economic efficiency, introduces an ele- 
ment of unfair competition in trade and it is 
expensive to collect. What then are the local 
or contemporary factors which justify it ? What 
is the compelling necessity which calls upon us 
to tax the poor sixty times more severely than 
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iiie rich and to impose so many handicaps on 
trade and industry ? 

If we go into the history of sales taxes in 
other countries we invariably find that such a 
compelling necessity or a compensatory advan- 
tage existed in every case. Take the case of 
England first. She has always resisttid the 
imposition of a sales tax. Even after the last 
war when the need for higher taxation was very 
keenly felt on account of the huge national debt, 
the Cunliffe Committee rejected the proposal. 
It was only during the present war that she had 
to impose such a tax and even then there it is 
ii sharply graduated tax. The compelling neces- 
sity of the tax is clear from Sir John Simonas 
Speech in introducing it 

“ We must be resolute in reducing (jonsumpfion at 
Home. It is the deliberate intention of such a tax as 
this to do so.” 

It is now very essential in England that 
consumption of goods at home Should be reduced 
to the minimum consistent with health or even 
below that and all productive efforts should be 
diverted to war industries. The sales lax in 
England is only a method of doing this essential 
thing. 

In Madras, again, the sales tux did not 
impose an extra burden on the peo|)le. The 
peof)le were already being taxed to the extent of 
f(‘w crores through a tax on liquors. The 
Covornment of Madras gave up that tax and 
imposed a corresponding burden through the 
Ceneral Sales Tax. So it was not a question of 
imposing a new burden but purely a quesiion of 
redistribution of the existing burden. A sum 
that was being collected from the buyers of 
liquor only would henceforward be collected from 
the buyers of all goods. In so far as the poorest 
classes where the largest buyers of liquors, the 
incidence of the tax on liquor was largely on 
the poor. The substitution of thi^ tax by the 
General Sales Tax certainly took away a portion 
of this burden on the poor and placed it on the 
richer community. In that sense, the redistri- 
bution attempted by the General Sales Tax in 
Madras was a step in the rigjht direction oven 
from the strict economic sense, apart from any 
moral issues which the then Government also 
brought into the question. 

Looking again, at America, the State Sales 
taxes came iyto existence chiefly to support the 
extensive relief and welfare activities which have 
characterised the Roosevelt regime so uniquely. 
Thus the money though raised largely from the 
poor was spent wholly on the poor and to that 
extent it redistributed wealth in the right direc- 
tion, however small the magnitude of that 
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redistribution may be. Moreover after the last 
business depression, the need for relief work 
was really compelling while the normal sources 
of revenue had dried up. To a certain extent in 
America also, the sales tax, without imposing a 
new burden, has been an attempt to redistribute 
the burden, for, as the sales tax developed, other 
t^es were given up. Whether that redistribu- 
tion has been in the right direction is a 
controversial matter, but the fact remains that 
in many cases, the sales tax has been noi a new 
burden on the country but merely an attempt to 
redistribute the existing burden. In a few other 
states again, the sales tax has been given up as 
the compelling necessity disappeared. 

Now, in Bengal none of the above circum- 
stances exist at the present moment. There is 
no compelling need to restrict consumption as 
in England. It is not an attempt to redistribute 
the existing burden as in Madras, but is purely 
an attempt to impose an additional burden. A 
compelling emergency like one that existed in 
America in the thirties is also absent. \\^y 
then do the Government require the money ? 
The Government's silence on this point is indeed 
amazing. Apart from making a few very general 
statements which mean nothing, Government are 
altogether silent on this. This is probably due 
to the fact that the Government do not know 
why themselves. The Hon'ble Finance Minister 
himself does not appear to be sure of his ground. 
In his statement in the House in support of his 
Bill he has practically admitted that there were 
no schemes formed and ready for execution on 
the provision of funds. He assured the House 
in general terms that every rupee of the money 
raised will be spent on beneficent schemes, if 
and when made; and if it cannot be so spent, 
he would keep it in a chest locked tight. This 
is a preposterous demand. Wliy sliould the 
Finance Minister think that the Government 
chest is a safer place than the chest of the pri- 
vate individual ? W})y should ho make the 
poor forego the necessaries of life in order that 
Government might accumulate money in a chest ? 
Money in the hands of the poor would give 
them health and strength, and money in the hands 
of the poor would be invested and add to their 
material wealth. Why should the Finance 
Minister take away that money simply to put 
it in a chest which could aVays be emptied at 
the desire of a few M.L.A.'s or of the fewer 
Ministers ? If this be the only explanation for 
imposing a tax on the poor who already do not 
get all the necessaries of life, the tax ought not 
to be levied at all. 

A serious risk is inherent in collecting a large 
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levy without first formulating clearly and in 
detail a programme of expenditure. The exis- 
tence of a large revenue surplus is itself likely 
to lead to laxity in control. When the money is 
there, it would naturally be difficult to resist the 
clamourous demands of the supporters of the 
Ministry even though the demands may in many 
cases be unreasonable. A temptation is thus 
constantly present to waste the money on non- 
essential schemes, on doles, etc., according to the 
predilections of particular departments. More- 
over an approaching general election would 
obviously intensify this temptation. 


Availability of Better Alternatives 

The sise of the actual requirements of 
Government is an essential factor in choosing 
the source to be tapped. Given a definite need. 
Government should try to distribute the neces- 
saiy burden among the citizens in the most 
equitable manner within the limits set by the 
constitution and similar other inescapable factors. 
In the case under consideration there is neither 
any definite knowledge about the size of the 
requirements nor is there any assurance that the* 
powers of taxation given to the provinces have 
been thoroughly examined with an eye on the 
size of the requirements and with a view to find 
out the best available tax. The commercial 
community as well as the general public feel 
that so far there is no necessity for a measure 
like this, at least not to the extent implied or 
made out in the Bill. In Madras they knew 
their requirements definitely. It was on account 
of the few crores of rupees they were going to 
lose by imposing prohibition. So the Finance 
Minister of Madras confronted the Legislature 
with the clear and undisputable fact that the 
Constitution gave him no other tax which could 
fetch him so much. If the Government of 
Bengal, before choosing their tax, tried to frame 
an idea of the amount which they could profit- 
ably spend on ameliorative schemes, they would 
surely find that ihere are other far better sources 
of taxation available to them, which would give 
them the required amount without imposing 
handicaps on trade and industry and without 
pressing on the poor too much. Under such 
circumstances, the levy of a tax like the sales 
tax lacks even the semblance of justification. 
Such an extremely unbusinesslike manner of 
approaching the problem of taxation is strongly 
io be deprecated. 

Given t!he decision to levy a sales tax, the 
scheme of tax collection contemplated in the 
Bill is, on the whole, sound. A single-point tax 


levied through a scheme of registration exists in 
Australia on which the Bengal Scheme appears 
to be modelled. The recent English scheme is 
also modelled on that. Under raese schemes a 
group of dealers is registered while the other and 
the consumers are not. Sales by one registered 
person to another registered person are exempt 
from tax but sales by a registered person to an 
unregistered person are taxed. If the registered 
persons are supposed to be living within an en- 
closure, and unregistered persons without it, 
transetions within the enclosure are exempt while 
transactions across the enclosure are taxed. The 
limits of the enclosure have to be shifted accord- 
ing to the point at which the tax is intended to 
be levied. Such a scheme together with the 
decision to tax only retail sales appear to be 
sound. 

The greatest defect of the Bill is that it 
provides discrimination against the smaller 
industries including cottage industries and small 
traders. Thus raw materials of bigger registered 
industries will be exempt from taxation, while 
the raw materials of smaller unregistered indus- 
tries will be taxed. A big mill-owner will get 
bis yarn tax-free while a Imndloom operator will 
have to buy his yarn t*xed. Secondly, the 
registered factories will get their fuel tax-free 
wWle smaller factories will have to pay the tax 
on their fuel. Thirdly, bigger registered persons 
will get refunds on bad debts while the smaller 
unregistered men will not only have to repay 
the tax but will not also get any refund on bad 
debts. The bigger re^stered persons will be 
exempted from the tax for sale of goods des- 
patched outside Bengal but the smaller 
unregistered men will not escape the tax. The 
smaller industries and tradesmen, can hardly 
maintain their existence in the face of such far- 
reaching discrimination. It is only to be hoped 
that this serious defect, together with several 
others which are less serious, will be removed 
from the Bill if it is to be passed at all. But, of 
course, a far better thing would be to avoid a 
sales tax at the present moment having regard 
to all the undesirable and harmful features of 
such an imposition and in view of the undefined 
requirements of the Ministry. If, however, the 
Government is determined to have such a 
measure, they should keep for the present the 
fixation of the rate in abeyance till the 
Government’s essential requirements are ascer- 
tained and made known. And the exemption 
list should be further extended so that the infant 
and cottage industries might get some relief 
from the onerous incidence of the tax which 
threatens thdr very eristrace. 





NOTES ON AEROPLANES IN ANCIENT I 

By MULRAJ, M.A., P.R.S. 



In The Modem Review for November 1940, there 
is an article under the caption, “Aeroplanes in 
Ancient India, a Fancy or Fact,” by T. V. 
Subrahmanyam, B.A. In that article it is stated 
that there are references to Aeroplanes in Ancient 
India in Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhaga- 
vat : 

“ All aro known for their great speed and carrying 
capacity, but nothing is there to show what the nature 
of the force employed to propel them was and the 
details of their construction ” 

The note by me shows that Aeroplanes were 
a fact in Ancient India and throws some light 
on the propelling force and descriptions of 
Aeroplanes. 

Some years ago I came to know that there 
was published a book named Samrangana 
Sulradhara based on old Sanskrit Manuscripts. 
In that book there was mention of aeroplanes 
in ancient India, I procured the book from 
Central Library, Baroda. 

On the title page of the first volume of the 
book the following is printed : 

Siunrangana Sutradhara by King Bhoj Deva edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya. T. Ganpati Sastry, Honorap’ 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Doctor of Philosophy, University of Tubin- 
gen. Editor of the Trivandrum Sanscrit Scries/' 

I give below some extracts from the preface 
of the above book. 

Prkpacw.— Samrangana Sutradhara deals with f.he 
T)lanning of towns and villages, building of houses, halls 
and palaces as well as machines of various kinds. 

The edition is based on the following three manus- 
cript! : , 

(i) The Manuscript I belonging to the C/entral 
Libras, Baroda. 

(w) Tlie Manuscript II belonging to the same 
Library. 

(m) The Manuscript III obtained on loan from the 
Bhandarat Pattaii. 

The first 54 adhyayas are now issued as the 1st 
Vol. “The work treats of the construction of cities, 
palaces and mansions with greater clearness of expression 
and wealth of details than any other available work of 
Silpa Sastra. The 31st chapter contains descriptions of 
various kinds of machines that are not found in other 
Silpa works, 'feuch as the Elephantz-machines ; Wooden 
Viman machine flying in the air; Wooden bird machine 


travelling in the sky; Door-keeper machine; Soldier 
machine.” 

On page 177 of the book, Samrangana 
SfutradharU is given the following descriptions of 
small Aeroplanes. 

The translation into English of the above is 
as follows ; 

95. — ^Having made a large bird of light wood with 
.itroog and well jointed body. The machine containing 
the merciirjr to be placed on a receptacle containing fire 

96. — (Figure of) a man sitting on it flies far up in 
the sky witli the help of the wind produced by the two 
wings set in motion by the force of heated mercury to 
great astonishment. 

At the end of 1937 I saw in the Exhibit.ion 
at Lahore pieces of paper being carried up by 
vapour of mercury heated by electricity in a 
glass tube and on cooling of the vapour, drop- 
ping down and again ascending. I spoke to a 
friend of mine about aeroplanes in Ancient India 
being worked by mercury. He sent me a pam- 
phlet, containing pp. 2^ to 326 of General 
Electrical Review, Vol. 36, No. 7, for July 1933, 
in which there is an advertisement by Messrs. 
Snacktady of the General Electric Co., U. S. A. 
of engines, with illustrations, worked by mercury. 
The advantage of mercury over steam is that 
whereas the steam is lost by working an engine, 
mercury is not lost but vapour is condensed by 
cooling, and heating works the engine again. 

I qhote from the pamphlet the following : 

'■ There has been no evidence of any sickness or 
disabilities attributable to merciiry poisoning throu|;hout 
the fifteen yc.ars of commercial operating experience. 
A very sensitive instrument has been developed which 
will detect the slightp»st presence of mercury vapour in 
the flue gases.” 

It appears from the above that Aeroplanes 
in Ancient India were propelled by vapour of 
mercury, i.e., by means of two wings set in motion 
by the force of heated mercury. 
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The Spirit of Christmas 

It was in the fourth century of the era called 
Christian that the date for celebrating the birth* 
day of Jesus Christ was fixed. The Aryan Path 
writes editorially : 

The actual date of birth is unknown, and in fact 
the very existence of Jesus Christ is in doubt. That in 
that era some Adept lived and taught the ancient doc- 
trines of living by love and by sacrifice, of each indivi- 
duals communing in secret and in silence with hig Father 
in heaven and thus entering the Kingdom of Light 
through resurrection by the second birth, seems certain. 
Christmas is not the anniversary of the nativity of that 
Adept, but is fixed to represent it. Nowadays, it is 
celebrated not only in Christendom, but in a variety of 
ways by non-Christian people also, e.g., here in India. 
The celebration is more secular than religious, and even 
in the lives of the orthodox church goers the pre- 
Christian pagan customs are observed with great zest 
and gusto. 

It would be a distinct advantage to the Cause of 
Religion, the aim of which ever and always has been 
to make mortals recognize and practise the Truth of 
Universal Brotherhood, if the story of the real origin 
and development of Christmas were to be known by the 
majority. The absurd claims made by organized 
churches about the unique and singular nature of Jesus 
Christ, his birth, his death, would be rejected and the 
parallel phenomena of the fall of Christianity and the 
rise of churchianity would be understood. For a real 
appreciation of the work of the Adept, whatever his 
real name and his exact era, it is esential to possess true 
knowledge. It is necessary to examine the doctrines 
attributed to Jesus, not only with the background of 
Judaism and of Greco-Roman culture, but also with 
that of the Egyptian, the Iranian and the Indian tradi- 
tions, for these have all influenced Christian doctrines 
directly or indirectly. 

The festivities of merry Christmas and 
happy New Year tend to unite the followers of 
different denominations of organized Christianity, 
and even the followers of other creeds. 


which is Mercy, and that both pain and pleasure are 
avenues to that knowledge. 

The mental habit of putting oneself in the plewe 
of another, which is real sympathy, and thus extending 
the hand of fellowship to strengthen the bond of human 
brotherhood, which is superior to national patriotism, 
racial pride and social claims. 

The enlightened contentment which uses every event 
in life to improve prospects and to beautify them po 
that the Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world may shine more brightly in our own 
hearts and may shed its radiance all around. 

To be gracious, so that the weak, the ignorant, the 
downtrodden as well as the strong, the learned and the 
high-handed may acquire some of the qualities which 
belong to the Spirit of Christmas. 

We must learn ever to remember that : 


For even the purest delight may pall. 

And power must fail, and the pride must fall, 
And the love of the dearest friends gi*ow small — 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 


The Glory, VihhUi, of the Lord is in each man, 
each woman, each child, and the Anointed Ones have 
exclaimed in every ag:e : 

I am the Ego uch is seated in the hearts of all 
beings. 


The Tragic Rock of Gibralter 

Dharara Yash Dev tells in tihe Nagpw 
Times the story of the tragic Rock of Gibralter. 
We reproduce the article as condensed by the 
Reader^s Digest : 

The Rock of Gibralter, for centuries a symbol of 
Might and Monarchs, of ‘Empires and Emperors, is once 
again making front page story. Situated at the Western 
entrance to the Mediterranean, built of limestone and 
covered with shales, bone-breccia, Pleistocene and other 
deposits, with its not too rich a flora and an uninteresting 
fauna, the Rock, with itJ many invasions and counter- 
invasions, attacks and counter-attacks and seiges, has 
had an interesting history. 


The orthodox rites keep the congregations divided 
in sects and no ‘‘ heathen ” would care to participate in 
any of them. Strange as it may seem, the Spirit 
Christ—of love, brotherliness and unity— *has a better 
chance of manifestation round the table of merry-mak- 
ing. even with its objectionable features of turkey-eating 
and wine-bibbing, than in churches where partisan feel- 
ing is sustained in the name of religion. 

The Spirit of Christmas — ^what are its real 
manifestations ? 

The joy bom of the knowledge that the wheel of 
the Good Law moves in rhythm fay the force of Justice 


It was known to the Greek and Roman 
geopraphers who called it by different names— 
Caipe or Alybe, which according to some, are 
pertiaps corruptions of some Phoenecian words. 

With Ceuta (in ^ani^ Morocco) it formed one 
of the two pillars of Hercules, which in ancient times 
formed the Western limits of the sea-faring people who 
set sail from the Mediterranean lands. Its present 
name— Gibralter— is supposed to be a corruption of 
label Tarek, the Rock of Tarek, the Arab leader who 
in A. D. 711 had captured it after destroying the Gothic 
power. 
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The Rock has witnessed -Uhe glory that was 
I'^pain. 

The Moors took it from Spain and lost it to Spain. 
On its summit, there have been built and destroyed 
Roman and Moorish castles and fortresses. 

The English capture of Gibralter was merely 
accidental. 

It occurred during the War of Spanish Succession 
on July 24, 1704. Fi-ance had a claimant for the vacant 
Spanish throne, the history books tells us, but England 
feared that a Spain under French control would upset 
the balance of power in Europe. So England supported 
the Austrian claimant. Holland together with some 
German States joined England and Austria in the war 
against France which broke out in 1701, Spain sided 
with France. 

In 1704, an English Dutch fleet sailed to land troops 
in Barcelona. It was found too dangerous an attempt. 
.\n attack on IJsbon was planned and abandoned. Then 
more or less “ all dressed u«p and with no place to go ” 
the British Commander of the fleet decided to have 
something for his pains and decided to attack Gibralter. 
The Spanish garrison was in no position to resist and 
capitulated in two days. 

The peace of Utrecht in 1713 confirmed the 
English ownership of the Rock. 

Spain was never very happy about it all. It never 
hked foreign bastion on Spanish soil. Many attempts, 
both diplomatic and otherwise, were made during the 
I9th century to recover the Rock. Even direct attacks 
were also made, but without much success. On one 
oecasion England offered to exchange Gibralter for 
Florida. Spain considered Florida more valuable and 
turned down the offer. On another occasion, Madrid 
offered £2,000,000 for the Rock. London rejected the 
offer, after flirting with it for some time. 

During the American Revolution Spain 
joined France against England and launched the 
famous siege which lasted for four years. 

But in 1783, after four years of bitter firing from 
either side, the TTnion Jack still flew over the Rock of 
Gibralter. Since them, and throughout the 19th Century, 
the History of the Rock has been comparatively un- 
eventful. And during the World War (1914-1918) it 
served as a famous coaling station. ' 

Today, tJhe Rock is not so invulnerable as 
it used to be. 

The modem methods of warfare have lessened its 
importance as a fortress. The strait of Gibralter is only 
144 miles wide. And bombardment from Ceuta is a 
distinct possibility. From the mainland too it is 
defenceless against airplane bombardment. 

According to the latest message hundreds of French 
airplanes have already dropped over three hundred 
bombs over the Rock. There is a lack of aerodromes 
and this makes it difficult to fight the bombing aircraft 
attacking the Rock. It is true that it is the biggest 
natural air-raid shelter but it has its limitations and its 
drawbacks. Even at the time of the Spanish Civil War, 
three years back, the (rermans and the Italians were 
report^ to be erecting and concealing long-txange guns 
behind the Moroccan wore and the threat is a real one. 


What fate awaits this tragic Rock? 

It has been a mighty symbol. But perhaps today 
it is no more than a mere symbol of the might that 
was ! Every time, throughout history, whenever the 
Rock has been captured and seized it has symbolised 
the fall of an old Empire and the rise of a new one. 

Visigoths captured it from the ^mans and it signa- 
lized the decay of the Roman Empire and Roman power 
in Spain. Arabs took it from Visigoths and this meant 
the beginning of the end of the Visigoths. For (KKl 
years the Moslems had the Rock in their possession. 
When they lost me Rock to the Christians it meant the 
fall of the Moors in Spain. Spain was a tottering Em-^ 
pire in 1704. Its palmy days were over when it lost the 
Rock. 

For over two hundred years the British have held 
the fortress. It has been the gateway — Uie most im- 
portant one — to their far flung Empire in the East and 
in Africa. 

Rupert Brooke — A Retrospect 

As a poet, Rupert Brooke died much too 
young to reach the full stature of his genius and 
he belongs to that much regretted coterie of 
youthful English divinities who d^ed too early 
to contribute their best to the world of letters, 
viz,j Shelley, Keats, CJhatterton and Marlowe. 
Shyam Lai Pandit writes in The Twentieth 
Century : 

Rupert Brooko wOvS a young poet and a Cambridge 
graduate who died in the first World War early in 1915 
at the age of twenty-eight. 

Rupert Brooke’s poetry was already the rage among 
the youthful imdergradual es at Cambridge before the 
war broke out in 1914, The war and his consequent 
tragic death merely transformed this popularity into a 
sort- of apotheosis. 

In his poetry he rendered the same .service to Cam- 
bridge that Mathew ArnoM had done to his Alma Mater 
five decades earlier. His poem. Grant cheater, will always 
thrill all sons of Cambridge wherever they arc, just as 
Thyrsis and The Soholm Gipsy have awakened the 
memories of * aching joys ’ and ‘ dizzy raptures ’ in the 
minds of Oxonions for the last three generations. 

The poem, The Old Vicarage, Grant cheater, was 
composed in Cafe des Westeins. Berlin, in May, 1912, 
and was stirred into life by memories of home : 

Just now the lilac is in bloom, 

All before my little room; 

Oh ! there the chestnuts summer through, 
Beside the river make for you 
A tunnel of green gloom, and sleep 
Deeply above; and green and deep 
The stream mysterious glides beneath, 

Green as a dream and deep as death. 

That is the rapturous opening of the poem. It 
abounds in lines of unforgettable loveliness : 

I only know that you may lie 

Day long and watch the Cambridge sky, 

And flower — lulled in sleepy grass. 

Hear the cool lapse of hours pass, 

Until the centuries blend and blur 
In Grantchester, in Grantchester. 

'Diat was in 1912. But Rupert Brooke started writ- 
ing when he. was still in his teens. His early verses m* 
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real a remarkable power of observation and a sensitive 
eye for the shifting scenes over the face of Nature. 
But most strange of all, many of them betray a definite 
note of C 3 mici 8 m and disillusionment, unexpected in one 
so young. 

Rupert Brooke possesses in a considerable 
degree the peculiar power of interweaving natural 
description with human thought and feeling— 
a special feature of the work of the greatest 
modem writers. 

As an illustration, let us consider the following mar- 
vellous lines from Sleeping Out : FvXl Moon : 

All the earth grows fire, 

White lips of desire 

Brushing cool on the forehead, croon slumbrous 
things. 

Earth fades; and the air is filled with ways. 
Dewy paths full of comfort. And radiant bands. 
The gracious presence of friendly hands, 

Help the blind one, the glad one, who stumbles 
and strays. 

Stretching wavering hands, up, up, through the 
praise 

Of a myriad silver trumpets through cries. 

To all glory, oO all gladness, to the infinite 
height. 

To the gracious, the unmoving, the mother eyes, 
And the laughter, and the lips, of light. 

In handling the lyric, Rupert Brooke showe 
great mastery. 

Though his thought and outlook are definitely 
modem, yet he does not break any new ground in the 
matter of evolving revolutionary poetic forms as T. S. 
Elliot and J. C. Squire do. Nor is he interested, like 
Robert Bridges, in reviving old Saxon metrical devic<^. 

He showed an early predilection for the sonnet in 
which he did not strictly conform either to the Shake- 
spearian or the Petrarchan rhyme scheme. 

Then came the War in 1914. Like millions of other 
idealists of his time, Rupert Brooke went forth to fight 
in a war to end all wars, and very luckily for him, died 
in that titanic struggle, much too early to be disillusion- 
ed in the cause for which his generation was supposed 
to have fought and bled. The war gave an impetus 
to his poetic powers. 

His war sonnets, though very few in number, 
are 'his chief title to fame. 

The Soldier ranks with the very best performances 
of its kind in English literature : 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 
given; 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her 
day; 

And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 

There are two sonnets, entitled The Dead, in which 
he deifies the lot of those who Maid the world away.’ 
* poured out the red sweet wine of youth,’ and sacrificed 
not only their present comforts but also the possibilities 
of future generations whom they might have fathered. 
He goes on to add : 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 

And paid bis subiecrts with a royal wage; 


And Noblene» walks in our ways again; 

Ana we have come into our heritage. 

How naive, how unsophisticated this sounds to us 
who are witnessing today the unmitigated tragedy of 
pother precious ^neration of the world’s youth march- 
ing out a second time within one’s memory to shed their 
blood in ' a war to end all wars ’ I C^tainly, the Fates 
were kind to Rupert Brooke in sparing him the shock 
of witnessing, along with the end of the last struggle, 
the extinction of all the hopes and all the idealistic 
dreams of those who had fought and won the War. 


Serioug Inaccuracies in the LasI CensuB 

The accuracy of enumeration, along with 
olflier details which progressed uninterruptedly 
from 1881 to 1911 and, perhaps, received a check 
in 1921 on account of the “ Non-Co^operation ” 
movement, positively deteriorated in 1931. Tlie 
results of the last Census are also inaccurate, 
nor do they truly represent the sociological facts. 
In the course of an article on the coming Census 
in the sixteenth anniversary number of The 
Ceilcutta Municipal Gazette, Jatindra Mohan 
Datta observes : 

It is a matter of great regret, indeed, that the Gensut 
Superintendent for Bengal in 1931—the “ author ” of the 
Census Report — ^failed to caution his readers about the 
inaccuracies and the vappeness of certain results; and 
his Report is replete with slip-sliod explanations aild 
inaccurate statement. 

Going through the Census Report of Calcutta for 
1931, we come across the following at page 141 : 

Marital condition of selected castes, tribes, races 
and Muslim social groups by sexes at age-groups. 


Brahmo 


Married 

All ages 0-6 

7-13 

14-16 

Etc., Etc 

409 

4 

.6 


246 

2 

2 


Again at page 129 of the Imperial Table VTT showing 

age, sex and marital 

condition by religion 

appears t^he 

following under the head : 



Br4HMO 



Married 

Age 

Males 


Females 

6-Vo 

2 


i 

10-16 

5 


2 

All ages 

409 


246 


From these the reader, especially if he is a foreigner, 
would easily conclude that in spite of the Child Marri- 
age Restraint Act XIX of 1^, generally known as 
the *’Sarda” Act, the Brahmoe, who are the most 
advanced and the beet edimated community among the 
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Hindus of Calcutta— even after a century of social re- 
form— marry their sons and daughters before they are 
10! And, we are afraid, some future “Miss Mavo” 
would be happy to find sufficient materials, in an official 
publication of the authority of the decennial Census, 
to further slander the fair name of Mother India. The 
author of the Census Report should have cautioned his 
readers against the mischief of these statistics, collected 
with gross carelessness by his enumerators and Super- 
visors, which can be used to disprove the well-known 
fact that the lirahmos do not marry early, at least as 
early as before ten, for it is against their creed. 


Bulls and Blunders 

What are bulls — especially those called 
Irish bulls ? Most persons with a sense of 
humour recognize an Irish bull ” when they 
come across one, though few can give an exact 
and lucid definition of it. Writes Sachchidananda 

Sinlia in The Hindustan Review : 

In the first place the true test of an Irish bull is 
ihat it always produces laughter, but it is not the 
rt?8ult of its wit or humour but its blunder. An Irish 
hull is a ludicrous bungling in speech, or writing, im- 
plying some obvious absurdity, glaring contradiction, 
or mixed metaphor. The origin of this expression may 
be traced to the word “ bull,^’ meaning an edict of the 
jpjope. And for this reason, that there is so surprising 
a contrast, and so great an incongruity between the 
assertion of utmost humility at the commencement of 
a papal bull (in which the Pope signs himself “ servant 
of servant# ”) and his claim of absolute supremacy over 
the entire Roman Catholic Christiandom, and sheer 
infallibility. Hence, perhaps an “Irish for bull,” for 
certainly nothing could be more incongruous than a 
papal bull. 

Tlu* wi'iter cites some famous examples of 
Irish bulls. 

There is a story told of an Irish gentleman who 
wanted to learn music of an eminent singing-m^ter. 
He inquired the terms and was told : “Two guineas 
for the first lesson, and for as many as you please after- 
wards a guinea each.” “ Oh, bother the fiiiist lesson ” I 
said the inquirer : “ let us begin with the second.” An 
analogue is the story of the Hnglishm^n who, wishii^ 
to take part in conversation, asked : “ Was Captain 
Cook killed on his first voyage ? ” “ I believe he was,” 
was the answer, “ but he did not mind it much, as he 
immediately entered on a second.” Mr. John Dillon— 
the famous Irii^ leader — ^made a famous bull in the 
House of Commons, when speaking of his friends, he 
said that “they had seen themselves filling paupers 
graves.” This was but a prototype of the remark made 
in Irish Parliament almost a century before^ by his 
great predecessor, Sir Boyle Roche. Deprecatmg the 
excesses of the fVench Revolution, he pictured the jjlood- 
thirsty mob i|;i ^ese words : “ Here, perhaps, Sir, the 
murderous revolutionaries would break in, cut us to 
minoe-meat, and throw our bleeding heads on that table, 
in front of your chair, to stare us in the face. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, honorable members never conm down to 
this House without expecting to find their mangled 
corpses bring on your table.” There is also the Iruh 
soldier’s familiar bull : “India,” he wrote to his 
mother, “ as the finest cluhate under the sma; but a lot 
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of young follows comes out here, and they eats and 
they drinks and they drinks and they eats, until they 
dies, after which they wi’ites home that the climate had 
killed them.” This Irish soldier was equalled, if not 
surpassed, by the orator (quoted by Taine, the French 
historian, in liis French Revolution) who informed a 
Parisian mob : “ I would take my own bead by the 
hair, cut it off, and, presenting it to the despot, would 
say to him ; Tyrant, behold the act of a free man.” 
That is a truly superb protest by a dead patriot against 
despotism and tyranny, which some Indian patriots may 
well emulate. 

He continues : 

A number of other Irish bulls relate to the subj^t 
of death : that of the man who told a friend studying 
for priesthood ; “ I hope I may live to hear you preach 
my funeral sermon”; of the physician who said of a 
murdered man ; “ this person was so ill, that if he had 
not been murdered, he would have died a half an hour 
before,” and of a lady who directed in her will that 
“ her body should be opened at her death, Jor fear she 
should be buried alive.” A parallel to theS grim bulla 
is that perpetrated by James Smit^on, the founder of 
the famous Smithsonian Institute, in the United States. 
His doctois being unable to discover his disease, and 
on being told that his case was hopeless, he called them 
around him and said : “ My friends, I desire that you 
will make a post-mortem of me, and find out what ails 
me : for reafly I am dying to know what my disease 
When Garridc condoled with an Irish friend upon 
the recent death of his father, the Irishman said : “ Xt 
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is what we must all come to, if only we live long 
enough ” ; which reminds me of the Frenchman who 
having built his house called together ais children and 
said : ** I hope we shall all be buried here, if God 
grants us life.'* 

When a Dublin newspaper reported, in 1890, that 
" the health of Mr. Parnell has lately taken a very 
serioiu turn, and fears of his recovery are entertained 
by his friends," quite a number of British journals 
copied the statement, without the least suspicion of the 
bull. And it wfis none other than the London Times, 
which thus concluded a eulogiuin on an Irish nobleman : 
“A great Irishman has passed away. God grant that 
many as great, and who shall a.s wisely love their coun- 
try, may follow him.” H(>re is a famous bull which 
has many variations. “ I was going.” said an Irishman, 
“ over the London Bridge, and I met th(*re Pat Hewins. 
^ Hewins,’ i ys I, ‘how are you? ‘Pretty well,* says 
he, ‘thank you, Donnely.* ‘Donnely' I says I : ‘that’s 
not my name.’ ‘ Faith, no more is mine Hewins,* says 
he. So >vc? okod at each other again and sure it turned 
out to be nayther of us.” Sheridan Knowles, the Irish 
dramatist, being puzzled at the similarity of the names 
of two play-wri;;hls — Mark l^cmon and Lemon Rede — 
and meeting them walking arm in arm, said : “ Ah 
now, r. bot.iered entirely. Which of you is the 
other ? ” 


Excavations at Harappa 

The discoveries at Harappa range over a 
period of 20 years. A detailed account of dis- 
coveries made at Harappa, in the Punjab, has 
recently been published by the Archmological 
Survey of India, The excavations at Harappa 
were carried out first by the late Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni and then by Mr. M. S. Vats, 
Deputy Director General of Archaeology, who 
has edited the publication. Writes Science and 
Culture in its Notes and News : 

Harappa which has been known for over 100 years. 
» larger in extent and hau a much longer span of life 
than Mohenjo-daro, and reveals phases which are de- 
finitely earlier as well a.s later. Amongst the earliest 
finds as Harappa are miniature seals and sealings dated 
to the second quarter of the 4th millennium B C., a period 
not reached at Mohenjo-daro. These seals are generally 
of burnt steatite, less frequently of faience or paste and 
rarely of shell and are characterised by the absence of 
any knob, and also of the unicorn and other animals, 
(with the sole exception of the ghariaD, found on the 
later stamp seals. 

The coractei-y at Harappa i» unique in India, but it 
belongs to a distinctly later period. The cemetery con- 
tains two strata cne above the other; the upper one of 
pot-burials which contained human remains including 
skulls and a few bones, and the lower one of earth- 
burials consigned to graves in the ground and accom- 
panied generally by grave furniture which the dead 
person was apparently believed to require. 

The paintings ol the burial pottery show prefercpce 
for animal and realistic motifs such as the goat, deer, 
bull and peacock, kites and fish, as well as for plants, 
trees, leaves and stars, while the paintings on the stecu- 
lar pottery show a bias in favour of geometrical and 
linear paU^pis. 


A study of the skulls by anthropokigiste has revealed 
that all the principal racial strains in India were repre- 
sented in the population of those early days. 

In the city site, a remarkable discovery is 
the Great Granary, tlie largest of the buildings 
left over from the old days. 

'J'he Granary consists of two similar blocks separated 
from \”ch other by an aisle 23 feet wide, which was once 
roofed over. Each block comprises six halls, alternating 
regularly with five corridors, in all cases the walls rising 
to a uniform height. The halls are each partitioned 
into four narrow divisions by three equidistant full- 
length brick walls terminating in broader piers. The 
resulting aperture made their spanning by corbelling r 
timbering easy. This extraordinary com'plex measures 
169 feet by feet. 'The halls had no doubt timbered 
floors which rested on the partition walls below. 

Another discovery at Harappa is What may 
be called the Workmen's Quarters, giving distinct 
evidence of careful planning far ahead of any 
contemporary attempt. 

Fourteen small houses built in two blocks of seven 
house.s each, separated by a long narrow lane, with a 
similar lane at either end have so far been brought to 
light. The three lanes arc regularly intersected by a 
series of six cross-lanes, having the effect of making 
each dwelling open on all sides. Each house is rect- 
angular and consists of a courtyard and two rooms, viz., 
a small room flanking an oblique entrance passage ana 
a bigger room at the back of the courtyard. The en- 
trance is so planned as to shut out a view of the court- 
yard from the outside. 

Among other important finds from Harappa men- 
tion may be made of two small nude male stone 
Bt,Rtuettes in the round of prehistoric origin. One of 
them is a torso, with frontal pose, in red sandstone and 
the other an ithyphallic dancer in dark grey stone. 
They are made in parts and are of high artistic merit 
with refined and wonderfully truthful modelling, incom- 
parably superior to the statuary found at Mohenjo-daro. 
Their discovery has, in effect, revolutionised existing 
ideas about the origin of Indian art and its technique. 

A remarkable collection of jewellery con- 
sisting of gold, silver, stone, faience and shell 
objects, has been found below the foundation of 
a wall in the Workmen’s Quarters. 

Those of gold comprise a hollow armlet and bangle, 
a conical ornament for the temple or forehead, a heari- 
shaped pendant inlaid with blue faience, a brooch with 
silver backing shaped like the number 8 and inlaid with 
two rows of tiny, cylindrical steatite beads, having gold 
ends^, a necklace consisting of 240 beads in four strings, 
two wristlets of beads and two small conical bosses, and 
an assorted string of 27 beads. One broken silver bangle, 
numerous fragments of another, six necklaces consisting 
of pemdants and other beads of gold, steatite, agate, 
jade, blood-stone and faience, three necklaces of corne- 
lian and two each of steatite and faience and one of 
shell complete the lot. 

Another important discovery is a medium- 
sized, round copper jar, scaled with a lid, which 
concealed a hoard of implements and utensils in 
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^excellent preservation, and a small copper 
chariot. 

The former contained ae many as 70 weapons and 
implements and several hollow and solid bangles, ready 
as well as in the process of manufacture. A complete 
idea of the ancient carts, with its roof and driver is given 
"by the models in copper, recovered from Harappa. The 
Harappa chariot is two-wheeled, open in front and back, 
but has a gabled roof which, with the side-walls, is 
relieved with simple linear decoration. The driver is 
seated in front on a raised scat, but the animal yoked 
to it (no doubt a bullock, as the horse was unknown), 
the poles, wheels and the axle are missing. These earli- 
<*st Indian vehicles are, if anything, superior to the crude 
carts of rural Sind in the present day. 

Evidence of a higfhly developed ceramic and 
metal industry is afforded by 16 small furnaces, 
more or less fragmentary, found at the place. 
Tile furnaces give indications of varying degrees 
of heat and of repeated use. 

From their small size and signs of intense vitrifica- 
tion the conclusion has been drawn that the furnaces 
were not used for firing ordinary pottery ware but were 
designed for the casting of metal objects, which, there 
is abundant evidence to show, were manufactured locally 
or for the firing of small faience objects such as nainia- 
ture vessels, squirrels, rams, beads, sundries for inlay, 
jewellery of this material and stoneware bangles; as well 
as for glazing steatite seals, faience sealings, vessels,^ etc., 
for putting on bands of coloured frit on some faience 
vases; and for etching cornelian bead — ^procewes which 
im-ply efficient arrangements for quickly reaching a very 
high* degree of heat and equally rapid cooling arrange- 
ment in order to keep the colours bright. 


The Lure of Gold 

The uninterrupted flow of gold into America 
in recent years brings to the fore its economic 
implications in relation to India, ina|Smuch as 
this country has made no mean contribution to 
the present American hoards. T. A. Narayan 
observes in The Young Messenger of India, 
Swadeshi Annual, 1940. 

The question derives added signifidance ^ from the 
fa<ft that the concentration of this pile of precious metal 
has been a phenomenon among the leading countries 
during the post-depression years. The United States 
alone has, during less than years, accumulated gold 
of the value of 15 billion dollars and today enjoys the 
proud distinction of holding in its chests gold worth 
20 billion dollars, well over 70 per cent of the world s 
known stocks of this metal. 

India has been described from her early 
history as a sink of precious metal. 

In fact, ail anonymous writer of the first century 
AjD. states that in payment for her exports of spices, 
precious stones, and muslins, India received gold, silver 
and other metals. The same writer estimates the value 
of gold imported annually into the country in those 
days at “never less than £460,000.” 

Mmiage, birth, death— the three great events m 
human life— mean to the Hindu home an outlay m 
precious metals in greater or lesser degree according to 


means. Thus, religion and ceremonial, custom and tradi* 
tion, instinct and lon^ng, combine to keep up a continu* 
ous demand for gold in Indian families. Tbat this insati- 
able fascination for gold was indelibly ingrained in the 
Indian social fabric centuries before the Western world 
could ever imagine its potentialities, is the most glow- 
ing tribute that world economists of today can pay to 
the ingenuity and sense of practical economy of our 
forbears. 

Is this predilection for the precious metal 
such an unwholesome or baneful trait as to 
deserve the foreigner's gibe or our Government’s 
corrective ? 

No more eloquent answer to this query could be 
furnished than by pointing to the frantic efforts that 
have been made, notably since 1931, by Western coun- 
tries to acquire gold. While the acquisition and con- 
servation of gold has thus been an urgent and anxio^ 
problem to European countries including Great Britain 
(even after she had delinked her currency from gold), 
the Government of India, by the same token, has found 
her rich material heritage plethoric and embarrassing 
and has set about a systematic onslaught upon her gold 
reserves. Real appreciation of what has come to be con- 
temptuously termed as “ hoarding ” on the part of India 
was evidenced by Benjamin Strong. 

In giving evidence before the Hilton-Young 
Currency Commission, Benjamin Strong charac- 
terized this unique Indian trait as “ the 
admirable habit of not spending more than one 
receives, but rather less.” 

He considered this as the “foundation of a sue- 
oessful economic life ” and went on to say ; “ The 
outstanding characteristic of the Indian people is indus- 
try and thrift. Certainly, this vast accumulation of 
gold and silver that has taken place in India is evidrace 
of the care with which they accumulate their savings 
and the high value that they put upon having a secure 
instniment for the accumulation of their savings.” 

Yet, since the abandonment of Gold Standard by 
Great Britain in 1931, India, which has always been a 
regular importer of precious metals, has been silent and 
helpless witness to one of the most melancholy pheno- 
mena affecting her economic structure built with patience 
P4id perseverence over the past many centuries. 

India’s gold reserves have been depleted to 
the colossal extent of 330 crores of rupees since 
1931. 

And the powers that be have preferred the falla- 
cious and untenable plea that this drain of India’s capital 
resources is a healthy sign of the times ! 

The real explanation for the flight of Tndias duh 
tress ” gold is not far to seek ; Indian gold reserves had 
to be sacrificed so that the Pound Sterling could sustain. 

A substantial gold reserve could make a 
country like India economically invulnerable. 

In the first place, gold constitutes a dependable 
reserve against foreign claims on pur country. ^ 

Secondly, in times of danger and disaster, gold » 
the only sanctuary to which man can turn, because it is 
indestructible, portable and, what is more important, 
certain of future value. 

Because of its inherent value and its aesthetic 
appeal* none has stood the test of time with as much 
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distinction or achieved as much universal recognition 
and acceptability as gold. 


Some Indian Wayside Songs 

The Indian P, E, N, publishes a lecture on 
the above subject recently delivered by Gurdial 
Mallik at the Town Hall, Bombay. We make 
the following extracts from this P. E. N. lecture : 

It was the lecture s good fortune to have met some 
of these wayside singers who had sung in the silence of 
the night far away from the cities. And his response- to 
tliem, made wdicn he was in a very receptive mood, had 
helped him more than tomes of philosophy. 

He had met the first wayside singer of this class 
nearly twenty years ago, when the ambitious of his 
college days had not been fulfilled; though outwardly he 
went about with a smile on his lips, inwardly Le 
was feeling the agony of it all. Out one evening for 
his walk, he had come upon a man sitting under a tree, 
Binging. The singer’s inner royalty of nature could be 
seen through his rugs. There was a madness in his 
singing. His language, an archaic Bengali, was not 
known to Shri Mallik and yet he stood rooted to the 
spot listening till he could hail a passing friend out for 
his morning walk and have him translate for him the 
words of the song. 

Asks the singer : — 0 Lord of Life, all these years 
have I been shedding tears because my ambitions have 
not boon fulfilled. Today there has arisen a question 
in my mind; O Lord, I want to put it to Thee. Where 
have those teai*s of mine gone ? 

And there comes to the singer the reply from the 
Great Beyond, from the Spirit of Silence : ** Come to 
my side and look at what you call your tears I Those 
tears have been Iransmuted into lotus flowers in my 
kingdom,” 

Shri Mallik did not know how it had happened, 
but in a flash his spirit of ambition had been substi- 
tuted by the spirit of aspiration. If he was not a man 
of success in the worldly sense, what did it matter ? 

Two or three years had passed when he 
heard another wayside singer. 

He was waiting at a railway junction. ‘‘There is 
no waitiug-roorn for third-class passengers, so Mother 
Earth lakes them on her lap.” Sitting there, he heard 
this Hindi song : 

“ 0 bird, where were your songs when you were at 
night in your nest ? It is morning ; the sky is full of 
song and the darkness has been dispelled. 0 bird, you 
had your food and your fill and comfort and security in 
your nf'st fvnd what has ])rompted you to soar in the 
sky, fathomless and uncharted ? ” 

And the bird replies ; — “ Yes, I had my food and ray 
fill and comfort an(i security in my nest, but only when 
1 came out of the limits of the nest and flew forth info 
the region of the Limitless and the Infinite, then only 
did 1 discover m>^elf; so I sang.” 

Such songs revealed more in a flash than any num- 
ber of books. The philoso^vhy of the finite and the 
infinite, of the difference between evil and good, was 
set forth in many a song of such an iliterate man who 
could not even sign his name. . , . They are classed as 
illiterates but the speaker said he called them “ the 
illuminated illiterates.” They had that illumination that 
came from self-realisation. 

Something began to stir within and Shri Mallik grew 
anxious fQi:JmowTedge which would help him on. He 


began to look around for a Guru, but he had never 
found one. 

Then he had heard another wayside song. 

The flute had called the traveller out on the road.. 
The night was dark. The sky was overcast. There was- 
no one to show him the path. Then he looked up 
and saw beyond the golden bars of Heaven people who 
had gone on and on and on, looking at the traveller 
and sa>ing to him, “Go on; follow the flute I ” The 
last verso of that song was : 

“ Cross the darkness. The Beloved has called you 
and who ever went to the home of the Beloved with an 
escort ? ” 

That left Shri Mallik with the thought, amounting; 
to a conviction, that the Path had to be trodden alone. 
The only condition was that one must be moving on 
and on. The trouble began when we took a particular 
part of the road as the shrine. Then stagnation set in. 

Two or three years passed and a beggar 
woman sang a song that set him to studying 
books bearing on the technique of the spirit.^' 
She sang : 

I am longing for the Beloved. Youth has gone and 
with youth the fervour and fire of youth, and I am 
wandering all alone in the galleries of knowledge. But 
today I got a letter from the Beloved. I have read that 
letter. I shall say only this, that from today the eter- 
nal Beloved is my husband; I have no fear of death. 

After listening to this song he had said to iiimself, 

“ ‘ I shall make an effort to understand wdth my mind 
also some of these thingc.* ^d I studied in my own 
humble way the various scriptures and books dealing 
witfi Eastern and Western philo.sophy, but all in a most 
amateur way. Many things still remain incomprehen- 
sible; for the moment also the effort hjis subsided. But 
the longing to listen to these nonentities singing songs 
of the sjjirit, that has not abated one iota.” 

In those days he used to have his weekly 
silence, which, he remarked, had made him feel 
like a snake casting off his old skin.” Early 
one morning he was coming to the station from 
his retreat in the desert when he heard a camel 
driver singing in Sindhi : 

“ Friend, as I saw him you could not have seen my 
Beloved. The light on his face is more dazzling than 
the light of the stars and planets; and so far as sweet- 
ness is concerned, he is sweeter than butter and honey. 
But if you want to meet that Beloved, look within.” 

The words “sweetness and light” had recurred ^o 
Shri Mallik as he listened to the desert -dweller’s song,, 
sung in his own homely way. “The deepest things in 
life cannot lie caught in words unless you have the fire 
of heaven on your tongue or unless you have wings on 
your spirit.” 

Shri Mallik had referred to only a few songs. He 
had never taken them down. He had listened to them, 
responded to them, felt blessed and gone on. Perhaps 
the singers were dead, but the songs remained. Per- 
haps they had lived for hundreds of years. Muhammad 
had said that tne pen was mightier than the sword; but 
the song was mightier than either. 

Another song, of the unity of humanity, is 
one which Gandhiji calls for most often when 
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ifie is with him, a song of the desert-dweller on 
the borderland between the Punjab and Sind : 

Come, Brother, let us look at the sky. The sky k 
studded with stars, but amongst the stars there 
is the moon. 

Come, Brother, let us look at the idols in the tem- 
ples. Those idols are images of One. 

Come, let us go to the market-place, Brother. 
There are so many people there, but breadth is 
common to all. 

Come, let us go the bank of the river and get into 
the boat. The boatman is sitting at the helm, 
but the Helmsman of helmsmen is He. 

An Indian Journalist Honoured in America 

Govind Behari Lai, the Science Editor of 
The New York American, is also a contributor 
to The Modem Review, Our readers will be 
interested in the following news as published in 
The Indian P. E, N , : 

We are very glad to learn of the further honour 
received by an Indian journalist in America, Shri Lala 
'-Govind Behari Lai Mathur of Delhi, who has been 
elected President of the National Association of Science 
Writers in America. In 1937, Shri Govind Behari Lai, 
the Science Editor of The New York American, won 
the Pulitzer Prize for Journalism. 


The English Public School 

C. L. Howell Thomas describes the English 
Public School in The Indian Journal of 
Education : 

A " Public School ’’ is creditably described in the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary as follows : “ a school under 
public management, especially an endowed ^ammar 
(usually boarding) school, preparing pupils chiefly for 
universities or public services, often maintaining disci- 
pline with help of pupils.” The Headmaster of most 
of the English Public Schools belong to a body called 
The Headmasters* Conference,’* a body limited to 
160 members. Indeed, it might be said that a Public 
School is a school whose Headmaster is a member of 
this body. 

In size, these schools vary frqra 1,300 boys 
to 128. fourty-one are entirely Day Schools, with no 
Boarders ; only 29 are exclusively Boarding Schools ; the 
rest have a varying mixture of Day Boys and Boarders, 
with the latter predominating. The fees vary consider- 
ably : a Boarder pays Rs. 3,266 a year at Eton but at 
two schools as low as Rs. 800 a year; annual fees for 
Bay Boys range from Rs. 80 to Rs. 1^80. The earliest 
Public School was founded in 627 A.!)., the latest only 
“twelve years ago. Besides these, there are other schools 
which would call themselves Public Schools, but these 
150 alone cater between them for over 80,000. None 
of these Public Schools are Government Schools, but 
rather more than half receive a sum of money from the 
Government in exchange for admitting a certain number 
of pupils from State Elementary Schools. The others 
usually have large endowments and are entirely indepen- 
dent even of compulsory inspection by the Board of 
Education. 

The writer then very shortly traces the origin 
and growth of the English I^blic Schools, 
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Up to now easentiallv Middle Class institutions^ 
almost all were founded during or since the 16th cen- 
tufsr and increased in sise and number with the growth 
of Middle Class prosperity. Parents who could not get 
secondary education for Uieir sons at Day Schools near 
their homes had to get it at Boarding Sdbools at a dis- 
tance. They began by being a necessity. 

What is the essence of an English Public 
School 7 

Public Schools believe that education is not mere 
book-learning or competence to pass examinations. 
Tliese have their due place, but they do not, as they 
do at other schools, bulk so large as to hide the rest 
of the stage. There is no forcing or cramming at a 
Public School. The comparative wealth of the parents 
makes it possible for a boy to spend a year longer 
before taking an examination, which not only gives, 
the boy time for the extra-curricular activities which I 
shall be mentioning but also enables the teacher to teach 
his boys other things than mere examination fodder. 

This teaching is supplemented by hobbies or spare- 
time activities, especially of creative, manual kinds. In 
a big Public School they are almost unlimited in num- 
ber and variety— ecouting, music, painting, modelling, 
wood-carving, stone-carving, leatherwork, linocutting, 
book-binding, pottery, carpentry, lathework, metal-work, 
photography, gardening, the keeping of pets, nature- 
study, collections of various sorts, museum-work. Not 
only do these provide pleasure and recreation at the 
time, and open the eyes of a boy to the wonder of Mfe 
and train his mind and eye ; a boy does them voluntarily 
and thereby finds it pleasant to learn. 

All now reco^ise the importance of physical educa- 
tion. At a Public School, every boy physically fit has 
Physical Training every week-day. He must play the 
major seasonal game — in turn football, hockey and 
cricket. He can take part in other minor sports, such 
as tennis, athletics, croas-coimtiy nmning (usually com- 
pulsory), boxing, fencing, gymnastics, and swimming. 

Training of mind and training of body arc 
clearly large parts of education. Yet there 
remains a more vital part, the training of 
character. 

This is something which the Public Schools first 
stressed. But it is not at the cost of mental or physical 
education. For personality cannot be developed in a 
vacuum by any amount of exhortation. The labora- 
tories of character are the class-room and the playing- 
field. The system consists rather in a training in self- 
discipline and self-government, in both leadership and 
obedience, combined with a tolerant, unprejudiced and 
unselfish outlook on the world and Its inhabitants and 
problems. — a training for public service, for true world 
dtisenship; it encourages contact with contemporaries 
in other countries by travel, and with less fortunate 
fellow-countrymen in the slums of great cities. 

The greatest contribution that a Public 
School makes to Education is however, this. If 
it is to train a man who will serve his ^neration 
to the fullness of his ability, it must give the boy 
experience of community life. 

So a Public School attempts to be a microcosm— 
itself a small world, the different boarding-houses the 


nations of that world. The Headmaster may ultimately 
be a dictator, but he is that impossible political pheno- 
menon, a democratic dictator. As much as possible is 
left to the boys themselves to control. This is so in 
Day Public Schools too, though the opportunities are 
more in a Boarding School. 

Last but not least there is discipline. 

The Headmaster must be the ultimate authority 
and a master’s word must be obeyed, but as far as 
possible senior boys maintain discipline outside the 
class-room. These senior boys are trusted to the li^ 
possible limit; they arc granted a number of liberties 
and privileges but in exchange there is demanded of 
them a high measure of public service for the good of 
the school. 

There is no policing of the house by a master. 
In a boarding-house the house-master, if he is 
wise, will leave the discipline of the house as 
far as possible to this senior boys. 

Nor are these older boys mere policemen. They are 
primarily leaders of tlie school and of their house, bo»ifc 
on the playing-field and in all the other activities of the 
school. Does it make them into petty tyrants, as critics 
of Public Schools claim ? There is admittedly this 
risk. But there are safeguards : boys remember what 
it was to be juniors themselves; public opinion could 
make life unbearable for an unjust senior; and there is 
the benevolent figure of the housemaster or the Head- 
master in the background. 

The chief criticism of Public Scdiools is 
that they are snobbish and undemocratic. 

Owing to the high fees, only boys from the wealthier 
Middle Classes go there, and yet Public Schools give 
them a tremendous advantage over other boys. A Pub- 
lic School being rich gets the pick of teachers and can 
afford a large Staff and small claasos. Boys from Public 
Schools have a better chance of getting into the higher 
professions, and the tie of a good school still counts 'a 
Society. 

Thus J*ublic Schools, which admittedly give a boy 
the best start up the ladder of a career, are confined 
to the already ruling classes and are accused of per- 
petuating the present unjust order of things. 

Boarding Schools ar6 criticised because they are 
detached from life. It is true that the boys, living with 
other boys, acquire juvenile standards of value, too little 
influenced by the adults they would meet at home if 
they were Day Boys. 

Public Schools are often accused too of turning out 
standard products. Though people living so closely ea 
long must be similar in some ways, the eimil&rity of 
schoolboys is only superficial. 

What of the future ? Are Public Schools 
worth keeping ? 

The four great contributions they have made of a 
wider culture, hobbies, ^mes and internal autonomy, 
have been absorbed by English Education as a whole 
and started in other j^condary Schools. But no other 
school will ever be able to provide the ideal setting,, 
the microcosm, the miniature worla. 
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In France Now 

Serge Fliegcrs releases througli Nofrontier 
News Service a report on happenings in unoccu- 
pied France. 

In France people are standing in line for six hours 
waiting for the meager ration of food that is still left. 
They have almost forgotten what butter looks like. 
There is no white bread — only a little black bread. 
There is almost no meat. Before the catastrophe, joking 
citizens in the cafes used to say : “ Well, there will al- 
ways be potatoes.’* Today, potatoes arc rationed. 
Public services are completely disorganized. Gas and 
electricity in Vichy, for example, function only at inter- 
vals. Workers who had been occupied on these services 
and in the munition plants are now without work, and 
they walk the streets grumbling. 

Despite motion picture briefs showing demobiliza- 
tion of French trooi^s, most of the remaining French 
army is still being kept under arms for fear of revolu- 
tion, and there is ample reason to believe such an 
eventuality possible. Stoppage of industry and the 
draining off of food reserves by the Germans in ex- 
change for “ Kreditmark,” supposedly redeemable by 
the French Government, the tremendous cost of main- 
taining the German army of occupation, are already 
pretty well known. More serious at the moment is the 
spread of epidemic, already reaching serious proportions 
along the Swiss border, near the Maginot Line, and on 
the Riviera where the city of Nice has been quarantin- 
ed because of some infectious disease. 

The character of the Frenchman requires that he 
hnd a scapegoat for his defeat and hLs misfortune. Last 
time the Germans inarched into Paris, seventy years 
up, three generals, one bishop, and hundreds of Paris 
citizens were lined up against the wall and shot by the 
French Government. This time, aside from the trials 
of the Daladier-Gamelin faction, the direction to be 
taken in search for scapegoats is indicated by the race 
laws decreed shortly after the assumption of power by 
Petain. Unsurpassed in their cruelty by any of the 
infamous Nuremberg laws, these decrees are aimed at 
all foreigners, and especially at Jews. Ghorge Mandel, 
tried along with Daladier, is a Jew whose real name is 
RotLschild. This would be sufficient cause for the and- 
Seinitic petite hourgeouse to hate him even if he had 
not been a member of the ill-fated Daladier Govern- 
ment. But these laws are aimed beyond Cabinet officers. 
Thousands upon thousands of foreignens and Jews who 
had accepted France's invitation of hospitality and lad 
renounced their former citizenship are at the mercy 
of the unfortunate xenophobe trait of many classes of 
Frenchmen, now backed up by the new decree. 
Foreigners are forbidden to telephone, telegraph, travel. 
When it comes to food, they must be the last served. 
They may be accused by a Frenchman of anything he 
likes and imprisoned without trial. If conditions conti- 
nue to become worse, it is possible that a real reign of 
terror may be at hand. 

This state of affairs is approved by Hitler, and 
furthered by his agents, the Qi^po. 
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This talisman enables the wearer to gain fortune, 
success in all kinds of work, fulfilment of the most 
cherished desire and mastery over the evil infl nonces 
of the stars. It alio effects radical cure in people 
suffering from incurable diseases* This charmed 
armlet is well tried and established a unique 
reputation even among the sceptic of sceptics. While 
ordering please give reasons of wearing. PRICE 
RUPEES FIVE. Postage Extra. Entirely refunded 
if proved inefficacious. 

The World-renowned Astrologer 
PANDIT PROBODH KUMAR 80SWAMI, 

“GOSWAMI-LODGE” P.O. Bally. Howrah. 

Phone : Howrah 705. 
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Stoiy of Libya’s Vlfikt for Liberty 

Albert Vinto writes in Asia : 

Snatched from Turkey in 1911 when Constantinople’s 
ihands were tied in the Balkans, it soon proved easier 
occupy than to hold. Revolts broke out which, to quote 
.an official Fascist publication^ required strong and 
decisive action.” It was not till 1914 that the Italians 
^‘succeeded in establishing their authority in all parts 
of Tripoli tania.” Not for long, however. The World 
War gave the Libyans another opportunity, of which 
they were nob .slow to make use. Again tens of thousands 
of troops were poured into the country, and in 1919 
*** the most important opposition in the coastal regions 
was dispersed.” 

The Libyans were not to be easily intimi- 
dated, and they refused to settle down. 

By 1921 it was realized after considerable contact 
with the native elements that for a permanent construc- 
tive conquest it was not sufficient to subdue armed 
resistance,” which means, when stripped of FascL-^t 
'rhetoric, that the Italians nilcd what their garrisons 
held and no more. Tens of thousands of soldiers were 
dcQjatched during the subsequent years; the most 
ferocious methods of Wiirfare were adopted; Italy’s two 
greatest soldiers in modem times, Rudolfo Grazi:xni and 
Pietro Badoglio, were sent alternatively to assunu? 
supreme command of military operations against a 
nation of about a million people — ^yet it was not till 
1932 that General Pietro Badoglio announced the 
complete pacification of every region of Libya.” How 
complete the pacification actually was can be seen from 
the following statement of the official Italian i)ubli(ta- 
tion : “By that time (1932), most of the important 
native leaders had been either subdued on the battle- 
field or driven from the territory.” In other words, the 
Italians themselves acknowledge that the Libyan revolt 
lasted from 1911 to 1932; and, in truth, it was not com- 
pletely squelched till a few years later. 

The fascist imperialism knows how to pre- 
vent the growth of native cultural and i)olilical 
movements : 

During II Duces tour in Libya, a person had only 
to show slightly less enthusiasm than was officially ex- 
pected, to be removed from circulation. Native in- 
tellectuals arc tracked down with the finest of combs; 
and the growth of a native intelligentsia is prcvenl/cd 
by the very simple method of denying schooling. Has 
not Hitler himself written that it is a “sin against 
reason” to lavish western education on colonials. In 
Libya, where “ education is compulsoty for Italians.” 
The total school-going population is less than 70,000. 
although, if natives were given schooling, the figures 
■ should be around 200000. Only a couple of thousand 
Libyans are given even elementary training in reading 
and writing. 

The Libyans fouglht with great bravery, but 
their courage was terribly costly : 

Graziani came to Libya, and before long there was 
hardly a tree or lamp post without a rotting human 
cadaver. Airplanes dropped educated men from a few 
thousand feet in the air; wells were poisoned and others 
were sealed with concrete— a sadistic maneuver the full 
cruelty of which can be appreciated only by those who 
'have trav^d in the desert; madiine guns were turned 


on captives hoarded in camps, and women and children 
were allowed to die from hunger, thirst and disease. 

Not since the days of the barbarian invasions had 
the world seen such mass cruelty. 

Intellectuals in the Service of Communism 

Ignazio Silone, an exiled Italian novelist, 
observes in II Hondo : 

The power of the Communist party, above that 
of other parties— except, perhaps, the Fascist — is that 
it is not satisfied with its member’s participation at 
meetings and exercise of the right to vote. It demands 
not a part of their activity but their whole lives. In 
this sense, it is more an order than a political organiza- 
tion; it is family, church, the only social reality, or, 
what is the same thing, the substitute for all these 
entities. This becomes especially true for members in 
danger of expulsion. Of the bonds which hold members 
to the party, the ideological is not the strongast. The 
party may change its tactics and its program; it may 
say today the opposite of what it said yesterday. Tliat. 
is of no importance, for “ the party is always right.” 
But the very thought of being expelled fills every loyal 
Communist with terror. Since the party is his world, 
to lose it is to descend into hell. While this is the 
power of communism, as of fascism, it is also ils weak- 
ness, for it makes the Communist party the best refuge 
of brainless stupidity. 

The results are most disastrous, especially for the 
intellectual in the service of communism. Since Stalin- 
ism has eclipsed every expression of Russian life undf’v 
the shadow of its bureaucratic dictatorship, Russia his 
not produced a single novel worth reading or a filitj 
worth seeing. 

The author continues : 

The slogans, “ defence of civilization ” and “ social 
humanity,” although adopted in bad faith, helped to 
attract to Stalinism many artist.=! and writers of fir?t 
rank in the Western world. But it wa.s not surprising 
thal. men of integrity like Andre Gide, Aldous Huxley 
and Dos Passes could not long continue to play the 
roles of clowns in the Russian comedy. 

The value of a work of art was determined by Ine 
degree of its acceptance by the Stalinist concordat. A 
novel, a picture, a piece of sculpture or of music was 
acclaimed by the party ptess as a masterpiece, or con- 
demned or ignored, according to the political opinion 
of the author. 

At their “ congresses,” the intellectuals were allowed 
to protest against Fascist censorship, the concentration 
camps in Germany and Italy, the suppression of liberty 
of teaching and the religious persecution in these 
countries, but, thanks to the concordat, they were com- 
pelled to close their eyes to the fact that these wrongs 
existed in Russia to an even higher degree. They could 
complain about the lot of Ossietsky but not that of 
Victor Serge. This gave to the eloquent claims of human 
dignity, freedom of conscience and struggle for demo- 
cracy voiced in these congresses, a strange taste and 
very doubtful effect. 

[Trs. The Livinq Ag•^^ 

Chinese Newspapers in North China 

Chinese newspapermen behind enemy lines 
in North China, in spite of extreme material dis- 
comforts, have shown no decline in iiheir 






enthusiasm for the profession, according to a 
report from a Chungking journa’it^t returning 
from Shansi and Hopei published in a news- 
](*l‘uisc issued by the China information com- 
inittce. 

I'ho largest Chinese news-sheet in that region has 
a circulation of 50,000 copies. On the average, ten 
persons share one copy. Thus, it easily ejjjoys a reading 
public of half a million people. This paper comes out 
every other day. Its editorial and printing rooms are 
in an unostentatious farmhouse in the Taihang moun- 
tains on the Shansi-Hop»ei border. 

During the last Japanese, mop ping-up campaign, 
;^nrifire was dearly audible at the place. Yet the news- 
paper staff stuck to their jobs. Through ainusual calm- 
ness, they managed not to miss a single edition. Mean- 
while, they had made all necessary preparations for 
evacuation at short notice, if the worst should happen. 
However, it did not. 

Mimeographed news-sheets are found practically 
everywhere behind Japanese lines in the northern pro- 
vinces. Once, the Chungking journalist walked into a 
small village not far away from the Peiping-Hankow 
Railway to find three of his co-professionals putting out 
a now's-«heet. The entire staff, from editor to printer, 
boasted of just three men. llie surprising fact is that 
•heir paper, coming out twice a week, actually reaches 
the hands of Chinese inhabitants in the Japanese-con- 
trolled towns of Shihchiachwang and Chengting. 

Several times the Japanese garrisons tried to hunt 
down this troublesome news-sheet. Once, a searching 
j^arty actually entered the village. The village elder 
offered help in the search. What he actually did was 
to tip off the trio to conceal their printing apparatus. 


As soon jis l.he Japanese party had left, the mimeograph 
machine was put to work again. 

In the Western Hills overlooking the city of Peip- 
ing, where Chinese guerillas have their base, is published 
Hie only lithographic new&wsjheet in entire North China 
today. Its editorial rooms are housed in a pagoda^ 
wliich also servos as a watch tower for the guerillas. 
AVorking tht re are some 20 people, many of whom used 
to leach or study in Peiping or Tientsin Universities. 
They lead a simple life, growing their own vegetables 
and gailieririg tlu'ir own vegetables and gathering lueir 
own firewood. 

Through an intricate courier system, more than 
300 coi)ies of every issue are smugged through Japanese 
si ntincls to reach a fairly wide circle of people inside 
Peijiing. It has always been puzzling to the Japanese. 
T)ie pa»per is coming out twice a week. Many of its 
Poijiiijg readers wrote to the editor asking that it should 
be published more often. Several times, readers asked 
for more war news from South China fronts. 

One strikingly similar feature about all these news- 
l)apor offices in North Cliina, the Chungking journalist 
observed, is the presence of firearms. In every office 
there are always a number of rifles and hand grenades 
lying around. When a reporter goes out to get his 
news, he not only carries pencil and paper but also 
hand grenades. This is a well-advised T>J'ecaiJtion, 
because in Hopei and Shansi, where the Chinese and 
Japane.«e lines are so confusingly intermixed, one never 
knows when or where he may run into the enemy. 

New Cures 

In the midst of preoccupation with elemen- 
tal problems of sunrival, doctors, surgeons and" 
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scientists have continued then battle with 
disease. This list of new and successful methods 
of treatment pioneered in 1939-40, recorded by 
The Practitioner, is reproduced here from News 
Review. 

Nicotinic Acid has had romarkablo results in cases 
of an “ encoi)liaIopjithi(j syndrome/’ a sleepy sickness 
infection which cun occur alone or in association with 
pellagra and scurvy. Doses wore given orally every 
-day supplemented by injections of sodium nicotinate. 
Mortality dropped to 31*8 per cent. 

Cod-liver Oil was found to make a good dressing 
for wounds. Sulphanilimide * powder used locally for 
wounds has had beneficial effects, especially with sodium 
sulphate dressings. 

Thrombosis . — ^Highly successful has been the us^ 
of Heparin, an anti-coagulant, in cases of thrombosis 
(coagulation of the blood in cases of week heart or 
injury). 

Heparin was originally extracted from mammalian 
liver. i>oin ox-lung, doctors have now extracted a 
•crystalline barium salt of equal potency. When this salt 
is treated with excess of ammonium bicarbonate solu- 
tion, Ihe barium can be completely removed. Tlie 
Heparin, precipitated wtih acetic acid, is dried and 
fltored ns a white powder. Non-toxic to humans, it con 
1)6 administered within three hours of an operation. 

Breast-feeding . — Doctors maintain that infant mor- 
tality is to be lowered, breast-feeding must be increased. 
To arrest the failure of laefation in individual cases a 
new method has been found. 

Using two preparation of the lactogenic factors of 
the anterior pituitary gland (*' pro-lactin ” and ** phy.so- 
lactin *’) doctors obtained satisfactory results in 75 i er 
•cent of women treated in the first weeks of the lactation. 
Injection into the muscle.s is the means of treatment. 

Asthma . — Insulin (15-25 injections daily, or eveiy 
other day) relieved severe intractable asthma in children. 
TTie inhalation of helium-oxygen mixtures also proved 
effective. Air admin i.stered under pressure has proved 
beneficial in severe cases. 

Allergy. — Hay-fever victims are usually people 
allergic to feather or down pillows, house dust, animal 
hairs, etc. In one ca.se a barman’s hands swelled when- 
ever he touched a lemon. A cook’s hands swelled (ii 
handling flour or when peeling potatoes. A child’s lip 
swelled when touched with fish or egg-white. 

Beneficial treatment in severe cases has consisted 
of adrenaline doses administered hypodermically or in 
a gelatine or glycerin base. Further treatment includt^d 
avoidance of shellfish, fish, strawberries, cheese, nuts, 
oggB. wheat, milk, pork. 

Hydrochloric acid delays food allergen absorption; 
alcohol, which hastens it, is forbidden. Cosmetics 
containing orris root must be avoided, also feather, down, 
or horse-hair pillows. 

Blood Transfusion . — Research showed that it is 
possible for an allergic blood donor to transfer allergic 

♦Drug used with remarkable effects in cases of 
pneumonia, puerperal meningitis, etc. 


sensitivity to a previously normal recipient. Re- 
searchists DeGowin and Hardin mention a donor who 
suffered from angioneurotic cedema for 20 yeare and 
later gave blood to ten recipients, four of whom develop- 
ed such severe S 3 Tnptoms of the illness that transference 
had to be discontinued. Doctors conclude that drug 
sensitivity may be transferred in the same way. 


Co-education in India 

Writing in the International Review of 
Missions^ Dt. Miss Eleanor MacDougall, former- 
ly Principal of a women^s college in India, 
makes the following observation on co-education 
in India : 

If co-education can be really such, and men and 
staff in which men and women teacher in equal burden 
and responsibility in a college which has been designed 
with equal consideration of the special needs of men 
and women students, there is much to be said in its 
favour. For every little children and for post-graduate 
students it is obviously the right method, and this b> 
cause in such cases the great disadvantages of co- 
education in India — ^the excessive size of classes and 
the disproportion between the two sexes— do not arise. 
Also, at the undergraduate stage there is value in the 
natural association of young men and young women at 
the period in their lives when by social custom marriage 
is much in their thoughts and in the thoughts of their 
friends and guardians for them. If familiarity breeds 
contempt, mystery breeds curiosity, which is worse. 
And familiarity need not breed contempt. It may pro- 
duce a degree of indifference which is wholesome, and 
it is all to the goed if young people are interested in 
each other not as individuals of different sexes but as 
fellow-students and as fellow-members of a community. 
Also, there is great value in the combination of home 
life with studies, if the student lives in a university city. 
But many students come from country towns or from 
villages, and a hostel at its best cannot fulfil the func- 
tion of a residental college, of which the distinctive 
features are the sharing of a common life by the 
teachers and students and the unity of the academic 
and domestic life of all. 

It will be best for India, as it is best for England 
and the United States, that both types of education 
should exist, and that parents should have both possi- 
bilities for their daughters’ college studies. But at 
present, until the co-educational type of education has 
been thought out and properly organized, the education 
of undergraduate women at men’s colleges is largely 
par^itic and gives little scope for the development of 
their own suitable type of education. In a women’s col- 
lege women students work out their own ideas and bear 
their own responsibilities. It is extremely important at 
the present stage of the development of women’s inde- 
pendence in India that there should be some institutions 
in which they can have full freedom of fashion, their 
own way of life and devise their own intellectual and 
social activities. 


Printed and Pablldi^ .by Ramesh Chandra Roy Choudhury, Prabasi Press, Calcutta. 
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Mr. Amery Again 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of Stale for 
Jn(]ia, has once attain repeated in somewhat new 
phraseology liis views relating to the Indian 
situation and problem. As iIktc is nothing 
substantially new in them, no detailed criticism 
of iJiem is called for. He “ still maintain (s) 
that the offer jof an (uilarged Executive Council] 
is a generous and a far-reaching one,'’ in spite 
of the fact that no Indian political party, not 
even the most moderate, has found it worthy 
of acceptance. Under the circumstances, what 
was the good in saying that the offeir still re- 
mains open, as the Viceroy has made plain in 
his recent statement to t.lie Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce ? ” And that t’he approach can come 
at any time now from the Indian side ” ? Surely 
no Indian side is dying to aiiproach the autocrats 
at New Delhi and London in order to go into 
the imperialist parlour. 

Mr. Amery has said : 

‘‘ On the other hand it is a mistake to assert, as have 
some Indian critics and some British critics, that an 
enlarged Executive Council would not continue to have 
the same collective re^onsibility as t.he present Execu- 
tive Council or that its members would not have im- 
portant administrative duties. It is in any case obvious, 
apart, from any question of constitutional theory, that in 
actual operation, such an executive would have carried 
great weight with His Majesty’s Government and that 
an enlarged (*xecutive would have been a feature that 
once embarked ujoon would have been permanent.” 

One main point is, to whom is the proposed 
enlarged Executive Council to be responsible ? 
The British Government want that it should be 


responsible to His Majesty’s Government, as the 
l)rcsent ('ouncil is. But Indian political parties 
want that it should be responsible to the Indian 
Legislature. Mr. Amery thinks that that would 
have been “ to change the whole basis of the 
Indian Government in the middle of a war.” 
So the present basis must continue till the end 
of the war, after which a change is promised. 
What exactly tliat change will be, and when 
exactly that change will take place have not been 
definitely said by any authority whose promise 
the British Parliament would he bound to carry 
out. It has been said both in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords without 
a single dissentient voice being raised against 
the statement that Parliament cannot be bound 
even by the promise of the Sovereign himself 
against its judgment. As Parliament is the ulti- 
mate authority any dependable promise can be 
made only by it in the form of a short Act or 
something similar to it. 

Another main point, to which neither the 
Secretary of State nor the Viceroy has referred 
is what powers the enlarged Executive Council 
is to have. An enlarged Executive Council 
without substantial powers, even if it became 
a permanent feature, would not be of any value 
except to job-hunters. 

In Mr. Amcry’s opinion “ the real problem 
today is one that only Indians can solve for 
themselves.” Yes, after Britishers have done 
their best to complicate it and to keep it com- 
plicated, we must unravel the tangled skein to 
the satisfaction of those who continue to reserve 
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to themselves full power to thwart and frustrato 
any Indian solution of the problem. 

Mr. Amery speaks of the risks of disinte- 
gration and confusion, as if Indians are less 
interested than Britishers in preventing such 
risks. Obligations to the Indian States (is it 
really to the States or to their rulers ?) and to 
the present personnel of the services are also trot- 
ted out again. Do not the interests of the vast 
hungry, illiterate and disease-stricken millions 
count for more than those of the princes and the 
services ? And is there really any opi)osition 
between the true interests of the princes and 
services and those of the masses ? 

Independence Day Pledge 

This year’s Independence Day pledge, 
is.siied by Mahatma Gandhi, runs as follows : — 

“ We believe that it is an iuiilienable right of the 
Indian peo])le as of any other people to have freedom 
and enjoy the fruits of thedr toil and liavo the necessi- 
ties of life so tliat they may have full opportunities of 
growth. 

We Ijeliovo also that if any (iovornnient deprives 
a people of these rights and oppresses them the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abolish it, Ihe 
British Clovernment in India has not only de])rived the 
Indian pfH)i)le of their freedom but has based itself on 
exploitation of the masse.s and has ruined India econo- 
mically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We be 
liove, therefore, that India must sever the British con- 
nection and attain Puma Swaraj or complete indepen- 
dence. 

“We r(?cognise that the most effective way of gain- 
irig our freedom is not through violence. India has 
gained strength and .velf-reliancf' and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods 
and it is by adh(;ring to these methods that our (country 
will attain independence. 

“ We pledge ourselves anc'w to the independence of 
India and solemnly resolve to carry out non-violf?ntly 
the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained. 

“ We believe that non-violent action in general and 
preparation for non-violent direct action in particular 
require the siic(!essful working of the constructive pro- 
gramme of Khadi. communal harmony and removal of 
untouchability. We shall seek every opportunity of 
spreading goodwill among fellowmen without distinction 
of caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from 
ignorance and poverty those who have been neglected 
and to advance in every w^ay the interests of those who 
are considered to be backward and suppressed. We 
know that though wc are out to destroy the imperialistic 
s>’stem, wc have no rpiarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction 
between caste Hindus and Harijans must be abolished 
and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their 
daily conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non- 
violent conduct. Though our religious faith may be 
different, in our mutual relations we will act as children 
of mother India hound by common nationality and 
common political and economical interest. 

“Charka and Khadi are an integral part of our 
constructive programme for the resuscitation of the 
700,000 vi’Iagee of India and for the removal of the 
grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, 


spin regularly, use for our personal requirements nothing 
but Khadi and so far as possible products of village 
handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do like- 
wise. . 

“ We pledge ourselves to disciplined observance of 
the (kDiigrcss principles and policies and to keep in 
readiness to respond to the call of the Congress whenever 
it may come for carrying on the .struggle for the indepen- 
dence of India. 

“ In view of the fact that individual civil disobedi- 
ence ha.s already commenced and that a large number 
of Congressmen have already been imprisoned all over 
India, it becomes the special duty of every Indian to 
concentrate with redoubled zeal on the constructive 
programme, without the fulfilment of which no civil 
disobcMlience, mass or individual, can help us to win 
and retain Swaraj. f’oncTetely expre.^sod, con.structive 
programme mean.s univer.<^’alization of handspinning and 
Khadi and popularization of village industric^s and vil- 
lage product.^. M^e reeognize that the effective spread 
of non-violence must bring about communal harmony 
and complete eradication of untouchability in ever> 
shape and form.” 

This year’s pledge is same as last year’s 
with the exception of the last paragraph, whicli 
is this year’s addition. 

Thoufi^li we do not belong to the Congress 
and though we do not accept some of tlie opinions 
expressed in the “ pledg(‘ ” in their entirety, we 
have be(*n for many decades and still an* 
solemnly resolved to carry on the striiggh* for 
freedom and independence “ till Puma Swaraj 
is attained.” 

Gandhiji^s Instmctiom For Observance 
of Independence Day 

Mahatma Gandhi issued Iho following 
instructions for the proper observance* of 
Indefiendence Day : 

“I hope that every man and woman in India, 
whether Congres.«man or otherwise, will realise the gra- 
vity of the struggle and will resolve on the forthcoming 
Independence Day upon dedicraling himself or herself 
to the service of the country in term.«? of the million.s. 
Swaraj based on non-violence does not mean mere 
transfer of power. It should mean complete deliverance 
of the toiling yet starving million.9 from the dreadful 
evil of economic serfdom: This can only be attained 
l>y the propertied few indentifying themselves with the* 
millions and by their readiness to sacrifice their all for 
the Iatlrr’.s sake. 

“ It must bo a day of fraternisation, abolition of 
iintouchability from our hearts, giving up of spirituous 
liquors, self-spinning and sale and spread* of Khadi and 
village industries. There is to be no civil disobedience 
on that day. For we must not invite disturbance of our 
meetings and processions, and Prabhat Pheries on that 
day. The day may begin with Prabhat Pheries followed 
by flag hoisting and flag salutation. In the evening 
there may be processions terminating in pubMc meetings 
where the pledge may he explained clause by clause and 
administered by the chairman and solemnly accepted 
by the audience. Where there are already restrictions 
they must be obeyed. From such voluntary obedience 
comes the strength for and the right of civil resistance.” 
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The Congress Constructive Programme ” 

We consider the Congress “ constructive 
programme ” of khadi, communal harmony and 
removal of untouchability important. Without 
communal harmony and the removal of untouch- 
ability Swaraj cannot be attained non-violently. 
Even if we had swaraj, and if there was untouch- 
ability in our midst, we should have to remove 
it for the sake of securing to every one a funda- 
inental human right in order that he or she might 
attain his or her full stature and develop 
personality to full capacity, for the sake 
of humanity, and for making sw^araj 
genuine. Even if we had swaraj, communal 
harmony would be necessary for its preservation 
and for the maintenance of non-violence. 
The promotion of spinning is necessary for 
providing tlui mass of the peo])le, mostly 
Mgricultiirists, with a subsidiary source of income, 
jiartioularly during the period when there are 
lio agricultural operations and for inculcating 
habits of steady industry and eradicating indo- 
l(‘nc(‘. As the dcwil finds some mischief for idle 
liands to do, spinning has also a bearing on the 
f bservanc(^ of non-violence. But we do not 
tliink that it is ra'cessary for every one to spin 
in oj*(l(‘r to win Swaraj or to observe non- 
violence. It is imaginable that there arc or may 
be numerous persons engaged re-gularly every 
day in some useful non-violent occupation other 
than spinning. 

Congress^ Reasons For Seeking 
Termination of British Rule 

It is stated in the Independence Day pledge 
tliat as “ The British (lOvernment in India has 
not only deprived the Indian people of their 
1‘rtedom but has based itself on the exploitation 
of the masses and has ruine'd India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually/' therefore,, 
“ India must sever the British connection and 
attain Puma Swaraj or comjilete indeiiendenct'."' 

As stated, these must undoubtedly b(* con- 
■^idered sufScient reasons. 

America deprived the Filipinos of their 
freedom only temporarily but not for long, and 
America did not ruin the Philippine Islands 
economically, politically, culturally and spiri- 
tually. Yet th(‘ Filipinos have longed for 
independence and may obtain full freedom ere 
long. 

So the question may be asked ; Supposing 
the British Government in India had deprived 
the Indian people of their freedom only for a 
brief period, and supposing it had not based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses and had 


not ruined India economically, politically, cul- 
turally and spiritually, would it not have been 
neccssaiy and desirable for India to be fully free 
and completely independent even in that case ? 
We think, and we believe Congressmen also 

think, it would have been. 

For Indians arc men, not cattle. Cattle arc 
taken care of by others. Human beings, if they 
want to deserve the name of man, must lake 

care of themselves, must manage their own 

alfairs, and must continually grow to self-ruling 
capacity — by learning through mistakes, ifi 
necessaiy. Or, in other words, the ideal 

of life for human beings is not merely to be well- 
fed, well-clothed, well-housed and proixirly 
looked after, but also to b(‘ masters of them- 
selves and their affairs and possessed of the 
capacity for and the power of self-direction in 
the onward march of progress. No doubt it is 
1 asier to rouse people to make strenuous efforts 
to regain independence by telling them how they 
have been oppressed and deprivc'd of their rights 
and how their country has been ruined een- 
nomicaUy, politically, culturally and spiritually, 
than by simply calling their .atUaition to the 
ideal of human life and appealing to them to 
realize that ideal. Nevertheless, in order that 
the f>cople may carry on the struggle for. freedom 
with correct understanding of its charaetcr and 
with full vigour, keeping before them the true 
and perfect ideal of life, they should be roused 
to action by both the methods mentioned above, 
with due regard to 'historical truth. 

Has The British Government Ruined 
India Economically ? 

We shall now consider whether the British 
Government has ruined India cconornically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually. Tins can 
be done here only very briefly. If sucli ruin 
has taken place in any direction during British 
rule, it need not be considered whetlicr it Isas 
been broiight about deliberately or is an indirict 
result of British rule and the British connection 
and coni act with India. 

That the indigenous industries and trade of 
India have been practically ruined during British 
rule admits of no doubt. How this 'has come to 
pass is narrated in Major B. D. Basil's book on 
the Ruin of Indian Trade and Industries. That 
endeavours have been going on for some time 
past for the resuscitation of the dying and dead 
indigenous industries of India and for the start- 
ing and carrying on of large-scale industries 
with the help of Jiower-driven machinery, does 
not disprove the fict of the ruin. It is no doubt 
a fact that at present India probably produces 
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more goods than in the pre-British period of her 
history. But most of the large-scale industries 
are owned and carried on by foreigners and 
most of the profits go to them. licence, though 
the quantity of goods at present produced m 
India probably exceeds what was produced in 
the pre-British period, the volume of production 
does not go to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses of the people. The masses of the people of 
India arc at present far poorer than the mass of 
the people in free and independent countries, in 
our day. Similarly, the volume of the inland 
and overs( as trade of India may he at present 
greater than before. But formerly all the trade 
was practically in the hands of the jieople of 
the country. But now most of the trade is in 
foreign hands. The transport of goods within 
the country, the coastal traffic and the canying 
of goods and passengers across the seas have al- 
most entirely gone out of the hands of the i)eople 
of the country. The flestruction of India’s 
mercantile marine was effected during the rule 
of the East India Company. The State rail- 
ways in Irulia are only nominally the property 
of the Indian nation. They can be really so 
only when the country becomes politically and 
economically independent. 

Has The British Government Ruined 
India Politically ? 

The very fact that India is a subject country 
provc'S the truth of the statement that India 
1ms been ruined j)olitically. The Indian States 
are only nominally self-ruling. Even the rulers 
of th(‘ biggest States are no more indcjKmdent, 
no more masters of themselves, than the 
humblest man in British India. The final politi- 
cal power does not rest with any Indian or 
any body of Indians in India but with foreigners 
outside India living far from the country. 

Any comparison of the kind of administra- 
tion prevailing at present with wdiat was pre- 
valent at the time of the gradual occupation of 
the country by the British is beside the point. 
Like the majority of monarchs of those days in 
countries outsider India, the Indian monarchs 
w^re autocrats. But whether Hindu, Buddhist, 
Muslim or Sikh, they were Indian, and the 
final power was in their hands. There is now 
some local self-government. But the local self- 
governing bodies do not possess more power 
than what the village communities existing at 
the time of the British occupation exorcised. 
There has been a brief spell of so-called pro- 
vincial autonomy. But the constitution, which 
has pleased no community, class or section of 


the people, was British-made and is unalterable 
by Indians. 

There is at present undoubtedly a greater 
political awakening through the length and 
breadth of India than during the period im- 
mediately preceding the British occupation. Our 
political consciousness is of the modern type. 
There is a feeling of national oneness w’hich did 
not exist at the time of the British occupation. 
But it cannot be said that the British 
Government has deliberately and knowingly 
brought this political consciousness into being. 
It is the work of the Time-spirit, whatever that 
expression may mean. For, we find a similar 
awakening and a more fruitful one in Turkey, 
Iran, Afghanistan, China and Japan — coun- 
tries which were never subject to British rule. 
But, though political awakening and sense of 
national unity are not peculiar products of 
British rule alone and were not produced of set 
purpose by the British GovernnK nt, we need not 
quarrel with anybody who may say that the 
British rulers of India builded better than they 
knew or wanted to. 

Has The British Government Ruined 
India Culturally ? 

We have not been able to understand exactly 
wdiat the Congress leaders mean by saying that 
the British Government has ruined India cul- 
turally. The culture of a country includes its 
arts and crafts, its educational endeavours, its 
religion, its literature in the broadest sense, its 
musical and other entertainments and its science. 
Some of our indigenous crafts are no longer in 
existence and some are in a moribund condition. 
The purely Indian styles of architi^clurc are no 
longer followed by our builders, but somewhat 
new styles of a mixed character have come into 
exisUnce under British influence. An attempt 
is being made to revive a purely Indian style 
in a somewhat modified form. Perhaps no purely 
Indian style of sculpture is any longer followed, 
but .successful efforts are being made to evolve 
an Indian style of sculyiture. 

In painting, Abanindranath Tagore and his 
disciples and followers have been successful in 
producing works which are the fruits of their 
genius. Other Indian painters, who though not 
his disciples or the disciples of his disciples, have 
been indirectly inspired and stimulated by their 
examples. 

Seeing that Rabindranath Tagore alone has 
composed far more songs (and set them to 
music) than any master musician of the East or 
the West, living or dead, it cannot be said that 
the British Government has ruined India cul- 
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turally in the sphere of music, though it has done 
little to encourage music. Musical conferences 
j)romoted by Indians are the order of the day. 

We have no definite information as to the 
extent to which music was cultivated and the 
art of dancing was practised in the pre-British 
jK-riod ; — perhaps prolessional musicians and 
danceuses enjoyed greater patronage than at 
present. Nor have we any precise' idea of the 
indigenous theatricals of those days : — most pro- 
bably they had at that time greater vogue than 
now. Dancing had long ceased to be looked 
u|)on as respectable in many parts of the coimtr>\ 
But at present many girls and young women of 
respectable families dance in public, and new 
dance forms have been evolved — -particularly at 
Santiniketan. As in music, so in dancing and 
the histrionic arts, Tagore’s achievement has 
been very remarkable. The modern Indian 
stage owes a great deal to Western influence. 
But the Britisli Government cannot claim any 
credit f('r all tliese developments. The einema 
is an (uitirely non-Indian form of enb'rtaininent 
introduced into India. But there does not scorn 
to be any fine type of culture in it. Nor is its 
introduction into the country due to State initia- 
tiv(' or State encouragement. 

In Science in its modern sense India has 
not produced as many masters as even some 
small countries of the West. But it must be said 
that it has produced during the Britif^h period 
sfnne master minds in science, state encourage- 
ment to science of a very meagre description 
notwithstanding. Such scientists did not exist 
in India in the pre-British medieval India. 

As icigards literature, we can speak only 
of Bengal’s achievement from personal know- 
ledge. During the British period Bengali 
literature has made remarkable progress both 
in prose and poetry, so that Bengal now ]X)s- 
sesses a literature which surpasses any which 
she possessed before, both in quality and volume. 
This may be true of other provinces also. Both 
Bankim Chandra Chttterjee and Rabindranath 
Tagore — -a eknow lodged masters in the republi(* 
of Bengali letters, have ascribed the flowering 
of Bengali literary genius, partly to Bengal’s 
contact with Englisli literature in particular and 
Western learning in general. We do not know' 
whether this is true of the modern literatures of 
other provinces. 

Of course, the progress of Bengali litera- 
ture has not been due to State help. On the 
contrary, for some years past the idiosyncrasies 
and rules of the Bengal Government’s text-book 
committees have resulted in debasing school 
literature. 


As regards education, there was more 
literacy in Bengal (and probably in some 
other provinces, too) in the immediately pre- 
British period than now'. And there were more 
primary schools per mille of ix)pulati()n and 
more Sanskrit seminaries than now. But in the 
acquisition of knowledge in the modern sense 
and in higher learning in the modern sense, the 
country has made greater progress than before — 
thougfh this progress is not worth speaking of in 
comparison witli that of the civilized countries 
of the world outside India. The London County 
Council spends more money on elementary edu- 
cation alone than the British Government in 
India does on all sorts of education combined 
in the whole of British India ! 

Though the number of Sanskrit seminaries 
is smaller than before', modern scholars possess 
a wddor know^ledge^ of the treasures of Sanskrit 
and Pali literatures than in the age just preced- 
ing British rule, and Indian archaeology has 
iiiad(‘ some i)rogross. The Stab; in India can 
claim a little credit for the small and very 
inadequate amount of money which it has spent 
for the conservation of ancient literatures and 
monuments and for researoh(;s connected theie- 
wdth. 

Religion forms part of culture. Whether 
there was more of true religion in India just 
before the rise of the British power in India 
than there is in modern times will be briefly 
indicated in the next note. 

While considering wdiether the British 
Government has ruined India culturally or not, 
w'o were reminded of a passage in a Bulletin, 
dated November 7t'h, 1938, received from 'the 
China Information Committee. It occurs there- 
in in an article eiititl(;d “ The Cultural Problem 
of China ” and runs thus : 

When (wo entirely different, cnllnres meet and 
clash, two thinjij^ may happen to the one which emerges 
second bcvst from the contest. First,, it may cease to 
grow and perhaps, even go out of existence, or it may 
re-orientate itself and carry on to a greater future. 
TJie latter proceKs rcMiiiirea a great deal of cultural 
vitality anrl an abundance of willingness to unlearn and 
learn.” 

Indian culture, it seems to us, possesses this 
vitality and some Indians at any rate possess 
sufficient willingness to unlearn and learn. 
Hence our culture has not received its death- 
blow at the hands of any adversary and may 
reorientate itself and carry on to a greater future. 

Macaulay and some other Anglicists wanted 
to produce in India an educated class European 
in their ways of thinking and likes and dislikes 
but browm in complexion. For a time their 
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desire found some fruition. But revulsion and 
reaction followed. 

Chi the whole out opinion is that the British 
Government has not ruined our culture in India. 
Neither 'has it given it any encouragement worth 
speaking of. 

No doubt, our culture has been influenced 
and modified by foreign cultures. But is there 
any other civilized countiy of which this is not 
true? 

Has The British Government Ruined 
India Spiritually ? 

Whether the Government of file East India 
Company or that of the British Crown ever- 
intended or tried to destroy India's spirituality 
need not be considered, though Western Christian 
missionaries with direct and indirect State aid 
and encouragement have tried to replace inde- 
genous siiirituality by Westcirn Christianity. 
Only the i)resent degree and extent of 'India's 
spirituality need be compared with what existed 
before the rise of the British power in India. 
Such comparison is not easy, for two reasons: 
it is not easy to give an exact definition of Indian 
spirituality, and w^e do not possess any adequate 
knowledge of the spiritual condition of India 
just before British rule. Nevertheless, let us 
l>lace some considerations before the reader. 

At present the places of pilgrimage of 
Hindus, Muslims and others lare visited by 
more pilgrims than before. This may or may not 
be due wholly or mainly to the facilities for tra- 
vel given by railways, steamers, etc. This fact 
may or may not " be a test of spirituality. 
Indians at i>r(jscnt spend more money on the 
establishment and maintenance of orphanages, 
asylums for widows, hospitals and other chari- 
table institutions, and for the relief of sufferers 
from famine, flood, earthquakes and stonns than 
before. This may be an indication of greater 
spirituality. At present, there are every year 
more Saraswati Pujas and some other Pujas by 
Hindus and more ceremonial cow sacrifices by 
Muslims than before. AVliat is their ‘ spiritual ' 
significance ? 

Some philanthropic activities of the 
Brahmo Sanuij and the Arya Snmaj have been 
undertaken and Ramakrishna Sevashrams 
(Homes of Service for Suffering Humanity) 
have coine into existence during British rule. 
They did* not exist before. They are the results 
of spirituality. 

Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, Hindu 
Mahasabha, Sanatan Dharma Mahasabha, 
Bharat Sevashram Sangha, Hindu Mission and 
other Hindu organizations may give some indi- 


cations of t!he growth or decline of Hindu 
spirituality if their non-political objects and 
activities be considered. These arose during 
British rule. 

Similarly among Muslims thci Ahmadiya 
movement, the Wahabi movement, the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema, etc., arose during British rule and 
may be considered in order to decide whether 
Muslims are now more spiritually-minded than 
before. 

As regards Buddhism, the Mahabodhi Society 
comes to mind. It belongs to modern times. 

All the other Indian religious communities 
cannot be mentioned here exhaustively. 

Thugs had a ‘ religion ' of their own. 
Thuggee was suppressed during British rule. 
The cremation of living widows wilh their dead 
husbands, tlu‘ throwing of babies sacrificially 
into the sea at Ganga ^^agar, fenuilt* infanticide 
among Rajputs, self-torture during the Cliadak 
f(;stival, and other similaf practices w(‘re put a 
stop to during British rule. This fact may be 
taken into account for determining whether our 
spirituality has increased or decreased. 

As Mahatma Gandhi was born and is living 
during British rule and as the truth, non- 
violence, soul-force and purity which he teach- 
es by precept and exampU* are spiritual 
(jualities, it may be held that the British 
Government has not ruined Indian spirituality 
so far as these are concerned. 

We have not yet mentioned any religious 
and social reform movements. Some will con- 
sider them as marks of the decline or death 
of spirituality, others as those of its opposite. 
But it may be permissible to mention them. 

The Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the 
Ramakrishna Mission, the Theosophical Society, 
the Radhasoami Sect, Sri Aurobindo's movement, 
the Ahmadiya sect, many Christian Ashramas, 
and the like? did not exist before the rise of the 
British power in India; they exist now. So far 
as w-e are aware, reforming bodi(?s and move- 
ments similar to these did not exist in India at 
the time; immediately preceding the establish- 
ment of British rule in India. 

The British period of Indian history can 
claim as its owm, Rammohun Roy, Devendra- 
nath Tagore, Dayananda Saraswati, Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, Keshub Ohunder Sen, 
Sivanath Sastri, Veereshalingam Pantulu, Sadhu 
Hiranand, Swami Vivekananda, Swami Shrad- 
dhananda, Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo and others. Do their 
lives indicafe the utter ruin of India's 
spirituality ? 

On the whole, we are of the opinion that 
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the British Government has not succeeded in 
raining Indian spirituality, if it ever tried to do 
.^0, which we doubt. 

Of course, India’s spirituality has been in- 
fluenced and modified by contact with foreign 
spirituality. But so has the spirituality of every 
other country whidh has intercourse, with other 
countries. 

A New Enemy of Spirituality 
in India 

If the British Government ever intended to 
destroy spirituality or religiosity in India, it 
seems to have given up that intention. It favours 
what is called religious education in educational 
institutions and wants, in the pursuit of its 
imperial policy, that Hindus, Muslims and other 
ndigious communities should be veny^ orthodox, 
at least in the observance of the externals of 
their religions. In Bengal it allows the ministiy 
to promote' Muhammadan obscurantism as also 
to fosU'r Muslim religiosity in schools and 
colleges Unmindful of t'he inconvenience it may 
thereby cause to non-Muslims. 

The enemy of spirituality which India has 
m\y to mei't is not the British Government. A 
n(‘\v en(*my has to he met. And that is Marxism, 
Ijoninism, or communism — w^hichever name 
may he preferred. We rt'cognize the good that 
lli(‘re is in communism. Wc gladly recognize 
that it elevates the economic condition of the 
masses and endeavours to spread education 
among them; — ^we refer of course to what com- 
munists hav(* done outside India. But as it does 
not attach any importance to spirituality, we 
have called it an enemy of spirituality. If all 
Those who believe or profess to believe in spiri- 
iuality do not make far greater efforts tn raise 
the economic and intellectual condition of the 
ma.sses than they now do, the masses ever^^where 
will be captured by the communiste. 

“ //i- Who Wrestles With Us 
Strengthens Us 

In considering the results of the contact and 
conflict of different cultures and religions one is 
naturally reminded of Emerson’s saying, ‘ He 
who wTcstles with us vstrengtfiens us.’ Provided 
the combat does not lead to the utter collapse 
of either party, it cannot but strengthen both. 
This is as true of man’s spirit as of his body. 

Culture Contacts and Conflicts in 
Medieval India 

During the centuries in the middle ages 
which saw in India the contact and conflict of 


Hindu culture and tJliat of Arabia and Persia, 
the indigenous culture of India, including its 
spirituality, was not ruined or destroyed. The 
appearance of the great saints, reformers and 
poets of those times, Ramananda, Ravidas, 
Kabir, Dadu, Ramdas, Eknath, Tulasidas, Nanak, 
Chaitanya, Surdas, ''Pukaram, and others (we 
do not name them in chronological or any other 
order), rather betokens a great cultural and 
spiritual upheaval than the cultural and spiri- 
tual ruin of medieval India. 

It seems that when any exotic culture comes 
from abroad, it acts as a sort of challenge to the 
indigenous culture. The protagonists of the 
latter feci called iipon to put into circulation the 
ancient cultural and spiritual hoards of the 
(‘ountry, adding to their fresh coins minted from 
ore extracted from the inexhaustible indigenous 
mines of the spirit. 

What hai>pens when a stranger comes to our 
homes ? If he does not come with any hostile 
intent, we make as brave a show as w^e^can of 
our apparel, furniture, viands and plates. If 
he comes with hostile intent, we put on our most 
invulnerable armour and use our best weapons. 

Something similar may happen wdien exotic 
and indigenous cultures are juxta]>osc?d. Both 
may be energized. 

Proselytizing missions and * parliaments of 
religion ’ both bring out the best features of all 
living religious denominations. 

When some variety of garden flower or fruit 
which was once fine deteriorates in quality, it 
may regain its lost ,^‘xcellencc and vitality by 
being grafted on some wild stock of inferior fine- 
ness but greater vitality. 

In ancient times in India it happened more 
than once that non-Indian invaders became 
Hinduized and the culture of the country 
flourished under them more vigoroiislji^ than ever. 

Examples of Cultural and Spiritual 
Conflict Leading to Renascence 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy there was undoubtedly a cultural and 
sf)iritual conflict in our country. The renowmed 
Cliristian missionaries of those days stigmatized 
Hinduism as mere idolatrous polytheism. Ram- 
mohun Roy took up the gauntlet and using the 
Vedanta and the Upanishads proved that 
Hinduism in its pristine purity was not at all 
idolatrous and polytheistic. He did not rest 
content with merely defending Hinduism. He 
turned the tables upon the trinitarian Christian 
missionaries. Nor did he rely upon the ancient 
spiritual weapon alone. The sword of his own 
rationalism was also brought into requisition. 
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In all the great movements which made for 
a renovated Indian nation Rammohun Roy took 
a leading part, liaving in fact set on foot all the 
most potent of them. 

The cultural and spiritual movement set on 
foot by Rammohun Roy has been continued and 
strengthened by Devendranath Tagore, KesTiub 
Chunder Sen, Sivanath Sastri and others, fighting, 
When the occasion demanded it, with the sword 
of the spirit. Vivekananda, though not in the 
direct line of ' a|H)Stolic succession,* has himself 
said that ho took up the task, as he understood 
it, mapped out by Rammohun Roy. 

The role of Rabindranath has had a distinc- 
tion all its own. Though di'.ft in the use of the . 
sword of the intellect and of the spirit, which 
ho plies eflectivcly when needed, the citadels of 
many an orthodox, many a doubting, many a 
scoffing and many a hostile heart have capitu- 
lated to the strains of his Vina, the captives 
remaining unconscious all the while that they 
have been captur(‘d. His devotional, palriotic 
and other songs arc in universal use wherever 
the Bengali language is spoken and understood. 

The Pan jab having h(*on for centuries the 
gateway through which successive hordes of 
Muslim invaders entered India and being also 
in the immediate vi(^inil:y of Muslim countries had 
been all but d('-Tndianized and Arabo-Persiani- 
zed when Swami Dayananda Saraswati rose and 
chanted his Vcdic spell. Tt was stupor, not death, 
which had overtaken the Land of the Five 
Rivers. So there was an immediate response, 
arid Indian culture has been flourishing there 
again. In the initial stages Dayananda received 
help and co-o|)eration fnau some of those leaders 
of the Birahmo vSarnaj with whom he had spiri- 
tual affinity. 

Scientists on India s Economic Plight 
Under British Rule 

Dr. M. N. Saha, who has had much to do 
with the initiation of the National Planning 
movement and also some other distinguished 
scientists have been publishing the monthly 
Science and CvLture for some years past. In its 
issue for March, 1940, if had a telling and docu- 
mented article on the economic condition of 
'India under British rule, which concluded thus : 

“ Without commit tinp: ourselves in any way with the 
full implications of the Congress resolution, the opinion 
may be expressed that the wording relating to ‘economic 
ruin^ understates the situation us it focusses attention 
only on drainage of wealth and exploitation. 'Fhe eco- 
nomic backwardness is flO per cent, due to the absence 
of a planned policy of development of the country’s 
natural resources. The following clause may, therefore, 
be added : 


The British Government has shown the greatest 
reluctance in adopting a policy for the fullest develop- 
ment of the natural resources in power, minerals, chemi- 
cals, forest and agricultural products in which India 
abounds, according to the latest methods of science and 
technology, and in taking up a scheme of industrial 
expansion, and has therefore failed to work for a better 
and modern standard of life for the Indian masses.” 

We Fully Support Independence Resolve 

We arc very glad that Independence Day 
has been observed with enthusiasm and solemni- 
ty all over the country. We unreseiwedly 
support the determination to be independent and 
free. 

Sir P. C. Ray 80th Birthday Celebration 

We are glad that a movement has been set 
on foot by Sir N. N. Sircar and other prominent 
citizens of Calcutta to celebrate and comme- 
morate in a fitting maniuT the occasion of the 
completion of the (nghtictli year of Sir P. C. 
Riiy’s bfc in August, 1941. It is proposc^d to 
rais(^ a fund for carrying on scientific and in(lu^s- 
trial research and associatt^ it with his name. 
The project has our hearty and full support. 

Ulema Support Satyagraha 

Nuw Dkijii, Jan. 6. 

The exocutivo committee of tlu; Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i- 
Hind met here on Monday under (he presidemtship of 
Maulana Hussain Ahmc'd Madani and discussed the 
)>olitical situation in the country for over twelve hours. 
Ten members attended the meeting. 

The committc'e passed resolutions supporting the 
Congi-ess atlitiide in regard to the war and criticised 
the policy of the Government in this respect. The com- 
mittee also support.ed Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violent 
satyagraha movement. 

Another re.solution stro.ss('d the need of discipline 
among members of the organisation and of imbibing 
living faith in non-violciujc. — A. P. 

Arhars of the Panjab have also gone in for 
Satyagraha. 

Rabindranath Tagore's Message to 
Conductors of Forward 

Some Bengal state-prisoners took charge of 
the late Deshbandhu C. R. Das*s newspaper 
Forward after their release in 1938. On the 
occasion of the second anniversary of this event 
Rabindranath Tagore sent them the following 
message ; 

“ Uttarayan,” 

” Santiniketan, Bengal. 

. “Januaty 21, mi. 

“ I have great faith in humanity. Like the sun it 
can be clouded, but never extinguished. I admit that 
at this time when guns arc thundering all the world 
over, the baser elements appear predominant. Tlie 
powerful are’exulting at the number of their victims. 
They take the naihe of science to cultivate the school- 
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bf\V auperstition fliat they have certain physical signs 
indicating thrir eternal right to rule, as the explosive 
force of the earthquake once might have claimed, with 
(Mioiigh of evidence, its never-ending sway over the des- 
tiny of this eartli. But they in their turn will be dia- 
.'iI)pointed. 

“ Theirs ia the cry of a past that is already exhaust- 
ed, a past that has thrived upon the exclusive spirit of 
national individualism, which will no longer bo able to 
keep the balance in ils ])crpetual disharmony with its 
surroundings. Only thase races will prosper w’ho, for 
(lie sake of their own perfection and permanent .safety, 
are ready to cultivate the .spiritual magnanimity of mind 
(hat eDahle.s the .‘^oiil of man to be realised in the heart 
of all races. 

For men to come nenir to one another, and yet 
lo continue to ignore the claims of humanity, is a sure 
procc-ss of suicide. We are wailing for the time when 
Hie spirit of the age will he incarnated in a complete 
human truth and the meeting of men will be translated 
into the TTiiity of Man.” 

Mr, G. L. Mehta on A Nation s Shipping 

‘‘ The sea ijssue is the supreme issue in the pn'sent 
war. Not only the economic strength but the very 
exi>l(.'nce of tin* British Lsli's and tlieir relations with 
the ("ommouwealth are based- on sea communications 
niul consf‘cpiently on the possession of shipping.” 

Thus, observed Mr. G. L. Mehta ejicaking on 
Indian shipjiing — its problem.s and prospects ” at the 
DufTerin Old (’adets A.ssociation at 4 A Allenby Road. 

Mr. Mehta stressed ilie iinporta-nce of an adequate 
and eflicient national merchant marine as an integral 
pari of India’s national economy for defensive as well 
as commercial purposes. 

Di\ D, S, Ramachandra Rao on Indices 
Freedom 

In the course of his able and patriotic 
]»i('sideiitial address at the last All-dndia Con- 
f(H*enco of Indian Christians Dr. D. S. 
Ramachandra Rao, M.A., M.D., said on* the 
subject of Indians freedom : 

8o far as I know the Christian Indians lag not be- 
hind others in the desire that their countiy should be 
free. There may be difference.« of opinion wdth regard 
to the method of its achievement, of poiius of contact 
with other powers, and the sharing of power and 
-Mithority with othem; they are matters of detail and 
can await settlement. Bui they are aliver to the (aiM 
of national freedom. They, too, feel the chains of 
slavery and realise the humiliation of being a subject 
nation, and the abject helplessness of looking to others 
for guidance and inspiration, and the galling sense of 
inferiority complex. They long to be a great and united 
nation quite fit to face the world with becoming self- 
respect and carve out it.? own destiny. They sec that 
India can never become great and good without becom- 
ing free. Subjection has degraded her and caused her 
moral bankruptcy, economic helples-nes-s and intellec- 
bial torpidity. India’s manhood and womanhood could 
nnly blossom to fruition in the glow of unhampered 
freedom. 

The late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak's plain- 
tive ciy ** Swaraj is my birthright ” finds a sympathetic 
chord in their heart. So they can be counted upon to 
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join those groups in the country that strive honestly, 
smeerely, and selflea^^ly to usher in the day of the free- 
dom of the motherland ! 

Di\ D. 5. Ramachandra Rao on 
Pakistan ” 

III the course of the same presidential 
address Dr. Rao has made the following 
pronouncement on the Pakistan proposal : 

While efforts are being made to unite and make 
India one Air. Jinnah com(\s out with the astounding 
sugge.stion that our coimlry should be divided into two 
major divisions to humour men of hi.^ wmv of thinking. 



While professing to be advocating the interests of the 
minorities he doe.s not sny a word a.s to what apyjortion- 
ni(*nfs arc to be made lo the Christians, the Parsecs, 
Uie Jains or the Sikhs. It is entirely a selfi.sh agitatiou 
iiit^-nded to feather the nest of the Muslims of India at 
the risk of the well-being of the country. Fancy the 
Christians all over the countiy to be packed off to a 
remote village in the extreme south of India just to 
satisfy the whims of a group of Muslims with defeatist 
mentality. 

Pakistan is a wild theory, wide off the mark in any 
coherent scheme of things. It serves as a w^ar cry to 
rally round the leader’s banner in a losing battle. It 
may serve to .spile the Hindu or drive him to a corner. 
But I doubt if its protagoni.st« really understand the 
full significance of their venture. Instead of a vague 
talk, have they any definite plan or scheme of achieving 
their object ? The idea may satisfy vested interests, 
but many poor -Muslims stand to lose by the wholesale 
tran.sfer of the moans of their livelihood and property. 
1 am sure that the Muslim masses would rebel against 
it when they come to realise the full implications of that 
prepasterous scheme. 

Mr. Jinnah has recently declared that there are 
many Muslims of his way of thinkiag who will not only 
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work for Pakistan, but also die for it. I don’t think 
that that threat frightens anybody in modem India. 1 
am sure there are millions of national-minded Christians, 
Muslims, Pareees, Jains and Sikhs who will work and 
readily die to prevent the motherland being divided and 
sub-divided to humour a group of people who want 
everything their own way. I trust and pray that wiser 
counsels will prevail in the Muslim League Camp ! 

Indian Christian Conference Want 
Announcement of Definite Date of 
Full Self-Government 

At tlie last All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians; held at Lucknow on December 30 & 
31, 1940, the following was one of the resolutionii 
passed : 

This Conference considers that it is essential that 
the British Government should fix a definite date after 
the conclusion of the war for the establishment of full 
Sclf-fjovemmcnt in India, and should announce it forth- 
with. As a first step a National Government, respon- 
sible to the Legislature, should be formed at the centre 
without delay. 

The National Liberal Federation of India 
and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha also want 
such a dejSnite announcement. 


Dr. Sir S. S. Bhatnagar At Bose Institute 

Science and Cvltvre for January, 1941, has 
rendered a service to both scientists and indus- 
trialists by publishing the full text of Dr. Sir 
8. S. Bhatnagar^s valuable Sir J. C. Bose 
Memorial Lecture at the Bose Research Institute, 
delivered on November 30 last, as the dailies did 
not publish the full text, so far as we are 
aware. 

Dr. Bhatnagar is a very distinguished 
scientist and is now Director of Scientific and 
Industrial Research under the Government of 
India. How the foundation of my (his) career 
as a student of science ” was laid, is worth telling 
in his own words. He said at the Bose 
Institute : 

“ I value thi.s opportunity all the more as it pre.sents 
to me a befitting occasion for recalling my associations 
with the great Indian scientist. 1 fir.st mot him in the 
year 1912 w’hcn he was invifed by the Pan jab University 
to deliver a course of lectures on hi« researches. I was 
then a student of the Dyal Singli College, Lahore. Pro- 
fessor Ruchi Ram Sahni was the Secretary of the Col- 
lege and on that occasion the hast of the late Sir J. C. 
Bose. As Professor Sahni has been interested in me 
from my very infancy owing to his great friendship 
with my father, he suggested that 1 and a few. others 
should help Sir J. C. Bose in his demonstrations at the 
University Hall where the University had arranged these 
lectures. Sir J. C. Bose wtw a bom artist and veiy 
punctilious and critical in his selection. He examined 
and tested all of u$ who were sent by Professor Ruchi 


Ram Sahni to help him in the demonstration work and 
finally selected me as the only one he might need. Un- 
consciously or may be consciously, for he was a great 
seer, he laid the foundation of my career as a student 
of science, for I valued the trust he reposed in me and 
iiiy young heart beat with joy at this recognition from 
the then greatest hero of science in our land. After 
Sir J. C. Bose’s Lahore visit I lost toucli with him. 1 
was a struggling young student., while the fame of 
Sir J. C. Bose had reached the zenith of its glory during 
the yearrs 1912-1918 and I dreaded coming too close to 
him almost like the Hindu devotee who would adore 
but not pollute by touch his beloved deity. 

Sir Santi Swa^rup then proceeded to relate 
how chance threw Sir J. C. Bose and himself 
togetlier again and how he mi|;{ht have been a 
close associate of the great scientist : 

While I missed an excellent opportunity of work- 
ing direct under him, 1 confess that his wonderful 
technique of experimental iimni])ulation, his masterly 
exposition of ideas, his catcliiug (enthusiasm and liLs 
belief that it is through .science only Uiat India will 
rise industrially made an indelible impression on my 
mind. It is, therefore, a matter of sincere joy and pride 
to me that you have deenif'd fit to honour me by invit- 
ing me to this historical lecture theatre where that 
philosopher scientist, that inspirer of the young and 
intellectual India, stood and lectured himself.” 

The more technical portions of Dr. Bhat- 
nagar^s address will prove toth interesting and 
instructive to scientific researchers and indus- 
trialists. “ If we had an industrially developed 
India, some of the scientific discoveries made 
by Indian scientists might have led to further 
industrial diivelopment of the country. Dr. 
Bhatnagar observed : 

Workers in our own country have done work 

whi(^h has found wide applications in industry. Th(' 
name of Sir J. C. Bose himself stands high in that 
catc'gory. His ingenious oxjK'rimenls on the detection 
of eleclri(uil waves, which excited the attention and 
admiration of no less a sci(*ntist than Lord Kelvin, 
were pioneering exiiorimorits and led to the development 
of the “ coherer ” and other devices wdiich have made 
w’irek'ss telegraphy a *coinni(Tcial possibility, and al- 
though Sir J. C. Bose’s name does not figure in the 
technical instruments employed in largoscale practice, 
there is no doubt that he coni ribu ted mucli to the idea 
which culminated in the siK^cessful development of this 
marvel of our age. If we had an industrially developed 
India, the rctsearches of Sir J. C. Bose on tbp properties 
of electrical w^ave.«5 sliould have been commercialised 
immediately and he should have l.x^en more widely known 
as the Marconi of India and the founder of one of the 
biggest industri(^s in the world. Fortunately, there are 
some who still consider him as one of the most important 
contributors to wirel(?s« research. 

If Indian researches have not been employed on 
a large scale, it is not because they are of no importance. 
This neglect is largly due to the lukewarm interest 
of our Government in the past in these activities, an 
utter lack of appreciation on the part of our industrial 
magnates as to the possibilities of scientific research in 
relation to industry and the sophisticated and too philo- 
sophical a view which the scientists themselves have 
taken of their discoveries. Even in these difficult condi- 
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lions, there are signs of the potent powers which lie 
hidden in our land. 

He exemplified this I’emark by referring to 
what has been done in the industrial field by 
Sir P. C. Ray and some others. His conclud- 
ing observations deserve to be borne in mind : 

Let us not forget that scientific and industrial re- 
search in this country has its handicaps. We an^ over- 
burdened with all sorts of other duties. Our trade and 
our laws are occasionally not quite helpful, nor can it 
bo said that political considerations do not come in the 
way of some of the investigators. 

We must however have the patience, faith and cour- 
age of the noble founder of this Institute. I have every 
reason to hope that with the goodwill of the universities 
and the trade w’o shall bo able to do our duty to our 
country. The Sir J. C. Bose Institute will no doubt 
play its part in the i)rogramme. The Institute is 
fortunate in having a? it« director one who is a well- 
known figure in international sci('nco jmd whose solici- 
tude for the industrial prosperity of our laud is tus great 
as that of Sir J. C. Bose himself. 

Indian Science Congress 

This year’s session of the Indian Science 
Congress was held at the Benares University. 
So many useful pajiers were read at the various 
sectional gatherings and the valuable addresses of 
the sectional presidents also wen* so many that it 
is not possible to give any summaries of them 
here. And a mere enumeration of them would 
not be of any interest. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, of the firm of Messers 
Tata and Sons, Ltd., was elected General Pre- 
.sideiit. As he himself said, this was a departure 
from the usual [iraetiee of having as a president 
one who is above all a scientist : 

“ I feel that the aiithorities of the Indian Science 
Congress Association have made a very bold departure 
ill electing a Jayrnan to the honour of the presidentship 
for the year and, deeply conscious as 1 am of the hon- 
our, I confess to a fc’eling of diffidence in occupying a 
post which has been adorned by so many distinguished 
scientists before me. If my address falls short of the 
standard set by my jiredecessors, the (responsibility of 
it should in part be borne by those who have elected 
me. Tlie only reason for their choice, as far a,s I can 
see, lies in the fact that 1 may lay some claim to be an 
industrialist.” 

Sir Ardeshir’s valuable address has justified 
his election. Tlie principal topics he has dealt 
with in it are — Value of research in industry, 
Board, of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Steel industry in India, Iron ore, Coal, Fuel 
Research Board, progress of the last decade, 
coke ovens, blast furnaces, fuel economy, steel- 
making practice, a new steel-making process, 
rails, plates, sheets, low-alloy steels, special 
steels, and a nucleus for a national metallurgical 
laboratory. 

In his opinion, 


“There has been a tendency in the past in India 
for scientific and research work to be monopolized by 
Government Departments and although valuable results 
have been obtained, e.g., by the Survey of India, the 
Geological Survey, the Botanical Survey and in the 
investigation of tropical diseases, it is very necessary 
that organized industrial research should as far as possi- 
ble be left to scientists and industrialists although of 
course Government has to see that the grants it makes 
arc properly utilized.” 

With reference to the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research he correctly observes : 

“ No institution, however well conceived and designed, 
can flourish except in suitable political atmosphere and 
conditions. It was the unfortunate experience of the 
last war that industries created under the stress of the 
war languished and died in the post-war period for 
want of encouragement and protection from Govern- 
ment. The activities of the Board will not lead to the 
creation of now industries unless industrialists are assured 
of reasonable iirotection from Govemment in the post- 
war period, when foreign competition will be keen.” 

Wliat he lias said further on this topic is 
very important and due attention should be 
paid to it. 

1 have already quoted the words of Lord Ruther- 
ford as a w'arning against excessive Government con- 
trol. The progress hitherto made by the Board is not 
as rapid as we would have wished in war time. This 
is partly due to tiie constitution of the Board under 
which executive authority is concentrated in a central 
department of Government and partly to the inade- 
quate staff provided for the very urgent and important 
work that has to be done. There is one other aspect 
on which I desire to toucii and that is the financial. 
Even for a beginning, a grant of Rupees five lakhs is 
inadequate and shows to my mind an inadequate con- 
ception of the magnitude of the tasks involved. Asso- 
ciated with the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in Great Britain are the great National Physi- 
cal Laboratory at Teddington and imT>ortant Boards, 
.such as the Fuel Research Board, the Food Investiga- 
tion Board, the Forest Products and Building Research 
Institutes and a number of similar bodies as well as 
Research Associations. While wo must necessarily make 
a very modest beginning, the development of the Ali- 
pore Test House into a National Physical and Chemical 
Laboratory seems to be obviously and urgently requir- 
ed. In a subsequent part of this addro.ss I shall dwell 
upon the necessities of a Fuel Research Board to in- 
vestigate the very pressing problems of fuel and power, 
upon which the whole industrial structure of the coun- 
try has to be based. All this work will require large 
funds but I have not the slightest doubt that the money 
so spent will be repaid manifold. It has been estimated 
that the annual expenditure on research in Great Britain 
in normal times before the war was roughly six million 
pounds, of which one-half was spent on research directed 
to industrial needs, including the money spent by Gov- 
emment, University departments and private firms. The 
figure for the U. S. A. is estimated to be 300 million 
dollars, while the corresponding figure of the IT. S. S. R. 
is reported to be of the nature of 120 billion roubles. 
With the exception of the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R., 
there is no country in the world with natural resources 
so vast and varied as India. With the expenditure of 
even a fraction of the amount spent by the countries 
just mentioned on industrial research, these resources 
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can bo invf’stjgaied and develop(jd so as to place India 
in the front rank of the industrial countries of the world. 

Calcutta Uniiversity Condemns Secondary 
Education Bill 

A committee was appointed by the 
Calcutta University to consider and report on 
the Secondary Education Bill. That Commit- 
tee’s report was adverse and unanimous. The 
Syndicate of tlie University adopted this report 
nein, con. It then came up for consideration 
before the Senate. That body has accepted tlie 
report by 36 votes to 21. Its unanimoua accep- 
tance by tlie Senate could not be expected, as 
the Ministry with their henchman Dr. Jenkins 
made frantic efforts for its rejection. 

We have already criticizecl the Bill pointing 
out its sinister features. No sane body of edu- 
cationalists and persons inter(‘.sted in education 
can support a Bill which is not tlie outcome of 
any movement smarted by the educated public, 
which does not provide for an autonomous 
Board constituted on academic lines, which does 
not provide for friendly co-operation between 
the Board and the University but on the con- 
trary delibci’ately seeks to reduce th(‘ University 
to impotence, which does not make any adequate 
provision for sufficient financial assistance to the 
secondary schools, w^ich places the Board 
entirely at the mercy of the Government, wdiich 
seeks merely to control and regulate secondary 
education but not to improve' and extend it, 
and which has so many other sinister and harm- 
ful features. 

TT-ie Bill cannot be mended without chang- 
ing it lock, stock and barrel, that is, beyond 
recognition. So the* only proper w\ay to deal 
with it is to drop it, to end it. 

Raja Narendranath on the Plight of 
Hindus in Hindu Minority Provinces 

Raja Narendranath, President of the 
Panjab Hindu Mahasabha, has issued the 
following statement to the press : 

“In view of the fact that the Hindu Mahasabha, 
has given idtimiitum to the Government calling upon 
the Viceroy to reject the Pakistan sclieme and to 
announce that Dominion .Stiif.us would be given to India 
Boon after the war and that in case of tlu? request of 
the Mahasabha not being conceded, the Hindus who do 
not belong to the Congress, should resort to direct action, 
it has become necessary for the Hindus of the nainority 
provinces to meet very soon. The i)oints to be con- 
sidered are : The term minority has been vaguely applied 
and consequently there is some confusion in the mean- 
ing to be assigned to the word. The Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy seem to consider .Muslims to be the 
only important minority. It is apparently not realised 
that there are provmciaLl minorities and Federal minori- 
ties and that in four provinces in which the Muslims 


form a majority, Hindus are in a minority. The num- 
ber of Hindus in minority provinces slightly exceeds 
throe crores whilst the number of Muslims in the pro- 
vinces which they are in a minority is only about two 
crore.s. So the minority question, so far as the provinces 
are concerned, affects the Hindus more than it does the 
Mu.slims. It should, therefore, be brought home to the 
British Govcrnm(mt that provincial minorities need pro- 
tection and safeguards as much as the Federal minori- 
tie.s. 

“Tlie Hindus of minority provinces have ma.ny 
griovance.s. When Mr. Jiiinah was asking for the ap- 
point iiiont of a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
grievances of the province.*? in which the Muslims an* 
in a minority, Sir G. O. Narang, onci of the prominent 
Hindu leaders of the Punjab i.«sund a statement that 
such a CO mini. -.si on .sliould eiKpiire into the grievance'.^ 
of the Hindus of the Punjab and also of other provinces 
under similar condition.?.” 

Though what the Rajn Saliob says is quite 
obvious, neither th(> Governintmi nor the Con- 
gress has paid any attention to the matter. 
Therefore, the Hindus must go on demanding 
effective recognition of the fact that prnvinciitl 
minorities need jirotection and safeguards 
as much as the fedcTal minorities, as also inquiry 
into and redress of the grievances of the Hindus 
in Hindu minority provinces. 

Continuing, Raja NJ^rendranaih said : 

“Tlio Mahasa])hn has all along asked for politicn! 
rights being based on national isticr lines and tli(‘ efiuali- 
tarian princi])lo being sliictly followed. When, there- 
fore, the Maha^'abha demands Dominion Status, (ioe:- 
it. insist, upon the dc'claration being made unqualified 
by the ])rin(dp]es wliich it lia.s alw.a.vs bo('n advocating ? 
Thi.s .should be cleared up. Is or is not the obliteration 
of communalism to he madfi aruv qua rum of further 
]>o!iti('al advancement ? Would sndi a constilution be 
worth the paper on which it is written ? ” — IJ. P, 

Those arc very important and relevant 
questions and sliould be satisfaotorilv disposed 
of. 

Raja Naremlranath on “ Pakistan Already 
In Operation ” 

Raja Narendranafcirs statement contain.s 
also the following passage, which is a correct 
interpretation of wdiat the Pakistan proposal 
involves : 

Tliere are two parks of the Pakistan scheme — ^the 
Federal and the Provincial. The Federal part is, evi- 
dently, impracticable in many ways and we gain littli* 
by Government rejecting it. It is bound to be rejected. 
As to the Provincial part , the Pakistan scheme is already 
in operation in the provinces in which the Hindus are 
in a minority, the essential feature of it being reserva- 
tion and privileges in respect of the acquisition of civic 
rights by the majority community. In the Punjab we 
have the extremely complex socio-economic problem 
created by the Land Alienation Act and the executive 
orders following it — a problem which few persons out- 
side of the Punjab understand. 

And perhaps also few persons outside Bengal 
know and understand or care to know and 
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understand how Pakistan has been in operation 
in Bengal for years and how the economic, 
cultural, moral and spiritual interests of Hindus 
and other non-Muslims are threatened with ruin. 

Adult Education in Bengal In and 
Outside Jails 

Recently an official press note gave some 
information relating to what w^as being done in 
some Bengal jails to make illiterate prisoners 
literate. The illiterate prisoners in those jails 
must be very lucky fellows indeed. Illiterates 
in Bengal who are not in jail ought to commit 
some offence or other in order that they may 
be entitled to go to jail for the liquidation of 
their illiteracy ! For the Bengal Ministry has 
done precious little for the education of these 
luckless persons wdio had not the wit to do 
something to he imprisoned. 

Dr. S. P. Miikher fee's Advice to Student 
Workers For Adult Education 

Advice to the students for devoting their 
vacations and h'isure hours to the work of the 
adult education campaign was given by Dr. 
Shyamaimisad Mookerjee while congratulating a 
batch of volunteers on their good work in this 
connection at a meeting Which was held at the 
University Institute Hall on the 24th January 
last. 

voluiitcci’fc? wont to Howrah during the last 
X’lnas liolidays for work in connection with adult <idu- 
calioii (•Limi)aign. They visited 12 villages and returned 
after doing good w’ork. 

A(]drf?ssing the inrcting Dr. Mookcijeo said that 
some time back, they might rncall, thej^ opf?ned a train- 
ing class under the auspices of the Institute. Their 
object was to give training to their students who would 
continue; their studies in educational institutions and 
utilise their spare time and particularly long vacations 
and periods of leisure following the University Examina- 
tion.? in helping to drive out illiteracy from this part of 
th(' country. Their endeavour was a great success in the 
sense that they attracted several hundreds of students 
to their classes. Of course, if. was one thing to rouse 
enthusiasm among C/crtain sections of siudenhs and im- 
pre?w upon tlu’m the nece.^^sity for training them for this 
national work, and it was another thing to give them 
necessary facilities to cany on tlicir w'ork in actual 
praetical held. This was a task, said Dr. Mookerjee, 
which the Institute could not possibly do unaided and 
for that purpose they asked for the co-of)eration of tlie 
Goveniinent and other local bodies. V)ujiyriiimili'\vy 
their rc Quest Jor co-optratiem had not met with sufficient 
amount of response. But he did not feel dejected on 
the ground. He had noticed considerable enthusiasm 
among many students who would devote themselves to 
this national work and they proposed to open a further 
training class during the next few months. So he was 
issuing this appeal to the students of the colleges and 
particularly who were appearing at their University 
Examinations which would be over by the end of March 


to attend these classes and lake necessary training. It 
would be their endeavour to send out another batch of 
students for the purpose of establishing schools in local 
centres, so that the work of driving out illiteracy might 
be carried on systematically.— A. B. l\ 

The complaint which we have italicized 
above is not quite correct. Co-operation has 
commenced with convicts ! 

38,000 Italian Prisoners for India 

It is said 38,000 Italian prisoners are to be 
quartered in India. Their allowances range 
from £58 per mensem for an anny commander to 
£11 a month for a second lieutenant, other 
ranks receiving free messing, clothing, quarters, 
furniture, fuel, lii^ht and medical treatment. 
They have to do their own washing and are not 
paid for doing any work about their camps, but 
for skilled work done outside they receive from 
five to ten annas per day of eight working hours. 

If the illiterate millions of India came to 
know these facts, they would regret not having 
been bom in Italy and being made prisoners 
of war. 

Many thousands of Italian soldiers in 
addition to th(;sc 38,000 have been taken prisoner. 
The fact of the ease with which such large 
numbers are captured is perhaps due to dis- 
satisfaction and disloyalty to Mussolini in the 
Italian armies. 

Rajputana Anti-Purdah Conference 

A vclK'inent denunciation of the purdah was made 
by Mrs. Satyavati presiding over the anti-purdah con- 
ference of Rajapiitana held in Inderharh, on 29th 
December. Characterising the purdah as a ptirnicious 
custom subtly invented by tl)e wiliest faculty of man 
to keep woman under perpetual domei^tic slavery and 
drudgery, Mrs. Satyavati said that women of Padmini’s 
land were resolved not to labour any longer under such 
an intolerable yoke. To show that example was better 
than precept she said, she would give a lead to others 
by unveiling herself for the first time in her life, and 
•this the President did amidst vociferous cheers of the 
women delegates. She added that a society which 
framed a double standard of njorality, one for the men 
and another for women, stood self-condemned. 

Resolutions stijjporling a countr>^wide campaign for 
the removal of purdah and other social disabilitie,? and 
favouring compulsory education for girls were adopted. 
The moral fervour of the speeches evidently made a 
dramatic appeal to the women delegates numbering 
about 5000, who returned from the conference ])andal 
discarding their veils following the example of the 
President. 

Scientific Terminology in Modern 
Indian Languages 

We have been writujg on this subject from 
our last September num“ber. In the course of the 
first of the three notes which we wrote on it in 
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our last issue we said that “scientific glossaries 
have been compiled in Gujarati, Hindi, Bengali, 
Marat'hi, and, perhaps, some other modern 
Indian languages/’ Since then wc have received 
a letter from Sri E. M. Subramania Pillai, 
Tinnevelly, secretary^ to the Madras Presidency 
Tamil Sangani, in which he writes : 

“ I have great pleasure to go through your 
valuable notes on ^ Uniform Scit‘ntific Termino- 
logy/ Wc belong to your views on this matter. 
Our Sangam has produced Scientific Terms in 
Tamil, which has been approved by the Madras 
Government, a copy of which I am enclosing 
herewith. Now, the Madras Goveniment have 
appointed a Committee for this purpose. I ain 
enclosing a copy of our memorial to the 
Governor, which will clearly show the liistory 
of our scientific terms, etc. The terms were pub- 
lished with the financial help rendered by the 
Madras University and the Travancorc Univer- 
sity.” 

A copy of Kalai Chorkal (Glossary of 
Tamil Scientific Terms) was supplied to all 
secondary schools in Tamil Districts at Gov('rn- 
ment cost. 

The memorial to the GovcM^ior referred to 
above is too long to reproduce here. We hope 
a copy of it lias been sent to the Educational 
Commissioner witli tl)e Government of India 
at New Delhi. It is very informative and well- 
argued. In tlie latter half of the memorial, the 
Sangam requests the Government that the 
recommendations of the Committee appointed 
by it be set aside. The n^asons for this request 
have been set out in the memorial in detail. 
Briefly, they arc that the “ Committee of 
Experts ” appointed by the Madras Government 
is “quite unrepresentative” and “quite incom- 
petent,” that the terms of reference to the 
committee are “ narrow ”, “ ambiguous ” and 
“ faulty,” and the rccoimncndations of the com- 
mittee are “inexact,” “arbitrar>%” “inconsistent,” 
“ unscientific,” “ unsuitable,” “ short-sighted,” 
“ impractical ” and “ unnecessary.” A very 
severe indictment indeed. 

The Sangam, therefore, requests the Gover- 
nor to be pleased 

(1) To S£»t aside all the recommendations of the 
new Committee, (2) to leave the responsibility of fram- 
ing scientific terms to Sangams like ours and help them 
in all possible ways in their important honorary work, 
(3) if this is not possible, for Malayalam, Telugu and 
Kannada, to appoint fresh Committees of unbiased 
specialists conversant wdth the true spirit and genius of 
these languages, and (4) in so far as Ta^l is concerned, 
to standardize the terms contained in our “Kalai- 
Chorkal,’' and render all aid. for our Sangam in its work 
for the furtherance and improvement of the terms in 
other subjects for all the Government and University 
courses, which the Sangam has already undertaken. 


From what we have read about the preli- 
minary arrangements and endeavours made for 
the preparation of the Tamil glossary of scientific 
terms it appears to be an authoritative work. 
It contains 115 pages of the size of The Modem 
Review, printed mostly in double column. There 
are nearly 10,000 terms in it classified under 
nine heads, namely, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, History, etc., and Agricul- 
ture. 

Besides the Tamil Sangam in Madras 
Presidency, the attention of the Prabasi Banga- 
Sahitya Sammelan, Vhose headc|uartci*s is now' 
located in Allahabad (U. P.), has paid attention 
to w'hat the Government of India’s Education 
Department has been doing in the matter. At its 
18th annual ses.^ion held at .lamshedpur on the 
28th and 29th December last, it passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“Thip Conference is of the opinion that, in the 
Conimilk^es nnd Boards appointed by the Education 
Department of the Government of India for the purpose 
of preparing the scientific termiuology of modern Indian 
languagep, the Indian Uni\'ersities and other principal 
literary and- scientific institutions, such as the Calcutta 
ITniversity, the Benares Hindu University, the Allaha- 
bad University, the Nagari Pracharitii Sablia, tlie Ban- 
giya Bahitya Pari^hat, wOiich have done and are doing 
considerable work in thc' fiehl, should be adequately 
represented.” 

In distant Burma, too, our notes on the 
subject have attracted attention. The All- 
Burma Bengali Literary Conference w'hic'h held 
its fourth annual session at Rangoon during last 
Christmas week under the ]>residentship of 
Professor Priyaranjan vSen, M.A., P.R.S., of the 
Calcutta Univ(u*sity, “ protested against the non- 
inclusion of any Bengali in the committee 
appointed by the Central Education Advisory 
Board for collecting the scientific terminologies 
for Indian languages and urged the Government 
of 'India to include a competent Bengali in the 
committee.” 

AlUIndia Bengali Cultural Reunion 
at Jamshedpur 

Prabasi Banga-Sahitya Sammelan is the 
name of an All-India Bengali Cultural Reunion, 
wdtii its headquarters located at present in 
Allahabad, which held its 18th annual session 
at Jamshedpur during last ^ Christmas week. 
It met in a spacious and artistically decorated 
mumdapa or pavilion specially raised for the 
purpose. According to Dr. Surendranath Sen of 
Cawnpore, the Nestor of fhe movement, it was 
the finest pavilion of all raised hitherto any- 
where for the annual sessions of the Reimion. 
The arrangements for the rec^tion, residence 
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and meals of the delegates were excellent. Pucca 
(luarters were made available for them throu^ 
lijc kind consideration of Mr. J. J. Ghandy, the 
(jcneral Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Works Ltd. Sj. Nagendranath Rakshit was the 
chairman of the reception committee, composed 
of the leading Bengali residents of. the town. 
So many of them worked hard for the success 
of the conference — ^we regret we could not visit 
them all individually and cultivate their acquain- 
tance, that it would not be easy to name only a 
f(‘w. Nevertheless some prominent names have 
l)een mentioned, besides that of Sjt. Rakshit. 
The si)ecial corr(‘spondent of the Behar Herald 
nn ntions Sj. Satyesh Chandra Gupta, Sj., Susthir 
Kumar Basu, and Sj. Sudliir Kumar Baau. In 
addition to them, in the Bengali monthly 
M3tribhumi Sj. Amarendranath Datta mentions 
in his article on the reunion the names of Sj. 
Jnanendranath Chattopadhyaya, the story- 
writer Sj. Hirendranath Datta and the 
conductors of the Ibcal periodical Atinadipa. 
Srimati 8‘;bhana Cliattoi)adhyaya was in charge 
of the exhil)ition of Bengali books and periodi- 
cals published during the year 1940, a new 
feature of the reunion, 

Sj. Guru Saday Dutt, I.C.S. (retired), was 
the general president of the conference. 
Rdjaratmi Satya Vrata Mukherjee was the 
})resident-e!cct. But he was prevented by illness 
from leaving Baroda, of which he is Revenue 
Commissioner. Sj. Annada Shankar Ray, I.C.S., 
was the president of the Literature section; Dr. 
B. C. Guha (of the Calcutta University Science 
College), of the Science section; Dr. Kalidas 
Nag (of the Calcutta University), of the Greater 
Bengali Section; and Srimati Kumudini Basil 
(General Secretaiy of the Women’s Protection 
League), of the women’s branch of the confer- 
ence. The general president and the sectional 
presidents are all known for their literary or 
scientific achievements, and public spirit. Sj. 
Guru Saday Dutt evinced his readiness to do 
a public duty by accepting the presidentship at 
24 hours’ notice. 

The addresses of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, the General President, 
the Sectional Presidents, some of the papers 
read and some of the other speeches made were 
interesting and instructive. The discussions 
were maintained at a hig|h level. 

The president of the Literature section made 
a new departure in that his address was cast 
in the form of a story and elicited iriuch praise. 
This was not unexpected, as he is a reputed 
novelist of the younger generation. In the 
Literature Section the subject of discussion was 


the standardization of the Bengali language and 
mainly centred round the question of bridging 
the gulf between Bengali, as it is spoken and 
Bengali as it is generally written in books. 

Altogether 17 resolutions were passed at 
the general meeting of this 18th annual session 
of the Prabasi Banga-Sahitya Sammelan. Most 
of them related either to the internal affairs of 
the Sammelan or are of int/crost mainly to 
Bengalis. Sir Lai Gopal Mukherjee, retired 
Judge of the Allahabad High Court, continues 
to be the chairman of its Executive Council. 
One of the resolutions, that relating to tlie 
scientific terminology of modern Indian langu- 
ages, has been already reproduced. Two others, 
one relating to the coming census and the other 
to radio broadcasting, are transcribed below : 

“This 181 h Anniifil Conference of the Prabasi 
Banga-Sfi})ityM Sammelan requests the authorities of the 
1941 census Miat, in view of the iiuiccuracios in the 
pre\'iouH ernsns in the matter of recorclinR of motlicr- 
tongues, proper steps slioulcJ be taken for the correct 
omimeration of JV'tjgalis and Bengal i-spf;aking popula- 
tion scattered all over India, as also of other cultural 
minorities (similarl.v scattered all over India). 

“ In view of the eslablishtid reputation of Bengali 
literature ami culture not only in India but also abroad 
and in view of th(' ( onsiderablo poTcentago of Bengali 
license-holders outside' Bengal, this ("’onfen!nce as their 
n'prosentalive, hereby, records its opinion that all im- 
]')ortant radio stations of India outside Bengal should 
arrange for a suitable length of time every week the 
inclusion of Bengali items in their programme, in the 
same way Jis Caleutia and Dacca transmit non-Bengali 
programmes. 

“ Ilesolvtrd, therefore, that the Controller of Broad- 
casting be requested to be so good as to devise ways 
and means to meet this legitimate' claim of millioiiB 
of Bengalis living outside Bengal. 

** Resolved further that a v.opy of the above resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the C^ontroller of Broadcasting and 
to the press. The Controller’s rej.)ly, when received, 
should be prominently displayed in tlie Bulletin of the 
Sammelan for further action, if necessary.” 

This request of the Prabasi Banga-Sahitya 
Sammelan is quite reasonable. The Calcutta 
and Dacca stations do their broadcasting mainly 
for the population of Bengal, of which only a 
small pro)X)rtion is non-Bengali-speaking. The 
New Delhi station caters to the whole of India, 
of which the Bengali residents outside Bengal 
are far more numerous than the non-Bengali 
residents of Bengal. Moreover, Bengalis outside 
Bengal contain a larger proportion of educated 
men and women interested in radio broadcasts 
than the non-Bengali population of Bengal. 

Mr. J. J. Ghandy al All-India Bengali 
Reunion 

The last session of the All-India Bengali 
Reunion at Jamshedpur was opened by Mr, J. J. 
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Ghandy, General Manager of the Tata Works 
• there. In introducing him to the audience before 
asking him to open the Conference Sj. N. N. 
Rakshiit referred to him as a priya-darshan 
yubdpwrmh (a young gentleman of engaging 
presence) , who is the general manager of a con- 
cern whose receipts are not perhaps exceeded 
by the revenues of any province in British India. 
No wonder, a stranger like the special corres- 
pondent of the Behar //craftf who had not seen 
him before ‘had expected to find the holder of 
such an important office a shrivelled old man. 
Writes the correspondent : 

“ We lijid visuiilisod Mr. Ghfindy a.*? a loan old man 
with shai]) oy(*,^ bofittinK hin n'sponsiblo post; ho wo* 
Imd indood a ]doii.sMiit Hiirpriso when contrary to our 
iinticipMtion wo found that he wan a lijindsomo young 
man.” 

M.r. Gluimly’s speec'h was in English. Ho 
prefaci'd it with a few words in Bengali wel- 
coming tile delegates. Said he : 

ftiFRjR'k <T% ent? 

3^ 5?crT»r I f%s3 »iiPt 

^PTMT arr^RT ?rnr 

WRRT ^ JfT I 

He began his speec'h by saying : 

It given mo great pU?aHure to wolcomo to the town 
of Jainshodv>ur, the Bengali iiitoliocUialH from different 
])art.s of India. Wh(?n Mr. Jtakshit and hin colleagues 
of the Riu-cption Commitleo requested lue to open this 
Confereneo, 1 readily accepted the invitation, for great 
is our df'bt of gratitude to Bengal. As you kiiow% the 
very location of the stool industry at Jamshedpur is 
due to a great extent to the discovery made by an 
eminent Bengali Geologist, tlu* late Mr. P, N. Bose, of 
the existence of rich iron depo-sits in <he Mayurbhanj 
Territory. 

He paid a handsome tribute to the achieve- 
ments of Bengal in the fields of literature, 
science, history and religion, but regretted its 
backwardness in commerce and industry. He 
referred to the causes of this backwardness and 
hoped that these causes "would be pt rid of and 
the Bengali will develop “ a realistic sense which 
will enable him to achieve as much success in 
the field of trade and commerce as he has done 
in the realms of art and literature.’^ At the 
time the East India Company settled in Bengal 
Bengalis played their due part in the develoi>- 
ment of commerce and industry in that province'.” 

Mr. Ghandy dealt with other topics also. 
His speech was what one would expe^ from a 
man of broad culture and extensive information. 


All-Burma Bengali Literary Conference 

The 4th session of the All-Burma Bengali 
Literary Conference was held at Rangoon during 
last Christmas week. There was a large gather- 
ing of Bengali ladies and gentlemen some of 
whom came from such distant parts of Burma 
as Mandalay and Bassein. 

The Conferenee w'jih formally opeiu'd by the Hon’blo 
Education Minin! or, U Ba Yin, B.A., M.H.R., who ro- 
ft'rred to hi*? association wdth the Bengalis during his 
rcHidence in Calciilta a.s a nliulent w’heii ho learned to 
love aiifi revere the i)oems of Tagore, tlic beauty of 
which he could only appreciate, though imperfectly 
through translation. Ho advised. the Bengalis to adopt 
Biuina us their home land and try to learn Burmese 
!o fi]»pr(?ciale its beauty and its grandeur. To know a 
nation you must learn its language was one of the few 
n markn he made in course of his short speech. 

•In our last number we ‘have given the gist 
of the opening address of Professor Priya 
Ranjaii Sen, the president of the conference. 

In his (toricluding .si)eocli he suggest oil ways and 
niean.^ for tu-inging aboiil, a. closer contact, fad.woen Ben- 
gali and other litoralun's of India and also of Burma, lie 
advised, the Bengalis to have a thorough grasp of the 
Burmese literature and to carry on resi'aniie? in the 
history, antiquities and traditional literature which lay 
liidd(‘n in numerous manuscripts in Burmese homes and 
monast eries. 

There were 4 sections : Literature, History 
and Economics, Philosophy, and Science. The 
addresses and papers read at these sections were 
interesting iuid instructive. The success of the 
confcrenco was due in a very largo measure to 
the capacity, care and devotion of the energetic 
secretary, Dr. Binays^haran Kahali, M.B. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Students and 
Politics 

Mahatma Gandhi observes in ihc course of 
a letter to Mr. M. L. -Shah, General Secretary 
of the All-India Students’ Federation, in reply 
to the latter’s communication to Gandhiji about 
the Nagpur split in the Federation : 

"I am fightiug the country h ciiuho. The country 
includc.s students as much a.s the other parts of the 
body politic. I have, however, a special claim upon 
the students and they upon me for 1 regard myself still 
as a stiidcait and also because from the very commence- 
ment of my return to India I have been in close touch 
with them and many of tliem have serveil the cause of 
Satyagraha. Therefore even if the whole of the student 
world were to repudiate me for causes which, in their 
very nature must bo temporary. I am not going to bo 
deterred from tendering my service for fear of rejection. 
Students cannot afford to have party politics. Tliey 
may hear all parties, as they read all sorts of books, but 
their business is to assimilate the truth of all and reject 
the balance. That is the only worthy attitude that they 
can take. Power imlitica should be unknown to the 
student world. Immediately they dabble in that class 
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of work, they cease to be students and will therefore 
fail to serve the country in its crisis.’* 

Regarding communists Gandhi ji writes : 

“All communists are not bad as all Congressmen 
are not angels. I have therefore no prejudice against 
communists, as such. Thci»* philosophy, as they have 
declared it to me, I cannot subscribe to. .But let the 
students remember that at the present moment I am 
fighting the country’s cause. I am not an inexperienced 
general but a seasoned soldier of 50 years’ standing. Let 
them therefore think 50 times before rejecting my advice, 
which is that the\v nni.st not dabble in strikes without 
reference, to me. I have never said or suggested that 
they may never resort to .strikes. They should not for- 
get my recent advice to the (^hrist Church College 
Students. I do not repent of that advice. Let them 
take full benefit of it.” 


Germany and Italy 

Wliet'her Germany has been marching troops 
into Italy for helping her or for occupying the 
country may not be definitely known. But 
whatever may be the intention of Germany, 
Italy has hovn reduced to such a condition by 
the defeats inflicted upon her by Greece and 
Britain that she is now not in a position to resist 
any power whose troops may be in her territory. 
The least gesture of assertion of her own will 
in any matter in which Hitler is interested and 
holds a different opinion may lead the latter to 
give Mussolini an ultimatum and declare Italy 
practically a dependency. That Hitler did not 
come to the rescue of Italy immediately after 
the first defeats inflicted on her by Greece was 
not accidental. It may be assorted without un- 
fairness to him that ho waited, of set purpose, 
till Italy had be(*ame thoroughly hors do combat. 
There may be honour among thieves, but tlie 
existence of honour among international robbers 
cannot be assumed without proof. 

Wh>at Britain Will Do After Victory 

The unrest and outbreaks in Italy wore not 
unexpected. 

Not having any prophetic powers and with- 
out claiming to have any, one may still venture 
an opinion as to the course of the war. Our 
guess is that Britain will come out victorious. 
Wc would welcome her victory even though 
without any resulting advantage to India. 
What peace terms she will offer to Germany, 
we cannot forecast. We do not mention Italy, 
as s!he will be a mere appendage of Germany, if 
not a dependency. 

Though we cannot say that we are net 
interested in what may be Britain’s attitude in 
Eutope after victory, we titt more interested in 


what her attitude may bo towards India after 
the conclusion of the war. 

Some political parties in India have 
' demanded ’ — ^that is the word they fancy^^ 
promise from Britain that within one year ©r 
two years after victory India is to be given 
Dominion Status of the Westminster Statute 
variety. Our guess is that Britain will not make 
any such effective promise unless effective pres- 
sure be brought to bear upon her. An effective 
promise is one wdiich tJhc British Parliament will 
be willing or bound to honour, and such a pro- 
mise can be made only by an Act of Parliament 
or something equivalent to it, if any. By using 
the words effective pressure we do not suggest 
any kind of violence. Effective violence on 
India’s part is out of the question. But effective 
non-violent pressure is neither unthinkable nor 
unimaginable, nor impracticable. 

Our reasons for anticipating that Britain 
will not agree to allow India to have a political 
status like that enjoyed by Canada or Australia 
may be easily guessed. 

Men who have long enjoyed power and its 
fruits do not willingly or easily give it up. It 
is not human nature. But it is not merely owing 
to that general reason that Britain will not part 
with power. There is a special reason. 

Britain lias been spending billions for de- 
fending herself and inflicting a cru.shing defeat 
on her enemy or enemies. If these huge amounts 
^had come wholly from her public treasury, even 
then it would nol, have been unnatural for her 
to seek to reimburse herself after the conclusion 
of the war. But they come partly from public 
debt. The sums lent by the British txjople to 
their Government must be paid back with inter- 
est. Even if these were treated as donation© 
given by the lenders to the Government, the 
lenders would feel impoverished and would 
want to get rich again. And the huge loans 
taken from the United States of America must 
be repaid and the vast quantities of munitions 
and other war materials, including aeroplanes, 
ships, etc., purchased on credit from the U.S.A., 
must be paid for. 

So, for some reason or other, after the war 
the state of Great Britain and Britishers in 
general would require to have unusually large 
incomes. Great Britain itself is a comparatively 
small country and its natural resources, never 
very abundant, have been already greatly deve- 
loped and exploited. Therefore the Government 
and people of Great Britain must derive wealth 
from the British Empire. That part which is 
spoken of as the British Commonwealth pi 
Nations, cs^nhot be ^ploifed, because the £b9s^ 
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nions are autonomous and can successfully resist 
any attempt at exploitation. India is j>eopled 
by hundreds of millions of sober and hard- 
working needy men and women whose labour 
can be exploited in exchange for small wages. 
They are intelligent, too, and can easily learn 
new scientific and mechanical processes. In 
addition to such excellent exploitable human 
material, India contains vast mineral, forest and 
animal wealth yet untapped and sources of 
power also whidi stand in need of development. 

Our forecast, therefore, is that after the 
war there will be an (extensive and intensive 
campaign of ex])loitation of India carried on by 
Britisli imperialistic capitalists and industrialists 
and, in order that sucli (exploitation may be 
carried on unhampered Indians will be kept as 
powerless as today to prevent it. That is to say, 
there will not be any real transfer of power to 
Indians. Of course, just as in the name of 
Reform and Provincial Aiitoiioniy the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 has further weakened 
Indians by promoting provincialism and com- 
munalism and, by means of the provisions of 
the chapter on "Disciiininations in the Act, has 
facilitated British exploitation of India, so some 
fresh ‘ Reforms ^ may be granted after the war, 
having a specious appearance but really debili- 
tating the nation. After the war there may 
also be such fresh legislation as would make it 
harder to cany on the struggle for freedom than 
it is now. 

So in our opinion Indians should inakt' hast<i 
to occupy as great a part of the industrial field 
as they can while there is yet time, and also 
diligently make as much use of the present 
opportunities for non-violent struggle for free- 
dom as possible. 

Muhammadanizing Bengal Educational 
Institutions 

Tile Bengali text-books written l)y Muslim 
authors for the maktahs and madrasds of Bengal 
in a jargon containing many Arabic and Persian 
words not in use even among Bengali Mussul- 
mans, are not much known to the public. Nor 
is it sufficiently known that even Hindu pupils 
are obliged to read these books in parts of East 
and North Bengal. 

The financial resources and power of the 
State have begun to be used for Muslim propa- 
ganda m another way. It has been recently 
ordered t!hat in all Government and aided 
cpllcges in Bengal all lecturing or other teaching 
work must be suspended for half an hour every 


working day early in the afternoon to enable 
Muslim students to offer their prayers of that 
period of the day. If such an arrangement were 
made in Islamic institutions maintained by the 
Muslim community that would be different from 
the compulsory arrangement recently made in 
obedience to tlic above-mentioned order. It is 
unjust that non-Muslim professors and students 
should have to remain idle for the convenience 
of Muslim students of these institutions and for 
enabling them to be more religious than they 
have been at any time during the half or three 
cluarters of a century that these institutions liave 
been in existemce. That is not all. Owing to 
this compulsory recess, it would not be i)racti- 
cabUi to properly finish the courses in diffennit 
subjects pj-escribed l)y the University. That may 
not much matter so far as Muslim students are 
concerned. For they get jobs not so imuj'li by 
virtue of their merit as b(‘cause of their religion 
and according to a fixed percentage, though tliose 
of them who really care for education cannot 
but be sufferers. Tho Hindu and other non- 
Muslim students, who form the majority, if they 
cari^ for education, must suffer in two ways : 
(1) tliey will not have the bemefit of the lectures 
and guidances of their professors as much as 
they are entitled to, and (2) as tliey depend (^n 
their merit as shown in examinations for get- 
ting jobs, they will not lie able to show as good 
results in examinations as otherwise they couhl 
have done. 

Mr. Justice Edgley of the Calcutta High 
Court recently observed in the course of his 
judgment in the case of Noor Je han Begum vs. 
Eugen Tiscenko : 

If. is not the policy o] the State in the 
century to net as a proselytising agenity or to promote 
the mtcrcsts of one form of religion to the detriment 
of another." 

The educational order under discussion 
docs promote the interest of one form of religion 
to the inconvenience of ot’lu^r forms. 

By far the greater portion of the revc'nues 
of Bengal come from Hindus, and as tlic inajority 
of the students of Government and aided colleges 
are Hindus, the free income of these colleges also 
comes for the most part from Hindus. Yet the 
Govevnment of Bengal considers the religious 
interests of Mussulmans alone. 

We do not suggest that students belonging 
to other faiths also should perform their pujdy 
ahniky mndhyd, etc., in these colleges. That 
would convert them into a sort of * parliament of 
religions ’ or rather sectarian battlegrounds. 

Such a suggestion, in fact, would not find 
favour with the Bengal Government or ministry. 
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For, inconsistently enough, while Muslims are 
to be enabled to perform their worship every' 
v'orking day by suspending work for half an 
hour daily, Hindu students liavc been forbidden 
to perforin their Saraswati puja in Government 
college hostels on the holiday granted to them 
only once a year ! 

Muslims claim that any building where 
namaz or Islamic prayers are offered regularly 
becomes virtually a mosque. Are the Govern- 
inent and aided college buildings to be considered 
as inos(|ues and as the Shahidganj and 
Manzilgah of the future ? 

So far as we an* aware no instructions have 
been issued as to what the non-Muslim studenis 
are to <lo during the daily half an hour’s recess 
for Musliin prayers. If they took to singing, 
it would l)e a. case of “ Music before inosciues.” 
If they played football or cricket, tliat would be 
(listuri)ing Muslims while at {iraycr. 

It is ikjI in some colh'ges alone tliat Muslim 
students have become tin* special objects of the 
religious care of a (.'hristian Government, in 
ih(‘ Govmirnent school vat Ballygung(\ Calcutta, 
classes an* held in the morning on Fridays in 
oi'der lo cnal)le the* Muslim boys to spend the 
i‘(‘st of tlu* day in devotions. But while this 
is (lone to make Ihc Muslim boys Aviy devout, 
what are the non-Muslim boys left lo do ? 

Conversion to Islam Does Not Lead 
Automatically To Dissolution of 
Marriage 

A judgment of considerabh* importance and 
stated to be the first of its kind Avas deliA^ered 
l)y Mr. Justice Edgley in the Calcutta Higli 
(h)urt on tile 3r(l January last in connexion 
with tiui suit brought liy Noor Jehan B(»gum 
asking inter alia for a declaration tliat lier 
marriage with (he defendant Eugeii Tiscenko, 
a Russian subject, at present residing at Edin- 
burgh in Great Britain, stood dissoh-cd. 

The plaintiff Noor Jolinn Bognin staled that she 
was of Iliitr'sinn part'iitage and wavS nianded lo the defon- 
^^^.nt at Berlin on May 20, 1931 aeeording to (avil ritev*:!. 
Slio fame to Calcutta in Sei)tciril)er, 1938 and bf*(*aine 
a. convert to Islam in June, 1910. She then called upon 
her liu.sband in England by nioaiis of a cable to einbraee 
h('r faith vvliich he refused. Now she prayed for the 
doedaration and otlier reliefs in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Maliomedan law. 

In dismissing her v'siiit his lordship eoasidered whether 
it was the law of India that a convert to Islam could 
obtain dissolution of the niandage in accordance with 
the provisions of the Mahomedan law and observed : 

“The two main treatises, the Hedaya and the 
Fatawa Alamgiri, with which we were concerned in this 
case were compiled for use in Muslim ftate^i in which 


Islam was the State Religion. If the provision^ of the 
two authorities were examined, it appered that it was 
the policy of the State in Islamic countries to encourage 
conveisions to Islam and to treat apostacy with a degree 
of severity unknown elsewhere ain(*p medieval times. 
It is not the j policy of the stfite in the lwonti(?th century 
to act as a jnoselytivsjng agency or to promote the 
interests of one form of religion to the detriment of 
another. On lliLs ground therefore I am of opinion that 
the rule upon which the plaintiff relies must be regarded 
UvS obsolete and ()i>posed to public policy.” 

His lordsliip held that there wavS no equity in the 
rule which the ]daintiff sought lo apply. It conflicted 
with the most fundamental principles of English law 
which were folhnved in India in matrinionial cases. It 
was unsupportc'd })y Die pro\'i?ion of any statute and 
did not form j^art of tlie common law. On the facts 
of the pre.sent case lus lordshi]) licld that the i)hiintiff, 
if die was entitled at all to a dissolution of her marriage, 
could only obtain it according to the lex fori of her 
husband's domicile (?‘.e.. in Rn.ssia). The rule of 
Mahomedan law on wliicli she replied must be n’gardcd 
as ob.-olete and contrary to public policy. 


Local Covernrnent and Central and 
Provincial G overn meat 

As wo Inid to finish onr Notes for the last 
iniinber on the 27th DcceinlxT last, we could 
not j-efer to tli(' proct^edings of several important 
Deeeinber eordVrenees wliich look place on or 
after tbal. dat(^ One such was the All-India 
Local Self-g()vernni(‘nt conftjrcnec which held its 
third seSvSinn at Patna and was presided over 
by 8j. Nilini Ranjan Barker. In his compre- 
hensive presidentisd Mddr(‘ss Sj. Barker thus 
referred io the role of local government in the 
modern State : 

AYhat ivS the part that Local Government fulfils in 
the general scheme of our lives ? AVhat i? the place of 
Local Goverument in the modem stale ? These are 
gcmeral but fundamental questions on \yhicl) it is neces- 
sary to bo clf'ar in oidcn’ to apprc.'ciato properly the 
raison (t'virr of Loc^al Institutions and Local Goyera- 
ment, particularly in relation to Ccmiral (ir Provincial 
Government. '^I'ho inodorn State, with it*s manifold 
activities and a pervasivci concern in each particular 
branch .specially threaleius us with the danger of cen- 
tralized Government. In emyihasising Order, it natural- 
ly emphasises uniformity— t lie imposition of uniform 
(■ommands or orders o\er the large.st yiossiblo. area. 
AAdiile Order and uniformity are impoHant. nay, Ovssen- 
tial, then* is T)rcsent in human beings at all times the 
urge for a fn\* creativenoss ” whicli rosenhs nile.s or 
or(l(‘rs, and whicrh, in any case*, demands that if niles 
must be there, they shall be ainf^nable to local differences, 
they shall be adaidable to the angularities and even 
i(lios>mcrasif's peculiar to yx’ople in different- areas. It 
is from this inherent urge for “ fn*e creativencss,” the 
urge to be left alone to manage our own affairs in our 
immediate surroundings in the mariner we think best, 
that the rwison d'etre of I.ocal Gcn^ernment springs. 

Secondlv, it is. in fact, impossible to govern a whole 
country exclusively from a single centre. Nowhere, 
even in small States, ivS it attempted. To do so womd 
mean “apoplexy at the centre and paralysis at Hje 
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ietli for t))e eonvAmeace of the Coatral 
ia earryiag out its fuaetione and for the 
satisfaction of purely local needs which can best be 
determined by the elected representatives of the locality, 
it has everywhere been found nccessaw to divide and 
sub-divide the State into local units. Those local units 
serve, among other things, as a safeguard against the 
impersonal and burcauci-atie attitude of a Central 
Government. The same idea was voiced long ago by 
John Stuart Mill. 

Krishna Kant Malaviya and Gliding 
As Foundation For Chinese Air Force ” 

AVttien reading the following paragraphs on 
“Gliding as foundation for Chinese Air Force’* 
in a News Itelease sent by the CMiina Tiiforina-* 
tion Coinrnitlee we could not but reiueiidx'r the 
earnest endeavours of the late laintmted Pandit 
Krishna Kant Malaviya to make tlu- youth of 
India air-minded and to improve their gc^iuu'al 
physical condition by teaehing them gliding : 

CiiENtjTlJ.— ‘‘ I'he Naljoiial Aeronautical Affairs 
Gomrnisjiioii hoi)e.s tlial popul.Mi* gliding will serve' as a 
foundation for i)uildiiig up a great('r ('hinese Air Forc(\ 
We shall supply iiistruclors and ina<!hii)(‘s (essential to 
the promotion of tliis ,sj)ort. And we hoj.)e that the 
nation will give us .siipixnt in this movement which 
prepares our future pilots and improves the. general 
physical C 5 )ndition of our youth,” declared Air Major- 
Genoral Cliow Chi-jou at. the opening of th(^ first 
Gliders’ Training Class liere. 

l‘hc Director of the C Commission i)ointed out lhat in 
view of the pre.sent state of the aviation indirslry in 
China, it was impoNsible to train air force reserves witli 
planes. Gliding, however, heli>s to ^iwead air-minded- 
ness and discover and oevclo]) flying talent. 

Gliding, according to Gnn.son Hoh, the niini.stry 
of education s ])hyfiical education expert, has been listed 
as part of tlie six essential items in the national athletic 
program mapped out by the ministry. Tlie primary 
riding class teaches cycling, the second cla.ss elementary 
gliding, and the third class secondary and advanced 
gliding. He told the sludenhs of the clas.^^ that tnoy 
are the nucleus of the gliding movement of the future. 

For the objects in view gliding is particular- 
ly suited to a country like India where the mass 
of the people are poor. 


Nazi Atrocities In Poland 

Expulsiok op Poles 

London, Jan. 20. 

Expulsion of Poles from all parts of Poland in- 
corporated in the German Rcif;h is attaining vast pro- 
portions. according to Polish circles in London. 

In the first twelve months of Nazi rule, a million 
and a half people are stated to have been expelled from 
their homes. lln.s ha.« been done under a sy.stem of 
general expropriation. All Poles were deprived of pro- 
perty rights by Marshal Goering’s decree on February, 
IWO. Nothing but a fragment of the former Polish 
Eepublic, has been left as “living space” to them and 
0(»atemptuQus]y dubbed “rcstgebeit” (area left oyer). 


sati-OergEMta feeling tad sabotage are 
atated to be rapidly inersaeing in Poland. There are 
reports of executions for offences such as possession of 
firearms, hand grenades, incendiarism and assaults on 
individual (Germans. Coulon, the Nazi loader in Pozan, 
has issued an order forbidding Germans to mix with 
Poles.— iifcM/cr, 

White Slavery in Germany 
Forcible Thansportation of Polish 
Girls - 

What Happens to Them Afterwabds 

London {by Cable). 

In an article entitled While Slava.'i, the bulletin 
of the International Transport Workers’ Federation of 
December 14, wiites : 

'J'('n< of tliousaiids of Polish girls and young women 
are (tarri(?(i olT for c()m])iil.sory labour in Germany. Many 
work on llie land in e.stat(*s in lOasl Gc'iinaiiy, many in 
th(‘ liou.seholds of Nazi dignitaries ami many have dis- 
appeared. “ Whal happens to onr girls iieie is a crime,’’ 
Polish forced Jabonreis write home. “ Many have been 
assigned to military barracks.” 

From tune to time women are si’tU back to Poland, 
ill ami often pregnant. Uelatives of girls and woiiion 
t ran.-sp'iTed to coMi])uI.sory employment in Germany live 
in (amslant fear as to what Ix'comes of them. In 
Poland, too, wormui disappear. Polish newspapers al- 
nio.st daily contain unxiou> in(|uiri(’s about girls W'ho 
vanish uikIct .su^ln’^t^ous circumstances. 

Many German domestic ser\ ants have entered war 
industiie.s where much belter wages are paid than in 
<lomesftic service. Put the wives of Nazi dignitaries 
have no liking for hou.se work and, tlierefoni, Polish 
girts ar<‘ being eiigagi^d in growing numbers. 

In East Germany, these girls, nio.stly Catholics, are 
Jis a ruh? treated badly, as is de, sired oy the Nazis but 
ill German towns west of the Elbe, especrially where the 
lK>i)iilation is (’atliolic, are still regarded as human 

l»eing.s. This doe\s not suit, the Nazis. In Munich, the 
(rentre of Nazi chiefdom, housewiv(\s are reminded in 
the pre.ss that the Polish woman “ is a child of a people 
whiidi is de.stined to servo ’’. Polish girls are to be 
treated like Polish workers wlio, “so to speak, always 
work and live ochind barbi'd wire Polish girls are not 
to “eat at the same table and share the joys and 
sorrows of the family”. Even children must be taught 
by their parents to aee in Poli.sh servants “something 
alien, something different.” 

The bulletin adds that the Warsaw trade unionist 
who supplied the above information read many letters 
from Polish workers and their relatives. Tlie warning 
to Munich housewives appeared among other papers 
in the Mucnclincr Neucsle Nachrichten of Nov, 8. — 
Reuter, 

Forced Labour and Expi/htation 
End of Helkhous and Cultural Life 

London (by Cable), 

The DaUy Tekgiaph'a Insbon correspondent cables : 

Poles are now slaves and outcasts in their own 
country. Tragic stories were told to me by a party of 
Polisb-American r(?fugees who have arrived here from 
Posen. Germans arc continually making round-ups of 
villages, usually by night. All the inhabitants are mus- 
tered. Sometimes the purpose is to enable the Nazis 
to select a party of young people to e^nd to labour 
camps or German munition lactotieii. On other oeea? 



ncmf th« kadtr a raiding party amottneia that ha 
has come to collect a ^S'oluntaiy contribution to the 
cause/’ * 

Since the Poles are already utterly impoverished, 
this means taking rings off women’s fingers and any 
other personal valuables that can be found. Girls as 
well as men are sent to work in Germany. Sometimes 
the victims are picked out in the streets and taken 
away without a chance of communicating With relatives. 
As the Poles arc transported, Germans are coming in. 

One Polish- American, once a wealthy landowner, 
told me his estate was confiscated and divided among 
a number of Germans. 

These commandeered his house, leaving two rooms 
for himself, his wife and five children, until they found 
a means of getting away to America. 

The cultural, religious and social life of the Poles 
is practically starnpecl out. Since the outbreak of war 
Polish children in Posen liave had only three weeks’ 
schooling, all schools being reserved for Germans, 
(-iiurches are allowed to open for Mass only on Sunday 
morning for one hour. Several priests have been arrest- 
ed at tluj altar for defying this edict. 

Tlioiigh theoretically tlie Poles are allot fe<l a food 
ration auffi(;i('nt for a barci (^xist<‘llce, in practice they 
fi'(!(liicntly do not get oven this, becrause they arc not 
allowed to shop until tin? afternoon when the Gf'nnans 
have? already clean'd most of the goods. 

Fuel shortage is adding to their sufferings this win- 
t(T. Many peoi>Io are obliged to burn furniture to heat 
tlK'ir homes. 


Hindu Mahasabha\s Direct Action 
Resolution 

At the Madura session of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha the principal resolution 
demanded a declaration from the Government 
that within one year after the conclusion of the 
war India would be given Dominion Status of 
the Westminster Status variety as well as a 
declaration rejecting the Pakistan proposal in 
unequivocal language. The resolution added 
that, if these two declarations were not made 
within the 31st March, 1941, the Mahasabha 
would go in for direct action. What form that 
direct action would take was not laid down in 
the resolution but was left to be 'stated when 
and if the occasion arose for it. 

Hindu Mahasabha s Immediate 
Programme 

At the Madura session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha its immediate programme was laid down 
in a resolution moved from the chair. 

The programme as stated in the resolution is to 
secure entry to as many Hindus as possible into the 
army, navy and air force, to utilise all facilities to get 
the Hindus trained as military mechanics and in the 
manufacture of up-to-date war materials, to try to make 
military gaining compulsory in schools, to intensify the 
or||;ani«i^tion of Rajm 6ena, to join the civic guard 
movement and air raid .precaution eehemet with a view 


to able te defend the i^eple Sigamt fore^p^l ifveii iy 
or internal anarchy, provided always that mie guam 
are not used against any patriotic political movem^tB 
in India, or activities detrimental to the legitimate 
interests of the Hindus, to boycott foreign goods and 
start new industries, to capture markets and to secure 
correct registration in the coining census of popular 
strength of Hindus, including tribal Hindus. The reso- 
lution adds that these items on the programme are 
illustrative of Ihe lines on which Sanghatanists would 
concentrate attention in the near future. 

Sesslion of the National Liberal 
Federation 

The National Liberal Federation of India 
'held its last annual session in Calcutta on the 
28th, 29th and 30th December last. The presi- 
dential address of Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar 
contained a masterly exposition of the principles 
of the Indian Liberal party. The session of the 
Federation concluded after adopting a number 
of important resolutions, of which a few are 
mentioned below. 

The resolution dealing with the question of the 
future constitution of India urged upon the British 
Government to announce jinrncdiately that India would 
bo ac(?ordod the status of a dominion within the Statute 
of Westminster within a period not exceeding two years 
after the conclusion of the war. 

Speaking on the resolution the Hon. Mr. P. N. 
Sai)ni said : “ What we are offered is controlled 
Self-Government within the imperialistic structure. 
What we w^arit is the reality of power; full control over 
our own destiny; the control which the United King- 
dom, Canada, Australia and South Africa have. Nothing 
else is worth looking at.” 

The resolution dealing with the question of the 
defence of India urged, among other things, that the 
defence portfolio should be entrusted to an Indian 
member who commands the confidence of the people 
and the distinction between martial and non-martial 
races should be done away with. 

Another resolution deplored the resort to civil dis- 
obedience by the Congress, as it will still further com- 
plicate the difficult situation in the country . — The 
Leader. 

Whetlher recourse to civil disobedience is 
justifiable and pennissiblc under any circums- 
tance was not stated. 

Aligarh Students Condemn Mr. Jinnah 

Last month Aligarh Muslim University 
students held a meeting to protest against tlie 
arrest of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, president 
of the Indian National Congress. More than 
500 students were present at the meeting. Some 
students of the Delhi University were also 
present. One of the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting ran as follows : 

**This meeting condemns the action of the Britialf 
Gover&menl in arresting Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, t&s 
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President of, the Indian National Congress, at a time 
when Britain is fighting in Europe for liberty, freedom 
and democracy and denying the same rights to the 
Indians. This meeting assures Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad that the Aligarh students are wholly behind him 
and will not hesitiit(? for ;i moment when they are asked 
and eallcMl iijion to join the prerif nt niovoiiKait. It also 
appcrds to the Muslim cominimity of India in gencanJ, 
irr(!.sj)eetive of tlmir petty political groups, to join the 
present fight launched hy lh(' (.•ongross and thus ]‘(?move 
the stigma against Islam so far created and (■ngiiioored 
by Mr. Mohammad Ali Jannali .'’ — The SrarchliylU. 

¥ 

AlUBenged Azad Day 

In r(\si)onse to an a]j]K'al issued l)y tlie Bengal Pro- 
vincial Students’ I’edenition students of some non-ofiicial 
schools and colleges of Calcutta observed “All Bcaigal 
Azad Day ” in conin'clion with the arrest of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. Presidr'iir; ()f tin; Indian National 
Congress on 'Fuesday. 

Earlier the students of Scottish Church, llipon, 
Bangabasi City and Vi<lyasag:ir t'ollege came out of 
tlieir classes ami joimal in a pro(;essioQ. The proces- 
sionists para<lf‘d llirougli tin? main streets of Cahaitta 
and held a naa-ting at C-olh'g(; Stiuaro in the afternoon, 
'j^'lie mec'tfng ]ia.s.se(l a roululion on the arrest ol 
Maulana Aza«l. 


Maulana Azad On Nm-Violeiice 

Laiioui:, Dec. 30. 

“ If India is invade<l tomorrow and llK're i.s no 
other altr?nuili\ (; to def('nd my country 1 w'ill not lu.'sitatt.; 
to take uj) arms and fight.’ This declaralion was made 
by Maulana Alnil Kalam A/.ad, tlie Congress Pr(;.^ideiit, 
ill the course of a. i>re.ss intervie w’ piior to his departure 
to Delhi tonight. 

Maulana. Salieb said that on tlie tpiestion of non- 
viohaice he eoiild not go with Mahatma Caiulhi to the 
extent to which Maliatina Jiad gone. — A, I*. 1. 

It will be i’eiiK?nibei'0(l that the Congress, as 
represented by some of its most iiromincnt 
members, was prepared to help the (iovernment 
in its war efforts, provided it formed a National 
Government in the way suggested by the 
Congress. Tlie autliorities did not accoi)t the 
proposal of forming that kind of government. 
Tlfe (.Aingress had to make a great sacrifice in 
order to be able to formiilalci such a proposal — 
it had to part comjiany wdth Mahatma Gandhi, 
But the British Government Avanted to have 
co-operation only on its ow^n t(M jns, wdiich means 
that in its dictionary co-operation on Ihe part 
of Indians means subordination. 

Maulana Azad’s declaration, printed above, 
show's that it was still possible for the Govern- 
ment to open negotiations wdlh the Omgrt'ss 
through him to secure the co-operation of tlu; 
Congr(?ss in its war efiforts. But the bureaucra- 
tic meaning of co-operation in India being what 
it is and the Congress meaning of t;he wwd 
being different, the statesmanlike British author- 
ities bad no otheir use for the Maulana than to 


send him to jail, not for satyagraha, but for a 
speech whidh be had delivered. 

Our opinion has long been that after being 
allowed to take the Independence Pledge in its 
entirety no one need make any seditious speech- 
es — tile repititioii of that pledge being sufficient, 
and that after allowing that pledge to be taken at 
thousands of meetings and its being printed in 
English and in Indian languages in hundreds of 
newsjiapers, there is no sense in prosecuting 
])eople for other seditious utterances. 

Nehru Looking After Flower-bed 
Prepared By Himself 

Dktiua Dun, Dec. 30. 

Being himself a siric;!. disci pi iiuu’ian, Mr. Jawaharlal 
Ni;lirii, it apjieai-s, believes in accomniodaling him.self 
(.o ihe r(?fjuireineut.s of jail life as far as it could be 
honourably ])rac(ica})l('. Sraitenced to rigorous im- 
pri.'^onniert by the Cor.aklipur iniigislrate, w’ho, by the 
way kuew^ little of the man, loved and adored by 
millions, Mr. .Ni'hru lias of his own accord undiTtaken 
the rigours of the sentence upon him.si’li liUa'ally and 
sia’iously and eheia fidly, which should arou.^^^e the nat ion’s 
eonseiou.'''nes.s as to the (‘arne.slness and grim detianiina- 
lion of llie man who had biaai brought uj) amidst tlu* 
])rin(;e]y comforts of Anand Bhavan. 

In front of liis cell Mr. Jawaharlal Nelnai, it is 
und(;rslood, has ]>re]Kir('(l a flower-lied afler strenuous 
hard labour. Hi* first dug tlu* t arth about five feet deep 
of the whoh* bed and imi>rov('d flu* .^oil with (lu; help 
of a sime. 1'his involved eon.‘-;i(l(‘rable amount; of very 
hard laliour (*\en for the stoutest man. 

New Order In Europe''^ After War 

For some Uine past Brili.'^h statesmen and 
oth(U‘ publicists have been giving out their ideas 
of the “ N(;w’ Order aftiu- the conclusion of the 
w'ar. The following is a specimen : 

London, Jan. 28. 

A pattern of the new w’orld after the w’ar was given 
by Mr. Haiold Nicholson, ParliamentaTy*^ SeiTctary to 
the Ministry of Information, sp(‘aking in lumdon today 
(Tue.sday) “ during the lull before the great battle.” 

The new' ordr'v will be bas(;d on the liberation and 
not en.da,v(’inent of Euroj-ie, he said, and must have the 
W'ill to defend il.s own community and the uiLselfi.shness 
to eoinliine with similarly-minded countries to make 
iis di'fence (‘ffectivo. 

There will be no slave Stales but a eommimity of 
free j»eopIe.s ('ach woiking out its probh’iiis in accordance 
with its temperamemt and traditions. It will be a union 
of peoples each ready to saerilice .something of its politi- 
cal and economic independence. — Revirr. 

As Briiain dcx>s not own any human-cattle 
farm in Euroi)c, slie can quite safely and 
generously reserve her liberation ideas, no-slave- 
Stato ideas, etc., for Europtt These must not 
travel east of Suez. 

The *'new order ‘^will be a union of 
peoples each ready to sacrifice something its 
political and economic independence’V As 
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India has been already obliged to sacrifice all its 
])olitical and economic independence, it has no 
part of that independence left which it can 
now sacrifice. Hence it has to be left out of. the 
union. 

Swami Pranabananda 

The death of Swami Pranabananda at the 
early age of 45 is a great loss to t'he country 
in general and to the Hindu community in 
particular. He was the founder of the Bharat. 
Sevashram Sangha. That from a comparatively 
insignificant institution it has grown to its 
pn^sent influential position was due mainly to his 
personality and his powers of leadership and 
organization. 

Inquiry Into Conditions of Indians 
In Natal 

(-APETOWN. Jiin. 25. 

An inquiry info tlin socijil and o<?oiiorni(.* conditions 
of Indiiins in Nulal will .shortly be started by a coin- 
inissioii set up by tlie' South African Institiilc of Race 
Relations in collaboration wilh the Natal University 
Collf'j?e. Th\i> will be tin? first full inquiry made among 
Jndiiius. I’iie objtaU. is lo juovide facts on which i)olicy 
can be bas('d l)y a-sses-^ing the elTect.s of the new social, 
economic and cullural forc(\s upon them, evaluafing Ihc' 
contribution which the Indian people malU^ to the well- 
being of the country and considering what place they 
are lo have in the political, economic and other splieres 
(.»f thf’ iyiiiiv. — Reuter. 

AlUIndia Bratarhari Movement 

Cautijtta, Jan. 23. 

The AIl-Tndia Rraiachari Training Camp wliicli is 
now in rjrogT-ess in Behala, Soulh Suburb of Calcutta, 
w.as visitf’d by Mr. A. K, Fazlul riuq, Chief Minister 
of l?(aig:il, yesterday evening. About 60 candidates W'ho 
liave joined the camp from all over India gave a de- 
monstration of Bratnethari national drill, war dances and 
village ro(^onstrl^ction work with spades. 

The ol)jt>ct of the Movement is to build up the 
youth of the eo\mtry. on thoroughly sound and healthy 
linos with a mini mum of expenditure and in harmony 
with Indian traditions. — A, P. 

T ha ilanddndo-China A rmistice 

Berlin. Jan. 27. 

The armi.sticc between Thailand and French Indo- 
Cliina is to take effect from 10 a.in. tomorrow (Tues- 
day), according to a Vichy message to the official (Ger- 
man News Agency. 

This follows the acceptance by both parties of 
Japanese mediation. A commission is to meet at Sai- 
gon on Wednesday to settle the details. — Reuter. 

If peace be re-established between the two 
countries on equitable terms, it will be a 
triumph for Asia. 

Or is it a move for establishing Japanese 
suzerainty over these countries ? 


Emperor Haile Selassie Enters 
Abyssinia 

T. ON DON, Jan. 24. 

Emi)eror Hailt* Selassie has re-entered Abyssinia. 

A message from Khartoum says he crassed the 
Sudan Frontier into his own country on January 15. 

He flew in an R. A. F. bomber escorted by fighter 
aircraft. 

When he set foot on Ids own soil, he was met by his 
two sons and r(q)resontMt-ives of the General Olficer Com- 
manding of th(^ British Forces in Sudan. Mes.sage8*of 
wehroine wen; extcauled to the Emperor by Abyssinian 
l)atriots and lie wfis IjJesscd by priests. The ICthiopi.an 
Ensign was then hoisted by the Emperor. 

After the ceremony, he continued his journey into 
the interior of Ahyssiiim.- -Rciilcr. 

It is welcome news indei^d that the 
Ab 3 ^ssinian patriots have got. back llieir own 
emperor in their midst on their natives soil. 

Americans Consular Relations Wilh 
Afghanistan 

PiisiiWAK, Dec. 24. 

It is nnderstood that the United States of America 
hits authorised its C'onsiil-Ceneral in India to act in 
addition to his duties as Consvil-Gcnoral for Afghanistan. 
Thi.s i.s tljc first time (hat the U. S. A. has established 
consular relations with Afghanistan. — A. P. 

The Monthly '^Indian Messenger'^ 

The Indian McMcnger has hitherto been 
published for more tlian half a century as a 
weekly. We arc very glad to note that from 
January this year it has begun to appear both 
a.s a weekly and a monthly. There are to be 
twelve monthly issues and forty weekly issues. 
The first monthly issue contains many tliought- 
provoking articles and translations of famous 
solemn songs and utterances. Tt contains 93 
pages of the size of The. Modern Review. The 
price is only four annas. Its office is situated 
at 211, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Apart from our interest in it as an organ 
presenting to the public liigh ideals and thoug'hts 
on serious subjects, there are personal ties which 
bind us (o it. It was as an honorary assistant 
to its editors that in the last century we served 
our apprentieesliip in journalism. We wish it 
all suceess. 

The Disappearance of Subhas 
Chandra Bose 

The disappearance from home of Subhas 
Chandra Bose w'ithout the knowledge of his 
nearest relatives and his closest friends has 
caused great anxiety. It has given rise to much 
speculation as to why he left home and whither 
he has gone. Even on an occasion of such grave 
anxiety there are people to make frivolous and 
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absurd suggestions as to the cause and object of 
his secret departure from home. We are content 
to believe that he has disappeared in quest of 
something high according to his lights. 

Indian Appeals to Privy Council or 
to Federal Court ? 

War conditions have brought to the fore 
the question whether appeals from Indian High 
Courts should continue to be heard by the 
Privy Council in London or by the Indian 
Federal Court in New Delhi in future. It will 
not be possible to <liscuss the question in all its 
bearings in this issue. But it may be stated that 
our conclusion is that, as in other affairs of the 
State, so in judicial matters, India should be 
self-contained and should have her final and 
highest authority here, and, therefore, appeals 
from our High Courts should be heard by the 
Federal Court. 

Salyagraha 

Satyagraha is going on in all provinces 
under Mahatma Gandhi^s guidance. He has no 
intention to extend it and turn it into mass civil 
disobedience. 

A Woman Congress M.L. A. on Crimes 
Against Women in Bengal 

Members of the Congress in Bengal do not 
generally open their lips or use their pens against 
crimes against women, perhaps thinking that 
that would be communalism. The only notable 
exception tliat we can bring to mind now was 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s denunciation of such 
crimes in an Albert Hall meeting held under the 
auspices of the Women’s Protection League. 
Another exception can be now mentioned. 
Sriyukta Hemaprabha Majumdar, M.L.A., who 
sits in the Bengal Assembly as a Congress mem- 
ber, devotes the following paragraph to crimes 
against women in her letter to the Bengal Pre- 
mier, pressing on his attention ten items of 
reform for immediate adoption : 

There is one other proble m which has assumed a 
serious aspe(;t during the last few years, to which I cannot 
help referring here. I am referring to the increase of 
crimes against women and the utterly brutal character 
of many of these crimes. This problem is not a com- 
munal one and does not concern the Hindus alone. 
It concerns, or at least, should concern, all chivalrous 
men and all lovers of humanity, no matter what their 
religious faith may be. Those who are familiar with 
the work of the Women^s Protection League and of 
stellar institutions will bear me out, when I say that 
a kiige nusaber of these crimes aite directeds against 
Mustei wnmen. Your Government has done nothing 
to stamp out this corse which is a slur on the fair name 

df tesiaa. 


Legislation About Widow* $ 

Homes Etc. 

There is undoubtedly need for watchfulness 
to see t!hat traffic in women and children is not 
carried on under the cloak of philanthropically 
conducting widows’ homes, homes for destitute 
w'omcn, women’s boarding houses, and orphan- 
ages. At the same time there ought not to be 
any legislation which would make it practically 
impossible for genuine philanthropic bodies and 
institutions like the Women’s Protection League, 
the Nari-kalyan Ashram, the Calcutta orphanage, 
etc., to carry on their good work. A time there 
was when abducted Hindu girls and women who 
w-ere not taken back into their homes by their 
relatives for fear of social ostracism, had either 
to lead a life of shame as prostitutes or had to 
live with their abductors. Institutions like the 
Nari-kalyan Ashram provide a home for such 
girls and women, where they can lead pure lives 
and receive general and vocational education 
for b(^coming self-supporting as respectable 
members of society. Hence the details of 
any legislation relating to widows’ homes, etc., 
should be very closely and carefully scrutinized 
in lihe interests of such bonafide institutions. 

Americas Support To Fighters 
For Freedom 

President Roosevelt’s famous Congress 
speech on the 6th January last contains the 
following words : 

“ Froodoni moans supremacy of man’s rights. 
Kverywhore our support goes to those who struggle to 
gain those* rights or keep them.” 

Britishers arc struggling to keep those rights. 
So America undoubtedly deserves praise for 
helping Britain. India is struggling to gain 
those rights. How is America helping India ? 
As a State America has never even raised her 
voice in the cause of India’s freedom. Why ? 

Government of India Act is 
Absolutely Rubbish ” 

So says Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of 
Bengal, in the course of his letter to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah dated the 14th December last ! 

The present Government of India Act is absolutely 
rubbish. It gives us responsibility but no power; it 
give.s all the power to the Governor and the Governor- 
General in Council but all the responsibilities to the 
Ministers. You can, therefore, easily understand how 
much we feel our position under the present CJonstitu- 
tion and how much we are longing for a better .tete of 
thmn^. 1 feel that ^ only obstaele in the Wiay is the 
present impasse. . ; i-| [ 



AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN INm'c 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS, M.sc., ph.D. 


Like any other industry, agriculture requires 
constant improvement in order to adjust itself 
to the increasingly divergent needs of the people 
and to the constant development in science and 
technology and business principles so that it may 
become a permanent source of wealth and income 
tc the agricultural population as well as to the 
nation as a w'hole. 

Development op the Policy 

Agricultural improvement requires a definite 
policy, which is of very recent origin in India. 
Sporadic efforts made from time to time to 
improve certain crops or operations, suclh as the 
employment by the East India Company, in 
1939, of 12 American cotton planters to improve 
cotton and the importation by the Madras 
(lovemmcnt, in 1864, of a steam plough to show 
how to cultivate the soil, did not leave any per- 
manent results behind. The Famine Commission 
of 1880 first realised the importance of improving 
agriculture on scientific lines as a means of 
mitigating the effects of famine. In 1839, Dr. 
Voclker was invited from England to study 
agricultural conditions and as a result of his 
recommendations, a Technical Deputy Director 
of Agriculture was appointed by the Government 
of Bombay and an agricultural chemist by the 
Government of India in 1902.' The outbreak 
of sugar-cane diseases led the Government of 
Madras to appoint, in 1898, a sugar expert, who 
rendered valuable service by selecting, and pro- 
ducing, disease-restisting varieties of sugar-cane 
and by showing the importance of plant breed- 
ing in the development of Indian agriculture. 

The Famine Commission of 1901 also 
realised that real progress in agriculture could be 
made only on scientific lines. On its recommen- 
dation, the Indian Agricultural Service was 
reorganised as follows : — (1) Departments of 
Agriculture in the Provinces took steps for the 
application of scientific methods to production 
of crops and breeding of animals; (2) Agricultur- 
al colleges were established at important centres; 
and (3) a Central Research Station was 
inaugurated at Pusa; other institutions were also 
established at different places for the purpose 
of providing correct information on soils, crops 
and animals, on the basis of which the Agricul- 

L htupaid Ckuettter t^ IndUf 1906,' in, p. 9. 


tural Departments might find the solution of the 
problems confronting them. The transference 
of Agricultural Department to the Provincial 
Government by the Government of India Act of 
1919 placed the responsibility of agricultural 
development directly on the Provincial Govern- 
ment, but the right was also reserved to the 
Central Government to promote research by 
means of central instituitons and agencies, and 
to deal with plant and animal diseases. In 1923, 
an Indian Central Cotton Committee was also 
established to carry out research work in cotton 
for all India. 

The most important step undertaken by the 
Government of India in the development of 
agricultural policy was, however, the appoint- 
ment, in 1926, of a Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, which made, after two 
years’ elaborate and exhaustive enquiries, far- 
reaching recommendations in 1^8. The 
Commission recognised the close relationship 
between Indian agriculture and village life, 
which should be studied together and improved 
as a whole, and recommended the application 
of scientific methods to the improvement of both. 
On the basis of these recommendations the 
Government of India established in 1930 the 
imperial Council of Agricultural Research with 
an advisory board of technical experts in order 
to co-ordinate and promote agricultural research 
in India, and also to carry on research in crops 
other than cotton, and in livestock. The funds 
of the Council consist of a lump sum of 26 lakhS 
of rupees and a recurring sum of 7i lakhs of 
rupees, of which 5 lakhs are reserved for research 
work. 

In 1936-37, two British experts,® one in crop 
production and the other in dairy industry, made 
a study, at the invitation of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, of the existing condi- 
tions of research and experiment in India, and 
made important recommendations for the reorga- 
nisation of both of these industries. 

The most important recommendations for 
the reorganisation of crop production are as 
follows ; — (1) research work in cash crop in 


2. These experts were Sir John Russell, Director of 
Rothamstead ^periment Station, England, and Dr. 
N. C. Wright, Director of the Hanna Daily Institute, 
Scotland, Iheir repents have already been referred to, 
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association with the expert buyers or users of 
these crops; (2) research work on crops mainly 
retained for food in the country in association 
with nutrition experts; (3) the setting up of a 
soil conservation committee In collect the results 
of manurial trials, to watch regions liable to ero- 
sion and to work out schemes in connection w'ith 
them and for various other purposes; (4) the 
establishment of a crop jirotection comniutee to 
deal with the consideration of cropping schemes 
much on the lines adopted by the Crop Planning 
Conference; (5) grants to the universities for 
the purpose of fostering research in subjects 
allied or basic to agricultural science and 
practice; (6) the organisaiion of the machinery 
at the disposal of the Council for carrying out 
its work to be consisted of (a) the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute, (6) a markenng 
branch, (c) a cadre of approved investigators, 
and (d) a staff of temporary investigators. 

The principal recommendations for the re- 
organisation of the dairy indusiry are as 
follows : — (1) the transfer of the existing 
Imperial Dairy Institute to a more suitable cen- 
tral site in an agricultural district and its 
reconstitution into an Imperial Daily Research 
Institute witli four sections, each to deal with 
a subject such as dairy bacteriology, daily 
chemistry, dairy technology and dairy husban- 
dry; (2) training for the Indian Dairy Diploma 
in Provincial colleges, but conserving uniformity 
in the courses of training under a special 
Committee to be set up by tlie Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research; (3) researcli work with 
special reference to the problems of stock 
improvement and veterinary work under the 
single department of animal husbandry; and (4) 
the maintenance of close co-operation between all 
departments concerned with rural improvement 
under a Board of Rural Development to be 
constituted in each Province under the chair- 
manship of a technical officer of the rank of 
Commissioner and including directors of 
agriculture, veterinary service, forestry and 
public health and representatives of irrigation, 
revenue and co-operative di'partments. This 
board should act as co-ordinating and advisory 
body to the Minister responsible for the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the province. 

Agricultural Administration 

The development of an agricultural policy 
has been follow^ by tflie organisation of agricul- 
tural administration. It was in 1871 that a 
separate Department of Land Revenue and 
Apiculture was created. This Department was 
abolished in 1879 for financial reasons, but 


reconstituted in 1881, though only for the pur- 
pose of improving land records which were 
subsequently completed in 1889. Except for the 
appointment of an agricultural chemist, the 
agricultural department did very little work for 
the development of agriculture proper. After 
the report of the Famine Coramision of 1901, the 
agricultural department was reorganised and the 
scope of its w’ork extended. 

In 1901 the supervision of agricultural 
interest was entrusted to an Inspector General 
of Agriculture acting as technical adviser to both 
the Central and Provincial Governments and the 
chief agricultural experts of the country w^ere 
constituted into a Board of Agriculture to be 
convened at suitable intervals to discuss the 
outstanding questions and to mbniit recom- 
mendations to the Government.*''* The Agricul- 
tural Service was created in 1906 as an All-India 
Service, but after tlu' transference of the 
Agricultural Service to the Pronvincial (govern- 
ments by the Government of India Act of 1919 
there was no need of the All-India Agricultural 
Service and overseas recruitment ceased in 1924. 

The work of co-ordinating research and 
experiment on an All-Tnd'a basis and of dealing 
with plant and animal diseases is now under- 
taken by the Government of India through wiiaf 
is called the Imperial Service or the Imperial 
Depariment of Agriculture with its headquarter 
at Delhi, to which has been transferred, after 
the Bihar eanhquake of 1934, the Imperial Re- 
search Institute at Pusa. The Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture consists of the followmg 
cliief institutions : (1) Imperial Agriculturai 

Research Institute, New^ Delhi; (2) Agrieultural 
Sub-Station and Cattle Breeding Farm at 
Karnal; (3) Sugar Cane Breeding Station at 
Coimbatore; and (4) Imperial Dairy Institute 
at Bangalore. Besides, there are also the follow- 
ing experimental stations which are financed by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
viz : — (l) Botanical Sub-Station at Pusa, (2) 
Tobacco Sub-Station at Guntur, (3) Potato 
Breeding Sub-Station at Simla, and (4) Sugar 
Cane Sub-Station at Karnal. 

As indicated above, since 1919 agriculture 
has become a provincial subject and come 
under a minister responsible to the local legisla- 
ture. Prior to 1920, Bombay and the Central 
Provinces each had a regular provincial service 
and other major provinces had only a number of 
special posts, but since 1920, provincial services 
have been created in other major Provinces. The 
usual functions of the provincial service are 
research and education, agricultural extension, 

3« Jmjimal (Sai^eUeer af India, 190$, Vol. Ill, p. 95. 
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propaganda, livestock breeding, agricultural 
engineering, horticulture and marketing. All 
this work is carried on by a staff of experts 
consisiing of an agricultural chemist, a botanist, 
an entomologist and a mycologist, who arc 
engaged in agricultural education, and also by 
other agricultural experts engaged in .field (experi- 
ments and propaganda in the districts, thus 
linking up research with the village. 

The personnel of the provincial agricultural 
service consist of the following^; (1) A Director 
with assistant Directors in large provinces, who 
is responsible for the administration and carry- 
ing out of the Government's policy. (2) Class 
I gazetted staff consisting generally of an 
agricultural chemist, two or more economic 
botanists, a plant pathologist, an entomologist 
and an agricultural expert. (3) Deputy Direc- 
tors, vaiying in number in each province and 
each having under his control a circle of two or 
three divisions. Each division is under the 
(fliarge of Class II officers called assistant deputy 
directors, or divisional superintendents. These 
officers are responsible for examination of the 
results of research work in tlic field, the testing 
of agricultural implements at their experimental 
farms, tlii' multiplication and distribution of 
seeds and for the administration and (extension 
of work in general. (4) The upper subordinate 
staff of graduates who hold posts either in the 
research laboratory or in the college, or are in 
charge of farm or district activities. (5) The 
lower subordinate staff of non-graduates who are 
chiefly employed in extension and propaganda 
work in rural areas. 

Some of the provinces have also another 
class of officers in the agricultural service : — il) 
Deputy Director in charge of cattle breeding 
farm and livestock improvement; (2) an 
Agricultural Engineer, sometimes helped by 
assistant engineers, wdiose functions are the 
improvement of underground watevr supjdies, the 
introduction and charge of tractors and other 
agricultural implements and machinery; (3) a 
liorticulturalist and ‘his staff engaged in the 
improvement of fruit; and (4 1 a marketing 
officer.*^ 

Research and Experiment 

From above it is evident that the Central 
Government has undertaken, through the 

4. Social Service in India, H. M. Stationary Office, 
1938, p. 140. 

6. In 1936-37, the Imperial Department of AffriciP- 
ture had 9 and the Provincial Agricultural Departments 
had 341 agricultural stations in British India. — Agricul- 
ture and Animal Hmbandry in India, 1936-37, Appen- 
dices. 


Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture, a large 
scale research and experimental work in agricul- 
tural development on all-India basis, and also 
exclusively deals with animal and plant diseases, 
Mon^over, the Central Government makes special 
grants to Provinces from Rural Development 
Fund created in 1935, when approximately 
Rs. 2*8 croies were set aside for the purpose. 
With the aid of these grants demonstration and 
development work have been initiated for the 
improvement of crop production and animal 
husbandry all over the countiy.® 

An important all-India organisation, which 
supplemenis the work of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, is the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee constituted in 1921 and 
ostablish(?d by the Indian Cotton Cess Act of 
1923. The Committee consists of representatives 
of pro^dncial Governments and of cotton mer- 
chants, ginners, spinners and growers. Its 
income consists of the proceeds of a cess of two 
annas per bale levied on all baled cottons whether 
used in India or exported, and hns an annual 
income of about Rs. 8 1/2 lakhs. It maintains 
a technological laboratory in Bombay, partly 
bears the expenses of an institute of plant 
industry at Indore, and finances by means of 
grants, the researches undortakem by different 
provinces. The Committee has achieved remark- 
able success in producing better ty])(»s of cotton 
for an area of about 5 million acres.^ 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Rcsearcli has undertaken various research and 
('xpcTimental work through the mstitutions under 
Wa control. This research work consists princi- 
pally of the following subjects, namelv : — (1) 
soil survov; (2) crop production ('consisting of 
p’ant breeding, plcnt physiology, plant disease 
and bisect pests); (3) animal breeding finclud’ng 
cattle im])rov(mient) ; (4) health and nutrition 
of animals and dairy research; and (5) improve- 
ment of fodder crops and grazing, and fruit 
development.*’ 

The soil survey began originally by Pusa 
Institute about a generation ago. and transfer- 
red recently to the Imperial Agricultural 
Re.soarch In.«titute at Delhi, has for its obiect 
the actual examination in the laboratory'' and the 
collation of the results with iirovincial data in 
regard to the plivsicn-chemical reactions in the 
f(Trnatinn of soils and the genetic relationship 
existing in the profiles. Special attention is being 

6. Ibid, p. 12. 

7. Social Service in India, London. 1938, p. 144. 

k Anriculture and Animal Hmhaiidry in India, 
1936-37, Chapters iv-vi and ix-xi. 
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paid to the influence of temperature, precipita- 
tion and evaporation on soil formation and 
profile characteristics. The research also 
consists of soil surveys from irrigation and 
fertility points of view, investigations on soil- 
moisture and its conservation, and studies on the 
physical, chemical and biological pro]Xjrties of 
soils and on the effect of manures and fertilisers 
on soils and crops. 

The most important researdi work of the 
Council is that of crop production. Improved 
strains of crops have been replacing the older 
varieties of rice, wheat, cotton, jute, sugar-cane 
groundnut, gram, potatoes and other crops. This 
improvement has been brought about both by 
selection and hybridisation. The results of thcvso 
experiments are shown by earlier maturity, 
higher yield, better quality and greater power 
of resistance to diseases in s<nnc of the crops. 
Outstanding results have, for instance, been 
achieved in several varieties of wheat called 
Pusa-wheats, now grown in the Gangetic basin 
and the Punjab, in the Coimbatore sugar-canes 
of the present day covering over 75 per cent of 
the total area sown, and in a new variety of 
gram with practical immunity from blight. The 
total area, over which all these improved 
varieties of different crops were sown, was 23.9 
million acres of land in 1936-37.® 

The first concern in improving domestic 
animals is breeding. Attempts have been made 
to improve Indian cattle by importation of 
foreign cattle and by crossing them with the 
Indian cattle. But the results have not been 
satisfactory and the present policy is to improve 
the cattle by selection from thc^ indigenous stock. 
This policy has been made the basic principle 
of breeding cattle all over the county. Systema- 
tic attempts arc being made for the improvement 
of dairy cattle (1) by increasing the number of 
approved bulls, and (2) by the elimination of 
undesirable males by castration. Regarding the 
improvement of other livestock, mention must 
be made of the following : — (1) a goat breeding 
farm at Etah, where 85 goats completed their 
lactation period in 1936-37; (2) the improvement 
of the famous Bikanir breed and other indige- 
nous breeds of sheep in the Punjab and other 
provinces; (3) breeding of horses, mules and 
donkeys in the Punjab; (4) breeding of desi 
(indigenous) poultry for improving egg-laying 
strains, the results having been achieved in an 
increase of both wei^t and egg production ; and 
(6) encouragement to apiculture in several 
provinces. 

9. Agriculture md Anmal JI^i$^^dry in India, 
1996-37, p, 24, 


Research into animal husbandry consists of 
veterinary education, animal health, animal 
industry, animal nutrition and dairying. The 
combating of such diseases as rinderpest, black- 
quarter and anthrax have engaged the special 
attention and decisive steps arc being taken 
regarding vaccination, inoculation, control of 
diseases among sheep and goats, quarantine at 
ports, cattle dips, registration of animals and 
improvement of the dairy industry. Regarding 
the treatment of non-contagious diseases, there 
is an increase in the number of hospitals and 
dispensaries and in the activities of the veteri- 
nary staff in regard to local diseases and public 
.health. 

The Animal Nutrition Section was organised 
at Izatnagar in 1936, with a view to studying 
animal nutrition in relation to the maintenance 
of healthy growth and productive capacity of 
animals in India. Its main items of work have 
been defined as follows : — >'(1) analysis of im- 
portant feeding stuffs and pasturage of different 
grazing areas; (2) diet in relation to growth, 
■work, milk production, wool production and 
production of hides and skins; and (3) the co- 
ordination of the nutrition work done at the 
Central Institute and at the provincial centres. 

Regarding fodder crops and grazing, steps 
arc being taken to develop a definite policy with 
tihe object of (1) examining the existing methods 
of management of forest grazing areas for sug- 
gesting measures to provide the best type of 
grazing for the preservation and improvement 
of the best type of cattle ; and (2) exploring the 
possibilities of utilisation and devclopnient of 
ravine and derelict lands outside Government 
forests for grazing so as to increase fodder resour- 
ces. The questions which have come under the 
consideration of the Government may be 
enumerated as follows (1) provision of better 
grazing areas easily accessible to the village 
breeder; (2) proper management of what is 
commonly known as cultivable waste; (3) 
undertaking of comprehensive research work to 
irapixive the condition of grasslands; (4) reser- 
vation of more areas for grazing wherever 
unremunerative crops were grown extensively; 
(5) legislation for restricting the number of 
animals admitted to grazing areas; and (6) 
admission to the forest grazing areas only of the 
animals which have been certified to be free 
from rinderpest. 

Experiments are being made in fruit deve- 
lopment for which an important step is the 
supply of fruit plants of reliable parentage, 
already undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture in Kl^sbmir, Research work has been 
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undertaken in propagation and root stock; breed- 
ing, selection and pollination; pnining and 
tliinning and hastening of the ripening periods; 
harvesting, storage and marketing; and fruit 
I>rcservation and fruit by-products. 

Agricultural! Education 

An integral part of researdli and experiment 
is agricultural education,^® through which their 
results, as well as those of science and technology 
in general, are brought within the reach of the 
agricultural masses for application. Agricultural 
education consists of instruction and training in 
post-graduate, graduate and school standards at 
different institutes, colleges and schools, as well 
as popular education throu^i demons! rations, 
exhibitions and radios. Moreover, the multipli- 
cation and distribution of seeds and the 
introduction of improved implements and 
fertilisers, though on a commercial basis, must 
also be regarded among the methods of populari- 
sation of knowledge. 

The post-graduate courses offered at the 
Imperial Agricultural Institute at Delhi consist 
of (1) two years’ study, either in agriculture or 
in kindred subjects, for all students who have 
received the degree of M.Sc. in an Indian 
University, or received a First-Class diploma in 
an agricultural college; and (2) one year post- 
graduate course in farm management. Post- 
graduate courses are also offered at the Imperial 
Dairy Institute at Bangalore, consisting of 
a fifteen-month course and a two-year dairy 
diploma course. Moreover, annual iX)St-graduate 
refresher courses are offered at the Imperial 
Veterinary Research Institute. A proposal is 
also under consideration by the Government of 
India for the establishment of a central veteri- 
nary college in which the courses of instruction 
would be equivalent to that laid dowm for the 
diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in England. ' 

The graduate courses are offered at the 
agricultural colleges of Poona^^ (Bombay), 
Coimbatore (Madras) , Lyallpur (Punjab) , 
Nagpur (the Central Provinces) and Cawnpore 
(the United Provinces). These colleges were 
formely controlled by the Department of Agri- 
culture, but have now been affiliated to the local 
universities and are under their control in respect 
of studies and examinations. The courses last 
from 3 to 4 years, depending upon the qualifica- 

10. AgricvUuTe and Animal Tfusbandry in India, 
1936-37, Chapter xii-xiii. 

11. Tlie Poona Agricultural College was founded 
in 1909 and has become one of the most important 
institutions in India, both as a teaching and as a research 
centre. 


tion of the students at the time of their entry, 
and lead to the degree equivalent to the B.A. 
or B.Sc. To these agricultural colleges must 
also be added the veterinary colleges of the 
Punjab, Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar, and 
Burma. The Bombay Veterinary College has 
completed its fiftieth year of existence, and 
Madras Veterinary College is recognised as a 
constituent college of the University of Madras 
for imparting instruction for the Degree of 
Bachelor of Veterinary Science. 

School education in agriculture is also given 
in several provinces. This education consists of 
vocational training in agriculture and allied 
subjects from one to two years at special schools 
und(*r the control of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These schools supply education equivalent 
to the ordinary high school course, mostly to 
the children of the landlords or farmers, who 
want to take up agriculture as a vocation, or 
manage their own property. There are at present 
two schools in Bombay and two in the United 
Provinces. 

There is still another system of agricultural 
education by what are called rural * bias ’ schools, 
in w'hich agriculture is taugllit in the Middle or 
Anglo-vernacular courses. These schools are 
under the control of the Department of Educa- 
tion, and are very popular in Bombay, the 
Punjab, Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Sufficient hours are allotted in the time-table of 
rural middle school for a theoretical and practi- 
cal training in nature study aud agriculture. 
This school is provided with cither a small farm 
or a garden plot and a qualified teacher. In the 
irrigat<.‘d tract the school farm is about six acres 
in area, which is sufficient to permit the mainte- 
naneo of a pair of bullocks. 

Finally, short courses in special subjects, 
mostly of a practical character, are conducted 
at Government farms or in other agricultural 
institutions under the control of the Department 
of Agriculture. The training consists of such 
subjects as the use of oil engine, tractor, dairy 
work, fruit canning and blotting, and poultry 
farming. These courses may last from a few 
days to a few months. 

This general education is supplemented by 
demonstration and other popular methods of 
disseminatine: knowledge of agriculture and 
rural life. The ocular demonstration of agricul- 
ture on the cultivator’s own lands under village 
conditions is the most efficient and reliable form 
of propaganda. Such work is carried on by the 
district staff of agricultural .departments in co- 
operation with keen and progressive cultivators 
and is supplemented by the activities of 
co-operative organisations and other local bodies. 
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The extent of demonstration work is indicated 
by the fact that the Presidency of Madras' alone 
had 7,564 demonstration plots in 1936-37. 

Among other popular forms of education 
must be mentioned the rural uplift movements 
of both the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The Government of India, for instance, contri- 
buted to the Provincial Governments Rs. 92*5 
lakhs in 1935-36 and Rs. 103 lakhs in 1936-37 
for the purpose. Of the uplift works, the most 
important are the following : — (1) newer fonns 
of propaganda, such as the cinema, gramophone 
ami specially radio, which are being utilised with 
a considerable degree of success from a number 
of central radio stations established at such cities^ 
as Lahore, Lucknow and Peshawar; (2) a con- 


centrated drive with tfhe help of the grant for 
Rural Uplift by the Government of India for 
agricultural improvement, rural sanitation and 
hygiene, improvement of communication, eradi- 
cation of pests, co-operative distribution of 
water, and opening of educational classes; (3) 
agricultural shows and exhibitions of varying 
size and scope held in all Provinces; (4) the 
arrangements for the production and multipli- 
cation of seed for improved crops in several 
Provinces; (5) different types of non-official 
associations which play an increasingly important 
part in the agricultural extension work of the 
Provinces; and (6) steady progress in the sale 
and distribution of improved implements and 
fertilisers. 


THE CLAIM MADE ON BEHALF OF THE NIZAM FOR THE 
RETROCESSION OF THE NORTHERN CIRCARS 

By Diwan Bahadur T. BHUJANGA RAO 


The speeches of Nawab Yar Jung, a jagirdar 
of the Nizam's Dominions, during 'his recent visit 
to the Madras Presidency, liave raised the 
((Uestion whether the Northern Circ^ars are not 
lield by the British Government undcjr a grant 
essentially in the nature of a lease made by the 
Nizam and whether in any case the Nizam has 
no moral claim to recover the Northern Circ-ars. 
It would be of interest therefore to state the 
facts relating to the acquisition of the Northern 
Circars by the British Government. 

In the year 1751 Salabat Jang (the third 
son of Asaf Jab. the founder of the present ruling 
dynasty at Hyderabad) became the Subadar of 
the Deccan with the help of the French troops. 
Out of gratitude he gave an Inain of the Konda- 
vid (Guntur or Moortizanagar) Circar to the 
French in 1752. The next year he assigned the 
remaining four Northern Circars to tihe French, 
idz., Moostafanagar (Kondapalli) , Ellore, Rajah- 
mundry, and Chicacolc. 

In the year 1756 tlie vSeven Years' War 
broke out l>otween England and France. 
Ananda Gajapati Raz of Vizianagar, who was 
the renter-in-chief under the French but was 
dissatisfied with their administration, applied to 
Clive in Bengal for help. He was emboMened 
to do this, because Jhe French Greneral Bussy 
had left Hyderabad, having been summoned by 
Lally, the new Governor of Pondiefaerry, to help 
him with bis troops in the ^ge of Madras. 


Clive was only too glad to. accept the invitation 
of Ananda Gazapati Raz and deputed (''olonel 
Forde to evict ilu* French from the Circars. 
After bril’iant successes Colonel Fordo marched 
on Masulipatam, then the chief town of the 
Circars, and took it. The French were com- 
))letely evicted. Salabat Jang, however, advanced 
to op))()so the British but found it prudent to 
enter into a treaty with thtun in 1759. By this 
treaty the British got, as an enam or free (lift " 
the countiy round Masuliputam and Nizain- 
l>atam. The rest of the Circars reverted to the 
Subadar, i.c., the Nizam. 

In the year 1761, Salabat Jang was deposed 
by his younger brother Nizam Ali. Nizam Ali 
gave t‘ho Kondavid or Guntur Circar to his 
brother Basalat Jang as a jagir for life. For 
the remaining area in his possession, Nizam Ali 
appointed one Hussain Ali Khan as the renter. 
Nizam Ali, though a usurper, managed to get his 
title confirmed by the Delhi Emperor. 

In the year 1765 an important event occur- 
red, Following the way [yointed out by Nizam 
Ali, Lord Clive obtained a Firmana or Sanad 
direct from the Moghul Emperor for the whole 
of the Northern Circars. This Sanad is printed 
at pages 278 and 279, of Vol. VIII of Aitch'son'g 
Treaties, Engagements md Sanads, After refer- 
ring to the unauthorised grant of the Northern 
Circars by the Subadar to the French, to its not 
having been confirmed at Delhi, to the British 
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being the firm allies of the Moghul, and to their 
having expelled the French from the Northern 
Circars, the Sanad proceeds thus : 

We, therefore, in consideration of the fidelity and 
jrood wishes of the English Company have from our 
throne, the basis of the world, given them the aforesaid 
Circars hy way of evom or free gift (without the least 
fiarticipatiou of co\y person whatever in the 
(Italics mine) 

The Madras (Government was at first un- 
willing to publish the above Sanad lost it Should 
make Nizam Ali an enemy. But in 1766 the 
Madras Government mustered courage to publisli 
it. The result was that Nizam Ali invaded the 
Carnatic where the British had obtained a large 
jagir from the Naw’ab of the Carnatic. But 
Nizam All was driven back. The Madra.« 
(Joveriiment, how^ever, was in pecuniary difficiil- 
iies and did not wish to exasperate I he Nizam. 
So, it entered into a treaty with the Nizam in 
wliich no reference was made by cither party to 
(lie Sanad of the Moghul Emperor. In this troaly 
of 1766 Nizam Ali granted the East India 
("ompany the five Northern Circars m n free 
(fift fai' ever and cver,^^ the grant being aocom- 
])ani(*d by a Sanad (published at page 283 of 
Vol. V'lil of Aitchison). The treaty was 
publislied as a- separate documcmt (page 280 of 
Vol. VIII of Aitchison). By the terms of this 
Iroaly the British agreed to pay to the Nizam 
annually some sums thus lakhs for the 
C’/ircars of Rajahmundry, Ellore, and Moostnfa- 
nagar (Kondapalli) ; 2 lakhs for the Circar of 
Chicaeole; and 2 lakhs for the Circar of 
Moortizanagar (Guntur) wlnm the Company 
took possession of it (/.c., after the termination 
of Basalat Jang's life jagir). But these sums 
were not payable in the years in which the Nizam 
might ask for the assistance of British troops. 
The Nizam also was to assist the British with 
his troops When necessary. , 

Had matters stood thus, the British Govern- 
ment would be now holding the Northern Circars 
as a kind of jagir under the Nizam. But this 
was not to be. In 1767 the Nizam joined with 
the English and the Mahrattas for an attack 
against Hisidar Ali of Mysore. Haidar Ali first 
bought off the Mahrattas and then seduced 
N'zam Ali to desert the British and to invade the 
Carnatic. When the Nizam thus proved faith- 
less, the British rose equal to the occasion and 
advanced against Hyderabad. This brought 
Nizam Ali to his senses and he found it prudent 
to enter into a tripartite alliance with the British 
and the Nawab of the Carnatic. It is by virtue 
of the terms of this treaty of 1768 that the 
British Government are now hpldingHhe North- 


ern Circars. (The treaty is to be found at page 
285 of Vol. VIII of Aitchison ’s Treaties). 

The terms of this treaty of 1768 w’liich was 
entered into by the Nizam when he feared an 
attack on his capital, are naturally different from 
the terms of the treaty of 1766. Briefly, they 
show that the Nizam recognised the grant of the 
Northern Chrears by the Moghul; that, however, 
for tile sake of peace the British agreed to pay 
an annual subsidy to the Nizam (the subsidy 
being paid as by one co-equal government to 
another) ; and that t‘iie British also agreed, sub- 
ject to some conditions, to supply troops 
(2 battalions of sepoys with guns) on the Nizam’s 
requisition, the Nizam defraying the cost of the 
force. 

The treaty of 1768 was thus in the nature 
of a compromise, by which though the British 
held the Northern Circars under the Moghul 
Emperoi*, they agreed to pay an annual subsidy. 
This is rendered clear by the diffcTenco in lan- 
guage between the terms of the treaty of 1766 
and t'hc treaty of 1768. In the treaty of 1766, 
there was no mention of the Sanad of the Moghul 
Emperor; but in the treaty of 1768 there is a 
reference thus : 

''The exalted and illustrious Emperor of Hindustan, 
8hah Alum Padteha, having out of his gracious favour 
and in consideration of the attachment and services of 
the English East India Company, given and granted 
to them for over by way of cnam or free gift, the five 
Circans-- by his royal Firniaun, dated the 12th August 
1765.” 

Nizam Ali in the treaty of 1768 described 
himself as “ Soubah (provincial governor) of the 
Deccan.” There was thus an acknowledgement 
of the royal grant. 

Again, in the treaty of 1766. there was a 
grant of the Circars by the Nizam as free gift ”, 
i.e.f as an enatn. But in the present treaty the 
language used is as follows : 

‘'It is now acknowledged and agreed by the said 
Ausuph Jah Nizam-ooI-Mulk, Soubah of the Deccan, 
that the said Company shall enjoy and hold for ever, 
as their right and property^ the said five Circars, on the 
terms hereafter mentioned.” (Italics mine). 

There is no reference to the Circars being 
held as an “ enam or free gift ” under the 
Nizam. 

Further, in the treaty of 1766, the British 
agreed to pay certain sums annua ’ly as a con- 
sideration for the free gift of the above mentioned 
five Circars.” In the treaty of 1768, there arc 
no such words. It is true that there is a reference 
to the annual payments. But the treaty of 1768 
says that they will be paid “ as a further proof 
of the company’s sincere desire to preserve a 
friendship with the Soubah of the Deccan.” 
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Then again, under the treaty of 1766, the 
Briti^ agreed to pay annually 5 lakhs for the 
Circars of Rajabmundry, Ellore and Moostafa- 
nagar (Kondapalli) and 2 lakhs for the Circar 
of Chicacole. in the treaty of 1768, for all the 
above four Circars, the annual subsidy was fixed 
at only 5 lakhs and not seven lakhs. (As for 
the Circar of Guntur, the British in both the 
treaties agreed to pay 2 lakhs annually after the 
life estate of Basalat Jang came to an end. 
Basalat Jung died in 17^; and after some 
hindrances caused by the Nizam, the British got 
possession of the Guntur Circar in 1789; and 
from that time the total subsidy payable to the 
Nizam rose to 7 lakhs.) 

The matter is perhaps clinched by one of 
the clauses in the treaty of 1768 under which 
the Nizam agreed to acquaint all the Zemin- 
dars concerned that 

“ They are in future to regard the English Company 
os tfieir Bovereign.” (Italics mine) 

There can thus be little doubt that tmder 
the treaty of 1768 the British were recognised 
as sovereigns of the Northern Circars subject 
to two main obligations, viz., (1) the payment 
of the annual subsidy and (2) the despatch of 
troops when required by the Nizam. As for flie 
annual subsidy, in the year 1823, Nizam Ali’s 
son and successor Sikandar Jah extricated himself 
from his financial difficulties by getting the 
annual subsidy capitalized and taking a lump 
sum of one crore and 66 and odd lakhs of rupees 
(Rs. 1,66,66,666) [See Aitchison’s Treaties, 
Vol. VIII, page 269). As for the despatch of 
troops, it was in the treaty of 1768 subject to 


the qualification that the Briti^i were to send 
the force “ when the situation of their affairs {i.e., 
of the British) will allow of such a body of troops 
to march into the Deccan.” When in 18(K) the 
Nizam entered into a subsidiary alliance with 
Uie British and agreed to have a permanent force 
of 8 battalions of sepoys and two regiments of 
cavalry (the Secunderabad Contingent), the 
clause in the treaty of 1768 about the despatch 
of troops by the British when they found it con- 
venient, became superfluous for all practical 
purposes. 

In the above circumstances he would be a 
bold man indeed who could say, the British are 
now holding the Northern Circars under a direct 
grant from the Nizam that was essentially in the 
nature of a lease. 

As for the alleged moral claim of the Nizam 
to recover the Circars, apart from the fact that 
the retrocession would be against the wishes of 
the bulk of the residents of the Circars, one 
may take into consideration the condition of the 
people when they were under the Nizam. Prior 
to the treaties of 1766 and 1768, a large area 
was under the direct administration of the Nizam 
who, as already stated, appointed one Hussain 
Ali Khan as a renter or lessee. Being unable to 
restore order, this lessee had to request the 
Madras Government for help. The then state 
of things is thus referred to by Mr. Grant (wlio 
wrote in 1785) in his PoUjtical Survey of the 
Northern Circars : 

“The completest anarchy recorded in the history 
of Hindustan prevailed over all the Northern Circars. 
The forms, nay, even the remembrance, of civil govern- 
ment seemed to bo wholly lost.” 
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While every one will readily admit that 
improved means of communication, spread of 
literacy and, indirectly, starvation, nakedness, 
oppression of t'hc landlord and of the money- 
lender have all contributed in varying degrees 
to the awakening of the masses, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the Non-co-operation; 
and Civil Disobedience Movements under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi have been tlie 
most immediate and probably the most potent 
factor in rousing them from the lethargy of 
ages. Tliese struggles have been carried on for 
redressing wrongs and the value of the unique 
technique Gandhiji has developed and which is 
his very own lies in the fact that this fight is 
conducted without arms and without bloodshed. 

Peaceful Wakfare Natural to Man 

Mahatma Gandhi realised that while the 
carnivorous lion and the tiger are born with 
teeth and claw^s and even the herbivorous 
buffalo and the rhinoceros with horns, man is 
not provided by Nature with any such weapon, 
of offence or defence. He had also found that 
the protection afforded by such extraneous 
things as weai>ons and arms may be regarded as 
adequate only so long as one’s opponent is not 
better equipped. Man, however, is endowed 
with a soul and Mahatma Gandhi asked him- 
self why he should not employ it for the pro- 
tection of his legitimate rights. 

Gandhiji recognised the fact that there are 
only two ways to right wrongs the more popular 
one being hitherto the defeat or destruction of 
the enemy — in other words the way of violence. 
But Gandhiji had already found f!hat death and 
destruction arc the portion of those who rely on 
arms for their safety, “ They that take sword 
shall perish with the sword.” The first stage in 
the higher approach to the solution of this pro- 
blem is to hate the wrong but not the doer of 
the wrong. It is therefore that Gandhiji has 
said, 

" Man and his deed are two distinct things. Where- 
as a good deed should call forth approbation and a 
wicked deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, 
whether good or wicked olwayis deserves respect or pity 
as the case may be. Hate &e sm and not the sinner 


is a precept which, though easy enough to understand, 
is rarely practised, and that is why the poison of hatred 
spreads over the world.’* 

This love for the sinner quite naturally 
leads to an attempt to convert him, first because 
he is loved and second because his conversion 
means t)he permanent end of the wrong. 

The attempt to convert the opponent, how- 
ever, implies the patient suffering of oppression 
submitted to in the spirit of the well-known 
words of the Master, 

“ Resist not him that is evil ; but whosoever smiteth 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also ” 
and *‘Lovo your enemies; pray for them that persecute 
you, that ye may be the sons of your Father which is 
in heaven.” 

In order that the effort to get rid of wTong 
or oppression may be crowned with success, it 
is necessary that all acts of tyranny should be 
borne with a courageous spirit. The method is 
not one which can have any appeal for cowards. 
This w^as emphasised when Gandhiji said, 

” Wherein is courage required~in blowing others to 
pieces from behind a cannon or with a smiling face to 
approach a cannon and to he blown to pieces ? Who 
is the true warrior — he who keeps death always as a 
bosom-friend or he who controls the death of others ? 
Believe me that a man devoid of courage and manhood 
can never be a passive resister. 

” Passive resistance is an all-sided sword ; it can be 
used anyhow; it blesses him who uses it and him against 
whom it is used. Without drawing a drop of blood, it 
produces far-reaching results. It never rusts, and can- 
not be stolen.” 

Gandhiji draws a very clear line of dis- 
tinction between reliance on violence and reliance 
on soul force in his Hind Swaraj in the following 
terms and shows wherein lies the superiority of 
the latter. 

‘‘Kings will always use their kingly weapons. To 
use force is bred in them. They want to command. 
But those who have to obey commands do not want 
guns; and these are in a majority throughout the world. 
They have to learn either body-force or a soul-force. 
Where they learn the former, both the rulers and the 
ruled become like so many mad men. But where they 
learn soul-force, the commands of the rulers do not go 
beyond the point of their swords; for true men dis- 
regard unjust commands. Peasants have never been 
subdued by the sword, and never will be. They do not 
know the use of the sword, and they are not fric^tened 
by the use of it by others. That nation is great which 
rests its head upon death as its pillow. Those who defy 
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death are free from all fear. For those who are labour- 
ing under the delusive charms of brute force, this pic- 
ture is not overdrawn.” 

Pba.cb!FU1. Wabfabb in thb Ptmuc Life) 

OF India 

Public life today in this country means 
either low intrigues or what we may characterise 
as a deliberate avoidance of the real issues. 
Absolute straightforwardness and the refusal to 
justify the use of questionable means for the 
attainment of ends which are regarded as worthy 
are conspicuous by their absence in the day-to- 
day policy of the powerful and, the so-called 
progressive nations whether in the west or in 
the east. By the adoption of this new technique, 
Mahatma Gandhi has lifted politics to a high 
ethical plane placing Satya (Truth) on a pedestal 
of glory even in the region of politics. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s love of Satya (Truth) 
has manifested itself in ways to which the 
modern world is a total stranger. He has never 
hesitated to expose and attack publicly the weak 
and ugly spots in the Indian character or in the 
All-India organisation to which he has brought 
a life and a vigour which were absent from it 
before he turned it into an agency through which 
to regenerate India. He believed rightly that 
concealment of our weaknesses from our oppo- 
nents is no source of strength. We have to 
recognise and, after that, to combat them. Such 
an attitude confounded both friends and enemies. 
Time, however, has proved that our great 
national leader was right in insisting on the 
importance of this unswerving adherence to 
principles. He also holds that though temporary 
advantages may be secured by either ignoring 
Ahimsa (Non-Violence) or by watering it 
down, in the long run it is wiser to adhere to it 
honestly and strictly. The moral and spiritual 
fervour with which he preached it made such 
a powerful appeal to India that rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, adopted Satya (Truth) 
and Ahimsa (Non-violence) as the watchword 
in their struggle against oppression of all types. 

Starting from struggles to right local wrongs 
in which the number of Ihose taking part was 
small, little by little the objects for which these 
struggles were conducted tended to assume an 
All-bdia character till in 1920 and again in 
1030 we had Satyagraha on a nation-wide scale. 
Gandhiji thus unified Indians till they ceased 
to ihink provincially. He proved that united 
action carried on according to the methpd 
recommended by him was strong enough to 
wring many concessions from a hitherto un- 
sympathetic foreign bureaucracy. He drove it 
.hone into the het^ and the mind of India that 


we can get rid of social, economic and political 
injustice if only we are able to rouse the spirit 
within us, tihat no power on earth can keep either 
an individual, a social or a religious group or a 
nation under any kind of subjection once it has 
acquired self-confidence and self-reliance and 
is prepared to wage an unrelenting war against 
the wrongs it resents in strict accordance with 
the principles laid down by him and without 
relying on the use of any kind of weapon. 

National India holds that India is slowly 
but surely acquiring the very important virtues 
of self-confidence and self-reliance and that to 
that extent she is not only growing stronger 
but also irresistablc. We hope and pray that 
the great Indian nation which is still in the 
process of formation will never allow itself to 
be led away from the strait and the narrow path 
of Satya (Truth) and of Ahimsa (Non- 
violence) which she has chosen to follow 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Reugious Element in Peaceful Warfabe 

Rev. J. J. Doke, a Baptist minister, who 
was a friend and admirer of Mahatma Gandhi 
has written a little known but very valuable 
account of his carrer in South Africa. In it wc 
are told that Gandhiji had been greatly influ- 
enced by a Guzrati poem learned by him at 
school, the substance of which is as follows : 

“ If a man gives you a drink of water and you give 
him a drink in return, that is nothing. 

*^Keal beauty consists in doing good against evil.’’ 

Gandhiji has also said “ It was the New 
Testament which really awakened me to the 
rightness and value of Passive Resistance.” In 
this connection he has referred to certain well- 
known verses bearing on this matter which 
occur in the Sermon on the Mount. It has also 
been stated that his -study of Bhagvad-Gita 
“deepened the impression and Tolstoy’s The 
Kingdom of God is Within You gave it a 
permanent form.” Elsewhere he has declared, 

"If blood be shed, let it be our blood. Cultivate 
the quiet courage of dying without killing.” 

And again, 

Lore does not bum others, it bums itself, suffering 
joyfully even unto death. It will do no intentional in- 
jury, in thought, word, or deed, to the person of a single 
Englishman.” 

With these sayings and the example set 
by Mahatma Gandhi and those thousands of 
his followers who have loyally carried out his 
precepts, we may regard Saiya^aha as a defi- 
nitely religious niethod of fighting wrongs and 
of comj^sii^. differences. He insists that there 
is a way of resisting evil and righting wrongs 
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other than by force and the use of iflie destruc- 
tive weapons of modem warfare, and those who 
have any love for humanity are in duty bound to 
follow it. 

The idea underlying the technique is not 
difficult to understand Gandhiji has explained 
it clearly and succinctly in the following 
sentence : 

" In Satyagraha, we expect to win over our oppon- 
ents by self-euffering, that is by love.” 

This statement makes it absolutely clear 
that iSie method does not contemplate the 
passive acceptance of suffering through cowar- 
dice for he has also said: 

The true man of God has the strength to use the 
Bword. but wiU not use it, knowing that every man is 
the image of God.” 

It is something more. It makes no attempt 
to injure or destroy the opponent but on the 
other hand seeks to bring about a change of 
heart in him by patiently suffering the worst 
oppression he can inflict. This cheerful wel- 
come given to suffering by the true follower of 
SatyaqraJia is due to the love he feels for the 
oppressor. Lastly, this change of heart which 
Gandhiji contends must invariably follow 
genuine Satkfagraha makes a new man out of 
the oppressor leaving him much better spiri- 
tually than he over was before. Light is 
thrown on the effects of Snivagraha by what 
Oandhiii said in Young India of October 8, 
1925. His words are : 

“I seek enfirdv to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s 
sword, not by putting up again^jt it a sharper edged 
weapon, but by disappointiner his exportation that T 
would be offering phvaieal resistance. The resistance of 
the soul that I should offer instead would elude him. It 
would at first dazzle him and at last compel recogni- 
tion which recognition would not humiliate, but would 
uplift him. It may be urged that this is an ideal state. 
And so it is.” 

The spirit in which a Satyaqrahki campaign 
should be waged was explained' in the speech 
delivered by Mahatmaji on the sands of 
Sabarmati immediately before the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement of 1930. Here is a short 
e^ract from it which gives in a nutshell the 
views of Gandhiji. 

" I have faith in the righteousness of our cause and 
the purity of our weapons. And where the means are 
clean, there God is undoubtedly present with His bless- 
ings. And^ where those three combine, there defeat is 
an impossibility. ^ A Satyagrnht, whether free or incar- 
cerated. is ever victorious. He is vanquished only when 
he forsakes truth and non-violence and turns a deaf 
ear to the Inner Voice. If therefore, there is such a 
thing as defeat for even a Safyaprahi, he alone is the 
cause of it,” 

Here the question may be asked what 
exactly is Mahatma’ll grievance agf^inst 


Britain ? The answer is that the main objection 
is not so much that the Government is Britirfi 
or that it is alien as that it has neglected its 
opportunities to benefit the poor. This is proved 
by the eight charges categorically brought 
forward against the Britii^ Empire by Gandhiji 
in his letter “ To Every Englishman ” publish- 
ed in 1920. In trumpet tones he exhorted his 
countrymen to no longer bear passively the 
moral evils consequent on foreign domination 
and taught them how to overcome their 
"slave mentality.” Without any hatred for 
tile foreigner but on the other hand with love 
and good will for him, Gandhiji has gradually 
become the most formidable enemy of what 
leftists call " Imperialism.” This is proved by 
such statements as the following : 

‘'India must conquer her so-called conquerors by 
love.” 

Immediately before the mass Civil Disobc- 
diance Movement of 1930 he wrote to the 
Viceroy, 

" My ambition is no lesw than to convert the British 
people through non-violence, and thus make them see 
the wrong they have done to India. 

"I do not seek.” he continued, “to harm your 
people. I want to serve my own. ... If I have equ^ 
love for your neople with mine it will not long remain 
hidden. ... If the people join me, as I expect they 
will, the sufferings they will undereo, unless the British 
nation sooner retraces its steps, will be enough to melt 
the stoniest hearts.” 

It follows therefore that Mahatma Gandhi 
showed India a wav to freedom which would 
enable her to defv wrong and .*\t the same time 
to do so without hate for the wrong-doer. In the 
political siVhere this method implied a sustained 
and obstinate fight against foreign domination 
in no sense less intense than a war of violence 
and it demanded that all those who participat- 
ed in it should possess self-discipline, self- 
suffering and love in the highest measure. Here 
is an extract from the praver offered bv the 
veteran Mussalman leader, Abbas Tvabii. before 
he broke the Salt laws in the 1930 Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement. 

“In thy name, O God, we launch forth today. 
Give us strength to go on. to endure all sufferings with' 
a smiling countenance and a heart singing forth TTiy 
praise. Illumine us with Thy wisdom, and purge our 
heart of all ill will and hatred. ^ Let not a single un- 
worthy act stain our record. Guide our opponents also 
into the right path and bless them. Bless also our 
undertaking, for it is Thy promise that the cause of 
rightousness and truth always triumphs.” 

This extract short as rit is tijows that the 
struggle was proposed to be carried on in the 
fullest possible accordance with the teachings, 
of ^ligion, that hatred against the opponent 
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which almost invariably characterises the tradi- 
tional forms of warfare would find no place 
in the campaign and lastly, that providential 
aid was sought in order to induce a change of 
heart in those against whom the struggle was 
to be conducted. 

Some Examples of Peaceful Warfare 

The spirit in which Satyagraha ought to 
be carried on in order to produce the desired 
effects are so well illustrated in the following 
incidents that I cannot refrain from referring 
to them. Be it remembered that all the three 
incidents were reported by cyc-witnesses and 
that these eye-witnesses 'were Englishmen who' 
are indeed the salt of the race to which they 
belong. Two of them are concerned with the 
doings of Indian women and these have been 
included in order Ifhat w^'c might appreciate the 
very important fact that Indian women are at 
last taking their legitimate part in this struggle — 
a fact which has a significance all its own in 
every part of the W'orld and specially here in 
India. The last account tells us how the young 
arc facing the situation. I could reproduce 
similar well-authenticated accounts given by 
foreign correspondents to ^ow that there have 
been occasions in the past when men and women, 
old and young, belonging to all castes and sects 
and professing different religious faiths have 
suffered together for the attainment of common? 
ends and have thus come to realise their unity as 
a single Indian nation. I maintain that when 
the issues are sufficiently important and the call 
to united action goes out, the people of India will 
again come together and undergo sufferings in 
common. 

Here is the first account of the couraee, 
Gujrati women showed at Borsad early in 1930. 

"A huge procession of 1.500 women walked quietly 
through the streets of Borsad to receive without fear of 
retaliation an assault of beating and abuse from the 
police. Their leader, covered with her blood-stained 
garments, walked bravely on. repeating the Holy Name 
of God, to receive still further blows.” 

Let us hear what happened to women in 
the salt raids. 

"One of the women volunteers of Gujarat was 
beaten and insulted by the police. But all she could 
say was 'for a while I was oven angry a little at the 
Sub-Inspector, but a little later I realised my mistake, 
as he was after all a brother to me. * ” 

Let me conclude by giving an account of the 
brutality shown towards the young by the police. 
One might well enquire whether treatment of 
this kind is not bound to leave behind it at least 
a trace of bitterness which cannot easily be for- 
gotten by fibe ordinary non-Satyagralri! ^ 


"1 remember talking to a boy— he was not more 
than 19— in the Congress Hospital in Bombay. He had 
gone to Sholapur simply to offer National Flag Satya- 
graha, by hoisting the flag and taking the consequences. 
On arrival he had at once been arrested with his com- 
panions, all of them unarmed, defenceless boys; they 
were each put in separate cells, stripped naked, brutally 
assaulted in the most delicate parts of their bodies, and 
flogged till they fell senseless. My friend had been in 
hospital six weeks and was still suffering. But what 
amazed me was, not the amount of his suffering, but 
the quality of his love. There was not a word of 
bitterness or anger. He was a Satyagrahi and it was 
his duty to suffer that he, and thus his motherland, 
might be the purer.” 

With all these examples before us, we rnust 
admit that the method devised and popularised 
by Mahatma Gandhi so long as the followers 
maintain the spirit in which Satyagraha has to 
be carried out is almost identical with the way 
whidh Christ followed in fighting the wrongs 
which faced the world in His day. Christ did not 
devote His energies to break the yoke of Rume. 
In fact the Master in His utterances made not 
the slightest reference to the political subjec- 
tion of the Jews. It has been suggested that 
this may have been due to the fact that in His 
eyes, the weaknesses and defects of the Jews 
and their accredited leaders were so largely 
responsible for the absence, of the least spark of 
spiritual life in the land of his birth that their 
removal was regarded by Him as much more 
important than fighting the evils of foreign 
domination. We must, however, note in this 
connection that when once He had made His 
choice to fight the evils referred to above, He 
never counted the cost but 'w^aged an unrelenting 
war against tliera and that this ultimately led 
to His crucifixion. Throughout this valiant 
fight, He always showed an abundant love for 
the sinners, a love which increased from day to 
day up to the day of His agonising death on the 
Cross. Even when His tortured body hung on 
it, He was heard to whisper almost with His 
last breath the supplication that His blood might 
not be held as lying at their door. 

Gandhiji^s Apparent Failure 

Non-Indians have always contended that 
the adoption of what we call “ direct action '' 
in such forms as No-co-operation and the Civil 
Disobedience Movement has retarded our politi- 
cal progress. Side by side with this we also see 
that of late some Indians have taken to critici- 
sing Gandhiji because he has failed to launch 
mass Civil Disobedience during the present 
crisis. Some even go so far as to say that 
Gandhian leadership has been an unmitigated 
failure. 

Admitting for the sake of argument tliat 
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much of what has been done under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi has been unproductive 
of any very valuable results and tfhe necessity 
of what some of our friends call “ alternative 
leadership/’ what intrigues me is that our great 
leader’s aim has been misunderstood. This, in 
my view, is the replacement of‘ selfishness, 
rivalry and cruelty in all human relationships, 
and specially, in politics by forbearance and co- 
operation. Men who have any knowledge of 
human nature should not feel surprised if efforts 
directed to the attainment of objects such as 
these end in complete disappointment, humilia- 
tion and failure. It is a matter of congratulation 
that this has not happened in the case of 
Gandhiji. He has a large, influential and loyal 
following who believe in the virtues of 
l!he method he has originated and who are 
prepared to use it under proper conditions and 
favourable circumstances. We should not forget 
that reformers are like the prophet Moses who 
may have a distant view of the land of 
])romise l)ut, like him, they may not enter it. 
We would not therefore be surprised if Gandhiji 
leaves his body by the wayside and if he has 
to be content with catching a glimpse, however 
dim, of that beautiful, great and glorious India 
to the emergence of w^hich all of us are looking 
forward and to which he is pointing the way. 

Wlien W'O think of Gandhiji working for 
the uplift of our motherland and her children 
and being rewarded wdth uncharitable criticism 
for his efforts, one is reminded of the lines of 
Kabir, one of our greatest Indian philosopher- 
poets, who said long ago : 

“It is a hard fight and a weary one, this fight of 
the truth-seeker; for the vow of the tnith^seeker is 
more hara than that of the w^arrior, or the widowed 
wife who would follow Hot husband. 

“For the warrior fights for a few hours; and the 
widow’s struggle with death is soon ended : 

“But the truth-seeker’s battle gpos on day and 
night; as long as life lasts, it never ceases.” 

Long ago Gandhiji wrote in Young India : 

“A reformer’s business is to make the impossible, 
possible, by giving an ocular demonstration in his own 
conduct *’ and also that “ He is dazed ” when he thinks 
of his own “littlenesses and limitations” 

This humility is truly admirable for it gives 
us the measure of his real greatness. We should 
not fail to remember that when noble and spiritu- 
al ideals become objects of concrete endeavour 
the age-old contest between body and spirit 
begins. Only too often the prophet is dragged 
down into the sordid struggle between high 
spiritual ambitions and weak ineffective human 
passions. He finds the purity of his idealism 
tamiBhed and bis aims blurred or obscured. As 


is only natural under existing circumstances, the 
measures suggested by Mahatmaji’s idealism are 
implemented through agencies not always, 
characterised by the possession of that noble 
enthusiasm which animates him. It is thus Ifhat 
his best and noblest efforts are tainted by human 
passion and selfishness. 

It is in this sense that Mahatmaji’s has been 
a losing battle. It is admitted that often his 
wise advice when actually executed by his 
followers has taken either undesirable or objec- 
tionable forms. This has happened not for any 
lack of wdsdom, goodness or nobility on his part 
but because of the w^eakness of the agepey 
through which he has of necessity to work. 
But such failures whenever and w*lierever they 
have come, have only served to demonstrate all 
the more strongly the wide gulf separating the 
ideal from the real, the theory from the practice, 
t)he promise from the performance. If they have 
proved any thing, they have proved that the 
fault lies in the execution and not in the original 
plan. What is tragic is the fact that w'here he 
has been defeated and such defeats have been 
numerous — ^liis failures have been due not so 
much to his opponents as to his own friends. 

Where others have been content to sit still, 
afraid to go forward or to take any decisive step 
for f('ar of making mistakes, our great national 
leader has taken courage in both his hands and 
made attempt after attempt to improve the 
Social, economic and political status of Indians, 
irrespective of caste and creed. Such is the w^ork 
done by our greatest leader in India today and 
it would ill become any one not to recognise the 
services he has rendered and is still rendering 
to the cause of India. To deny him the barest 
justice is to betray the possesion of phenomenal 
smallness of mind. 

Superiority op PEACEPim Warfare 

An American thinker has said : 

“ Any real programme of peace must rest on the 
l>remise that there will be causes of dispute as long as 
we can foresee, that these disputes have to be decided 
and that a way of deciding them must be found which 
is not war.” 

I maintain Satyagtaha meets this require- 
ment. So far as the attainment of definite aims 
is concerned, this method has proved as efficient 
as w'ar. From the moral standpoint, it is 
immensely superior to war. 

India, which gave expression of its pugnacity 
by the adoption of this method for fighting social, 
economic and political evils has, today, acquired 
a courage, strength and self-respect to which she 
bad been a stranger for centuries. Today we 
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have to admit that the Satyagrahis have dis- 
played a new type of courage which is funda- 
mentally different from the mass bravery seen in 
the battle-field where men arc intoxicated by 
hatred, blood and slaughter. The instances 
referred to above as well as others too numerous 
to mention prove that they have cherished a high 
ideal of discipline. 

To these qualities which we may characterise 
as military, we have to add others not found 
among soldiers. The Satyagrahis are dominated 
by the spirit of service and of love and these are 
at the disposal of both friend and foe. We see 
today a retreating army harassed by bombing 
and machine-gunning from aeroplanes but thg 
typical Satyagrahi holds his hand as soon as his 
enemy is placed in a difficult situation. This 
spirit of chivalry is totally unknown in modern 
warfare. The Satyagrahis give fheir services 
free while even a national army has to be paid. 

Warfare according to the Gandhian techni- 
que docs not entail any expenditure for the 
erection of soldiers’ quarters, their salaries and 
pensions and their equipments. Nor does it 
demand that recruitment should be confined to 
men conforming to certain specific standards in 
physique. It is war on the democratic basis 
where no one expects rewards, titles, or distinc- 
tions of any kind. 

In war of the ordinary type, the army and 
the general satff almost always enjoy a very 
large measure of personal safety for they direct 
all operations from the rear whereas in a 
Saiyagraha campaign the highest mortality is 
among the leaders. If the struggle is continued 
long enough, many among the rank and file are 
called upon to assume charge of the campaign 
and this devodops their sense of leadership and 
of responsibility. Self-purification, tnifh, love 
for the opponent and similar other qualities 
demanded of the Satyargahi cert.ainly prove his 
moral and spiritual superiority to the ordinary 
soldier who is not generally fired by any kind 
of idealism. 


Other very important advantages of this 
method are that untruth is replaced by truth 
for no kind of false propaganda is permissible. 
The objects aimed at are sought to be realised 
only by reason of the justice of the cause. In 
this type of warfare there are few if any casual- 
ties, these latter consisting of those whose 
activities are suppressed by the opponent while 
on his side there cannot, by the very nature of 
the struggle, be any at all. 

In war the combatants gradually undergo a 
progressive demoralisation. As tempers are 
roased by temporary checks or defeats, a slow 
but sure moral degradation makes its appearance. 
Recourse is had at first hesitatingly and later on 
shamelessly to means oftener objectionable 
than otherwise by which the discomfiture of the 
opponent is either hastened or ensured. Such is 
not the case in a Satyagraha campaign. When 
successful, it cannot but “ create a new heart ” 
even in the oppressor and so, at the end of the 
struggle, he is a better man than at its inception. 

In matters such as these, there is a funda- 
mental difference between W'arfare of this new 
type and the kind with which man has been 
familiar through the ages. The fact docs rt main 
that in the words of Remain Rolland 

Mahatma Gandhi "has raised up three hundred 
millions of his fellowmen, shaken the British Empire 
and inaiiBurated in human politics the most powerful 
movement that the world has seen for nearly two 
thousand years.” 

At a time when leaders in other parts of the 
world arc by their actions questioning the neces- 
sity of regulating either public or private 
conduct by any such principle as fairness and 
justice or, at the best, are attempting to do 
justice to one class of society by the persecution 
of another, Gandhiji is leading a crusade against 
the social, economic and political bondage of 
India and the weapon he recommends and 
teaches others to use is Satyagraha, his newly 
devised peaceful substitute for war. 




PHILOSOPHY IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

By SISIR KUMAR MITRA 


The manner in which Indian Philosophy is 
neglected in Indian Universities is highly 
deplorable. In the M.A. Philosophy course of 
the Calcutta University, out of eight papers- 
only one is devoted to Indian Philosoi^liy, and 
a student can be a graduate in Philosopliiy'y^ith- 
out knowing anything about Indian Pmiosophy. 
As far as we know, the case is not any the 
better in other Indian Universities, 

“ When Lord Ronaldshay was the Governor of 
Bengal, he expressed great surprise that so much im> 
portance was given to Western Philosophy in the Indian 
Universities, and so little to Indian Philosophy. As a 
matter of fact, in all the Indian Universities our educa- 
tion is planned on Western model (specially of the 
London and Oxford type), and inspiration in philosophy 
is still being sought from the pages of Hegel and Brad- 
ley, rather than from anything Indian.” (Sri Aurobindo 
and the New Age). 

And yet in Philosophy India still stands 
foremost in the world. 

Mr. W. Norman Brown writes in a Bulle- 
tin (No. 28th May, 1939) issued by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies : 

“No other people of record has been so greatly 
pre-occupied with these subjects as has the Indian, and 
has joined them in a team, with philosophy always 
functioning to serve religion. This is not to say that 
every coolie in the streets quotes the Vpanishada and 
discusses monism, but it is to say that nowhere else have 
so many aspects of . civilisation revolved so generally 
around a spiritual, religious center, and so many think- 
ers in all departments of living carried on their special 
studies with the primary motive of helping to solve 
problems of religion and philosophy. . . . Such a con- 
centration of intellectual interest may, not have been 
entirely defensible, but it has made the Indians deal 
exhaustively with almost every possible variety of reli- 
gious experience. When the intellectual West discover- 
ed the Vedas at the end of the eighteenth century, this 
Indian attitude of mind had a profound influence, which 
helped to mould the German romantic movement of the 
nineteenth century, and in another field, led to the 
scientific study of the history and com^wison of religions. 
When Schopenhauer read the Vpanishads in a Latm 
translation of a Persian translation from the Sanskrit, 
he felt that he had at last come to a clear and beauti- 
ful, though early and uiuystematicj treatment of the 
fundamental problem of man’s relation to the universe 
and he found m those texts ‘the comfort of his life, the 
solace of his death.’ Indie thought was responsible for 
many of the most important currents in our own 
American philosophical movement of the nineteenth 
century. Long before the eighteenth century, classic 
Greece had in Indhi a by-word for metaphyncal pro- 
fundity.” 


It will pertiaps be urged that philosophy in 
, India has for some centuries been in an unfruitful 
scholastic stage. It is no doubt true that after 
a wonderful creative activity in all departments 
of life for more than two thousand years, a 
decline came in the vitality of the Indianj people. 
But India never ceased to produce great saints 
and sages who kept the torch of spiritual light 
burning even in the midst of great darkness, 
and there has already been a great renaissance. 
The modern mind, educated as it is in Western 
thought, may indeed find it difficult to follow 
ancient Indian philosophy unlcs.? it is put in a 
more modern form and language: It is happy 
however that the philosophical writings of Sri 
Aurobindo have removed this difficulty complete- 
ly. He has set out the inner significance of the 
Vedas, the Upani^hads and the Gita in a way 
that brings them home to the modem mind. 
Thus The Statesman of Calcutta obsen’cd about 
the Essays on the Gita : 

“ It is written throughout in eaqr excellent English 
which carries to a new perfection the difficult art of 
expounding Hindu thought to the West.” 

And he has not only interpreted ancient 
philosophy, but his original contributions have 
brought about a revolution in philosophical 
thought, and he is now regarded as the greatest 
modern sage and thinker. Commenting on 
The Life Divine, the magnum ojms of Sri Auro- 
bindo, Prof. Vaidyanathasv'amy, M.A., D.Sc,, 
Ph.D. of the Madras University, observes : 

“As regards the scope and nature of the work 
it seems to be the first work written from the dawn dt 
creation which can profess to deal rationally and 
s^tematically with the problem of the integral affirma- 
tion of the Divine and to prove its thesis by squarely 
facing the difficult issues involved and reaching a ration- 
al solution by a sheer insight of spiritual experience and 
knowledge.” 

Referring to Sri Aurobindo’s Essays and 
Letters contained in the book. The RiMle of 
this World, Mr. W. A. Moore says that some of 
it seems to go as far as thou^t, which depends 
on words, can reach. What excuse have our 
Universities now not to give a prominent place 
to the philosophy ' of Sri Aurobindo in their 
Curriculum ? 

It is a good sign that the Calcutta Univer- 
sity has already moved a little in this direction. 
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Prof. Adharcfhandra Das’s book called Sri Auto- 
bvndo and the Future of Mankind has beeii^- 
conunended as a text-book for the M.A. o^Se 
in Philosophy by the Calcutta Uriivcrsitj^ -The 
book is very good as a brief present^ion of 
Sri Aurobindo’s thought, but it does not;giye a 
complete picture, and also a few points h^ve to 
be made more clear to avoid misunderstanding. 
These defects can be remedied if along 
Prof. Das’s book, a book called Sn^i Aurvbil^o* 
and the New Age* by Sj. Anilbaran Roy is also 
recommended ; these two small books together can 
serve as a very good introduction to the philoso- 
phy and thought of Sri Aurobindo. But our 
Universities should devote at least one whole 
paper in the M.A. course to the philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo; and until t)he syllabus is so 
changed as to make that possible. The Life 
Divine can be recommended as a text-book of 
general philosophy as it deals with all the ulti- 
mate problems of philosophy with wonderful 
luminosity and profoundness. 

Also a whole paper ought to be devoted to 
the Upani^iads and the Gita, for which Sri 
Aurobindo^s Isha Upanishad and Essays on the 
Gita may be recommended. The Isha Upani- 
shad is the whole of the Upanishadic spiritual 
discipline summarised and concentrated in a 
few, almost cryptic, slokas. Sri Aurobindo’s 
translation is marvellously close to the original, 
echoing, as it were, the very sense of the ancient 
text and yet in a form clear and near to the 
modern mind. His commentary contains an 
analysis of the thought-movement in its severely 
logical chain, thus giving the lie direct to the 
cheap European criticism that the UpanishadvS 
are generally a string of disconnected and dis- 
jointed thoughts. Some Indian Universities have 
adopted the Gita as a text-book for the Sans- 
krit course. Tlic Gita, which is the greatest 
synthesis of Aryan Spiritual culture and philoso- 
phy, cannot find a place in the philosophy course 
of the modern Indian Universities and must 
'enter by the back-door of language ! The 
philosophical form of the Gita and the ancient 
commentaries on it are no doubt alien to the 
modem mind, but we have said above, Sri 
Aurobindo^s interpretation has completely re- 
moved this difficulty and our Univerrities can 
have no excuse now for excluding the Gita from 
their philosophical course. For this purpose an 
excellent edition of the Gita, The Message of 
the Gita^ by Anilbaran Roy, based on the inter- 
pretation of Sri Aurobindo can also be refcom- 
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mended.f About this edition Mr. H. T. Hom- 
- Win, .Editor of The Science of Thought Review, 
EiiglahU, writes : 

''An ideal book both for study and for reference 
.... one cannot open it at any page without learning 
something.'' 

With such facilities for study, it is our firm 
contention that no Indian student ought to be 
allowed to become aj graduate, specially in philo- 
sophy, without studying the Upanishads and 
thg Gita. 

>^11 .the proniinept Universities of the West 
Indology. In the bulletin issued 
by thJ^Anjerica Council of the Learned Socie- 
ties, to whicli reference has been made above, 
the learned editor remarks : 

" It is pleasant and somewhat surprising to report 
that there undoubtedly exists in American scholarship an 
increasing interest in tliis field of study (the field of 
Indian culture), not only at the level of research but 
also at the level of more generalised curiosity on the 
part of all students of the modem world." 

Presenting the case for still further expan- 
sion of Indie studies in America, Mr. W;. Nor- 
man Brown observes in the same bulletin : 

“The aim is to indicate by brief reference the im- 
portance which Indian Civilisation has had for the world, 
still has, and may be expected to have, with the deduc- 
tion that it demands our extended study. . . *^0 must 
remember that the students now passing through our 
educational machinery will live their effective lives dur- 
ing Iht!! second half of the twentieth century, and il- 
takes no gift of prophecy to predict that at that tinie 
the world will include a vigorous India, possibly politi- 
cally free, conceivably a dominant power in the (Orient, 
and certainly intellectually vital and productive. How 
can Americans who have never met India in their 
educational experience be expected to live intelligently 
in such a world ? . . . We believe, consequently, that 
no department of study, particularly in the humanities, 
in any major university can be fully equipped without a 
properly trained specialist in the Indie p-hases of its 
discipline. We believe, too, that every college which 
aims to prepare its graauates for intelligent work in the 
world which is to be theirs to live in, must have on its 
staff a scholar competent in the civilisation of India. 
And we believe tnat every library or museum which 
means to meet more than strictly provincial interests 
must include Indie materials in its collections and Indie 
specialists on its staff." 

But while the West is taking an iricreasing 
interest in the study of Indian ideals, the 
Indian Universities pay little heed to modern 
spiritual thought and practice in India which is 
the core of her civilisation and culture. How 
can our young inen trained under such a system 
of education be expected to be “ intellectually 
vital and productive”? 

The late Dr. Vincent Smith, the eminent 
writer of Indian History, made some very per- 
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linent phervatjops adtli re^d to the teaching 
( f In(yim lli^OB^hy'! in w Univmities. 
lie sai4': .■" 

^'Tke liidimi X 7 m^^ suffw from the want of 
loot. They ai70 me^ cuttings struck down in an un- 
rongenial soil and kept alive with difficulty by the con- 
stant watering of a paternal Govemment/* 

“ When an Indian student is bidden to study Philb- 
sophy^ he should not be forced to try and accommodate 
his mmd to the unfamiliar forms of European specula- 
tion, but should be encouraged to work on the lines 
laid down by the great thinkers of his own country, 
who may justly claim equality with Plato, Aristotle and 
Kant. The lectures and examinations in Philosophy for 
the students of an Indian Uuniversity should be pri- 
marily on Indian Ethics and Metaphyrics, the European 
systems being taught only for the sake of contrast and 


Illustration. Bo far as I know, the courses prescribed by 
thfi; Indi^ UiiiVersitiee are not on these 
: *^It is usdess to ask an Indian Uniyeraity to reform 
itself, because it does not possess the poiwMr^ Some day, 
perhaps, the man in power will arise who is hot hide- 
bound by the University traditions of nis youth, who 
will perceive that an Indian University deserving of the 
name must deyote itself to the development of Indian 
thought and learning and who will care enough for true 
higher education to establish a real University in India.’* 

It is high time that our Universities correct 
this anomaly by including in their curriculum the 
teachings of Sri Aurobindo who is, in the words 
of Remain Rolland, “the completest synthesis 
that has been reached to this day, of the genius 
of Asia and the genius of Europe.” 


NATIONALISM AND TRADITION IN KEMALIST TURKEY 

By MONINDRA MOHAN MOULIK, n.sc. pol. (Rome) 


The Italian invasion of Greece has brought the 
war practically to the frontiers of Turkey. 
Anxious moments were passed in Ankara wrhen 
the Molotov mission visited Berlin following 
ilos(ily upon the commencement of the Italo- 
(ircifjk war. Will the Turkish Republic survive 
or go the way of Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania, 
was the question on every lip. With the Italian 
njverses in Albania and Greece the danger of 
Turkish disintegration may be considered to 
have receded for the time being, but the strategic 
importance of this country renders its destiny 
one of the biggest question-marks of the present 
warfare and diplomacy in Europe. Turkey 
holds a key position in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean; it blocks the way of the Axis troops to the 
Near East; it commands the Dardanelles and has 
fully trained modern army. Tnie to the 
Kemalist tradition which was sharply critical 
of Enver^s imperialist policy that made Turkey 
a German tool and involved her in German ruin 
m the last Great War, this young Republic has 
an alliance with Great Britain and France, and 
^mce more the Crimean spirit appears to be one 
of the guiding principles of Turkish foreign 
policy. On the other hand, the Axis Powers are 
oValing alternately cajolings and threats to the 
1 ders of Ankara, and Von Papen, the energetic 
< jerman ambassador at the Turkish capital, is 
doing his best to bring this country within the 
c^bit of the Gemlan economic system, while 
Jurkey^fl eyes^ are ai»ciou»Iy':!p^ towards 
080 ^; ;■ ■ ■ 


Russia and Britain for the control of the Straits 
that made Turkish nationalism and the rise of 
Kemal an accomplished fact, and saved Turkish 
sovereignty from total extinction, as contempla- 
ted in the Treaty of Sevres (1920) over which 
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the spirit of Gladstone seemed to have presided, 
nio/ioa Titfke^ in oomplicated 
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situation on the map of Europe. The role of 
Turkey in the present war, it may be reasonably 
assumed, will be determined by the inter-play of 
principaUy three factors, namely, tlie British 
alliance, the Axis intrigue and the Soviet foreign 
poUcy. 

' In order to properly understand the under- 
lying currents of contemporary Turkish life and 
politics it is necessary to realise that the all- 
embracing transformation of Turkey in the 
post-war period was fundamentally a product 
of TUikish nationalism. Kemal’s rise to tiie 
leadin^p of his nation was no less due to his 
ari^t nationalism than to his clearness of head, 
his. independence of judgment and his nulitary 
and political ej^rience. Turkey for the Tur^ 
was.nis motto through life. That he joined, in 
his youth, in the plot to overthrow Abdul Hamid, 
wns not due to his love for constitutional liberty 
but due to Ids abhorrence of the Sultan regime 
which made his country decrepit, spy-haunted 
and the prey of foreigners. His me-long ambi- 
tiem was to make Turk^ free and strong, ^ve 

• 4 » _ .dj 
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and relieve Turkish society of the enormous 
burden of age-long superstitions and prejudices 
which render the progressive working of demo- 
cratic institutions extremely difficult. In Kemars 
view the Sultans of the race of Ottoman were 
usurpers who deprived the nation of its legiti- 
mate rights and powers. His reforming zeal and 
revolutionary spirit were fundamentally inspired 
by the national idea, tn a speech delivered at 
the Grand National Assembly by Ghazi Musta- 
pha Kemal in October, 1927, he defended the 
breach of tradition involved by the abolition of 
the Sultanate and the Caliphate, and proceeded : 

"Sovereignty is acquired by force, by power, by 
violence. It was by violence that tlie sons of Ottoman 
acquired power to rjule over the Turtoh nation aim 
to maintain their rule for more thim six centuries. It 
is now the nation that revolts against th^e usurpers, 
puts them in their right place, and carries on their 
sovereignty.” 

By way of digression, it may be observed 
that it was a queer calculation on the part of 
Indian nationalism to enter into nllianGe with 
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Moslem world of the near East that promoted 
the Khilafat movement in India during the early 
twenties of the present century. Indian nation- 
alists were led to believe, by a queer logic, that 
there was the hand of the British behind the 
abolition of the Caliphate. The moral which the 
quick intuition of Kcmal derived from the Great 
War and the significance of contemporary events 
was lost upon the budding nationalists of Young 
India. The underlying meaning of Turkish re- 
forms was not realized by the Moslem world 
until at a later date when out of all confused 
controversies the outlines of the modern Turkish 
nation-State were visible and wh^n Kemal was 
acclaimed as the leader of Young Turkey. 
Kemal saw clearly that the defeat of Turkey 
was due to her entanglements with Western 
Powers, her unprogressive and barbaric society 
and her incapacity to control non-Turkish races 
within her boundaries. The cure was emancipa- 
tion from the foreigner, internal reform and the 
education of a self-centered Turkish nationalism 
in the original Turkish homelands. To achieve 
this his audacious reforms, though long dabated 
m the private counsels of the Young Turks, 
were ne^ed. 

"The (Caliphate was aboUshed, the women were 
'^^ompelled to abandon the veil, the schools were laicized, 
the Koran was ordered to bo rendered into iSirkish. 
% an astounding breach with traction it was decreed 
(1936) that the Moslem foitk ehoi^ the 


official, religion of the Turkish Republic. Small things 
as well as large attracted the innovating zeal of the 
Ghazi. or Raider of the Christians, and lest the devout 
should persevere in the practice of touching the ground 
with their foreheads in the course of their devotions, 
they were compelled to substitute the rimmed hat of 
the European for the traditional fez. These and other 
modernizing changes, such as the abolition of polygamy, 
the introduction of the Latin script, and the adoption 
of the Western codes of law, were accepted without a 
murmur. The dervish, the chiromancer, the magician, 
the dicc-lhrowcr and amulet^sellcr were decreed out of 
existence. It was sufficient that such changes were re- 
commended by the Ghazi.” (H. A. L. Fisher : A Hu^ 
iory of Europe, p. 1182). 

One might argue that the abolition of the fez 
has more than a rcli^ous significance. It mi^t 
have been the intention of tiie realist Mustaphs 
to remove the apparant distinction between the 
Christian and the Moslem citizens of the Young 
Turkish State by decreeing a uniform head- 
gear. The purpose of tiie nationalist transform- 
ation of Turkey would not have b^n served if 
the people remained sundered into rival religious 
groups. Although the Christian minorities of 
tiie l^urkish Empire were mostly redeemed m the 
post-war migrations of reli^ous and ethnic 
groups by the general application of the princi- 
ple of self-determination and by tJhe 
establishment of Balkan fn^onalism on that 
basis, yet Turkey contained within its 
boundaries groups of people who professed faiths 
otiier tlMm Iriam. The Ottoniau Turks kne^ 
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how to take full advantage of the religious 
echisms that divided European society into 
inany conflicting groups. It was jjractically the 
division between the Greek and Latin Churdlies 
which brought the Turks into Constantinople. 
With the expansion of the Ottoman empire, 
large communities of Christians came under 
Turkish rule which they seemed to prefer to the 
depraved Byzantine rule which preceded it. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that 
though the Turk and the Christian had never 
been on friendly terms with each other ever 
since they came in contact and have sometimes 
fought each other, Turkish political life and 
economic prosperity had been built up with the 
aid of Christian subjects since the time when 
Ottoman founded his line on the wastes of 
Bithynia. Ottoman Turks were a family of 
simple shepherds and private soldiers and were 
not by themselves competent enough to found 
a State whose, religious creed would be Islam. 
So inarriage, enslavement and military renown, 
of the early Turkish tribe were harnessed to the 
drawirig of adherents. The “ Janissaries, or 
ijew soldiers, who helped immensely the conquest 
of fresh territories for the Ottomain Empire were 
Christian childr^ Ibree from their homes, 

and brought up as Moslezna in aemmaries design- 


ed to efface all trace of their early affections and affini- 
ties, and to make of them pliable instniments of the 
Ottoman staU^ Some, and these the most unfortunate, 
wore di’afted off to seive as pages in the palace, others 
were employed in the civil ser\'ice, but the main body 
passed into an infantry corps, so brave and devoted that 
no Turkish army with a stiffening of janissaries failed 
to give an excellent account of itself on tlie field. Tlic 
janissary w^as a slave. The affections which sweeten the 
character, the interests which expand the mind, the 
ideals which give elevation to the will, wore denied 
him. An iron discipline effaced the past and im- 
poverished the future. He was made to forget father 
and mother, brothers and sisters. He could never hope 
for wife or children. The barrack was his home, fight- 
ing his trade, the Koran his religion, and be went forth 
to slay the enemies of the Sultan and of Allah with the 
inflamed and contracted fanaticism of a monk.’* <A 
History of Eiirtope, op. cit., p. 402) . 

0x1 the other ‘hand, after the collapse of the 
Byzantine Empire, large numbers of Christians 
passed under the Turkish rule. The Christian 
subjects were of course excluded from political 
power but eked out a comfortable existence 
guarantee by the inherent defecte and weak- 
nesses of their conquerors. The Turk was 
cruel but indolent, overbearing but stupid. 
Having m aptitude for industry or commerce, 
he was content to allow the Christian to cany’' 
on the occupations of tihe shopkeeper, the 
merchant/ and the artisan. It is only afterstbe 
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last Great War that the Greek, 

Bulgar and Slav subjects of the 
Porte who carried on the trade and 
industry of Turkey tluough -centu- 
ries were transport^ to the ancient 
homelands of their races. What 
Turkey lost in territory at the 
Peace Conference she gained in 
compactness. The problem of 
Christian minorities which had long 
' vexed the conscience and shaped the 
the policies of the western -world 
disappeared and the long-standing 
Greco-Turkish hostility over this 
question had no more any reason to 
exist. According to the Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923) which marks a 
turning point in Turkish history 
closing, as it does, the long period 
of imperial decline and opening the 
national era; an excnmige of 
Turkish and Greek populations 
within their respective territories 
eliminated a perennial source of 
racial antagonism. The repatria- 
tion of Greek settlers from Smyrna 
and their disappearance from 
Turkish industry and trade disu 
organized for the time being the 
economic life of the coimtry. 

Turkey’s agriculture remained pri- 
mitive. The Turks had little 
business tradition. But the new 
State did not give itself up in des- 
pair. Like every progressive State 
it set about planting its economic 
foundations on sure soil. Large sums of money the revolution of 1909 which marks the begin- 
were invested in irrigation for the improvement of ning of a new era in Turkey. With the rise of 
agriculture, and tte development of railways democracy there was naturally felt the need of 
was token in hand in order to push a vigorous a closer collaboration between the cultivated 
mdustnal and commercial polity. The economic classes and the people who had for centuries 
foundations of tpe i^ependent Turkish Republic been kept at a distance from one another for 
nave been firmly laid, and although economic the reason that men of letters only wrote for a 
conditions change less rapidly than political and small circle of intellectuals in a language and 
social ones, _th^ are already visible signs of on subjects which were unintelligible to the lower 
an eneouragi^ future. : classes. The battle cry of the new school was 

As m tl^ cs^ of Itelian, Greek and Khaiga dppkrui (Towards the People), aad 
Bohemians natumaiism, political movements in societies were formed like the Turk Demeyi at 
■^toy were .prece<fed 1» a literary revival. Constantinople and the Yeni Lieanjilar at 
■^though the fi^l triun^, of O^rkish national- Salonica, wnose object was to introduce a new 
ism came 'frith Ghazi M Keinal, its real literary Iwguage adapted to the understanding 

founder ^S.^ Ztyg^ 'Gok A^ (1975-1^5). The of the peopm and a literature free frmn foreign 
■^i^ocrawitotidn :;' 0 ^^ culture which was ■^le aim influences. Amtoig the foremost workers in this 
of this ardent nationalist and some’ of his co- field were Ah Janib, Omar Saifeddin, Ziya Gok 

least Mehmed Emin, 
a rel^ous poet of lowly stodc and 

thiw^ of jthep^e enjdyed v^ special 

pomt m Turkish natipniJ with f dpttlari|r; tih of 




After their day^a work 

Turkish women now do not lag behind their sisters in other parts of the world in 
sharing their responsibilities to their motherland 






culture iaii o^ularisatioa af edt^ 
tioo, bowem, literacgr has tiot 
advaB(^ as rapidly and as exten- 
sively ffl Turkey as in Russia or' 

Greece. The bulk of the population 
is still illiterate, and the prcentage 
of people u/^ho can read and ■write, 
according to. recent estimates, would 
hardly exceed 15 per cent of the 
total population. 

The principles of public ins- 
truction in Reimblicah Turkey 
have been inspired by democratic 
ideals and are responsible for a slow 
but gradual class revolution. It is 
true that a movement for the 
Europeanization of Turkey started 
as early as 1839, but it led to a 
compromise by which the old sys- 
tems were allowed to live-and func- 
tion by the side of the new. Reli- 
gious books still kept their places 
next to the State tribunals and 
religious Schools next to Govern- 
ment schools. The New Turkey 
drew a marked line between religion 
and State, defining religion, which 
is a matter of conscience, as some- 
thing entirely pertaining to the 
individual, putting it out of the 
social and goveriimental life. Relir 
gious teachings have been erased 
from school programmes. In the 
institutions of culture and educa- 
tion of Kemalist Turkey, no one 
has the rignt to influence the con- 
science of the conaing generation 
in a religious sense, no matter 
under what form and by what In n,e midst of rugged grandeur 

means. Laicism has been firmly Tlie entrance orifice of the Elmali 'Riyer, south-west of Antalya 
established in the system of 

Turkey’s public instruction. Another interesting punishments are never inflicted upon the students 
aspect of school discipline in modem Turkey is its in public. The abandmunent of the veil has also 
predrmrn^tly democratic character. The social facilitated the general adoption of co-education 
ition M Ms parents is in all schools and colleges. The emancipatiem of 

jEown dftly to tha admimstiatwn^^^^a^ the degree .the Turkish woman has very largely simplified 
df te^lll^ur povef^ of the pupij|.k kept a secret, the problems of vocational training to be 
T^k siek^ m class-rooms' are assigned in such imparted to the Turkish masses. While the 
a privilege, It mpderii Turkish woman in the cities is t#:ing 

is forkiddeh to give ■ the students mnk, ; part in the indiistrial, scientific, politicar and 
such as . the first or ■ :secoiM in classi- artistic progress of the country, nM* sister in 
is; alab; |^M prizes to ptpik the villas is working bravely with untiring 

f^^ eifoirts tbuS setting an example of solf-saerifice 

before .her .compatriots.' '■■'.The 
wou for herstSf "^today, 

Mzeniate pi$itk w parents and tiie vrilk Ibi and the GMreiitunent 

school 

pumShmiefit (kb absoluisty >. forbidden, and ^upbn tfie same responsibilitiet as 
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tlio men are shouldering to advance the progress 
the young llepublic. 

For political consolidation and economic 
icliMbilitation Turkey needs peace. In spite of 
the democratic coivstitution and Orand National 
Assembly, the dictatorship of Ataturk, however 
l)enevolent that might have been, has left a scar 
on opposition parties, some members of which 
wlu) were outspoken were executed during the 
Kenialist regime. So, democratic opposition is 
y(‘t somewhat chary of the republican regime, 
'rurkish finances are also not in a very prospe- 
I'oiis condition. An inordinately big proportion 
of the total income of the State is spent for 
defence. Turkey is rich in minerals, particularly 
c(»al, lignite and manganese ore, but does not yet 
exploit them to her full capacity. Her fisheries, 
specially in the straits, have immense possibili- 
ties of expansion. Her loss of Mosul oil is, 
however, comi-Xjnsated by the 10% royalty on 
all extracted oil which Iraq pays to Turkey. 
Her foreign trade is principally with Italy, 
England, Germany, France, United States^ 
Syria and Russia in the descending order of 
‘oiagnitude. In order to improve her finances, 
h) raise the economic posperity of her people to 
higher levels and to complete, so to say, the 


process of modernization that 'has been in opera- 
tion for the last two decades, Turkey badly 
needs peace. Her entire foreign policy, therefore, 
lias been based on the maintenance of friendly 
j*elations with her neighbours, particularly with 
her most powerful neighbour, Russia. When 
Turkish refugees from Russia came to their 
ancient homeland in the twenties, Russia began 
to w^atch Pan-Turanianism in Turkey with some 
anxiety. The Turks lost no time in reassuring 
Russia, and the Turk Ojaks (national clubs) 
issued a declaration stating that Turkish 
nationalism was cultural and local, and had no 
Pan-Turanian aims. The ideals of the Young 
Turks, successors to Ottomanism, wdiich aimed 
at uniting all the racial and religious elements 
of the empire, were completly abandoned by 
Kemalist Turkey. Modern Turkey is not liked 
by the Moslem world of the Near East because 
of her abandonment of the Pan-Islarnic ambi- 
tions. Turkish nationalism has dealt the severest 
blow to all plans for a general Pan-Islamic 
drive in the Near and Far East. 

The present regime and foreign policy of 
Turkey aimed at the preservation of peace and 
the stabilization of a political system in Eastern 
Europe will exercise a decisive influence on the 
progress of the present war in the Near East, 
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"The Turkish Republic, bereft of its worn-out 
Ottoman imperialism, is now a vigorous nationtd unit of 
sturdy peasants, and with a Government of ability and 
honesty which is always characteristic of that race. Its 
alliance with the Western Powers is the lynch-pin of 
peace in south-eastern Europe and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. History has brought it about once more that, 
as in the Crimean war, so now under better auspices, 
we have an alliance between Turkey, Prance and Great 
Britain to restrain aggression on the threshold of south- 
eastern Europe and Asia. It is not a threat to Russia, 
and the new relations between Russia and Turkey which 
followed the Revolution is a guarantee for this. But it 
certainly is a factor which will discourage Russian pene- 
tration in this part of the world, either with annexa- 
tionist claims or with the more insidious form of pro- 
paganda.” (M. P. Price : HiUer’t War and Eastern 
Europe, London, 1940, p. 148-9). 

It is evident that the preservation of Turkish 
national sovereignty will depend upon the ability 
of the Turks to maintain the balance of their 
friendship with Britain and Russia. It may be 
reasonably expected, therefore, that Turkic 
policy will incline more towards open collabo- 
ration with the Soviet in case of British decline 
and towards a further strengthening of the 
British alliance in case of Russia’s displaying 
annexationist intentions. In spite of this, it 
should hardly be repeated that the destiny of 
Balkan nationalism of which tJie Turkish 
Republic is such a vigorous exponent is inevi- 
tably bound up with the Central European 


regime that will emerge from the pittient 
struggle. The time is yet to come when Turkish 
statesmanship will have to encounter its most 
difficult test. 

The Turks are not entirely strangers to 
India and Indians. They came as invaders 
through centuries and have left indelible marks 
on the ethnic, linguistic, administrative and 
artistic history of India. Modem Urdu contains 
many of the words, idioms and phrases in which 
the Tartar and Turanian legions of the great 
conquerors spoke in the valleys of the Indus. 
They have left us a multitude of aristocratic 
noblemen who claim descent from the Turkish 
chiefs. There are some connoisseurs who find the 
image of the Santa Sophia of Constantinople in 
the delicate lines of the Taj. The domes and 
minarets of hundreds of mosques in India might 
naturally remind one of the ^eat empire that tlie 
sons of the Ottoman once built up in Europe and 
Asia. Tradition dies hard in the Moslem world, 
and in spite of the most astounding transforma- 
tion of Turkey into a full-fledged modern 
nation-State, the Moslem confreres of the Turks 
in the Near and Far East still lingeringly medi- 
tate on the vanished glory of the Caliphate, the 
pomp and splendour of the Porte and dream of 
a Pan-Islamic federation of Moslem State.s and 
a Pakistan I 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Shakspere’a Signstnre 


To 

The Editor, 

The Modem Remw. 


Dear Sir, 

It is very kind of you to have published my article 
on Shakespeare Through X~Ray in your esteemed 
journal (January, 1941). I shall be obliged if you 
kindly correct the following mistake in your next issue. 


The ai'ticle seems to have lost n vital point without this 
correction. 

Yours Sincerely, 

S. N. Ray. 

Page 104— Last line— Please read “who signed hi? 
will with great difficulty as WUlm Shakspere" fo'' 

“ who as William Shakespeare.” (Vide 

M. R., January, 1941). 

Editor’s note. We are very sorry for this proof- 
reader’s lapse.— Editor, M. R. 



JAPAN’S ECONOMIC POUCY 

By A. K. M. ZAKARIAH, 
Ex-Mayor of Calcutta 


Japan’s economic policy has been characterised 
by several outstanding features of unusual 
importance. Above all, it has been governed by 
the general principle of checking the underlying 
menace of inflationary trends. These tendencies 
were feared as the result of progressive expansions 
in State expenditure. In the second place, the 
pountrywide savings movement was intensified 
with the object of increasing it to an additional 
amount of Y 10,000 million. This movement 
was deemed necessary for absorbing the surplus 
l)urcha8ing power which would otherwise have 
been inevitable from the expanded State fiiscal 
operations. 

In pursuance of the general policy of com- 
bating the underlying menace of inflation, the 
control measures introduced in the preening 
years were intensified to control capital move- 
ment. Available capital resources have been 
mobilised and directed to productive enterprises. 
Iteslrictions have been placed on commodity 
prices, wages and salaries, and land and house 
rentals, to prevent their upward trends. 

The national savings encouragement was 
launched in April, 1938, with the direct object 
of bond absorption and with the indirect object 
of checking the inflationary tendency that was 
thought certain due to the increased issue of 
currency. The objective of 1938-39 Savings 
drive was to increase the national savings to 

Y 8,000 million, this goal being successfully 
attained for the most part. The objective set 
for the current year is a further' increase to 

Y 10,000 million. For the attainment of this end 
various financial organs are to co-operate in 
every possible way. Of the total savings made 
last year, the capital of various financial organs 
made up to 70% and this rate, of course, is to 
he raised this year. In this connection it may 
he noted that the deposits in ordinary banking 
institutions in June, 1939, totalled Y 16,915 mil- 
lion, an increase of Y 5,211 million over the year 
before. Of this amount Savings Banks’ deposit 
amounted to Y 2,926 million or an increase of 

Y 954 million; cash deposits in trust companies 

Y 2,178 million or an increase of Y 318 million; 
and Postal Savings Y 4,945 million or an increase 

Y 1,433 million. 'Hie highest rates of increase, 
It will be seen, were re^stered in the cases of 


Postal Savings and Saving Banks books. The 
impular savings can continue to grow at these 
rates, the goal of Y 10,000 million set for the 
year was not impossible. 

Out of the Y 10 million goal proposed for 
the year 1939, something like Y 6,000 million 
was expected to be turned to the purpose of 
assimilation of national bonds. 

Most of the military expenditure are met by 
bond issuance. The bonds are for the most part 
taken up by the Bank of Japan and later sold 
on the market. This financial process is natural- 
ly accompanied by increased issue of the Central 
Bank’s currency notes, with the inevitable con- 
sequence of inflating currency circulation. . 

The annual issue of Bank of Japan note 
between the end of 1932 and the end of 
1936 averaged approximately Y 100 million, 
and the annual rate of increase ranged 
between 5% to 8*5%. In 1937, however, 
the note issue increased by Y 439 million or 
23-5% and in 1938 further by Y 450 million or 
19 •5%. The note circulation for the first half 
of 1939 as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, indicated an 
increase of Y 448 million or 21 *7%. It means 
that the note circulation has made a four to five 
fold increase since the outbreak of the China 
troubles in 1937. Moreover, somewhat similar 
expansion has taken place with regard to the 
currency note issue by the two colonial banks, 
the Bank of Taiwan and the Bank of Chosen. 

This almost abnormal expansion in note 
circulation had by necessity to be accompained 
by a revaluation of the Gold Reserves and the 
concomitant extension to the limit of the excess 
issue by the Central Bank. In August, 1937, 
the Law for Valuation of Gold Reserves was put 
into force, revaluing the specie holdings at the 
rate of Y 1 for 290 milligrammes of pure gold 
without altering the provisions of the currency 
law which fixes the value of 750 milligrammes of 
pure gold at Y 1. Through this revaluation, the 
Bank of Japan’s Gold Reserve increased in value 
from Y 354 million to Y 810 million and the 
margin was transferred to the Gold Fund 
Special Account. 

The limit of excess note issue was extended 
from Y IjOOO million to Y 1,700 million witti the 
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approval of the Diet at its session in the spring 
of 1938. A further extenion of Y 2,200 million 
was aiitliorised at the seventh scission of the Diet 
in the spring of the year 1939. It means that 
there will be no occasion for excess issuance 
unless the amount of Y 2,701 million is extended. 
The Bank of Cliosen and the Bank of Taiwan 
have likewise been authorised to extend the limits 
of excess issue for their notes. 

In addition to the encouragement of popular 
savings and a further increase of taxes now under 
contemplation, the Central Finance authorities 
have consistently been following a policy of low 
monetary interest to an inen'asing extent with 
the object of accelerating Bond Assimilation. 
After the spring of 1938 fiscal y('ar local agree- 
ments were made on dejmsit rates between tiu* 
banks and ercidit associations, these agreements 
in some cases ]>roviding also for interest on 
loans. 

The next plan to enforce the low monetary 
interest policy was carried out in the spring of 
the year 1939 when tlie rate of 3*5% on Govern- 
ment Bonds was made the basis. A strict system 
of control w'as introduced over both these short 
term and long term markets, results generally 
proving satisfactory. 

It was found that the rate of interest on time 
deposit in local banks in April, 1939, \vas 2% 
lower on an average as compared witli the rate 
which prevailed ))efore 1937, It was also seen 
that the daily interest on the short term loans^ 
vdiieli is generally subjecl to easy ihietuations, 
had becoiiK? stable. The aim of those monetary 
policies was to keej) interest on time deposits in 
Syndicate Banks at 3 '3% and those in large local 
banks at 3*4 to 3*5%, and on those in other 
local banks at 3*5% or less. 

Six Imperial Ordinances for the control of 
commodity prices, >vage.s, salaries, land and 
house rentals, regulation of electric power con- 
sumption, and inspection of munition factories 
have been officially promulgated by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Price Conirol Law ^^dlich was promul- 
gated, controls generally commodity prices, 
freight, rates, warehouse charges, indemnity 
insurance rates, iirocessing charges, (*tc. 

According to tW Ordinance the price level 
in September, 1939, was taken as the stand.ard 
and no deal exceeding that level was to be allow- 
ed, except a few instances provided in the 
Ordinance. 

Following the enforcement of the Imperial 
Ordinance, the Government is expected to 
strengthen the anti-profiteering Law and meet 
profiteers with eevere punishment provided in the 


law. Wages and salary levels in September, 
1939, were also taken as the basic rates and 
unreasonable rises were not to be allowed by any 
firms and factories. The Salary Control 
Ordinance was to be applied to those c.ompanic> 
whose capitals exceed Y 200,000. The basic 
rates for house and land rental were those of 
August, 1938, and room-rents of rooming houses 
and apartment houses were also to be included 
under the regulations provided in the Ordinance, 
The maximum bonus which a company worker 
can get is 400% of his monthly salary, under 
new regulations based on the Imperial Ordinance 
for the temi>orary adjustment of Company 
Workers Payment which were made public 
recently. The n'gulaiions are applicable for 
companies with a capital of over Y 2,00,000 and :i 
])ersonnel of over 30. These companies are re- 
quired to report to the authorities regarding tin 
regulations concerning payment of their workers. 
In raising the bonus rate up to 400%> a year, tli( 
companies will be required to obtain the approval 
of the authorities. The maximum bonus for m 
eoinpanj- director is set at Y 1,200 a year. TIk' 
new regulations also allow company manage- 
mcints to give to a company member a total 
allowance not exceeding one-'half of his montlil\’ 
salary per year. 

The Finance Ministry announced on Octo- 
ber, 24, 1939, that tlic Yen thereafter would be 
linked with the Dollar as the nation’s ofliciid 
exchange standard, instead of the Sterling. The 
official rate as announced by tlie Ministry is 
$23 equivalent to Y 100 by cable. The 
Government is understood to have reached 
its decision to eslablisli the Yen-Dollar exchange 
standard in view of the recent wide fluctuations 
in the Anglo-American Cross-rate as well as thi' 
recent European situation which allows 
optimistic view as to the future of the Yen- 
Sterling Standard. It is einphasised in this 
connection by the Finance Ministry that the new 
decision was made puredy from economic reasoni? 
and there is no i)oliticariinplications whatsoever 
in effecting this important change in the nation’s 
foreign exchange ])olicy. Tlie consensus of opinion 
among the banking institutions is that, in view of 
the possibility that the present War in Europe 
may continue over a fairly long period a revised 
systcan of linking the Yen to the Dollar will exert 
.favourable repercussions on the international 
merchandise trade of Japan. In this connection 
practically all exelmnge banks in Japan are ready 
to bring about close co-operation with tin* 
Government authoidties. 

According to the Exchange Banking institu- 
tions, in linking the currency of one country to 
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that' of another, due consideration should be 
given to the following important factors : 

(1) Tliat tluM’e arc friendly economic relation? 
between the tw^o countries. 

(2) That some stability is witnessed in the value 
of the tturrency to be linked. 

(3) That a counriy, the currency of which is to be 
linked, can easily meet the demand for bills of exchange, 
so far as the normal international merchandise is con- 
cerned. 

First, it must bo pointed out that Britain 
is involved in the present European War and in 
case the War continues over a fairly long period 
the Japanese merchandise trade with Britain 
will, in all likelihood, be cheeked to some 
c’xtent. Furthermore, economic relations betwi'cn 
Japan and Britisli dominions and colonies 
can not improve, due entirely to the present 
military outbreak in Europe. Howin-er, due 
attention should be paid to the fact that Japan’s 
mere'liandisi? business wiih United States will 
hereafter have to be improved to a greater extent. 
In this light, the revised system of linking Yen 
to the Dollar is considered an appropriate slop 
towards the f)romotion of Japan’s international 
merchandise' trade. While the value of tlu* 
Poiind-St(‘]*lirig at the present time maintains 
its composure, it is feared that abruyit fluctuations 
will have to bo characterised by Sterling value 
along wii^h the jirogress of the ICuropcan War. 
The value of the Sterling will hereafter fluctuate 
in a far wider range than tliat of the Dollar. 
Also, Britain, in War, is not in a position to meet 
the demand for foreign bills of exchange due to 
the tightening of her foreign excliange control. 
It is thus believed that the Yeii-Dollar linking 
system is decnuMl more ailvant.ageous than Yen- 
Sterling linking. 

AVhat -about the economic policy of the 
Government of India ? The average income of 
the Indian population is less than Us. 70/- 
annually, so the question of savings in large scai'e 
cannot come into consideration. There might 
have been some savings if the Government had 
controlled the commodity prices as well as llie 
prices of the daily requirements of the individual 
Indians at i)re-war level like the Government of 
Japan. In Japan, the price of everyday require- 
ments of commodities and articles, for the gen(?ral 
population has been kept at the pre-war 
level by Government control and the people 
are supposed to consume things just to 
meet the bare necessity. No such attempt 1ms 
been made ever in India. Rather due to the "War 
in Euroi>e the prices of articles have gone up and 
it has become absolutely impracticable for the 
Indian population to make both ends meet with 
tlieir meagre . income. At the same time the 


salaries of the employees, both in Government 
and semi-Government instiintions, factories, and 
other places have always been increasing; the 
house rent in big cities are fixed according to the 
swcetwill of the landlords and without any basic 
standard. The land prices in the cities of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Madras, have gone up 
though the income of the general population 
has remained the same. There is none to control 
it. 

Recently, tlie Currency Gold Resent has 
b(*(‘n transferred from llie Ilank of England to 
the Reserve Bank of India but th(^ price of gold 
remained the same, /.c., Rs. 22 per Tola, as valued 
by the Government, befon' SeptembcT, 1931 , wlien 
England went off Gold Stfindard. If the 
Government had re-valued the price of gohl 
by legislation according to the current market 
rate, they could have inflated the curri'iicy cir- 
culation by 41 higher, which would liave 
helped the trade and industry of the 
country, but no attempt has been made to tliat 
effect. Tli(' market jirice of gold lias goiu' up 
from Rs. 24 per Tola to Rs. 40, even sometimes 
it went up to Rs. 48. If the European War con- 
tinues longer, the British Government will he 
eomfielled to increase tlu‘ value of their Gold 
R.eserve in the Bank of England and conse(]uent- 
ly the price of the Gold Reserve in the Reserve 
Bank, of India will he increasc'd. In that case, 
a certain section of the Indians appreliend that 
the Government of India migjlit sell the 
excess amount of gold to Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and ship it to England wiiich will mak(‘ 
their Sterling Reserve bigger but will not be 
helpful to tlie Government of India in any 
way, or to tlie general public. Tt. miglit 
liquidate a certain nmount of Rtc'rling loans 
raised by them in tlie London market by floating 
the same liore in India. But considering the 
moTiotary eondition all over the country, it is 
now" very difficult to raise a considerable amount 
of loan. The India of 1939-40 is not the same 
as India of 1914-18. In a country wdiere th^' 
people can realise intiTcst from 9^ to 12% 
in their private deals, an yield of 4% or 5% from 
a long term loan will not be tempting in this 
uncertain time. 

If Rupee had not b(jen linked with Sterling, 
India would have got mucli more gold from the 
United States of America by selling them raw 
materials and commodities, wiien the N<*w 
York-London cross-rale W'Cs fluctuating from 
325 to 350 from October, 1939, to June, 1940. 
But as the Rupee was linked to Sterling, India 
had to pay $403 to buy £100 during the above 
period, and thus incurred about 17% loss in the 
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balance of the trade with America which is 
always in favour of India. Moreover, whatever 
money has been transferred to London in the 
Sterling Reserve Fund, against it more currency 
note has been circulated without having 
any more Gold Reserve in the Reserve Bank of 
India. So India not only lost a large quantity 
of gold which America would ‘have shipped to 
India for their purchases, but also 16% to 17% 
of the amount in Exchange difference, because 
Rupee is linked to Sterling. 

The Indian financiers have always pleaded 
and agitated that the exchange rate between India 
and England should not be fixed at Is. 6d. but a: 
Is. 4d. or less i>er Rupee. If the Government of 
India had ever taken seriously the considered 
opinion of those eminent Indians, this country 
with large resources of raw materials would have 
made a huge amount of money in the inter- 
national trade, particularly at this war time. 
India could have earned larger amount in Rupees 
by sc'lling raw materials and commodities to the 
woi'ld, anrl local industries would ‘have flourished 
to a gre ater extent. But those valued suggestions 
hav(^ been repeatedly thrown out by the author- 


ities in charge of finance of the Government of 
India. If Rupee were free and not linked with any 
other currency, perhaps foreign exchange rate 
would have been unfavourable to India, still 
rnudi gold would have come and the loss in 
exchange would have been covered by the 
revaluation of gold according to the market rate 
and a larger profit would have been earned. If 
Rupee had been linked to Dollar just after the 
declaration of the War as the Japanese Govern- 
ment linked Yen to it, India would have been a 
possessor of a considerable quantity of the 
yellow metal. 

W/e, a veiy large section of the Indian 
•people, are surely against Hitlerism and Nazism 
and are with Britain, washing that the War is 
won over. But at the same time we also w^anl 
that His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India .should adopt such financial 
policy as the Japanese Govern^pent have done, 
in order to see that India prospers financially, 
economically and industrially. Such a prosperity 
of India is not only helpful to Indian populatiov 
but also to His Majesty’s Government with whicli 
India is so closely united and linked. 


THE MULBERRY 

The Silk-worm Food Plant 

By ROBINDRA MOHON DATTA 
II 


'^Science has done more to improve Sericiculture 
than probably any other agricultural industry.” — Sir 
Thomas Wardle.^ 

In Bengal . the mulberry phint grows well and 
the climate is favourable for silk weaving. What is 
necessary is to develop the industry once more and that 
on scientific basis.” — S. C. Mittbr.* 

In the issue of The Modern Review for July, 
1940, we penned down a few paragraphs on the 
scientific aspects of the fascinating subject of 
Moriculture of the different parts of the globe. 

Since its iniblication, we have been reques- 
ted by those curious and interested in this 
aspect of Botany to give out a little more 
glimpse in a popular manner. At the very outset, 
we should point out that it will not be possible 


1. Kcmhndr. Itn New SUk Industry with Some 
Account of its Natural History ^ Geology, Sports, etc . — 
Sir Thomas Wardle, London, 1904, p. 71. 

2. A Recovery Pkm for Bengal.-^. C. Mitter, 
1934, p. 322. 


here in the short space at our disposal to bring 
out some of the hi^h lights in a varied panorama 
of the moricultural activities of the World. 
Nevertheless, we will, however, try to do some 
justice to some other centres of research where 
the main problems are being pursued in details. 

It is needless for us to emphasize in this 
paper the value of the selection of the mulberry. 
The mulberry is extremely variable under natural 
conditions and this variability is greatly in- 
creased in the horticultural forms cultivated 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country from one comer to the other. Upon its 
proper isolation depends the hybridization work 
for the permanent improvement of the yield. 
We entirely agree with the learned observations, 
recorded by Dr. J. Pavillard, Professeur 
a’l’Institute Botanique, Montepellier, France, 
well-known for his sparkling clarity and vivacity, 
in his thought-provoking article in the Botanical 
Review, Vol. I., No. 6, p. 211, thus : 
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^In eveiy experimental science the existence of a 
fundamental unit is the prime requisite for precision 
and exactness in the comparison and subordination of 
the subjects studied/’ 

We now like to focus our attention to the 
records of research carried out in other lands 
not reported before. 

Dr. Ch. Secretain, Director of the Sericu!- 
tural Station at Ales (Gard), France, in his 
interesting booklet, Le Murier; 1934, reports that 
these nine varieties of mulberry — M. edba rosea, 
M. alba colomba^sa, M. alb'a columbas^ta, M. 
alba romana, M, alba mqretti^ M, alba vvlgaris 
tenuifolia, M. alba latifolia, M. alba Lhou, M. 
alba tartarica — are selected as best after proper 
trials. He has written in a private com- 
munication dated the 15th May, 1940 that 
some other varieties and races were later 
on introduced to his place and employed 
by the sericulturists, to which they gave 
special local names, .w'hich evidently could 
not be translated into botanical language 
but all of ihvm are related to the while mulberry 
(M. alba). It can safely be asserted that in 
course of time they will also be properly classi- 
fied and soientifically dealt with, lliey are 
named as folloAvs : Pownaon, Costo Blance 
(Cate blanche), Griseto (Grite), Besides 
these, M, alba Ualica, Longw de Boefuf and 
Meyne types of M, alba colombassa, M. alba 
furaata and M, alba rebalaira were brought 
there and cultivated successfully. 

Dr. Raoul M. Belot, Director of the Seri- 
cultural Station at Mont Hawa (Ituri) writes 
in his book, La Seriaimlture an Congo Beige, 
1938, published by the Minister of the Colonies, 
Belgium, that he has selected out six varieties as 
very good and suitable for the silk-worm 
raised injliis place. They are M. alba rosea, M. 
alba rnoretti, M, alba fnicto nigro, M, alba 
japonica, M. alba vulgaris tenuifolia and M. 
alba latifolia. He has also discussed in details 
in a remarkably masterly way the cocoon pro- 
duction, the silk-worm diseases, the mulberry 
diseases, the spread of industrial education, the 
sericultural co-operative organizations, etc. 

Mr. Filipe Gonzalez Marin, Agronomic 
Engineer and Director of the Sericultural Station 
at Murcia records in his publication, La Crianza 
del Gmemo de Seda Y el ciAtivo de la Morera, 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture, Spain, 
writes thus : 

At the beginning of the 14th century, the leaves 
of the black mulberry (Af. nigra) were used in small 
quantity, where its destruction was withheld. 

He admits that the silk produced after feed- 
ing the worms with these leaves is of a poor 


quality and quantity. The white mulberry 
(M. alba) is universally grown in all the silk- 
producing tracts. There are varieties of the 
white mulberry, but those grown in Spain are 
of the best quality such as Cristina and 
Valendana grown in Murcia. 

He also points out the production of its 
leaves in more or less quantity and their superior- 
ity or inferiority depends upon conditions within 
and without the plant body. Internal conditions 
influence the production of those varieties which 
could be locally acclimatised and possess desirable 
economic characters. These should be preferred 
to those trees, full of leaves, well-developed, 
slightly festooned at the end and of juicy paren- 
chyma. External conditions are irrigation, 
manures, climate, nature of the soil, tillages, etc, 

He at last recommends Filipina (probably a 
^'ariety of M, multicaulis — suggestion ours) to 
those areas, where frosts start early and the 
budding of the varieties of M. alba is restrained 
in the frozen conditions. This can resist very 
low temperature up to 25 degrees below 0. 

As regards nutritive value, he is of opinion 
that the leaf which gives more silk and of better 
quality is richer in nitrogen (presumably protein 
contents and the latex — suggestion ours). He 
adds that in annual pruning much foliage is lost 
and so pruning is done every two years in his 
country. In this way, they have got century 
old plants in the orchards of Mxircia.** 

Dr. Hans Walter of Germany in Mat'ace^ac 
( in Kirchner-Loew-Schroier — ^Lebensgoscl) icht^. 
der Bliitenpflanzen Mitteleuropas Stuttgart, 1933, 
Leif. 44., B. II) surveys the mulberry of his 
country. He states that M. alba vulgaris has 
these varieties (itaiica Loud., rosea Ser., colom- 
bassa Ser.). Besides these, the colonibassa 
variety has forms pyramidalis Ser., pendvla. 
Dippel, constantinopolitana Loud., and venosa 
Delile. All the above bear white fruits. The 
varieties Microphylla Lodd., Ta^fmica Loud, and 
skeUtoniana Scfhnekl. are red-fruited and consi- 
dered by him to be hybrids between M. alba and 
M. nigra, M, rmdticaiiMs is rarely found. He 
made a cursory remark on the growth forms by 
cultivation and also the wind forms. We leave 
the latter for the studies of the Plant Geographer 
and the Ecologist. 

At Campania in Italy it has been reported 
oflScially tliat these varieties — Gclso selva- 

3. The writer is much indebted to the Consul- 
General for Spain, Bombay for the summary transla- 
tion of the relevant portion of this Spanish booklet, to 
whom his sincere thanks are due. 

In the previous communication he has already 
enunciated that there is a difference in pruning between 
the cold pountry and this couitiy.— Author. 
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tico (Af. alba vulgaris tenuifolia Scringe), Gelso 
romanella, Gelso bianco comunc doniestico, Gelso 
romano (M. aJbal romana Loddige) , Gelso 
arancino (Af. alba guz,ziola arancnna — ^this is 
sterile), <lelso Llum (M. alba Lhou Seringe), 
Gelso Rosa di Lombardia — are cultured 
there (Vide ; Principali Qualiia' di Gelso Colti- 
vate in Campania. Bolletiiio della R. Stazione 
Sperimentale di Gelsicoltura e Bacliicoltura, 
Aseoli-Piceno, Vol. HI., 1924, p 159).^ 

Dr. T. Nakai in Flora Sylvatica Koreana, 
Vol. XIX., p. 94'95, 1932 isolated one variety 
{diaholiica) of Af. rnongolim, two varieties 
(caudcDii folia and maritinm) of M. hombycis and 
also Af. allxi, M. latifolia and Af. iiiiaefoiia^ 
lie lias, however, not progressed in details in his 
studies of the mulberry species of Korea. 

Mr. J. De Lyon (Sericulture in Cyprus, 
1933 — ^j:iul)lish(‘d by the Government of Palestine) 
states afler a touiing enquiry in Cyprus tliat in 
order to meet the demands of the sericulturists 
these varic'ties are obtained from seeds : 

Agrin : — f^mall leaves used ns stock for 
grafting. 

Soultana : — Jjcaves of good quality for feed- 
ing silkworms. 

The grafted varieties are Paschophylliy 
flimeriy Mvtaxophylli, Yipiiisteriy PhatonophyUiy 
Milo ph yll Vo ? ’Cf i sin err. Ant hen. Phi ophyUi, 
Sliamdoudu. 

Though (he international rules of nomencla- 
ture are violated here, still th(‘ varieties are 
jirovisionally selected. 

Dr. R. Inouye, Dir(*ctor of the Uyedn 
Imperial . SeiMCultui'al Colh'ge ITyeda-Rhi, 
Nfigano-Ken, .lapan was kind enough to send us 
the dried specimens of Ichihci (Early variety — 
a. natui’al cross between M. mtdtieaulis X Af. 
bomhyck ) , Shinhmwnchi (Middle variety — a 
variety of M. alba), Akagi (Middle variety — a 
natural cross belween Af. Mttlti(^ulis and Af. 
bombycis ) , Fiikmhma-dHa (Early variety — 
variety of Af. alba), Tchinosc (Middle variety — 
a variety of Af. albo), Paso (Middh* variety — a 
variety of Af . multieanlis) , Fosomaru (Late 
variety — a form of Af. Multi oauUs) ^ Kairyo- 
nezuniigaishi (Middh' variety — a variety of Af. 
alba), Takov^ase (Early variety — ^If it be 
Takamase Hotta, var. nov. it belongs to Af. bom- 
bycis Koidzumi) and Tommisd (Middle variety) 
for our comparative studies (brackets ours). He 


^4. Scientific names given in brackets after the local 
Italian names were collected by us after comparigg 
several refeiynces on the subject. We have gone through 
several Italian papers, but it is a pity that the Latin 
scientific names, which are universally accepted accord- 
ing to the Internationa^ Hules of Botanical Nomencla- 
true, are not observed and given anywhere.—Aut^ior. 


writes in his covering letter dated the 18th June 
1940 that these are the different types which are 
commonly used there. 

Dr. T. Hotta, who is a. master-mind and 
meritorious votary of the subject, has made an, 
extensive study of the mulberry of Japan. He 
speaks in his paper “ Contribution to the 
Knowledge of the Systematics of Moms in Japan. 
HI. Morus in Cultivation (1). Trans. Sapporo 
Nat. Hist. Soc., XIV., Pt. 4., 1936 ” in an autho- 
ritative manner as follow^s : 

The number of cultivated races of mulberry trees 
in Japan are generally reported to amount to over one 
thousand and six hundred. Among them, however, some 
are found to be synonymous. According to the writer’s 
iiivestigatioiLs, thej»^ are limited to not more than one 
thousand and four hundred. The writer has been en- 
gaged since 1929 in collecting the specimens of cultivated 
mulbeny trees in every district of Japan. From time 
to time the writer has travelled through most parts of 
those districts to make observations on the field condi- 
tions of the cultivated lnulberr 5 ^ As to some particular 
cultivated race.s of mulberry trees the writer procurt‘d 
them from their liabitats by request, and has made 
comparative studios on them by cultivating them in the 
nursery in the Botanical Garden of the Faculty of Agri- 
culture of the Hokkaido Imperial University. The 
number of cultivated races of mulberry trees that the 
writer has hitherto collected, have reached to over 1399 
and the specimens collected more than 19,000. Sonic 
scientific reports have already been made on the cultir 
vated mulbeny trees in Japan, among which T. Nakai 
(Journ. Coll. Sci., Imp. Univ. Tokyo, p. 193, 

1911; and Moracew in Flora Sylvatica Korean a. XIX, 
p. 94-96, 1932), G. Koidzumi (Synopsis Specierum 
Generis Mori in Bull. Imp. Sericult. Expt. Stat. HI, 
1, p. 32. 61 et 53, 1917; Cultivated mulberry tre(?s on 
type of Morus bombycis Koidz. in Bull. Imp. Sericult. 
FiXpt. Stat. VI, 3, 86-127, 1921 and. Synopsis Specierum 
Generis Mori in Bull. Imp. Sericult. Expt. Stat. TI, 1. 
p. 10, 26 et 28, 1923), Y. Yendo (Traite sur la culture 
du murier an Japan, p. 15, 17 et 20, 1930), and likewise 
by T. Hotta (Trans. Sapporo Nat. Hist. Soc. XIV, 3, 
p* 195-205, 1936 and Bull. Soics Kinugasa 366, p. 9-26, 
1937). They have mostly dealt with the varieties and 
forms of M, alba Linn., M. bombycis Koidz., M. lati- 
jolia Poiret and M. alropurimrca Roxb.” 

From comparative studies of the relevant 
literature, it is observed that usually the leaves 
of the different varieties and types of the white 
mulberry are generally utilised according to the 
naturev of the soil, though some other species are 
not excluded. They form thq chief diet of the 
silk worm (Bombyx mori L.). In this country, 
innumerable types of M, alba (M. indicxf) is 


5. Moms indica Linn has been sunk into M. edba 
Linn. (Vide Mcrril in Enum. Phil, FI. Pt. II, p. 36, 
1923). So M, alba is the valid name and Af. indica 
becomes the synonym, Fischer however in Gamble’s 
FI. Madras, VIII, p. 1370, 1928, has mentioned the 
names of M. alba and Af. mdioa separately. Accord- 
ing to his opinion, ‘Hhe two species are not easily 
separated, the chief points of distinction being the obo« 
vate female sepals and the styles connate below in 
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being usually propagated for their leaves, though 
in some cases, we have observed that the leaves 
from some varieties of Af. laevigata are not 
excepted. The only thing is that they are not 
properly isolated. 

“ In India, there is a mess of varieties of a crop so 
that the crops are always rriixod,” 

sadly bemoans Dr. S. Sarup (Fide his 
article — “ A review of plant hybridizing work 
done in India .” — Soience & Cidture, Vol. II, No. 
8, pp. 422-428, 1938). 

We have tried to mention above as well as 
in the previous communication as clearly as 
possible a few events and a few trends of impor- 
tant researches, whidh may serve as guides in 
our effort to evaluate the progress that has been 
made during the past decade or two. We can 
confidently assert and hope that if the researches 
jire pushed through in the right spirit according 
to the suggestions of Dr. Hotta made above, 
fi'om our own experience we can safely predict 
that many discoveries will be surely made in 
the near future by unfolding the mysterious 
comi)l(iX nature of tliis biological unit. 

We discussed in the previous paper about 
I he utility of the grafting and the budding, 
which arc*- tlu? quickest methods of improving 
the yield. 

We now propose to discuss the outlines of 
other scientific aspects, which will usher in a 
new era of permanent improvement in the matter 
of yield. 

The breeder always knows exactly what he 
is aiming at in the way of Plant Improvement, 

The first kind of improvement, however, is 
due to a change outside the plant, e.g., trans- 
j:)lanting from a poor to a rich soil and other such 
changes in cultivation or climate. Improve- 
ments, such as these are of a temporary nature 
only, and are not inherited. Thus seeds saved 
from a well-fed plant will, other things being 
equal, giv(j progeny no better and no worse than 
the seeds from a starved plant, and vice versa. 
The big dilference between a starved and a well- 
fed plant is a fluctuation caused by a difference 
of environment. 

The second kind of improvement is due to 
a change inside the plant (e.g., immunity to 
disease instead of susceptibility, or the produc- 
tion of large flowers instead of small) and though 
differences in the environment inav somewhat 
alter tfhe character concerned, yet the improve- 
ment is a permanent one and is inherited. 

M, hidden/* The distinguishing character given by 
Fischer is not enough to keep them as separate species 
and Merril's view has been -accepted by most of the 
Botanists. — Writer. 

Oil- Q 


Change of this kind are known as Variations, 
Heritable variations are of two kinds — ^those due 
to mutation and those due to hybridization. 

Of all life’s manifestations none is more 
familiar or more wonderful than the perpetua- 
tion, generation after generation, of plants, each 
after its kind. Generation succeeds generation, 
the new repeating the distinctive features of the 
old with such great fidelity tliat each kind of 
])lant seems at the first sight to be immutable. So 
alike, indeed, are the members of each several 
kind of organism that they are grouped together 
as a s]>ecies. But though the passerby may 
see 110 differences between the members of a 
flock of sheep, the sheep-dog does. The older 
and more faithful t!he sheep-dog, the keener and 
more watchful are his eyes. So also those who 
tend the plants are capable of discovering that 
the members of a species are by no means alike. 
Not only arc there differences between them, 
but the differences are of different kinds. Before 
we proceed any further, we should make our 
enticing theme clear. What is‘ mutation ? 
Each species owes its nature to a certain number 
of different genes, arranged in chains to form 
a definite number of chromosomes contained 
in a nucleus, which is the vital factor in the 
development of an individual. Species or varieties 
may differ not only in the number and kind of the 
genes they carry, but in the arrangement of 
these genes. The world of plants is then revealed 
to our imagination as an immense array of 
genes. With unfailing regularity at every one 
of the hundreds of thousands of cell-divisions 
in the average plant, this reproduction of the 
original gene goes on in the parent plant and 
its thousands of descendants, generation after 
generation, million of times — ^lienee the cons- 
tancy of heredity. Suddenly, however, the 
niedhanism may go wrong and a gene will give 
rise, not to an identical gene, but to a different 
one. The new gene in its turn may reproduce 
itself for countless cell-generations until perhaps 
another change occurs. Gene is like an atom and 
no one has ever seen it and is the unit of inheri- 
tance. Thus, it is observed that after remaining 
constant for many generations a character may 
suddenly change or mutate, e.g., a plant with 
mauve flowers will suddenly produce a branch 
bearing red flowers, seeds from which breeds true 
to red. Such dhanges are called Sports or 
Mutants, Mutants are fairly common in the 
plant kingdom. The mulberry is conspicuous 
in this phenomenon, fachibanwase Hotta, var. 
nov. of M, bombycfk originated from the culti- 
vated variety Akagi ” in about 1907 in Toyota 
village in Higashimurayama district, Prov. Uzen, 
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Japan. Duplidata Hotta, var. nov. of Af. aiba 
is a mutant cultivated through grafting on 
IchibcL M, bornbycis caudatifolm originated from 
the seedling Rmo (Tliis Ra^ is in our view is 
quite a different variety from the jKoso of M. 
multicavlis), in 1893 in Misato village, Saba 
district, Prov. Kozuke, discovered by G. Itagaki 
and the name was given in 1916 in the Sericu!- 
tural Expt. Station of t'he Province. M. alba 
pendvla /. sessilifolia originated as a bud muta- 
tion from Dateiehibci-gmva, 

The second great source of the permanent 
plant im])r()vement is Hybridization, i.c., the 
natural or artificial crossing of plant which 
differ inher(*ntly from one another. may 

liybridizc varieties, si)ecies or genera and the 
progeny would be varietal, specific or generic 
hybrids respectively. Hybridization is practised 
in ord(*r to combine in one individual or strain, 
charactej’s found in two or more individuals or 
strains. 

It is an observed fact in Plant Breeding 
that crossing between parents differing in germi- 
nal constitution results in an increase of geiau'al 
vegetative luxuriance and in an increase in the 
facility of vegetative proj)agation and viability. 
It is a fact that crossing hastens the time of 
flowering and maturing and increases the size 
of tlie individual. This phenomenon in the 
scientific -world is known as Hybrul Vigmir, 

The [)rogcny of (‘very Self-fertilis(‘d plant 
is of inferior size, vigour and productiveTU*s.s, 
as compared with the progeny of a normally 
(‘ross-bred plant derived from the same* source. 

It is a true fact that endurance against un- 
favourable environmental factors and insist anc,’ 
to dis(‘ase also have been noticed as properties 
of these hybrids. 

When crosses are nuide, it is of course th(‘ 
Fi generation that shows the hybrid vigour. 

If Fi is inbred, the decrease in vigour starts 
and becomes prominent and more prominent in 
the succeeding generations, if propagated 
through their seeds. 

Thc'se Fi hybrids may be sterile or fertile. 
If we get any fertile hybrid, we need not be sad. 
W(‘ usually propagate the imrberiy t)y cuttings 
and graftings. We can thereby peri>etunte this 
vigour to a distant length of time, if we so d^^sire. 
If we g(?t the sterile, it is all the more good for 
Us. 

It is (common knowledge that sterility is 
always associated with the vegetative vigour., 

•In Nature as -well m in experiments, hybrid 
strains, varieties and species are evolved. The 
variety diabolica Hotta, var. nov. of M. bornbycis 
is a hybrid between Yohei and Kiyuhei. M. alba 


hybrida Tsen is a hybrid between Nagasaki and 
rose. The varieties Ichihe,, Akagi and Tsuruta\ 
arc natural crosses between M. m'ldticaulis and M. 
bornbyds. M. Mizuho Hotta, si>. nov. is elected 
a new species and considered to be a hybrid 
{M. bornbycis Koidz. X M. latifolia Poiret). 
The female flowers arc similar to those of M. 
bornbycis but the leaves reseml)le those of 
M. latifolia. 

We should now turn our attention to other 
important subjects in agriculture and horiicul- 
tur(' — Polyjiloidy and Stmlity. 

Almost every living organism has got a 
certain number of definite hereditary units in 
the cells, called the chromosomes in the biological 
science. The plant, as we generally see around 
us, is diploid and in their sexual mother c(‘lls, 
where the paternal and the material chromosonu's 
meet, pair and blend their characters, haploid 
condition occurs. Poly])loidy is jr seri(‘s where 
ihese intermingled haploid e'liromosomes an* 
triplicated, qiuKlruplicaled and so on. Where- 
over this has occurred, an iner(‘ase in siz(‘ and 
vigour is noticed. 

“The Tiiorpholopiral chiiriu'toristios of nil IIk* i)oly- 
ploids can l)o explained on lln* hiiNis cithor of Iho in- 
creuKc of size throng;}! multiplication of tin* chroinosonie 
number, or tlirouRli flu* combination of cliaracl eristics 
d(M'iv<*d from difTerent diploids,” 

WTit(‘ Dr. G. li. Stebbins, Jr. and Dr. E. B. 
Babc()(‘k" (Tile effect of jiolyploidy and a|)omixis 
(»n th(‘ evolution of 8pecii‘S in ('repis. -[Journal 
of Heredity, Vol. XXX., No, 12. l)e(*. 1939, p. 
526). In tlie mulberry (M. alba and M. indida) 
Dr. M. Tahara of the Botanisclu's Institute, 
KaiserlielH'ii Univ(?rsitat, Tokyo, first counttnl 
iu 1910 these haploid hereditary units to la* 14 
in number (Ub(T dci Kernteilung bei Moms.-Bot, 
Mag. Tokyo. Bd. XXIV. No. 287, 1910, p. 281- 
289). In 1920, Dr. i..^(>sawa (Cytological and 
(experimental studios in Morus with special refer- 
ence to triploid mutants. — Bull. Tini>. Serieult. 
PApt. Stat. Japan., Vol. I., No. 3, 1920, p. 318- 
369) counted these' chromosomes in M. bornbycis, 
Ad. mvJiica’ulis, M. acidosa, M. atro'fmrpurea, 
M. Kagdyamae, M. rotundifoUa and 85 races of 
AI. alba. Of these 85 races, 40 types contain 
triploid number (42) in their somatic cells. Such 
mulberry plants have been found actually grow- 

6. Dr. K. B. Babcock of the Division of Genetics, 
ITniversity of California, Berkeley. California, U. »S. A. 
has established a school of Geneticists in America. He 
along with his numerous pupils and co-workers has been 
.‘^ludying the Genetical, Cyto-genetical and toxonomical 
studies on Crepis., for nearly two decades. First rate 
contributions, issued from liis laboratory, opened up 
new lines of investigations and threw new light in the 
domain of Plant Genetics. 
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iiig vigorously and due to their irregular divisions 
ill their sexual mother cells, they always remain 
sterile. 

Those polyploid plants arc derived either by 
mutation as mentioned above (a term used in 
general sense for all tvpes of alteration in the 
liereditary substance aside from that acoomplish- 
(m; 1 by normal nieiosis and syngainy) or by 
liybridizaiion between different species and 
varieties in Nature and experimental i)lots. Such 
condition due to hybridization can be produced 
at will. In fact, Dr. Osawa {Md.) carried out 
many painstaking and laborious hybridization 
experiments since 1915 between several species 
and races of after they were properly 

s(*lect(*d and well established. Among 105 seed- 
lings ob(aine<l from a cross between M. (itrojua- 
maleX‘^ Makado female,” a variety of 

af'ha, on(' vigouroiis plant ap|)eared in the 
'-l>ring of 1918, thoug!li it produced no seeds. On 
critical analysis and examination it was found 
to l)c Iriploid, probably due to the union of 
liaploifi and diploid gametes or a triple fusion of 
an egg niK'leus witli hvo male nuclei. 

“ SiK'h an ocenrrener of friploid mutants ainonK 
•milhcny seedlings app(^ars to he iinl very rare, whicli 
will easily hr iindenstood, if wv <'un.sider tliat numerous 
varieties arc cultivated in our garden as has already 
hern !nenlioned. 'rhese plants are almost strnfr (italic 
Mill's) hut tlu'ir pro])agation is carried out vegetafivoly 
such as grafting layering, and cutting, so that they are 
proii’cted from cxtin<;tion.'’ (Osawa, ibid). 

In Jnpan, M. alba was introduced in about. 
(>77 A.D., according to Dr. Y. Ycnclo (Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, IX., 9, p. 2999, 1933). 
Tlif' autlientic history runs to the effect that 
this species (M. alba) is of (vhinese origin. 
It is told that, as early as 2(397 B.C., Sirintsu, 
JOmpress of Hoandi, used its leaves to raise the 
silkworms. It ^\^^s imported from China to Japan 
in Halmho ('ra of Em])eror Tennnu (about 677 
A.D.) by a priest, Jno-Osho, Who transplanted 
it in the grounds of Kuwarai Temple at Azuchi 
village, Gamo district, Province Onii. 

A. P. Dc Candolle, the iiot<^d Systematist of 
tlu^ last (M’ntury in his book Origin of Cultivated 
PlaniSy London, 1884, p. 149, whites thus : 

“The antiquity of its culture («.c., of the white 
mulberry) in Cyhina and in Japan and the number of 
(lifTorent varieties grown there, leads us to believe that 
its original area extended eastward as far as Japan; but 
the indigenous flora of Southern China is little known 
and the most trustworthy authors do not affirm that the 
plant is indigenous in Japan,” 

It is thus evident from all these valuable 
records that the mulberry was introduced into 
Japan and that, in course of a few centuries, so 
many bud sports, so many mutants, so many 


types, so many varieties, so many hybrids have 
evolved in Nature as well as in exi)eriments. 

Japan started these researches on the mul- 
berry at least 50 years ago on the scientific basis. 
Naturally, the land of the Rising Sun is 50 years 
ahead and can legitimately claim superiority in 
the world market. 

The history of silk in India hix^ a dim past. 
Its past is glorious. It was well-known to the 
ancients of this land. It is licing eultivated in 
this ancient sacred land of ours from time im- 
memorial for certmn religious purposes. The 
mulberry plant is also indigenous in India. 
Kxp(irienc(‘ tells us that India with her vast 
wealth of iintouehed, unexplored maierials offers 
much food for thought for those, who have made 
an liumble beginning in this field. To an on- 
looker it is, no doLiiit, a stupendous gigantic 
task for one, wJio has eonu; forward to attack 
the problem, but the researcher sliould not shirk 
(li(^ responsibilities devolved upon him with great 
trust. He should mobilise all his resources, all 
his energies, all his stores of knowledge to solve 
this intricate problem with his inflexible resolve 
and single-minded devotion so that he must have 
th(? fullest satisfaction at the end that ho lias 
b(»en al)le to starve his countrymen as a seeker 
after Truth. 

As a True Ariist, the Creator never reveats 
the whole of His Magnificent design all at once. 
We should be bent upon I lie cpn'st of the 
minutest : a sort of splitting process that is awe- 
inspiring in its (endlessness, for as w(? probe 
dec^per and dec'per, it unfolds and unravels to our 
moving, searciiiiig, wondering ('yc's mysteries 
within mysteries, worlds within worlds. Curio- 
sity lures us on and on and leads us to thi‘ right 
paih till we realise at long last the suprimie 
Truth — th(^ true and real nature of this living 
entity. 

If India is to raise her economic standard, 
■she should without the least delay take (he help 

science. That is why the Indian National 
Planning Committee has taken the help of 
(eminent scientists to solve the numerous pro- 
blems before it. 

“ Tndin cannot go hack to the pa.<t ; she nnist go 
forwurd and develop the host pointii; of a material 
civilization, if she is to become more pro!ST>erons. My 
countrymen had better take a lesson from America and 
Japan ♦ ♦ ♦ 

said Sahabji Moharaj Sir Ananda Swarup, 
a great Indian thinker and founder of the 
Dayalbagh Colony at Agra in reply to a query 
by Mr. Paul Brunton, a wcll-toowm Western* 
Philosopher (Vide : A Search in Secret India, By 
Paul Brunton, London, p. 238). 

^ We should like to record in the end a word 
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or two about the great insurmountable difficul- 
ties, confronting a worker in this field of 
biological science. That is the paucity of reliable 
and relevant mulberry literature oh the subject 
in India.*^ 

We take this opportunity to quote from 
Science & Culivjfe, Vol. 5, No. 10, April, 1940, 
p. 589-590 i 

is well-known that no ])rogress of r^caroli can 
be achieved unless the worker is fully apjirised of the 
recorded findings of his ('onjrcres either living or dead. 
In other words, books and periodicals and journals are 
the foundations on which future^ progress is built. When 
knowledges becomes very extensive and its dissemination 
difficult, the collection of books, periodicals, etc., at a 
(!ontral fixed place for a large number of peojilc becomes 
a very useful method. That is how a library comes to 
serve the people, A library is a temple of knowledge 
which lends itself to human progress to an enormous 
extent.” 

As early as 1882, J. A. H. Louis in his book, 
A Few Words on the Present State and Future 
Prospects of Sericultme in Bengal (Governniont 
Publication, Calcutta) strongly rc'commcnded tSiie 
formation of two sericultural librarics—one 
at Berhampore (District Murshidabad) and the 
other at Rampore Beuleah (District Rajshahi). 
In an alternative suggestion he advocat<;d the 
establishment of a circulating library at least so 
that workers could learn the scientific sericul- 
ture and keep themselves au caurant of the 
progress made in other lands. In an ajipendix 
lie even gave a list of important references, then 
available. 

Ideas arc institutions. But the pious ideas, 

7. The present, writer had to get a few typed pages 
of an important reference from the library of the Iloyal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, Surrey, England, thanks to the 
courtes>’^ and kindness of the Director of the Gardens, 
Sir Arthur Hill, F.R.S., to whom he was introduced 
during the Silver Jubilee Session of the Indian Science 
Congress, 1938. It is quite conceivable how difficult it 
would have been, if he was not known to such a great 
scholar of international fame. Further, he had to write 
to the Director, British Museum, England, to get the 
microfilms and photostats of certain most important 
references. These involve a heavy expenditure and an 
enorihous amount of trouble, leaving aside the question 
of time in the progress of work. 


rather the long-cherished honest dreams of 
Louis, have never been realized and materialized 
to this day to our great dismay and sorrow. 
It is a matter of pity that our countrymen 
could not rise up to the occasion to take up such 
a valuable advice from the lips of such a great 
savant, serving our country’s cause. 

Bengal silk had the proud privilege of 
capturing the 'attention of culture and aristro- 
cracy of the world. And it is Bengal, our 
homeland, that lias started first the res.'archeK 
on some of its main aspects in an all round 
manner. Interesting possibilities stimulated by 
researches lie ahead. A good beginning and a 
good stai-t have been made and we arc fully 
conscious that our countrymen will be benefited 
thereby. We must be up and doing and try our 
utmost at the altar of Science. 

The sacred lionour of Science lies now in 
(he laps of the future, which has its glowing 
]K)ssibilities. That future is not distant far. 
It is now th(; future and the future alone, which 
will prove what Science can give to our beloved 
Motherland. 

In the piirsnit of the so-called iinatiainablr, 
we must be prepan'd and bold (*noiigh to court 
and face many a deplorable^ defeat and many a 
saddened tribulation to solve this Si*crei ricldlc* 
of Life. In this kingdom of Ixird, we must have 
to travel and tread along many sweaty miles 
and miles afar in the exploration of that beauti- 
ful territory that was, not vejy long ago, thought 
and imagined rough, rugged, shaggj^ and i)atb- 
less. 

A pencil of rays, kindled by the lightning 
sparks of hope, is already peeping out on tlu^ 
dark duKsty distant horizon. 

Let us tell our countrymen eonchidiug with 
the poetic words : 

** Tliis luricl liglit -is not a snn-set glow — 

It is the herald of a morn.” 

8. General Presidential Address to the 27th Indian 
Science Congress, 1940, p. 19 by Prof. Birbal Sahni. M.A. 
(Cantab.), Sc.D. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S., 
F.G.S., F.N.I. 





IS INDIA’S FRONTIER IN DANGER ? 

Growth of Russian Power in Asia 

By a. T. SRESHTA 


(lioRMAN propaKanda has recently conjured up 
the bogey of Russian designs in Irania and of 
iilliinate conquest of India. 

This, however, is not a new peril. Time 
jind again has the sinister figure of the bearded 
Russian emissarj^ loomed dark and sfliadowy 
against the snow-clad mountains of the Pamirs 
—to strike terror into the Central Asian king- 
doms and to call forth endless counter-moves 
from the India (3t)vernment. It was this 
spectre which dominaied the Indian frontier 
policy of tlie last centur>" and was responsible 
fo!- more than one costly war over the Khyber 
'ass. 

Fear of Franco-Russian Invasion 

The (lawn of the lO-th century rang the*; 
alarum of serious dangers over the north-west 
iVoniier. Napoleon ^s cyclonic campaigns which 
had brought empires hallowed by time crumbling 
U) the ground gave rise to the dread of a 
I’rc'ucli invasion. In 18()1 the French General 
laid ])repared jdans for an attack on India by 
ih(' ov(‘rland route but they bad fallen through 
owing lo important events in Europe engaging 
his attention. In 18()6 war broke out between 
Tersia and Russia. I'lie Shah appf^aled to 
India for assistance on the strength of Malcolni^s 
treaty of 1800 and, finding none forthcoming, 
turned to France for help. Napoleon imme- 
diately concluded an alliance with Persia. The 
Ti(‘ws alarmed Britain and its fear was not 
mitigated when, the following year, Russia and 
France came to terms after the battle of Fried- 
land and a combined invasion appeared immi- 
nent. 

A British mission proceeded forthwith to 
Teheran and persuaded the Shah to sever his 
connections with the French. A treaty of 
mutual assistance was signed in 1809. A similar 
Hllianee was made with Amir Shah Shuja of 
Afglhanistan. But in 1810 France and Russia 
were at war again and threat of invasion melted 
away. 

The First Afghan War 

At the beginning of Queen Victoria's reign, 
I>ost Muhammed was ruling Afghanistan. Shah 
Shuja had been driven out by rebellion and 
was now a pensioner on Indian bounty. 


Afglianistan, at the time, was in grave peril. 
On the West the Persians wcto marching on 
to Herat, in the north Russia’s ponderous weight 
Avas feeling its way downwards. Tlie new Amir 
was inclined to be friendly to the British but 
insisted, as a condition of his alliance, that 
Ran jit Singh should be persuaded to restore to 
him Peshawar, formerly part of Afghanistan. 

This the British could not agree to, but 
sent Captain Burnes to negotiate a treaty. At 
the same time appeared th(‘- Russittn emissary at 
Kabuh Dost Muhammed, finding that Britain 
would not accept 'his conditions, received ihc 
Russain agent with marked favour. 

To India, it was the signal for fi. forward 
move. In 1839, Lord Auckland, ilu^ Governor- 
General, decided on the invasion of Afghanistan 
and the setting up of Shah Shuja on ihc throne. 
It was a fatal decision. Even at the, last minute, 
it was possible to withdraw without loss to 
British prestige; Russia, forced diplomatically, 
had recalled its emissary who, on his return, 
committed sircide in hitter disap])ointmont; and 
Persia had lifted the soige of Herat. The cam 
hdli had vanished. 

But Auckland was adamant and India 
plunged into the first Afghan AVar. In vain 
were 20,000 lives sacrificed and £15,000,000 
spent. Shah Shuja who was jilaced on the throne 
was found unfit to rule and Dost Muhammed 
was permitted to return as Amir. 

The Shadow of Greater Russia 

Early in the fifties, Russia embarked on a 
policy of expansion in Central Asia wTiich was 
pursued till the close of the centu^. The British 
viewed this advance with misgivings and sought 
for an explanation. 

Prince GortschakafT, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, argued that his country was urged 
southwards by the same causes as those Which 
induced Britain to move northwards to the 
Himalayas. 

The boundaries of Asiatic Russia marched, 
at that time, for a thousand miles, with the 
Khanates of Turkestan which periodically burst 
aflame with anarchy and revolution and washed 
over into the orderly Russian Empire their 
disruptive forces. Russia could not remain 
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paijsive in the face of this menace, but was 
compelled, for its own security, to move on and 
absorb tin; stales in the grip of chaotic upheavals. 

It was difficult to appiuciak? the force of 
this reasoning and the British cfmid not dissociate 
from t'he Riissian advance the idea of an ulti- 
mate attack on India. And this was natural 
enough, for the Hnssian boundaries were drawl- 
ing with liglitning speed to the Afghan bonier. 
By 1808, Taslikend and Samarkand had come 
under Russian sway. In five more years 
Badakshan and Kliiva w^erc* absorbed. Finally 
in 1870, tlu* Khanat(; of Khokand melted into 
the Russian Empire. The shadow^ of (Greater 
Russia hung for a while oti llie Afghan mountain:- 
and ))i‘gan creeping down into the valleys. 

Tiif; Sb<jond Afoitan War 

Sher Ali, the Amir, who had succeeded Dost 
Mulminmed, w^as Ix'sidc himself w'ith fear at this 
unseen [KTil clawing into his laud. To the east 
the Britisli, beyond vague, promises, w’cre doing 
iKdljing to stop the Russian mareh. His country 
was being cvuslicd belween two powers “one of 
Av'hich exposlulati's and remains passive, wdiilst^ 
the other apologises and continues to move 
foiw’ard.” And the bazaars of Kabul Immmed 
w’itli Che tale of the partition of Afghanistan 
between Russia and Brilain by the marriage of 
the Duke of Edinburgh with a Russian Princess. 

I'here was iiow^ a i)eisisU'nt. ery, in India, 
for a vigorous forward iiolicy. Lord Tiytton, tlu- 
Viceroy, had cudcaAoured to i)ersuade Sher Ali 
to receive a Jh’ilish mission but had failed. 
EvrnluailJy ijilernaiional quarrels, echoing in 
Central Asian solitudes, gave TiVtton the long- 
dt'sired oppoHunity. 

In 1870, Britain had refused to recognise 
the Treaty of San Rtefano w'hich Russia had 
concluded with Turkey after its war on the 
latter. As a reprisal, Russia despatched General 
Stoletoff, tlie Governor of Turkestan, R) Kabul 
to demand tlie reception of a Russian mission. 
Sher Ali declined to open ncjgotiations for reasons 
similar to those given to the British. The 
General then insinuated that, if he proved in- 
tractable, a rival to the Afglian tfirone might 
be found in his nephew Abdur Rahman, now' 
living on Russian territory. Sher Ali demurred, 
paused, and finally yielded. 

The Indian Government, natiirrlly, could 
not view with equanimity a foreign powder 
fostering intrigue in one of its border-states and 
prepared to despatch a British mission to Katjul. 
All at once the eastern sky cleared. General 
StoletofF, w'ho had come only to sting Britain 
for her intermrenee in Russia’s wars, withdrew 
from Kabul. In the words of Mr. P. E. Roberts, 


“ a golden bridge w^as built for retreat from an 
untenable position by Stoletoff’s retirement.” 

But Lytton w'aS set on his Forw^ard Policy. 
The events that led to the war of 18119 w^erc 
iepented md India drove headlong into the 
second w^ar witli Afghanislan. And again to no 
jiurpose, for Slier Ali died at M‘Ksar-i-Sharif and 
Abilnr Rahman, unassisted, nuKh* his way to the. 
Afghan throne. For many years India left 
Afghanistan severely alone. 

Amir Averts Anglo-Rissian AVau 

But the onward niare'h of Russia had not 
slackened. In 1881, the ecainliy of the T(*kkc 
Tineomans was conquered and, threi' years laier, 
Merv, only 150 miles from t'lie Afghan boundary, 
merged into th(‘ Empire. And now RussiaV 
w'arm brealli was blow'ing hot ovvr Afghanistan. 

It was time to call a halv, for there was no 
knowing w’he.re ih(‘ final limit of Russian 
advanci: would he reai*'h('d. In 1809, IRissia had 
agn'cd to allow the' y\mir full control ()f the 
Irrritory below (he Oxus, provided its claim to 
B(d<hnra as coming wilhin its sphere of activity 
was acknuwleilgcd. But tlie border-line lietvveiai 
the Oxus and the TIari Rud rivers was still iin- 
setllcd, A Boundary Commission consisting of 
Russian and British n^presentatives sat at 
Sarakhs on tlie Persian fronti(‘r lo decide the. 
issu(‘. While (he deliberal ions w ere in progress, 

I he Russian ("leneral Komaroff w'n^sted t'he dis- 
jjulcd town (»f Panjdeh from the Afghans. This 
e.lniost |>reeipitated a crisis. Central Asia 
thiekeTU'cl wilh w'ar ehaids and England and 
Russia prei)ared for w’ar; in India ilsidf 
£2,000, CKK) was expeaided on inlMtary prepara- 
tions and the Imperial Service Oorps came into 
being. The situation w'as saved by the shrewTl 
Amir, Abdur Raliman, wdio declared that he 
wM’uld b(» willing to forego Panjdeh in return for 
Zulfikar. 

The Commission continued its work and 
finally settled the Afghan boundary by a protocol 
signed in 1887. 

Trouble in the Persian Gulf 

The age-long strife on the Afghan frontier 
had hardly been smoothed wiicn trouble broke 
out in the I’ersian Gulf. This Gulf into which 
the Tigris and the Euphrates empty tiheir pearly 
waters holds the trade of a vast hinterland. 
Round it were constantly hovering the Great 
European Powers for driving the thin end of 
their w^dge. 

Russian influence had filtered right through 
Persia and was making itself felt on we southern 
sea-coast. Germany in the west was endeavour- 
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ing to secure important concessions for the 
13(‘rlin-J3aghclad Railway. 

Great Britain claimed special interests in 
tlie Gulf owing to her eastern possessions and 
successfully frustrated Russia’s efforts to secure 
M coaling station at the Gulf entrance. 

At this time Persia was in the throes of 
unrest and it required little induceiiKUit for 
lUissia to march in and take this ancient Empire 
into its all-embracing fold. The degree of 
lUissian penetration in Persia is summed up by 
Sir ('ecil Spring-Rice, the then assistant to the 
British Minister ac Teheran. 

“ Order in tliLs fown is kept by a Russian Colonel. . . 
fiiiancos have been sot. in order t)y a Russian loan. Coni 
i.s brouKht into the town by a Russian road. We have 
^!:i^’^‘n iiolhiii}! and can expect nolhiiiK. ’ 

8om(' action on the part of the British was 
iKAv im|)erativ(‘ to counteract Russian terror. 
In 19{X‘b Lord Lansdowne, tlu* British Foreign 
Sccrelary, declar(‘d Mial Britain would on no 
account permit any European power to establish 
a naval l)H.se in the Gulf. This was followed up 
by (lie visit of Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of 
India, to the Bahrein Straits. The imposing 
litival manoeuvres Ihfit marked tlie oecasion of the* 
visil firmly imprt'ssed the loeui chiefs with the 
Jiiig'lit and power of (Jreat Britain and were an 
aiiiidi.ie to tlie (‘xuberuiit ardour of Sheiks seek- 
ing alliancij with nations hostih' to the British. 

Russian Dkskjns in Tibet 

The c(‘nti’e of political graviiy now shifted 
to Tibet. The close of ihe last century marked 
liie rise to power of Dorjieff — a liussiaii-born 
subject' -as Ihime Minister to tlie Dalai Lama. 
A\’iili liis annual visits to St. Petersburg from 
l liassa ostensibly feu’ religious i)ur|)osos but in 
reality to ally his <*ountry with Russia began th(» 
tiain of ev(‘nts that lend to the famous Young- 
husband mis.sion. Further it was rumoured that 
bussla and China had come to an aj^t-eemeni over 
the "J'ibetan qvu'stion. Lansdowne then issued a 
warning that the British would seriously view 
:tny attempl by Russia to penetrate inlo Tibet. 
Tlie matter would probably have ended here 
hut for Lord Ciirzoh who insistt cl on a military 
mission to Lhassa. On this mission if not 
lU'cessary to dwell here. It resulted in the 
establishment of important trading eeaitres in 
southern Tibet. 

In 1907 a threefold convention was signed 
hy Russia and Britain. By it the integrity of 
Tibet was guaranteed, Russia declared Afglianis- 
bin to be outside her sphere of influence and 
i’ersia wavS demarcate^ by an east and west line 
dividing the country into the Russian and the 


British zones of influence. This treaty came as 
a relief for, at that time, the atmosphere in 
Central Asia, owing to anarchy reigning in 
Persia, was so charged that sooner or later 
British and Russian interests would leive clashed 
and war would have been inevitable. 

World War and After 

Peace had reigned in t'he stillness of Central 
Asia for some years when tiui Great War ushered 
in its series of dark plots. A German mission 
reached Kabul but failed to achieve any purpose, 
the inembej's of the mission later fleeing from 
Afghanistan and becoming prisoners in tin; lumds 
of the Russians. Habibullah, the Amir, was at 
this time, in a difficult situation in view of 
Turkey, the chief Islamic Power, entering tlu' 
war on the German side, but sueceedt'd in main- 
taining strict neutrality Ihrougliout liic War. 

In 1921 Russia and Afghanistan entenMl 
into a treaty by which the foriniu* was grantcai 
tlu; right of establishing (consulates at Ghazni 
and Kandahar. The British protested as this 
was in contravention of the spirit of the Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1907; as a result t'he conc(‘Ssion 
to Russia was withdrawn. 

In more recent years Persia and AfghMiiislan 
have been in danger of Bolshevik influencf\ In 
Persia the new Shah, Roza Kluin, put down 
foreign penetration with a strong band but in 
Afghanistan the inlilt rat ion iniule considerable 
headway during the Amirshii> of Amannllah who 
receiv(*d large quantities of gold and ammunition 
from the Soviets; but in 1925 tlu* folly of this 
policy wi'is visil)ly demonstrated to the Amir 
when Soviet tr() 0 |)s ()ccnpic‘d by force the Afghan 
(aiti)ost of Darkabad. Afghanistan bad since 
tnrn(»d its back to Bolshevism particularly under 
the new Dynasty tliat succe(‘dcd Bacha-e-Sa(iao. 

Is Mi(‘re now any likc‘liliood of Soviet in- 
vasion ? The question is answered by Russia’s 
past history. So long as the slates on la'r south- 
ern boundary are ruled by stnmg and vigorous 
Rulers, there is no danger of Russia moving 
southwai’ds. It was th(» constant t.uinioil and 
unrest in the Central Asian Khanates that bad 
invited Russia to throw out her long arm. To- 
day Persia is ruled with an iron hand by a 
f(. reef 111 Shah and in Afganlstan is to be found a 
strong Government such as the country has not 
witnessed since the days of Abdur Rahman. 
And the Communism of the Soviets is hardly 
likely to mingle freely with, the fanticisrn of the 
Iranians. In Germany foisting on India the 
j)rospect of a Red Invasion, it is (^tempting to 
divert Britain’s attention from her battles in 
Europe and weaken her Empire. ‘ 



T^servation of forests and their importance 

IN MODERN STATES 

By NAEENDRA CHANDRA DEB, m.sc., a.b.s. 


The word forest means an area of land covered 
with trees big and small whether of natural 
growth or i)lanted by men. Forests generally 
grow in the plains, on low hills or at the foot 
or slope of a lofty mountain. The top of a high 
mountain is intensely cold and covered with 
snow all the year round — Whence no forest can 
grow over the top of a mountain. 

In old days, people perhaps had no clear 
idea of the hi^h purposes these forests were to 
serve towards the preservation of life in all its 
aspects. They could not think that in future any 
harm could come to their descendants through 
their cutting the trees indiscriminately from a 
forest or that plantation in a forest was essen- 
tial to the improvement of a country. The only 
profitable idea they had in mind was to clear 
as much forest land as they could by cutting and 
burning down as much forest as they desired. 

To a lay-man, it appears that a forest is 
mainly meant for supplying us with timber for 
lumber, fuel for culinary purposes, pulp for paper 
and other allied industries. Ordinary people 
have no idea that forest has got any other utility 
besides those mentioned above. Until recenly 
the main function of the forest department was 
to keep an account of the trees and bamboos etc., 
cut by the people and to collect royalties for 
them. But at the present time, all the Govern- 
ments of the world are using scientific means for 
the preservation of ff»rests. The object of this 
article is to consider in brief, the direct and 
indirect advantages derived from forests and the 
awful effect of deforestation. 

Forest and Respiration 

It is a known fact that animals exhale 
carbon-dioxide in the air. 

Large qualities of carbon dioxide are also 
finding place in the atmosphere from the com- 
btistion of coal and other carbonaceous sul»- 
stances. Animals can not live when the quantity 
of carbondioxide exceeds certain fixed limit. Now' 
unless this carbondioxide is removed from the 
atmosphere by some means, the whole atmos- 
phere would have been filled with it and animal 
life would Jwive become impossible for want of 
oxygen, since all oj^^gen would have combined 
to form carbondioxide. Now the green leaves 


of plants containing chlorophyl can decompose 
carbondioxide with the help of sun-light, into 
carbon which the plant assimilates and oxvgeii 
which finds its way into the atmosphere, tliiis 
plants by decomposing and thus removing carbon- 
dioxide from the air make it possible for us in 
live on earth. 

Forest and Rains 

As a result of long series of exi>eriinents, it 
has been found that the temperature of the air 
in a forest is mudh low^er than that remote from 
it. It has also been found that a full-grown 
tree with all its roots draws many maunds of 
water from the earth and gives out as much in 
the form of va]X)ur to the atmosphere in the 
course of a day. This water-vapour colder than 
the sorrounding air, rises upw'ards in the sky 
continuously to a great hei^^ht and wdicn a pie(‘e 
of cloud while passing over a forest comes in 
contact with this cold water- vapour, it is con- 
densed to rains. So if there were no forest in a 
country, there wmuld have been no such rise of 
water-vapour and consequently little rains. 

Another cause of excessive rains in the 
forest is due to the fact that clouds while 
passing come in contact with the tall tne- 
tops and there the leaves and branches 
of the trees help the cudensation of the clouds 
in the form of rains. The leaves and branees 
here serve as threads in the preparation of sugar- 
candy from sugar solution Where the crystals of 
sugar-candy are deposited on the threads sus- 
pended m the solution. Of course, in this matter, 
forests over an elevated place exert greater 
influence on the condensation of water-vapour 
than those on the plains, because the tree-topn 
of the elevated places can come in contact with 
clouds very easily. Examples of this are often 
met with when one travels through a hilly tract. 

Forests Prevent Hails and Early Frosts 

Again it is a known fact tihat when a gas 
formed from a liquid the gas absorbs heat from 
the liquid which becomes cooler and so when 
water-vapour pases out of the trees in a forest 
into the atmosphere, it absorbs heat from the 
trees and as a result, th« trees and along with 
them, the space inside a forest must necessarily 
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be cooler than the space outside it. The dififer- 
ence in temperature of the regions inside and 
outside a forest has been found to vary from 
2°-5° F. Hence, the air inside a forest is more 
refreshing than the air outside. Moreover, dew 
is easily formed on the cooler branches of th*..* 
trees and the above difference of ' temperature 
causes a current of air to flow from the surround- 
ing open country into a forest and vice versa. 
These air-currents save the fields near about a 
forest from early frosts in autumn and from 
liails in summer by the formation of dews and 
fogs. The cause of this is that water-vapour 
is easily converted into dew and fog by coming 
in contact with tlie leaves and branches of the 
trees and so the forst-formation is delayed, thus 
allowing time for the people to make their 
harvest. This is also the cause Wliy forests 
prevent hails from falling over the fields adjoin- 
ing it. Observations made on particular places, 
have shown that places without forest are 
subject to frequent hail-storms but in forest 
regions hail-storms arc of rare occurrence. 

Forest Prevents Inundation and Erosion 

It is an experimental fact that forest soil is 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter than the 
soil outside. As the sun cannot penetrate into 
the forest soil freely so the forest soil remains 
soft while the ground outside a forest becomes 
very hard. The branch and the leaves of the 
trees break up the rain-drops into particles 
before they reacli the earth and there the soft 
soil absorbs these very easily. Again water 
dripKS for some time from the trees after the rain 
ceases, so the forest soil gets ample time to 
absorb as much water as it can. But the open 
soil which has become very hard by the heat of 
the sun can absorb very little of the rains, so all 
the wuit(*r passes out unabsorbed. Hence after 
a heavy rain, the water from a treeless land will 
j)ass in torrents over-flowing rivers and thus 
flooding the adjoining villages. But when an 
equal volume of rains fall in a forest, its soil 
absorbs most of the water and the remaining 
portion also comes out slowly and so no inunda- 
tion can take place easily. 

A land covered with forests can not be much 
eroded by rain water because in a forest, rain 
water can not reach the earth directly. It falls 
on the branches and leaves of the trees from 
which it goes down to the earth slowly. 
Moreover, the roots of the trees hold the earth 
firmly and very little earth is' eroded away by 
rain water. But an open soil will be much 
eroded by rain water and will be taken to streams 
where sands and silts will be deposited in the 


river, thus raising the river beds higher and* 
higher. In consequence, water in the rainy 
season will not get sufficient outlet to flow down 
quietly and so there cannot but be high flood: 
Hence deforestation is one of the causes of 
inundation. Forest prevents erosion of soil and 
it also prevents the rapid flow of water in the 
rainy season. When water passes through a 
forest, it is obstructed by the trees both stand- 
ing and fallen causing the water to flow slowly. 
Thus, wc see that forest, by checking the rapid 
flow of water just after rains helps to stop high 
flood, because it does not allow the Whole 
quantity of water to pass in the lower country 
all at the same time. 

Forests and Distribution op Water in Rivers 

It has been mentioned before that soft soil 
can absorb a much larger quantity of rain water 
t-han an open ground which can absorb only a 
small quantity. The huge quantity of water 
absorbed by the forest soil is given up by it 
gradually during the dry season. Hence forest 
streams can flow all round the year and do not 
give up the whole amount of water all at the 
sam(' time and thus remain diy for the rest of the 
year. Thus forests serve to distribute the water 
to flow regularly during all seasons of the year 
and so help in the generation of electric power 
because if there be no flow of water in dry 
season, the plants will have to remain idle for the 
greater part of the year. Canal system is also 
disorganised by a hif^h flood in the raiqy season, 
and droughts in winter. 

From what has been said, we can easily 
conclude that if the forests are cut down or des- 
troyed and not adequately replaced at the same 
time, there will be high flood in rains and 
droughts in the dry seasons of the year. There 
are places where the rain-fall is very scanty for 
want of forests. Clouds are seen to pass over 
the places without giving any rain. Thus it is 
seen that rain-fall is profuse where there are big 
forests and big forests are there where the rain 
falls profousely. So a scanty rainfall will result 
from wanton deforestation. As an example of 
this we can cite the frequent floods in Orissa. 
These frequent floods in Orissa are due mostly 
to the deforestation of the hill-slopes of Chota- 
Nagpur. Some hill-tribes are in the habit of 
destroying forests by burning and cutting down 
trees. These people grow their crops ior a 
couple of years in one place and then they 
abandon the place and migrate id a new place 
where they prepare new fields in the same manner. 
Forest Department should look"^ after these 
migratory people and stop or restrict such wanton 
destruction of forests by them. 
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Forest and Fertility of Soil 

The upper fertile portion of the soil outside a 
^forest is washed away by the rains and becomes 
sterile in course of time. Plants improve the 
quality of the soil by increasing the organic 
matter and so raise its fertility. The land pre- 
pared on the slope of a hill by cutting down 
trees has been found to lose its fertility in a few 
years and become useless for practical purposes. 

Forest and Navkjation 

In the absence of a forest rivers will get dry 
in the dry season and so fish will perish and the 
rivers will be unfit for navigation. Moreover., 
there will be scarcity of drinking water for the 
people living on their banks. Again as there will 
be no current in the river, the water will be 
polluted very easily causing wide-spread diseases. 

Forf^st and Sw^\Mpy Land 

Another utility of a forest lies in the fact 
that forest can drain an<l dry up swampy lands, 
thus indirectly helping the removal of malaria. 
A tree spreads its roots in the earth in all direc- 
tions by which it draws water from a great depth 
by its deep roots whicli it gives out in the 
atmosphere to form a cloud, thus helping mxture 
to utilise the water from a great doptli as wn?ll as 
from a swampy land. 

Forest and Agriculture 

It has becui found by experiments in America 
that an open field produces less crops ihan that 
protected by trees. Americans are now-a-days 
.planting trees in large numbers and preparing 
wliat is known as shelter belts ” which con- 
sist (d trees of all types indigenous to the 
locality. The trees arc planted on one or two 
sides of the field depending on the direction of 
the wdnd which does tlie greatcist damage. These 
shelters prevent the croj^s from the bail effects 
of hot, dry or cold winds and thus lielp the 
copious growth of the crops. Tims it is seen that 
forest has intimate connection with the agri- 
cultural progress of the country. 

In cold countries where wind blows very 
hard in winter, trees break the force of the wind 
and thus keep the houses with its gardens safe 
from the ravages of the wind. As the effect of 
a bitter cold wind is lessened by the trees, the 
houses also require much less fuel to keep them- 
selves warm and comfortable. 

Forest and Health 

We all know that sea air has a great bene- 
ficial effect on our health due to the large 
percentage of ozone that it carries. It has been 


found tiiat forest air also contains considerable 
quantities of ozone and it is free from dust 
particles or smoke. Hence people can regain 
their health by going to hill resorts. It is a 
curious thing to note that cholera does rarely 
break out in places surrounded by forests. 

Forest as Nitrogen Supplier 

Another important purpose for the benefit 
of mankind is served by the trees or vegetables. 
Human beings niquirc nitrogen for their growth 
but no living creature can assimilate it directly 
from the air though the whole atmosphere is 
four-fifths filled up witli nitrogen, nor can they 
assimilate nitrogen from simpler nitrogenous 
compounds. Plants have the power of assimi- 
lating nitrogen from soluble nitrogenous com- 
pounds in tlie soil and to some extent directly 
from tile air. Animals arc thus dependent upon 
the vegetable kingdom for their supply of 
nitrogen. They must Iherc'fore (nther live on 
viigetables or on animals such ns goat, sluM'.p, etc., 
which in llieir turn live on vegetables. Tims 
aninial life would have been impossible but for 
the existence of vegetable kingdom. 

WboD and Wood Products fro.vi Forest 

The quantity of wooil that we get from tin? 
forest annually is enormously large and its 
u.sofiilness is beyond description. As the area 
of land is diminishing, its usefulness is looming 
larg(i before us all the more. With the progress 
of civilisation, the need for wood is daily in- 
creasing. The foi’eign trade of timber is very 
considerable. Before 1915 the average foreign 
trade of timber was 5*6 per cent of the total 
foreign trade of the world. This has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds during the recent 
years. The foreign trade of timber in India is 
also very great. lii 1930-31 more than 32 
millions cu. fv, of timber were obtained from tln^ 
state forests of India. The utilisation of wockI- 
pulp for paper-making has revolutionised the 
demand of wood. India consumes on an average 
about one hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
paper of which she produces only about 40,000 
ton only. In 1935-36 India imported paper and 
paste-boards worth about 3 crores of rupees. 
Besides producing pulp for paper and other 
purposes, Gennany now produces a kind of fibre 
from wood which they utilise in the preparation 
of their clothes in place of cotton which can not 
be grown in Germany. England gets her supply 
of wood and wbod-pulp from various countries 
such as Nomay, Sweden, Finland, Canada and 
ot/her countries of America which have the most 
thriving business on wood and wood-pulp. With 
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tho commencement of the presnet war, as the 
wood supply from Finland and Scandinavian 
countries does not come up to requirement, Great 
Britain has made arrangement for wood with 
other countries such as Yugo-Slavia in exchange 
of mineral oils and other things. Germany is 
also tiying to get her supply of wood from 
Scandinavian countries, Russia and Czcco- 
Slovakia. The last named country and Norw^ay 
arc now under German domination. 

Reforestation 

At present all the countries are alive io the 
danger of destroying their forest areas. They 
are now busy after reforestation. In this respect, 
U. S. A. is the ideal country in the world. They 
lire following the maxim to plant in the same 
year twice the number of trees they cut in one 
year. The magnitude of the work of reforesta- 
tion can be judged from the fact that in a single 
y(‘ar (1938) 195 millions of trees have been 
planted in that country. There the Forest Depart- 
ment take special care of the plants. In case of 
ff'iTst fires, scientific applianc(^s are employed to 
j)ut them out. American pecjple are trying to pre- 
A(‘nt erosion of soil by planting trees. In India 
t rosion is going on OAving io excessive rain but 
ri(» steps, to my knowledge, have ever been taken 
io prevent it. In India planiation is now-a-days 
done in fores! s only. This is well and good but 
in this respect the*authoriti(‘s coneeriu'd w'ill do 
Avell to folloAv the example of America which not 
only plants trees in the forests but takes every 
care to grow trees in the plains, fields and home- 
stnads too. With proyxir propaganda, free supply 
of seeds and plants and with the help of local 
infliK’ncial men, it Is possible to get tfhis work 
of afforestation done without much cost. In this 
wfiy, the wealth of a country can he greatly in- 
creased. Tliough the forest area of America is 
veiy extensive yet the people there, are growing 
irees systematically at such enormous rate. In 
.that blessed country, the Deparmtent of Agricul- 
iure co-operates with the Forest Department, to 
work the process in the best possible manner. 

Forest and Climate 

For the manufacture of railway slippers and 
for other purposes, huge number of trees is cut 
down every year in India specially in the pro- 
vince of Assam and if proper care is not taken 
from now to develop the forest area sufficiently 
by new plantations, not only will it have dele- 
terious effect upon our industries but it may go 
so far as to affect even the climatic condition of 
the country. As an illustration it may be said 
that even now Sylhet forests produce mainly 


bamboos and not much good timber owing to 
indiscriminate cutting of the trees in former 
times. 

Recently, arrangement has been made with 
Nepal to get the supply of railway slippers for 
India and there will be much deforestation in 
Nepal too and if reforestation is not adopted 
properly from now, it may awfully affect the 
climatic condition of Nepal and consequently of 
India in future. For wanton cutting of forests 
the climatic condition of the province of TriCvSte 
in Italy changed so much that its water dried 
up making the soil dry and hard and unfit for 
cultivation. 

Tea Garden and Flood 

The existence of a large numbiT of tea 
gardens is partly responsible for frequent floods 
in our country. Tlie tea gardens are generally 
made on the slope or at the foot of a hill. At 
the time of plantation the forests are burnt 
down and many ditdhes are made for rapid dis- 
charge of water. This water goes down to the 
j)lains all at once after a heavy shower and thus 
makes a flood possible. This diffieiiliy may be 
obviated by planting large number of trees in 
the tea gardens. These trees besides supplying 
wood, will help the growth of the tea plants by 
their shade and at the same time natural order 
of things will not bo disturbed. 

PROnUCTION OF Fouests 

Every country^ in the world has forests 
which are n'served and protected. However 
dense tho population of a country might be, it 
is essential that a certain portion of its soil must 
be kept for tho growth of forests. Every civilised 
country now thinks that in order to live honour- 
ably, a country must have a certain ininimum 
proportion of its land filled with forests. 
Without this, the progress of a country is bound 
to be retarded. Belgium which is a very thickly 
populated country possesses of its land 

covered with forest. Germany has 23*8 per cent, 
Russia 38*76, Japan 53*3 per cent of its land 
as forests. India has about 22*7 per cent of its 
land as forest. So it is not proper to reduce the 
forest land of India any more; on the other hand 
it should be increased in some provinces. In 
(India, Assam has 40 per cent of its land as forest 
but Bengal, Madras, Bombay has each 13% of 
its land as forest which is far below the average. 
Forest land of a countiy can also be compared 
in the following manner : 

For every 100 people in Japan there arc 120 
acres of forest land; in India every 100 people 
have 80 acres of forest land. Even now we are 
dependent upon foreign country for our supply 
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of soft wood. More than 30 per cent of the 
packing woods of Calcutta come from Japan. 
But any amount of soft wood can be easily grown 
by planting soft-wood trees such as Simul, etc., 
here and there, in t!he hills, plains as well as on 
the vast river banks of our country. 

It is gratifying to note that in Bengal, a 
committee has been formed to report about the 
possibility of reserving forests in the province. 
This is very good because the forest area of 
Bengal is very low compared with the size and 
I population of the province. 

In places where no natural forest occurs, it 
can be grown artificially by planting trees. In 
early stages of its growth it will require some 
care but once the trees are grown up no further 
care will be required. The forest will then grow 
by itself if only imrestricetd cutting is stopped. 
Establishment of forest area in Bengal is very 
easy because Bengal which lies on the direct 
route of the monsoon, receives a very heavy rain- 
fall which is the main factor for the growth 
of forests. 

Forest Products 

Besides wood, we obtain a large number of 
various valuable things from forests but unfor- 
tunately we, in India, can not utilise these 
products properly. India imports papers and 


f)aste-boards worth about tihree crores of rupees 
but this amount can easily be kept in the country 
if we know how to obtain these from bamboos, 
grass, and wood which grow abundantly in the 
forest area of our country. Besides these, rubber, 
balsams, rosin, terpene oil, many medicinal herbs, 
barks, roots, etc., are found in our forests in large 
quantities. If these forest products are utilised 
in proper manner, the income of the country 
from this source will multiply ten-fold very 
easily and within a very short time. 

CONCLXISION 

Thus from all points of view — economic, 
hygienic, climatic — ^wc must not allow unrestrict- 
ed destruction of forest* in the country. It is 
gratifying to learn that at present governments 
of all countries have giv(!n their serious atten- 
tion in the matter and they do not allow 
unrestricted destruction of froests; on the con- 
trary, they now take all possible care for their 
extension and development, by making reserves 
and new plantations. If an all-round improve- 
ment of our country is desired, we must take 
care of our forests as an essential factor for our 
existence. We must extend our forest are.a by 
creating new reserves and also wo should T)lant 
large number of trees every year in the hills, 
plains and all over the country. 
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By SAMARENDRA NATH DAS, b.a., t.d. (Cantab.), M.Ed.''{Le.0H^)V'MjBAT; 

F.B.Econ.g. (Lond.) 


The purpose of the primary school as defined 
in the Board of Education Code is 

“To form and to strengthen the character and to 
d(?velop the intelligence of the children entrusted to it, 
and to make the best use of school years available, in 
assisting both girls and boys, according to their different 
needs, to fit themselves, practically and as well as in- 
tellectually, for the work of life.”^ 

The prevalent primary school curricuhim 
mainly consists of the ^ three R.s/ and has failed 
signally in its task of satisfying the moral, 
intellectual, physical and social needs of the 
childhood, \\liat the children read or write 
luis little or no connection with their interests and 
experience. They learn to read parrot-like and 
to write mechanically and from memory without 
showing a real interest in what they arc reading 
or writing. 

The present curriculum is gravely defective 
for its vagueness of purpose, lack of elasticity 
and flcjxibility. It is highly important that a 
curriculum should be modifiable as demands are 
altered in the face of rapid changes going on in 
the life round about us. It is impossible to 
think of one that is rigid and permanent. 

The needs of the learner must most certain- 
ly be taken into account in framing the 
curriculum. The Hartogg Committee stressed 
the point when they said : 

“A curriculum unrelated to the conditions of home 
life results in a divorce between the interests of the 
scliool and the interests of the home.’^*' 

It should consist of projects and problems 
that reflect the interests of the life in which the 
children are ordinarily and daily participating. 
Thus the scheme of study should be related to 
the life and surroundings of both parents and 
pupils. This is particularly so in the case of 
rural schools, a view that has also been strongly 
advocated in the Report of the Indian Royal 
Commission on Agricuture,^ and by Mr. 

1. Elementary Education Provisional Code, 1922 
(England), p. 7. 

2. Hartogg Committee Report, p. 63. 

3. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India, p. 513. 


Wilkinson in his Rural Schovl Management,^ 
The present curriculum has no relation to the 
conditions of village life and the life of the 
children, and consequently does not prepare 
them to face the problems of life. 

The primary schools, however, should not 
attempt to impart definite agricultural or indus- 
trial training but should attempt to give the 
children a preliminary general training which 
will make them intelligent self-respecting citizens 
and responsible house-holders capable of self- 
protection and of earning a decent livelihood. 

Curriculum activities should be based on 
child-psychology and arranged according to the 
growing needs, interests and capacities of the 
children. This will bring about the desired 
development in the children and a change in 
their attitude and behaviour towards school- 
life. 

According to Professor Frank Smith the 
pursuits of the school may, with great advantage, 
be grouped under five headings: — ^i^hysical, artis- 
tic, human, scientific and linguistic.'^ 

sxmsanj uvdisahj (n) 

The development of health should naturally 
come first, for without good health, t)hat is, a 
sound body, it is impossible to follow any pro- 
gramme of education successfully. 

Whether children continue schooling or not 
after the primary stage, they should acquire the 
habit of personal cleanliness, and of keeping their 
homes and surroundings clean and in order. 
Various situations will arise in the schools which 
can be used as opportunities for a beginning in 
the development of better health. Anyone who 
has come in contact with conditions in rural 
areas and the poorer sections of the community 
wrill admit that things are pretty bad there. 
Poverty is sometimes cited as a cause of untidy 
habits but curiously enough the reverse is 
equally true. The large death rate among in- 
fants, the short span of life of the average Indian 


4. W. A. Wilkinson : Rural School Management, 
p. 377. 

6. Frank Smith and A. S. Harrison : Principles 
of Class Tcachin^g, pp. 45-46 and 154. 
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man and woman, the wide prevalence of diseases 
may be traced to habits of uncleanliness prac- 
tised by the people as a whole. Tlic school ought 
to strive earnestly to create a . strong public 
sentiment against these evil habits by beginning 
with the children from the very start. This can 
be achieved by creating a hygienic environment, 
by affording every opportunity for i'he develop- 
ment of their bodies and by instructing the 
children in the working of some of the simple 
laws of health and sanitation. 

(i) IJiygienic En\inrmnierit 

The sight of the school, its attached garden, 
iday ground, the building with its well-ventilated 
rooms, well-chosen pictures, simple decorations,* 
neat and orderly arranged useful furniture, and 
other equipment. — play their educational part in 
habituating the child to a healthy atmosphere 
conducive to the cullivation of a healthy body 
and a healthy mind. 

(ii) Appropriate PhysIM Exerdses 

The more formal physical exercises should 
include out-door games suitabh^ to the age of the 
children, mass drills, active sports, folk dancing, 
swimming and other “ varie*d activities which 
children find pleasure in doing and whicli pro- 
mote a healthy all round development.”^ We 
have a good variety of indigenous games which 
incur little expenditure but offer ample scope for 
suitable physical culture. A wise combination 
of th(' good points of indigenous and western, 
methods for drill will be of use. 

(w) Personal Ileahih and Tlydvw 

To]>i(*8 relating to health and hygiene, clean- 
liness and prevention of diseases, and precaution 
to be tak(’n at times of epidemics should be 
ilealt with in the form of discourses illustrated 
with charts and pictures, and lantern slides if 
possible. But the study and practice of physical 
welfare, tidiness, etc. is best done by making the 
children keep themsedves, the class-rooms, equip- 
ment, etc., clean and tidy. This indirect but 
practical training is far more important than 
formal lessons on hygiene and health. 

Whatever the programme of health education 
may be the thing that is most important is not 
so much the knowledge of questions relating to 
health as the actual formation of health habits. 
To gain this end the teacher should set the 
example himself, thus teaching the children 
effectively by example as well as by precept. 

(b) Artisttc and Constructive Pitrsitits 

India is widely known for her arts and crafts. 
With the development of the artistic life of the 

6- Frank Smith, op. cit. p. 166. 


children the village life can be made more 
beautiful, the homes better places to live in, 
and individual life enriched by culture. The 
subjects under this head should include drawing, 
painting, music, crafts, etc. 

Music has been not only one of the most 
important features of Indian culture but also 
an instrument for its perpetuation through the 
ages. In all the ceremonials instrumental music, 
chanting of hymns and songs are used. But 
they have been rigidly kept out of the school 
room.'’' Songs should be carefully selected. As 
the Hadow Committee says, Good clear melody 
and good poetry are essential.”* Folk songs 
may bo strongly recommended. Better results 
can be obtained if children accompany music 
with movement of their bodies. Indeed through 
music the sim[)le life of the villagers, although 
poor in material things, could be made in other 
respects rich and beautiful. 

The crafts taught should be simple and of 
such a practu^al nature as to encourage th(^ 
children’s natural activities of hand and eye. 
The rural areas possess very rich materials 
which are utterly wasted. The children should 
be taught to use these local materials in school 
activities. Through such training they will 
learn what is beautiful and useful for them. The 
following crafts may be suggested : 

(J) Modflling in uard-boarfl and r)apf'r-foldinK. 

(2) Nocdlu-work including knitting for girls. 

(3) Basketry. 

(4) Clay modelling. 

(5) Waiving in coIour(?d fhr('ad and wool. 

(6) Cardrning. 

(7) Any othfM* simple craft suitable to the locality. 

(c) The Humamties 

The aim of the school should be to create 
in tl)c children a living interest in the ideals and 
aeliievemenis of mankind through the literatun’, 
history and geography of tlieir own country. 
Indeed literature, history, liimuin geography . . 
offer a unified story of man’s life, aspirations 
and efforts.”® 

History should be taught in the form of 
simple narratives. Stories from the Indian epics, 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, medieval romances 
and the lives of great personalities furnish 
instances. Memorising of facts apart from their 
meaning and significance should be discouraged. 
It is essential to stress understanding rather 
Ilian memorising. 

7. Prejjn Charid Lai : Rcconstnicfion and Educa- 
tion in. Rural India. 

8. Report of the Consultative Committee on the 
Primary School, London, 1931, p. 186. 

9. Frank Smith, op, cit., p. 160. ♦ 
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Children should not begin geography by 
learning definitions or by committing to memory 
names of places, mountains and rivers. Formal 
geography should be deferred to a later stage. 
As children love folk-tales and stories of the 
j)eople of other lands these should be told to 
them. Geography can be taught easily with the 
lielp of wall-charts, maps, globes and lantern 
slides. Local geography is also fundamental. 
A good start may be made in the teaching of 
hiimHii geography by studying tlie difterent races 
of people often found around us. 

Biographies of great men of India and othc^r 
places should also be included under this head. 
No better means of developing the minds of 
young le arners and raising them from a national 
to an international plane could be suggested than 
the method of relating lives of great men of all 
countries in the East and the West. 

id ) Mathematics and Science 

Lessons in inatheinatics should bo related 
(o the demands of village life. They should 
consist of such items as simple measurements, 
weights, ideas of shapes, sizes, etc., of things and 
commodiliis of daily use. Examples from 
arithniet'e should lui bric'f c.nd numerous rather 
than long aitd c‘omj)lex. 

S(!i(;ijc(‘ should be taught wilii a view 1 o the 
training of llie children in habits of observation 
and deduction so that they may be aecpiainted 
with some of the most common facts <Miid laws 
of nature. Natural phc'uoinena such as light and 
darknciss, day and night, lieat and cold, rain, 
wind and storm, rivers and floods, different 
seasons, etc., should form a part of the cairriculum. 
Tluise should be first a[)proachcd as they are 
experienced by ihe children themsehu's in their 
j particular locality. 

An ac(|uain(ance with some of the inventions 
of modern science as appli(‘d in daily life offer.s 


gieat opportunity fqr real science teaching. No 
doubt it has a Imiiied scope in the more remote 
areas. 

Nature study should be confined to the lives 
of some domestic and pet animals and a few 
common plants. The children should be made 
to realise that pels and plants need care and 
attention. There should be some observation 
lessons in gardens about the habits of insects, 
birds and plants. Other lessons should be illus- 
trabd by wall-pictures, specimens in glass jars, 
picture books, etc. This will result in the general 
recognition by the children of the great wealth 
of life around and its various forms' manifesta- 
tions and interdepend(‘nce. 

(<3) Language 

Tlic pupil should learn to read, write and 
understand his mothci-tongiie comprising words 
in ordinary use, should gain fluency in expres- 
sing his own thoughts, and should attain the 
ability to summarise his accpiiri.tl knowledge. 

The course should include the reading of 
books on scientific, historical and geogi‘aphicuI 
topics, and on travels. This would help to pro- 
vide? incentives for reading and stimulate the 
(children to MCf|uire skill in it. Oliildren should 
1)0 asked to sj)esk or wTite on subjects which 
interest them most, such as amusements, hobbies, 
excursions, games and the like. This will give 
llK'in oi^portunities to (‘Xpress their feelings, 
thernghts and opinions on revelent subjects in 
writing or help ihem in developing the art of 
.spe<*eh and oration. Dramatics and recital of 
poiuipjir poems should also be included. 

It would be desirable that all these subjects 
should nol. be kept in wat(‘rlight coinpariments 
but should Ik? prosenled in a unified whole 
through some form of project method. But this 
mr?y be hard to rcjalisc in actuality owing to 
. th(* lack of skill and training of the teachers. 




SIXTY PER CEJ^ MUHAMMADANS IN THE CENSUS OF 1941 ! I 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.8C., b.l. 


We estimated the proportion of the Muham- 
madans in Bengal at the next Census to be 64*0 
per cent. [See The Modern Review for August, 
1940]. Since then the Bengal Public Health 
Report for 1938 has been published ; and we find 
the respective birth- and death- rates to be 
Hindu 

Birtli-rate Death-rate Rato of increase 

1938 29>1 24-8 4-3 

Miihurnmudan 

Birth-rate Death-rate Rate of increase 

1938 30*7 27-1 3*6 

The average excess of increase in favour of 
the Hindus for the five years 1933-1937 was 0*1 
per mille ; the average excess for the six years 
(out of the ten for the decade 1931-1940) has 
now increased to 0‘3 per mille. Wc are, there- 
fore, more confirmed in our estimate. 

But the Azatl, the paper subsidized by the 
communally-minded predominantly Muham- 
madan Ministry of Bengal, says thai at the next 
Census (1941) the proportion of the Muham- 
madans will be 60 per cent. In some pamphlets 
issued by the Muhammadans it is asserted that 
their strength is 60 per cent. A very responsible 
Muhammadan officer, whom the present writer 
had occasion to meet in his capacity as the 
Secretary, All Bengal Census Board, told him 
that it is his personal belief that the percentage 
of the Muhammadans will be at least 58, if not 
60. We can understand the Asad, we can under- 
stand the pamphleteers — ^they are propagandists. 
But for a responsible officer of the Government 
to believe and argue that their percentage will 
be 60, — it passes our comprehension. 

We shall show the absurdity of the percen- 
tage of the Muhammadans being 60 at the next 
Census. Let us assume that their number has 
been correctly recorded at the last Census of 
1931. It is 278,10,000. The number of Hindus 
alone is 222 lacs; and the total of non-Muham- 
madans (t.c.. Hindus, Tribal religions &c. &c.) 
is 233 lacs. The average rate of increase of the 
Hindu.s for (he six years 1933-1938 as recorded 
in the Bengal Public Health Reports is 7*4 i)er 
mille. Registration of vital statistics may be 
defective, the result will be that the real rate 
of increase may exceed the recorded rate; but it 
cannot be less than what is recorded. Roughly 
^he 233 lac non-Muhammadans of 1931 will in- 
crease in ten years to 233-f- 17 -2=250 lacs. To 
reduce this 250 lacs to 40 per cent of the total 
population of Bengal, the Muhammadans will 
have to increase to 375 lacs. But their numeri- 


cal strength in 1931 was 278 lacs. Or in other 
words, 278 lacs shall have to increase by 97 lacs 
to make the percentage of Muhammadans reach 
the figure 60 I 

We give below the strength of the Muham- 
madans at each census since 1881; and their 
inter-consal increase. 



Number of 

Intor-oonsal 

Year 

Muhammadan.s 

increase 

1881 

183,94,000 


1891 

201,75,000 

17,81,000 

1901 

219,55,000 

1730,000 

1911 

242,37,000 

22.82,000 

1921 

2iS4i?6,000 

12,49,000 

1931 

278,10,000 

23 24,000 


The Muhammadans increased by 94 lacs 
during the fifty years 1881-1931; and they are 
going to increase by 97 lacs in a single decade ! 
Their increase in a single decade exceeds their 
total increase during half a century by 3 lacs ! ! 
Is it because Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq is the (Uhief 
Minister; and the Muhammadans are assured 
of their statutory majority under the Communal 
Award ? 

According to the Census of 1931, the 
Muhammadans arc 54-44 per cent; while the 
Hindus are 43-48 per cent. Broadly speaking 
for 44 Hindus, there arc 55 Muhammadans. 
If the representation in the Bengal Legisl-ature 
was proportional to population, for t'h(! 
80 General (mainly Hindu) seats, the num- 
ber of Muhammadan seats would have been 100; 
but Tt. is 120 under the Communal Award. How 
to justify such over-representation is the pro- 
blem before the Muhammadans. If they can 
increase their percentage strength in the total 
population to 60; it will be justified. That is why 
from tJlie pamphleteers and the Azad to respon- 
sible Muhammadan officers, every one is asserting 
that at the next census they will be 60 per cent ! 
Even Mr. Griffiths, who in fitting the Logistic; 
curve to the Hindus has neglected the ever in- 
creasing negative (i.e., less than the real) 
differences between his calculated population and 
the census population of the Hindus, says : 

"Thu tot«l miiximiim population towards which the 
equations (i.e., the logistic curvos) suggest that each 
community is tending would be for Muslims 32 millions 
and for Hindus 23| millions ; in aggregate these figures 
fall short by 14 to 20 millions of the upper asymptotic 
population calculated for all commimities.” 

Thus the percentage of the Muhammadans 
can never exceed 67. Will the Muhammadan 
propagandists and inflationists please note the 
above ? * 




I WAS travelling through the Punjab on a hot 
day in April, third class. Now, third class in 
India simply isn't done, except by Congress folk 
and a few of the more conscientious missionaries, 
and I was neither — ^just a travevlling writer out 
for a year or so, to pick up plots, atmospliere, 
personalities for my next novel which I hoped 
to make my masterpiece, though I was still 
frantically groping for a theme. I was still in 
the early thirties, unmarried, a bit of an adven- 
turer, without too much convention and dignity 
to prevent me trying anything that came along 
that would supply fresh material for my pen: 
and travelling third for an Englishman is really 
veiy unconventional. 

Third class in India. Well ! It was a 
specious long cattle-pen, crammed to over- 
flowing with human kine. The air was filled 
with dust, there was no glass in the windows, the 
seats wore just hard boards placed along the 
sides and down the middle, the lavatory was a 
hole in the floor with a door in front, and the 
company was rustic, loaded with all kinds of 
bundles, bedding, milk-pots, water-jars, 
shepherds' crooks, flies, smells and babies ! 

Next me was a snakc-c'harmer, knees well 
fucked up to his chin, head lolling on to my 
shoulder when he dozed, sinister basket pushed 
neatly into the calves of my legs, A round 
greasy individual with a grimy sack round him 
and a coil of turban like a filthy dish-cloth 
on his *head was selling bananas. A large comely 
peasant girl in the corner was feeding her baby 
under the shadow of her bright pink veil. A 
young man in a lounge suit, with collar and tie 
complete, on my other side, tried to be polite and 
talkative — ^language does limit one's expressive- 
ness ! 

“ Give me your book,” said he, in English, 
if you do not read I like to see.” 

I handed bim a book of short stories and 
he plunged studiously into one of them. He 
finished and handed it back quite politely saying, 

write beautiful !” So I smiled and assen- 
ted; it was written by myself ! 

Crowded and odoriferous though it was I was 
interested. These were simple men of the soil, 
real tod unpretentious, except for our friend in 
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the suit, and many of them were splendid 
physical specimens. 

But it was the boy opjxisite who caught 
my artist's eye. He was a peasant too, with just 
a strip of unbleached hand-made cloth folded 
about his waist revealing shapely bare legs and 
feet, a dirty shirt open at the neck and that was 
all. 

The face drew me. Imagine that dust and 
sweat washed off, that square chin shaved, that 
curly black 'hair trimmed and combed, and a 
new person would be looking out at you. 

The brow was broad and high, the brows 
level, the eyes a deep bluey-grey (unusual in 
India wliere one encounters millions of the 
blackest and most brilliant eyes in the world) ; 
the lashes curled and gave a wistful boyish look; 
the nose was long and straight, witli finely curved 
nostrils; the well-formed lips parted slightly over 
white glistening teeth. The skin was moderately 
tanned a pale olive. 

I sat blinking in the sunlight, watching him 
and dreaming, imagining him cleaned up and 
educated. T could see him gentle, smiling, debo- 
nair, handsome in tennis white or evening black, 
a cigarette dropping from his lean fingers, the 
earnest smile on his handsome lips. Imagination ! 
Well, he intrigued me, fascinated me. Here 
might be stuff for my next novel. But how could 
one sketch the theme realistically ? The one 
sure way was to take the lad himself and write 
from the life. The artist in clay and oils has his 
model always before him from first to last; why 
not the artist in words ? 

The broad fields of green deepening to 
harvest-brown corn rolled past. Beyond the 
vital waving mass stretched barren land, semi- 
desert, with alluring mirages like glimmering 
flats of water and pa trees casting their reflections 
from the horizon. My sleepy eyes smarting and 
half-closed to keep out the glare saw the long 
path this peasant lad ini^ht tread, if it proved not 
to be a mirage in the end and wake us up in ft 
land of sand and thorns. 

And then I made my resolution. It had 
been done before and could be done again. I 
decided to take this very lad, if possible, risk 
disappointment, waste of time and money; take 
him tod educate him, make him my live model, 
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and — ^yes — ^induce Lord Fentoi# to bet me a 
thousand to one I couldn’t do it, and get even 
with *him, for he’d scored off me quite easily only 
a year ago, and I’d been pondering how to get 
my own backl But this time I’d be cautious, 
make my experiment first, introduce my male 
Galatea in club and house-party and then enjoy 
the triumph. 

To cut a long story short — for you will find 
all the details in my coming novel — ^with my 
smattering of Hindustani, and a few English 
words he nad picked up in some school, I made 
the boy's acquaintance on the spot, accompanied 
him to his village, persuaded his uncle (he was 
an orphan) to let me educate him, and after a 
little bargaining, marched off with my prize. 

Now I am a writer from choice not necessity 
and the financial side of this strange adventure 
did not worry me. So, a few weeks later, be- 
hold me and my protege and his tytor abroad 
a splendid liner sailing for Trieste, on route for 
Lausanne. For I had decided to keep Adrian 
(as I called him, being a non-committal sort of 
name) out of England and the whole thing dark 
for <& year, and let the lad find his feet in a less 
conventional place than London. In liUusanne 
he could pick up a little French too, attend some 
lectures, imbibe a modest liberal education, and 
be passed fairly easily in an international 
atmosphere. 

I found him quick, intelligent and adaptable, 
straight and honest, but with very little sense 
of humour. He took everything seriously and 
was embrassingly grateful for all I was doing. 
I began to take it seriously myself too, and grew 
quite fond of the lad. He was determined to be 
a success, though he was not told about the bet, 
naturally, and had set to work with a will study- 
ing English with Ralph Morton, the tutor, and 
copying him and me in all points of etiquette and 
dress. 

When I left them both at their hotel in 
Lausanne he was already unrecognizable — a 
bright-eyed, ingenuous, eager, lovable youngster. 

“ Goodbye,” I cried, “ get down to your 
studies, and at the same time don’t neglect society. 
Meet everyone and go everywhere. Don’t spare 
cash, but keep a careful account, and I’ll see you 
again after three months or so.” 

“ Goodbye, Sir. I'll do my best. Thank you 
for all— lall — ” he choked a little and turned aside. 
I felt touched and the landscape was a trifle 
blurred for a minute as we steamed along ,by 
the lake. 

It was only a week or so later when I met 
Fenton’s daughter again, Margot, at. a house- 
party in Bulks. We had been good friends oncel 


She was a small, pink-cheeked, winsome little 
creature, with auburn hair, thick and short 
sticking out all over her head like a Puck. Her 
eyes were not green or blue as is usual with that 
colouring, but a warm tawny brown. She was 
a young devil with the boys already, a crowd 
always hanging round her elbows; and she 
dressed in the latest Parisian models, with 
bravado, quite careless of the sensations she 
raised — enjoying them in fact. A rogue, but a 
lovable one — clever too — ^up at Oxford and just 
presented. She was studying Mods, and had to 
go abroad for a time every year, so some imp in 
me suggested Lausanne. 

“A bit hot for June and July,” she mur- 
mured chewing, some grass as sdie balanced- 
gracefully on the edge of the sun-dial. 

“ Not at all,” I replied promptly, “ You can 
always dip in the lake or run up the mountains 
to get cool. Tlien you meet young people — see 
life — ^isn’t that what you want ? You’ve been 
kept pretty much at home up till now. You’re 
not thinking of playing the role of a Versailles 
shepherdess or something so sop'histically un- 
conventional, are you ?” 

“ No — 0 .” She tilted a piquant profile to 
peer at some bird tweeting in the branches above 
us. 

“ Besides, I know some very fascinating 
people there,” I went on slyly, “ including my- 
self when I pop over to sec you all, and 1 promise 
you’ll be interested.” 

‘Oh oh, you do, do you ! You’ve always 
something up your sleeve now, haven’t you, 
naughty man 7 I believe you’d be rather clever 
at practical jokes, and yet you try to do the 
grand-uncle over me! I believe you lead two 
lives, and you keep the strictly proper and con- 
ventional side specially for society.” 

The young miss- wasn’t far wrong there. 
Anyhow off went she to Lausanne amongst other 
places, and I wrote to Morton and Adrian to 
inform them of her address and hint that they 
might call on the strength of my introduction. 
(Adrian, by the way, had now been metamor- 
phosed into an Hungarian Prince, no one of our 
crowd at home knowing Hungarian, and both 
he and Morton were enjoying studying Hungary 
from text books and creating a fictitious back- 
ground.) 

I was due to look them up again about this 
time so I soon followed on Margot’s heels. 

I arrived on one of those clear liuninous 
evening so frequent in Switzerland, and the first 
person I met in the hotel was Morton, so we sat 
naving a drink together in the lounge before 
dinner. He looked a Ijit depressed 1 thought. 
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“ Well, how arc things going, Morton ? ” I 
asked. 

“ First class, sir. He’s the most adaptable 
fellow Fve ever met; very likeable too — too 
much so Tm afraid.” 

“ Hello, how’s that ? ” 

“ Why I We went and called on Margot 
Fenton as you suggested, and the wild young 
filly just fell for him at once — though she doesn’t 
let him know it and keeps ’him on a string, I 
can tell you. Why ! After a week she’d pack- 
ed up and left the superior where she booked 
rooms and fixed herself up here, though she could 
only yet get a fourth floor back — eaid she was 
lonely, or some such nonsense.” 

“ Oh ! ” I felt a bit taken aback to tell you 
the truth. I had never even wildly dreamt of a 
game of consequences such as this ! That 
Margot would meet Adrian in an hotel, and 
she’d say, “I like you boy 1” and He’d say, 
** Right, pal, we make a couple,” or some such 
l)hrase he may have picked up; and the conse- 
quence was — well, what ? Things sounded 
serious. 

As I drained my glass and watched Morton 
out of the corner of my eye, (he was hit too, no 
doubt about it !) I saw them come in together — 
she in the most absurd of modern short shorts, 
and ho, brown and handsome in a bright blue 
shirt open at the neck. It was she who caugflit 
sight of us first and came dancing across the 
room calling, Hello, Uncle Deb, of all people ! 
Now we’ll have some fun. And how’s the 
mystery ? ” 

Adrian, who was shaking hands with me 
looked sharply at Morton, who looked startled 
too, but I knew it was just a shot out of the blue 
on her part, and sliook my head at them smiling. 

“ Still up my sleeve, my lady,” I murmured 
mockingly. I felt hurt being called an uncle be- 
fore the two lads — wasn’t so very much hoarier, 
hang it all ! 

“ And now I must simply fly and bath and 
chang(» in ten minutes,” she cried. 

“Impossible,” I said, “ten hours is more 
like it for the modern girl.” 

She gave me a swift look and made a 
move and then ran off without a word. 

After dinner I sat smoking on the terrace 
and was privileged to watch Margot teaching 
Adrian how to dance. Rhythm is in the very 
blood of the Punjabis, and the lad was making 
fine time and would soon be presentable in the 
ball-room. 

Then I got tired of playing wallflower and 
got up to look at the moon rising from behind 
the palm trees over the way when I heard the, 
creak of basket chairs and Margot’s voice. 


“ Let’s sit here and rest, Adrian. I’m 
breathless, but you have improved, boy ! ” 

“ Have I ? Thank you,” cried he softly. 

They had taken my chair and another be- 
side it, no doubt thinking I had departed, so I 
prepared to sneak away when Margot spoke 
again. 

“ Just look at the Chinese lanterns down 
there in the pine-trees, isn’t the colouring just 
exquisite ! And here, with these flowers and 
palms and the stars — just wonderful 1 Why, it’s 
like Fairyland; I’m the Princess, and you’re 
the Prince ! ” 

“.I — ^the ? ” he murmured, caught off his 
guard. 

“ The Prince. An Hungarian Prince. How 
very romantic ! ” cried Margot in raptures. 

“ But — but — ” cried poor Adrian, struggling 
to express himself. “ I like poor life — simple 
things — more than this.” He spread his expres- 
sive hands. 

“ Oh, of course, so do I,” replied Margot, not 
meaning what she said; she was prepared to like 
anything he liked at the moment ! “ We are 

so alike, you and I,” the minx went on, softly, 
“ We are both interested in the same things. It’s 
wonderful to meet a person like you.” 

“ Oh, it’s you who are wonderful, not I,” 
quoth Adrian. 

I coughed discreetly and tip-toed silently 
awaj^. I did not want the consequences to take 
place quite as quickly as that — ^nor quite in the 
same way ! 

That night I had a talk with Adrian and 
the next day we packed quietly and were off 
while Margot was shopping, Adrian leaving a 
discreet liUle note for my lady. We left Morton 
for a day or two to see her through ! 

The success of my wild plot was beyond all’ 
expectations. Adrian was already a gentleman — 
in a year or so he promised to be quite a normal- 
ly accomplished one too. 

We went straight back to my Surrey farm 
for the Autumn, I to get going with my novel,, 
and Adrian, my unconscious model, to study. 
We took French in small doses, but we paid 
great pains with his English, and he was reading 
like wild-fire. He also began the violin, which 
seemed to suit the queer sort of airs he would 
hum — (I even got to appreciate them after a 
time !) — ^besides keeping up his old job of 
carpentry for a hobby in my work-shop, where 
he perhaps enjoyed himself most. 

And what was I to do witTi him when the 
episode of {he bet was finished ? Well ! In the 
first place I had decided that the result would 
be a secret between the betters. Adrian was far 
too fine a person to be the object of light sport. 
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r then played inth the idea of adopting Adrian 
as a companion, ‘he was too old for a son, and 
give np any idea of marrying myself — at least 
until he was settled. I'm not a marrying man 
i said, and I fall in love witli all my heroines in 
turn. As a matter of fact, the only person I had 
ever felt desperate about had turned me down, 
and my pride was too hurt to risk another wound, 
as they say. 

I discovered that Margot had nosed out the 
place of our retreat and was corresponding 
regularly with Adrian. He confessed as much to 
me but I said notliing. 

Christmas was spent in Paris and then we 
returned to the farm for the New Year, with 
frequent private trips up to town together. My 
novel was progressing but it needed a little more 
jerk and verve in the action. My imagination 
liad become so dependent on the actual that 1 
found it impossible to dehneate the rest of it 
without waiting to sec what the real denouement 
would be — it mi^it prove to be far better than 
fiction. 

When, therefore, an invitation came from 
Margot to take Adrian and Morton to their Easter 
house-party in Warwickshire, I could not resist 
accepting it, though I realised the risk of incon- 
venient developments. 

It Avas a glorious April day, full of green 
and blue and yellow lights when we dre^v up 
under the stately portico of Oakbridge Hall. A 
fine Georgian mansion in creamy sandstone, it 
rose in self-pos.sesscd dignity (if one can say so 
of a house) above the broad western terrace witli 
rose-garden, nurseries, lake, deer-park and all 
that constitutes the ideal Engli^ country home. 

Welcome, Debenham,” cried Lord Fenton, 
advancing across the old Venetian pavement of 
the entrance-hall. ^‘So this is Prince Adrian 
Barsony." Welcome Prince. And Francis 
Morton ! How are 3mu ? Ah ! Here’s our 
little hostess, my daughter Margot. You have 
met in Lausanne 7 Good ! ” 

Now Margot was not her usual bright self — 
she w'as a little paler and thinner and more 
serious and it suited her. Studying too hard, 
thought I, or in love, and 1 glanced at Adrian! 
He had turned aw'ay for the moment and was 
admiring a stained glass window representing 
Una and the Lion. 

Without, her usual running and bouncing, 
Margot led us quietly up to our rooms and said, 
''Dinner at seven-thirty. Come down to the 
library as soon as youVe ready.” 

On entering the library, a magnificent long 
room with a row of long windows looking south, 
we found Margot and another male figure rather 


close together by tfhe marble fire-place in the 
twilight. 

“ Another complication,” thought I. " Well, 
good ! Father’s choice I suppose.” 

A frcsh-coloured, fair-haired giant rose like 
a jmung ox to be introduced as " Lord Craigs- 
borough.” Another lord ! Poor Adrian 1 Poor 
Morton ! and poor — ! 

Things progressed pretty rapidly I can tell 
you. Craigsborough seemed to scent Adrian as a 
rival immediately and did all he could to ridi- 
cule his slips in English. Adrian kept 
good-tempered at first, and then ignored him, 
but it depressed him I could sec. Margot be- 
came actively pro-Adrian, and that made 
Criagsborough see red. 

I caught a snatch of conversation between 
them once, quite by accident, as I was lounging 
outside the library window one morning, that 
being on the sunny side of the house. 

Look here, Barsony,” came Craigy’s voice, 
in an unmistakable sneer, “ may I give a new^- 
comer a little bit of sound advice ? ” 

" Advice ? Certainly, if you be cpiick. I 
must go and study.” 

" Well ! Just be a wee more discreet with 
Miss Fenton, and don’t make her so conspicuous.” 

' Miss Fenton ? Margot ? What is con — 
conspic — ' ? ” cried Adrian aghast. 

Craigy did’t find it easy to give a simple 
(explanation of the word conspicuous; evidently 
he hadn’t learnt such things at school. 

" Conspicuous ? "Wliy, conspicuous.” That’s 
just what it means. Something that makes you 
look at something — ^iri the lime-light — ^you 
mustn’t go about with her so much.” 

" I — ,” cried Adrain, astonished, " I never 
go about with her; she comes about with me.” 
He said it quite seriously and sincerely, but 
Craigy seemed to regard it as an attempt at 
cheap joking and fairly roared. 

"With you.” What the hell d’you mean? 
Of all the conceited asses these foreigners — 

" Yes, with me,’’ interjected Adrian im- 
patiently’', " and you better tell Margot that she 
must nob— <'r — follow me, that she follow you.” 
And he threw up the window and jumped out 
quite near to me but without knowing I was, 
there, and walked off in real anger for the first 
time. 

" And where is the Barsony estate. Prince ? ” 
Ajsked Craigy one evening across the dinner- 
table, in a markedly ironical tone. " Anywhere 
near Budapest ? I’m thinking of exploring 
Hungary this summer and may give you a call.” 

"Oh, a hundred miles or so away,” replied 
Adrian calmly and courteously, " and it is all — 
mortgaged you say — ^it is let to an American 
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millionaire. If not I would delight to entertain 
you.” 

Rather fortunate for you/’ remarked 
Craigy insolently. Hungarian princes and 
Italian counts are usually dispossessed.” 

Dispossessed ? That is — lyes I. We may 
be — of land,” answered Adrian smiling, “but 
not perhaps of brains and character. In the 
modern world we must live by our wits rather 
than by our ancient privileges.” 

“ Bravo, Adrian ! ” cried Margot, “ Well 
said ! Tm all for brains myself.” 

Craigborough went a dark red and took 
the insult personally. He muttered something 
about adventurers living by their wits, but I 
managed to turn the conversation round to India 
in Which Adrian joined in quite naturally and 
gave some interesting information about the 
Punjab. I enjoyed their astonishment at the 
detail of his knowdedge, but Morton lookc<l un- 
easy and iliought the joke was going too far, so 
we steered off again. 

I decided to make by bet as soon as possible 
before the atmosphere got too dangerous, and 
caught Fenton after dinner in a quiet comer. 

“ What about our return game, dear sir ? ” 
said I. 

“ What game ? Oh, the bet ? Go ahead, 
my boy. What’s the bright idea ? ” 

“ Why, I got it when I was travcdling wdth 
Adrian in a third class carriage in the Punjab, 
''riiere was a good-looking youth opposite us and 
I remarked how I would like to bet you a 
thousand to one I could educate that boy till he 
could appear in the best society and no one be 
any the wdser. Well, I propose going over again 
soon for other reasons, and at the same time 
picking up some young fellow like that, by book 
or by crook, and making the experiment, if you 
take it on.” 

Fenton laughed loud and long. 

“ What a qiiixote you are ! Why, it’ll cost 
you the thousand to get hold of him and send 
him to school.” 

“ I dare say ,” said I cooly, “ but that’s my 
risk.” 

“A real peasant, mark you; none of your 
smart town lads.” “ Oh, absolutely ! The 
genuine article. And if I produce him any time 
within the next year I win.” 

“ And I lose — -a thousand — quits.” 

“ I mil go so far as to say,” cried I* touched 
by his innocent generosity, “ that the lad shall 
not only just pass muster in society but shall be 
accepted as an equal by yourself unknowing ! ” 

“You are only making it impossible for 
yourself, but just as you please,” replied he, 
smiling, and we moved oflf. 


I looked round for Adrian and Margot but 
they had disappeared. 

“ Playing billiards,” murmured Morton, 
seeing rny look of inquiry. Half-an-hour later 
I wandered into the library to get a book for the 
night and bumped into Adrian just coming out. 
He gasped. 

“ I must see you,” he said between his teeth. 

“ What is it now ? She hasn’t proposed to 
to you I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, tliat’s just it^ — she has — and I must 
get out of this.” 

I cauf^it him by the arm and drew^ him in 
and wo sat down together by the fire. Things 
were getting serious. My experiment was run- 
ning away with us. 

“ I’m not a cad you know. I love her, but 
I can’t deceive her — and it couldn’t be, anyhow. 
I must just get away.” 

“ Wait, wait, let me think it out,” I cried. 
The door opened and Criagsborough’s florid 
horsey face looked round the door. 

“ Oh, you’re there, are you ! I’ve found a 
letter for you, Barsony, tucked away in the rack. 
You must have missed it. Indian post.” 

Adrian tore it open nonchalantly. I felt 
sudden qualms', I don’t know why, and almost 
slunited, “ Read it after, not now.” But he had 
already glanced at the first page, covered with 
Urdu scrawl as if a crow’s feet dipped in ink 
had wandered ad over the paper. 

I saw’^ him start and go pale. “ I must go 
back,” he whispered. 

“ Bad news ? ” inquired Craigsborough 
ironically. Why the devil couldn’t he go and 
leave us. I began to wonder if he suspected 
anything. 

Adrian looked at me and gave a sign to go. 
But at that moment I/ord Fenton walked brisk- 
ly in and began in a loud voice, 

“ What’s thisi, Adrian ? Margot tells me — ” 
then he saw Craigy and stopped. 

“Wait, my lord, please,” burst out Adrian, 
in a strained voice, and I could see he was pre- 
paring himself for the revelation of his identity. 

“Not yet, Adrian,” I interrupted, rising. 
“ This is my show. Let me talk to Lord Fenton 
for a few minutes alone and then you can tell 
him all.” 

“ A^Tiat’s the mystery ? ” cried Craigy 
furiouslv. “ Tell it now'.” 

“ No ! ” cried Margot appearing, flushed 
and w’orkod up, meaning, of course, something 
quite different. 

“ This is a family affair, Daddie. Please 
ask Lord Craigsborough to leave us before we 
proceed to explanations. Uncle Deb can stav.” 
I bowed. Craigsborough ^ave an ox-like 
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stare at Adrian, and then turning on his heel 
left the room, and Margot shut the door behind 
him. She seemed to have taken command of the 
situation. 

In the meantime my mind was in a torment 
of innner debate. If I exposed Adrian I should 
win the bet, but let the boy down for ever in 
Margot’s eyes — at least I thought so. Fenton 
might even be extremely angry and cast me off 
too. After all, it was a practical joke par ex- 
cellence. On the other hand I felt sure that 
Adrian was far too honest to keep quiet or even 
to allow Margot to reveal how far she had gone 
in punsuing him. The hoi-ns of a dilemma — . 

“ If my daughter really cares for you — as 
she says she does,” began Fenton, “ I want to 
know who you really are ! ” 


“ I— am — ” began Adrian. 

“ Wake up, wake up I ” came a voice in my 
ear, and a lusty hand shook my shoulder. “ You 
said you were going to Lahore, and here we are.” 

It was the facetious young Indian looking 
into my face. The cornfields and mirages had 
disappeared and I woke up to the vast dinning 
confusion of a large railway station. 

I discovered that my peasant lad had got 
down six stations before and had faded into the 
Punjab plain. I still think of him as Adrian 
and almost feel as if I had lost a son ! 

A cable awaited me at the hotel. 

“ Come home for my birthday. Love. 
Margot.” 

My heart leapt and I smiled foolishly. 


THE DEAF-MUTE ARTISANS 

By S. N. BANERJI, 

Nony. General Secretary, The Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf in India 


The exhibition of handicrafts by deaf-mute 
artisans held in the premises of the Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School under the auspices of the 
Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf in India 
from the 2.3rd to 30th December, 1940, was a 
great success in eveiy respect. Evciy evening 
the exhibition was visited by a large number of 
people which included many distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen of the city. Her Excellency Lady 
Linlithgow paid a visit to the exhibition on the 
27th and was higlily impressed with the quality 
of the exhibits done by the deaf. The general 
opinion was that the work done by the deaf was 
not in any way inferior to the work of the hear- 
ing artisans. 

The Convention desires to invite the kind 
attpntion of the Hon. Labour Minister that 
in spite of the high standard of skill, the deaf- 
mute find great difficulty in getting employments 
with government, railway and other big factories. 
The employers feel reluctant to employ the deaf 
on the theoretical ground that they are more 
accident-prone. In fact the risk is rather less 
since they are extremely cautious in their move- 
ment's while working with moving machinery. 
Besides the deaf worker is not distracted with 
any extraneous factor while at work which gives 


him a clear advantage over a hearing worker, 
for he can put in more amount of work in the 
same period. The present Act of Compensations 
goes against the employment of the deaf in 
factoi’ies. The Convention respectfully requests 
the Government to remove the unfair barriers 
against the emplosmient of the deaf so that they 
m.ay have equal opportunities in life. It may 
also be hoped that the employers w'ill consider 
the case of the deaf artisans more sympatheti- 
cally in order to give them a fair chance to make 
their life happy and bright. 

The Convention has a project to start a 
Home for the deaf where they will be housed 
and boarded after they leave school till they 
find employments. During their stay in the 
Home they will produce such things as they can 
to cover a portion of their boarding charges. Such 
Homes form a very important part in the after- 
care work for the deaf in all Western countries. 
It is evident that a Home can never be made 
self-supporting. As soon as the war will be over 
and more opportune time will arrive, the Con- 
vention will issue an appeal to the Government 
and to the public for necessary funds to start 
the proposed Home. It is hoped that the appeal 
will be generously responded to. 



THE UNITED PROVINCES IN THE PRE-REFORAt PERIOD 

By Db. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, m.a., ph.D., d. utt. 


The history of tiie North-Western Provinces 
after the Mutiny has been a record of steady 
development in every direction. The adminis- 
tration has underwent a series of readjustments 
and reforms to suit the requirements of an alter- 
ed situation, and one can easily notice the 
the different stages in the evolution of the 
administration and constitution of these pro- 
vinces. The hisory of these provinces has yet 
to be written because the major part of the 
available material is still buried in the official 
archives. In the short compass of a magazine 
article, I shall attempt to stress a few aspects of 
the progress made during the pre-Reform period. 

The districts around Benares, the ceded 
territories in the Doab, the tracts obtained from 
the Marathas, and the hill areas conquered after 
the Gurkha War had been combined in 1836 to 
form the original North-Western Provinces. In 
1858 the Delhi territory was transferred to the 
Punjab. In 1861 some territories obtained from 
the Raja of Nagpur were transferred to the C. P., 
though Jhansi was obtained in return. Oudh 
which after its annexation had been a separate 
charge under a Chief Comissioner with a Court 
of Judicial Commissioner was ainalgaraatcd for 
purf)oses of better administration with the North- 
Western Provinces in 1877. During Lord 
Ciirzons viceroyalty these provinces were 
renamed the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh to avoid confusion between their title and 
that of the newly created North-West Frontier 
Province. From this brief outline it would 
appear therefore that these provinces form the 
oldest and also the heaviest charge among the 
provinces ranking next to the three old presi- 
dencies of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal. 

Until the advent of the Montford Reforms 
these provinces were administered by a 
Lieutenant Governor, appointed by the Viceroy 
with the approval of the Crown, and selected 
from the members of the Indian Civil Service of 
at least ten years’ standing. There was a High 
Court at Allahabad established in 1866. The 
United Provinces had no Executive Council and 
the Lieutenant Governor was assisted by Civi- 
lian Secretaries and a Board of Revenue. The 
Senior Secretary was called the Chief Secretary, 
and the other Secretaries drew their designation 
from the principal department to which they 
were attached. The administrative side of the 


government was in the hands of the District 
Officer, though power was concentrated in the 
Secretariat at Allahabad. The control over the 
entire administration W’as vested in the Govern- 
ment of India which though did not always 
interfere in matters of detail, yet exercised a 
constant and real control over the general policy, 
laying down principles, and keeping a vigilant 
watch on the budget, the increase of expenditure, 
creation of new •posts, or augmentation of 
salaries. The strict control from the above 
in those clays was not unjustifiable because of 
the absence of popular control from within. 

The Royal Commission on Deceniralisation 
obs(‘rved that the Government of India had been 
too much dominated by considerations of 
administrative efficiency. The Commission 
accordingly recommended that future policy 
should be directed to steadily enlarging the 
sphere of detailed administration entrusted to 
the Provincial Government, lest the latter 
should complain tliat there was an undue inter- 
ference from the above. It would come as a 
surprise today that the Provincial Government 
was not’ free to appoint a chaukidar on Rs. 10/- 
or sanction a paltry sum of Rs. 8/- to meet 
expenses incurred by a Lady Doctor, and might 
be overruled on the situation of a staircase erec- 
ted in a Government bungalow ! 

This subordination of the Central Govern- 
ment and consequent lack of liberty of action 
did not then worry the Indian leaders and pub- 
licists in these provinces so much as the absence 
of an Executive Council. It would be difficult 
to realise today the extent of public agitation 
on this point in the pre-Reform period. The 
Government of India in the time of Lord 
Hardinge were in favour of granting an Execu- 
tive Council to U. P., yet the local authorities, 
.and particularly Sir John Hewett, the Lieute- 
nant Governor, strongly opposed this reforih. 
The Indian leaders suspected that the Lieutenant 
Goversor w^as against the reform, because he w^as 
afraid that the creation of an Executive Council 
would put an end to his personal rule. Sir John 
Hewett, however, contended that work coming 
before him w-as not sufficiently arduous to justi- 
fy the creation of an Executive Council. 
Besides, he urged that suitable Indian nominees 
would not be available, as non-official Indians 
had little experience of administrative business.* 
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Indian leaders desired an Executive Council for 
several Reasons. Firstly, they wanted the head 
of the provinces to be chosen from men in 
public life in England rather than from the 
Indian Civil Service. According to the Decen- 
tralisation Commission, a Council would be 
necessary, if this change was made. Secondly, 
Government by Council was regarded as a 
superior form, necessary for the dignity of an old 
and important province like U. P. Thirdly, it 
was hoped that the creation of an Executive 
Council would lead to the appointment of one 
or two Indians to the npw high offices. 

In 1913 a resolution was moved in the Local 
Legislative Council. Sir James Meston who had 
now succeeded Sir John Hewett as Lieutenant 
Governor was not so strongly opposed to the 
creation of an Executive Council as his prede- 
cessor had been. He thought that the demand 
was bound to be conceded in time, and forwar- 
ded a copy of the debate to the Government of 
India. Opinion in the Government of India was 
divided. Three civilian members of the 
Governor General's Executive Council and the 
Commander-in-Chief were opposed on the 
grounds of communal jealousies in these provin- 
ces and the lack of experience of Council 
Government in U. P. The majority were 
impressed by Sir Janies Meston 's advice and 
supported the proposal. Lord Crewe, the 
Secretary of State, accepted it, and a draft pro- 
clamation was laid before Parliament in 1915. 
The proposed reform was, however, frustrated 
by an adverse resolution moved in the House of 
Lords by Lord MacDonnel, which was carried by 
a inojority of 21, in spite of the opposition of the 
Secretary of State, 47 voting for the motion, and 
26 against it ! Thus, the U. P. could not have 
even an Executive Council till the advent of the 
Montford Reform ! 

These provinces had not even a Legislative 
Council uptil 1886 when one was constituted 
under the Indian Councils Act of 1861. Not less 
than one-third of the members were to be non- 
officials. As there was no election in those days, 
and as the Legislative Council had no parlia- 
mentary functions, it failed to be popular. No 
questions could be asked, and the Government 
policy was not to be discussed. No resolutions 
could be moved. The work of the Legislative 
Council was severely restricted to mere legisla- 
tion, lest it should degenerate into a debating 
society. 

Under the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 


however, both the size and powers of the legis- 
lature were increased. The number of the 
members now to be nominated for the first 
time on the recommendation of the local 
bodies, under the so-called Kimberley clause, 
was not to exceed 15, the proportion of 
non-officials remaining as before. Questions 
could now be asked, and the annual financial 
statement could be discussed, though no resolu- 
tions could still be moved. Voting too was not 
allowed. As official majority, was retained, and 
the principle of election was not recognised, the 
reforms of 1892 did not satisfy the leaders of 
the Congress which had been recently founded. 
The discontent which grew in intensity from year 
to year ultimately obliged the Government to 
concede a more generous instalment of reforms 
in 1909. Election was now allowed for the first 
time, ijowers of the legislature were increased, 
and its size was also enlarged. 

The U. P. Legislative Council under the 
Minto-Morlcy Reforms Avas constituted as 
follows : 

Nominated members — 28 (of whom not more 
than 20 were to be officials) . 

Elected members — ^21 (of whom 4 were 
Muslims elected from their own constitinmcy 
now for the first time created). Thus a noii- 
official majority was now possible. The budget 
could now be discussed for several days before 
it was finally settled, resolutions could be moved 
on matters of public interest, supplementary 
questions could be asked, and A'oting was 
allowed. That the elected element had greater 
influence noAV' Avill be evident from the passing 
of the United Provinces Municipalities Bill. 
Twenty-seven non-official amendments to it were 
accepted by, and one was carried against the 
Government. One of the most vital provisions of 
the Bill, fixing the proportion of Muslim re- 
presentation was, it is interesting to note, the 
result of a conference of non-official members. 
Although private members’ legislation was not 
considerable, non-official members carried cer- 
tain important bills such as those against 
adulteration of foodstuffs and opium gambling. 
The number of questions too rose from about 2()0 
in 1910 to about 500 during the war time. 

The restrictions on the powers of the legisla- 
ture were, however, still so great that the Minto- 
Morley Reforms quickly became unpopular, and 
in the words of the Montford Report ceased in 
the brief space of 10 years’ time to satisfy “ the 
political hunger of India.” 
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ENGLISH 

INDIA’S TEEMING MILIJONS : By Dr, Gyan 
('hand. Published by Mcfisrii. George Allen d: Vnmn, 
Ltd., London. 

Dr. Gyan Cliand s book is a timely addition to the 
several contributions on the Indian population situa- 
tion. At the outset the author has given a brief sum- 
mary from the various provincial census reports of the 
growth of population and of birth- and death-rates. 
He has rightly indicated the incidence of infant morta- 
lity and of matenial mortality in its bearing.s on the 
problems of ])ovorty.' India’s high birth- and death- 
rates have been stationary d\iring the last 50 year«. 
These involve human suffering on a colossal scale, 
becjause under the more favourable circumstances of 
pr{:»sperity and absence of epidemics of the last decade 
aho\it 12 or 13 million babies are born of whom about 
8 to 9 millions die every year. DitTcrential fertility on 
the basis of the presc'ut inadequate statistics is also 
di.s(;ussed but no d('finitr? conclusions have been adduced. 
Studying the relations between i)opulation in(!rea.se and 
growth of wealth in th(^ coiintry, the author’s general 
(xmclnsion is that pressure of }>opulation on the soil 
has been increasing and the exlcaision of cultivation 
and the improvement of crops has fallen short of 
India’s reciuirements. 

Tnongli development of large industries, trade and 
finance has been considerable, lie doubts whether their 
contribution to the national income can bo regarded 
lis a material relief from the increasipg pressure of 
population. He recommends birth-control as a remedy 
and that the state shotild promote its introduction and 
h(dp non-official propaganda in its favour. Parents in 
India should be brought by i>T'opaganda and persuasion 
to adopt the throe-child family lule as a general princi- 
ple of social conduct. 

Radha Kamal MuKiiEawi 

HINDU AMERICA : By Chaman Lol. Publish- 
ed by the Now Book Co., Hornby Road, Bombay. 1940. 
Price Rs. 10. 

The author is a journalist endowed with rare en- 
thusiasm and spirit of adventure. Fortune brought him 
to various countries and remote shores of the Ocean, 
and he has spared no pains to propagate the noble 
ideas of mother India wherever he went, A few years 
ago he visited Japan and published his Secrets of Jamn, 
which proved to be popular enough to go through three 
editions in ^glish and to be translate into six 
languages. Literally driven to the mysterious land of 
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the -Mexicans, through the importunity of the Passport 
Department, he found a P'assport easily to the heart 
of the Mexican people, who, ns we feel from every page 
of the book, captivited the hc.art of the author. From 
this instinctive sympathy he was drawn to trace the line 
of kinship between the Indian and the Mexican peoples. 
Ho felt the affinity so strong that he almost discovered 
eveiy race and racial traits of India in the Mexican 
town.s and countries. An ardent champion of Hindu 
culture that he is. Mr. Charnanlal has tried to equate 
most of the Hindu cults and institutions with their 
Mexican counter-parts. The resultant study, therefore, 
will prove extremely interesting to all those who are 
interested in the history of Hindu cultural expansion. 
Naturally the author has earned the gratitude of the 
Hindu world by publishing his book on Hindu America. 
He has given long and interesting extracts from many 
books not easily available to our Indian readers, who, 
therefore, .shouM feel an additional debt of gratitude 
to the author giving a veritable pocket-library of ex- 
tracts on Indo-Amorican cultural relations. 

Sifholji.stic fai^tidiousness may, however, demand that 
the author .should make his next voyage through the 
island bivdges of Melane.sia. Micronesia and Polynesia 
to Peru and South America, where we find some of the 
mast valuable records of Pre-Columbian art and culture, 
a fragment of which is partially pre.sorvod (even after the 
ruthless vandalism of the eivilized Christians) in Mexico 
and Central America. Parallel to this line of migrations 
along the Oceanic routes, we should study the overflow 
of Asiatic culture into the New World through the 
Umd bridges of the Behring Strait which, from pre- 
historic days, hiis permitted the North Asiatic Mongo- 
loid races to cross over and people? the vast continent 
accidentally discovered in 1492 by Columbus. Cen- 
turies before that so-called discovery, the Asiatic Indians 
of America, as have been admitted by scientific scholars 
and anthropologists like Dr. Alex Hrdlika, developed 
a wonderful civilization and social polity which have 
not yet been adequately studied from the point of view 
of A.siatic culture history. The Museum of the North, 
the Central and the South America are packed with 
sculptures, art objects and potteries with desig^ which 
ever lure us to undertake comparative studies. But 
alas, the chances of examining systematrically the docu- 
ments of Asia and of America are few and far between. 
What part the Indians played in this general migration 
of Asiatic culture, it is as yet difficult to ascertain. We 
expect progressive clarification of the problems with the 
more and more intensive collaboration between the 
Universities of India iind of America. MeanwMle, we 
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are thankfiul to Mr. Chaman 1^1 for having roused so 
much of enthusium not only amongst his average read- 
ers but also in eminent Indian leaders like Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Sarojini Naidu, Dr. Rajenura 
Prasad and Ptofessor Radhakrishnan. 

Kalidas Nao 

ALIVARDI AND HIS TIMES : By Dr. Kalikin^ 
kar Dutta, M.A.„ Ph.D. iCal.), Asshtant Professor of 
History, Patna College. Published by the University 
of Calcutta. 1039. Pp. 306. 

Dr. Kalikinkar Dutta has produced an accurate and 
readable monograph on our valiant and tolerant ruler, 
Alivardi Khan who reigned as an independent Nawab 
from 1740 to 1756 AD. The task of Mr. Dutta h^ 
been a tough one; because materials lay scattered in 
several languages and partly buried in the archives of 
the Imperial Record Department. He had to over- 
come patriotic bias regarding a popular hero, and 
resist the temptation of mob appreciation in his 
pursuit of a scientific study of the subject. The author 
has sificd with laudable skill all available materials, 
weighed their authenticity carefully and arrived, in our 
opinion, at sound conclusions on most points. 

Our good Nawab, as depicted by the author, though 
a pious Muslim in .private life was not an unthinking 
bigot, and did not take the same view of study os a 
Muslim ruler as Aurangzib. He was pure in private 
morals, content with one wife and above the seductive 
influence of music and dance, always chivalrous to the 
womenfolk of his even bitterest enemies. Alivardi no 
doubt paved his way to the mmnad of Bengal through 
treachery, bloodshed and deceit. But we think the 
historian hits been a bit severe to Alivardi, Alivardi, 
so far as the public morality of his age, Hindu and 
Muslim, was concerned was neither better nor worge than 
some of the most illustrious rulers of the Orient in the 
Middle Ages. Gratitude was not a kingly virtue but 
only a laudable weakness of a few and therefore praised 
so much for its rarity by historians. Alivardi .supplanted 
Sarfaraz by the law of survival of the fittest, and his 
assassination of his overpowerful and defaint lieutenant, 
Abdul Karim Khan Ruhela was no crime but only a 
painful necessity of removing an undesirable i)eii8on 
whase open . punishment would have riieant the lo.ss of 
several thousand soldiers on both sides. Where the 
physician or tlie cup-bearer failed, rulers like Al-Mansur 
and Al-Mamun had to break the instruments of their 
rise to power in the same ruthless manner a.s Alivardi 
did with his Afghan allies, who but for the unscrupulous 
and violent removal of them would have made a Sarfaraz 
of Alivardi. The massacre of Bhaskar Pandit is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dutta, a charge against Alivardi that cannot 
be defended. 

The Maratha was as elusive as the wind and a worse 
pestilence than plague. W'ar, according to the notions 
of the medieval and modern times, is nothing but more 
or less refined fraud, which is complained of as mean 
and unfair only by the outwitted. If there was ever 
any justfication of removing an enemy of peace by 
foulest, means, it is pcrhaixs the entrapping of Bhaskar 
Pandit, whose murder is, however, less tragi 9 and de- 
plorable than the captivity of the unsuspecting Bona- 
parte in St. Helena. These are, however, matters of 
opinion. 

Dr. Dutta has shown extraordinary industry and 
patience with maps and topography in the preparation 
of this volume. His skill in extracting history out of 
contemporary or almost contemporary literature is also 
praiseworthy. We only regret yiat he has not been a 


bit more cautious in utilising the uncritical labours of 
Dr. D. C. Sen. How Magan Thakur, reputed to be a 
Chittagong Brahman, could be the Muhammadan 
Minister ” (p. 267) of the King of Arakan ? 

We should only like to suggest that the portion of 
the book dealing with Alivardi’s relations with the 
Marathas perhaps admits of a little improvement. 
Pcahwa Balaji Baji Rao continued to be friendly with 
Alivardi to whom and his household presents and robes 
of honour were sent by the Peshwa. One document, 
dated 31st October, 1749 mentions Mahabat Jang Ala- 
vardi, Nawab Haibat Jang, Nawajish Muhammad Khan, 
Ataulla Khan, Janki Ram Dewan, Haji Sahib, Elder 
brother, Mahabat Jang’s Begain, Bagam of Haibat Jang, 
Udat Singh, Zamindar of Bhojpur, Rajah Kirat Chand 
(Dewan of Haibat Jang), Yahaya 1?) Khan, Mehta 
Ram. Dakhini Bogam of Patna as recipients of presents 
sent with one Amrit Rao Shankar (Sardesai’s Pc.shwa 
Daftar. No. 45. pp. 86-87). But according to Dr. Dutta ’s 
authority Haji Ahmad died nine months before (p. 134). 

We arc Mire Dr. Dutta’s scholarly labours will be 
much appreciated by all right-thinking persons; ana 
with the students of Bengal history it will remain for 
years to come ns the standard work on Alivardi and his 
times, so successfully handled by hini. 

Kalika Ran JAN Qanunoo 

ORNAMENTAL ART : By Nandalal Bose. Pub- 
lished by the author. Kala-Bhnhan, Hantinikeian, 
Bengal. Pp. 13. Pnee amuis five. 

When knowledge becomes ripe, it can be expressed 
in the form of a few simple sentences. That i.s ])orhapf; 
the reason why tlie celebrated artist, Nandalal Bose ha."' 
come forward with this small brochure on ornamental 
art. Where ho puts down hi.s thoughts and opinions 
almu.st in the form of sutras. The commentar>' on these 
siifras is supplied, hy drawings from the author’s own 
pen. 

Every lover of Indian art will cheri.sh this small 
volume from the hands of the master, 

Nikmal Kitmar Bose 

DEFENCE OF MADAME BLAVATSKY— Vols- 
1 AND II : By Beatrice Hastings. Published by the 
Authoress from /f, Bedford Row, Worthing, Sussex, 
Englund. 

Serious allegations were at one time n\ade against 
Mme. Blavat.sky, the founder of the Theo.soi»hical Society. 
W'ith regard to certain wjitings, she was even accused 
of forgery. Ojmmittees of f'lnpiij'y went into these 
allegations and some of them found against her. But 
she wtis equally ably defended by her followers and 
aupp<^rters. In these volumes, we have one such defence. 

But as it is advocacy in defence, the wliole case of 
the other side has not been presented. It need not be 
so in legal defence. But as all the evidence and arg\i- 
ments on both sides are not before us, it is difficult for 
the lay reader to pronounce any judgment either way. 
Besides, without being trained lawyers, many of us wdll 
find it strenuous job to wade through the jungle of 
fact.*? cited and referred to. The whole controversy has 
given rise to a huge literature. The book before us is 
an able contribution to that literal ure; and, on the 
whole, makes interesting reading, 

U, C. Bhattaciiarjbe 

THE BIHAR MONEY-LENDERB ACTS, BEING 
ACT III OF 1938 AND ACT VII OF 1939 : By Murli- 
dhar Srivastava, Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Published hi the 
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Bihar Law Htwe, Muzajfarpur. Price annas twelve. 
Interleaved Price annas fmirLeen. 

This book presents in a small compass all that need 
ho known on the subject by a practising lawyer. The 
Acts constitute the law of the Province of Bihar and 
as such must bo ajipliod to cases falling within their 
scope and purview. 

The commentary of the learned author has ex- 
l>lained the provisions of the Acts by comparison with 
and in relation to the law such as it was before. 

The utility of the book lias been enhanced by the 
insertion therein of other Indian Acts bearing on Inter- 
est and of the relevant Notifications issued and Rules 
framed by the Government of Bihar. The book has 
been prefaced with a Foreword by Sir Manmatha Nath 
Mukerji, Kt., ejX-Judge of the Calcutta Higli Court. 

Lawyers will find this book extremely helpful to 
them. 

JiTENDRA Nath Bose 

INSURANC’K FINANCE : By Amar Narain 
Agarwala, M.A. Published from Kitab Mahal, Allaha- 
bad. Pp. 122. Price Rs, 2-8. 

Insuran<!P, though a much talked of subject in 
India now, the study of its financial aspect had not been 
given Jis much imiiortance as it dosorved. As a matter 
of fact finance is the hiickboue of the insurance business. 
Upon the successful hamlling of ihs finances depends 
largely the prospcTity and progress of an insurance 
institution. The j)l(?thora of insurance literature that 
have been is-^iuid during the last few years hardly could 
ofT(ir any contrilnUion on this side of the problem. 
Mr. Amar Narain Agarwala’s book Insurance Finance 
makes a very important contribution towards the study 
of this subjeci and will fill in a )>ortion of the gap hith- 
erto existed. The aulhor’s suggestion for reorientation 
of the invest m(nt policy of the Indian (companies is 
particularly interesting and deserve wider att.ention. 
'J'hc book on the whole deals with most of the problems 
connected with insurance finance with reference to the 
situation obtaining in this country. 

AGENTS GUIDE TO LIFE ASSURANCE : By 
K. B. Hoy Chowdhury, Published by K, Roy, Ran- 
goon. Pp. S2S. Price Rs. 3-12. 

The author of this book seeks to educate the in- 
surance agents with a smattering knowledge of all 
problems coiinecltid with the insurance business. Within 
recent years, insurance has attracted a large number 
of educated youngmen to its organisation side. But 
few could yet attempt to study the subject in all its 
bearing from the siting of the proposal form to the 
payment of the claim money. Mr. Roy Chowdhury’s 
Guide will undoubtedly help the agents to equip them- 
selves for the profession. The book will give an inter- 
esting reading to the public as well, inasmuch as the 
author presents his subject in clear language, in short 
and in a comprehensive manner. 

Nihar Ranjan Mxjkerjeb 
MODERN IDEAL HOMES FOR INDIA : By 
R. S. Despande, BJE., A.MJJE. (Ind.), Engineer, Bom- 
bay P. W. D, Published by the Author himself at Saras- 
wat Brahman Colony, Poona No. I, With a Foreword 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Pp. 819. Price Rs. 8 only. 

An excellent handbook on building construction. 
The author visited most of the civilised countries of the 
West with a view to study how the problem of housing 
can be tackled from the point of view of economy and 
comforts, and has incorporated in this volume the new 
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ideas acquired therein. The book contains 95 different 
varieties of designs of buildings with plans, elevations 
and their probable cost. In making thesti designs the 
author has also in view the religious and social customs 
of India. 

Sir M. Visvesvarjiya writes in the courcip of his 
Foreword : 

“ Housing is one of the three or four prime necessi- 
ties of life and house building is the oldest of Indian 
arts. As chanju^^s are taking j)lace in the habits and 
standards of living of our people and new structural 
materials arc coming into use, an up-to-date book on 
house design and house planning comes as a timely 
addition to our scanty techni(;al information in this 
country.” 

The language is lucid and non-technical so the book 
w'ill not only bo useful to the profe.<sional, but to the 
lay public as well. 

'fhe get-up of the book is excellent. 

Anangamohan Saha 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES No. 1 : Published 
by the StatMcol Laboratory, Calcutta. Pp. 30, IV* X 
8\**. Price Rs. 2. 

Of the many useful work done by the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute, Calcutta, under the guidance of Prof. 
Mahalanobis, the publication of the Table under review 
is not the least useful one. Squares, Cubes, Fourth Pow- 
ers, Square roots, reciprocals, reciprocals of square roots, 
logarithms, e x/100 of all numbers from 1 to 1,000 arc 
given correct up to 7 places of decimals, in some cases 
more, Natural sines and tangents, logarithmic sines and 
tangents are given by tenths of a degree correct up to 
6 places of decimals. This method of presentation, 
though novel, is an useful one. The Tables arc real 
aids to computers. 

The paper and printing is good; though in our 
opinion the clearness and readability of the ^ures might 
have been easily improved by proper spacing. 

J. M. Datta 

DESHGAURAB STTBIIAS CHANDRA : By Sree- 
mali Sudhira Sarkar B.A. Published by H. Sorkar, 7B, 
Ballygunj Place, Calcutta. Price Rc. 1. 

In this booklet is depicted in barest outlines the 
life and career of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose and that 
too, withoid any comment or criticism. For a proper 
estimate and appreciation of Subhas Chandra’s life and 
exjtivities much more is needed than brief rccordnig of 
facts and events in the newspaper fashion. 

It is written in an easy, simple and refreshing style. 
Her valuable collection of Subhaschandra’s letters 
written to Sj. Hemanta Kumar Sarkar throws a flood 
of light on the inner workings of Subhas Chandra’s mind 
in hjs early youth. 

JoGESH Chandra Bh attach ahyta 

POLITICAL GROUPINGS IN INDIA : By 
Benoy Bhusan Sen Gupta, M.A., BE. Published by the 
National Literature Emporium, Calcutta. Pp. 110. 
Price Re. 1. 

Mr. Sen Gupta has tried in this book to give us 
an idea as to the philosophical position and actual pro- 
gramme of work of different political groups in this 
country. The book contains nine . chapters in which he 
has explained the position of the Gandhians, the Com- 
munists. the Congress Socialists, the Royists, the mem- 
bers of the Forward Bloc and thqse of the Indian Labour 
Flarty. The general public has a very hasy notion about 
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the basic principles of most of these ^oups. It was g 9 od 
therefore that Mr. Sen Gupta who is himself a political 
fiufiferer undertook to write a book on the subject. The 
details he gives as to the position of the League of Kadi- 
cal Congressmen of Mr. M. N. Roy and of the Forward 
Bloc arc welcome to the general reader. We wish simi- 
lar details were available to us regarding the principles 
and programme of Congress Socialists and members of 
the Indian Labour Party, 

Narbsh Chandra Ray 

SANSKRIT 

CITRA-CAMPU OP Banbsvara Vidyai^amkara 
Bhattacarya : Edited by Ram Charan Chakravarti, 
HeadmnHer, Jay Narayad High School, Benares, 1940, 
With a Foreword by Mm. Gopinalh Kaviraj. 

Although boloiiging to a comparatively recent time 
(circa 1744 A.D.), this remarkable work is an interesting 
product of Sanskrit culture a,ssociatcd with the names 
of a group of learned Pundits who flourished in the 
middle of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century 
in Bengal. It is a quasi-historical and philosophical 
composition, written in elaborate pro.se and verse in the 
approved manner of the 8an.skrit Campu Kavya. Per- 
haps tlio enthusiasm of the editor reckons its literary 
merit a little too highly, but there can be no doubt that, 
despite its highly artificial style and diction, the work 
is well worth publishng as a late but notable attempt 
to reproduce the graceful refinements and subtleties of 
the Sanskrit Kavya. The work derives an additional 
interest from the brief reference to the Maratha raid of 
1742 A.D. and the dire calamity which it inflicted on 
Western Bengal. The poet’s patron was Citrasena of 
the Burdwan Raj family, and the Campu purports to 
be an account of some episodes of his royal career. But 
Banesvara, like most Kavya-poots, is absorbed in the 
poetical and pliilosophical possibilities of his theme 
rather than with sober facts, and the historical value of 
his composition need not be exaggerated. The prasent 
edition Ls prepared from a single manuscript, namel.v, 
that in Bengali e(!ript belonging to the India Gflice 
Library; and, considering the difficulties of editing a 
stylistically learned work from a single manuscript, one 
must say that the editor has spared no pains to re- 
construct an extremely readable text. The fact, there- 
fore, that another edition of the text is being published 
from three manuscripts in the Sanskrit Shahitya Parisat 
Patrika need not impair the value of this editio prin- 
ceps. There is a learned introduction, which supplie? 
all relevant information regarding the author, his works, 
his patron and his times. The printing and get-up are 
attractive. We have no doubt that the work will com- 
mend itself to all lovers of Sanskrit culture. 

S. K. Dk 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

WOMAN TANTRIKA PRANAMANJARI : By 
Prof, J. B. Chaudhuri, Ph.D. PvhUshed by the author 
from S, Federation Street, Calcutta. 

This is an edition of the first pataUi of the Tantra- 
raja-tantra with the commentary of Pranamanjari. 

For some time past. Prof. Chaudhuri has been 
engaged in the perfectly laudable but hitherto un- 
attempted task of rescuing from oblivion the women 
of antiquity who wrote on different branches of Sanskrit 
literature. We have already before us his volume on 
Sanskrit Poetesses.’* ^e present volume is the fiftn 
of tne series and presets to us the work of a woman 


writer on Tantra. She wrote a commentary on the 
Tantra-ra j a-tantra . 

Unfortunately the whole commentary could not 
be discovered. Possibly it is lost beyond recovery. 
Prof. Chaudhuri has brought to light the only portion 
of this interesting book which is still extant and thereby 
saved it from destruction. In order to make the com- 
mentary intelligible, he has also printed the portion of 
the original (rfs., the Tan tra-raj a-tantra) on which it 
is a commentary. 

Prof. C^haudhuri deserves (?ongratulation on the care 
and ability with which ho has edited the hook — ^both the 
Text as well as the (Commentary. We have a fully 
informing table of contents; and appendixes, indexc.s, 
notes and variant readings are also there. And the use 
of difTerent types in the Sanskrit portion of the book 
enables the reader to easily distinguish the original froni 
the commontaiy and the word or words of the original 
quoted in the commentary. Proper names used in the 
Commentary have been underlined. And there is an 
Introduction to explain the plan and purpose and th(; 
value of the book. Even diagrams have been construct- 
ed to explain certain intricate matters of the text and 
they have been incorporated into the Commentary. 

The value of the book for modern minds, is, how- 
ever, a matter of opinion. In fact, it is part of the 
general question of the value of Tantra likTaUire. Bui, 
whaU'Vor o|>inion one may hold about Tantras in general 
or the Tantra-raj a-tantra in ])articular, there cannot be 
two opinions about Prof. Chaudhuri ’s skill as editor. 
HLs editing is excellent. And he deserves our thanks — 
and the thanks of womankind — for saving Ihe women 
writers of Sanskrit from neglect and oblivion. 

The printing and get-up of the book, also are very 
good. 

U. C. Bitattacharjbe 

BENGALI 

MUKTIR SANDIIANE BHARAT (or, India in 
C iuEST OF Frbbtom) : By Jogesh Chandra Bngal. Jn- 
Iroduction by Sir P. C. Ray. J^ublishi d by Messrs. S. K. 
Mitra Brothers, 12, Narkel Bagnn Lane, Calcutta. 
Pp. 18-{-4fi4-{-4. Price Rs. 2~8 only. 

Mr. Bagal's researches in the cultural, social and 
political movements of India in thc' nineteenth century 
are well known to the reading public. In this volume, 
he has tried to present a complete picture of the stage 
reached in political moVemoEts upto the present mo- 
ment. Tliis book may be recommended as a very 
suitable companion for students of public affairs as well 
as for those interested in the modem histoiy of India. 

India’s contact with the Western civilization and 
culture started, roughly speaking, with the establish- 
ment of the Royal Asiatic Society, but this was confined 
only to the higher class literati. It was with the 
establishment of the Fort William College in 18(X) under 
the official auspices and the Hindu College by private 
individuals, seventeen years later, both at Calcutta, thaf 
the contact found its way to the masses. As years rolled 
on, this contact greatly influenced the receptive mind of 
Indian youths, and left a permanent stamp in various 
aspects of life. Religious, social, literary, educational and 
political movements were gradually started first by 
enthusiastic persons and later by organized bodies. 
Politics cover everything human in Western society. 
Indian youths imbibed this idea and founded political 
associations for the amelioration of the countiyr Banga- 
bhasa-Prakarika Sabha, Bengal British India Society 
and the British Indian Assomtion were founded for 
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conducting political activities in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. The Hindu Mela in the sixties 
and the Indian League and the Indian Association in 
the seventies not only preserved the continuity of poli- 
tical movements but also broad-based them on Indian 
culture and tradition* and as such can be regarded as 
the true precursor of the Indian National Congress of 
toda 3 ^ Mr. Bagal has told the little-known story of this 
period in a lucid manner in the first part of his work. 

The second part contains the stoiy of the genesis, 
growth and development of the Indian National Con- 
gress. It began its session fifty-five years ago with only 
seventy-two men at Bombay under the presidency of 
W. C. Bonner ji, and now it has developed into a country- 
wide mass organization, having for its objects the com- 
plete independence of our Fatherland. Matters social, 
educational, economic, industrial and scientific, have 
received great impetus and encouragement from politi- 
cal endeavours from time to time. The author has taken 
particular care to narrate them in the book. The dyna- 
mics of the Swadeshiy the great mass movements of 1921 
and 1930, the activities of the Moslem League, the 
Hindu Mahasabha and other prominent sectional bodie.s 
have come in for treatment in their proper places. The 
Government of India Act, in spite of its defects inherent 
in a constitution imposed from outside by an unsympa- 
thetic plutocracy, confains the seeds of a State in India, 
})!Lsed on popular goodwill. The Act has released force.s 
which, if handled wisely and well, would have tended to 
the i>rogress of the country, but this has been greatly 
Ijandicapped by the outbreak of the Europejin War and 
due to re-emergence of fissiparous tendencies so long 
Ijdng latent. Mr. Bagal has not overlooked this aspect, 
and his narrative rightly closCvS with the year 1939. 

The publication of this volume, containing the his- 
tory of political evolution for the hundred years and a 
half, has not only removed a long-felt want, but also 
has enriched our Bengali literature. I conpatulate the 
author on the fair success he ha.s achieved in presenting 
in a neat volume such a narrative and that in a simple 
and unpretentious stylo. The contents of the book con- 
stitute a vital part of modem Indian history and should 
be included in the subject.*;' of study in our Universities. 
The book is profusely illustrated. The get-up of the 
book is attractive. I would like to see an English 
variant of the book, which may serve the functions of a 
source hook for the student of India’s political evolu- 
tion. 

M. N. Saha 

DVIPAMAYA BHARAT: By Prof. Dr. SunUi 
Kumar Chatter ji, M.A., D.Liit. {Loudf). Published by 
the Book Co., Lid., Collr'ge Sqwirc, CalctiUa. (ISeptom- 
her, 1040). Pp. 369. Price Rs. 4 only. 

One of the most significant travel-books of. our 
generation is that of Count Keyserling. entitled 7%c 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher. Dr. Chatterji’s book 
may be similarly called the travel diary of a philologist 
and yet much will remain unexpressed by that general 
title. For, he has not only .given us a vivid picture of 
Insul India and its linguistic patterns, but he has gone 
beyond languages to the very life of the peoples of 
Greater India. Privileged to accompany the iPbet 
Rabindranath Tagore in his cultural mission, Dr. Chal- 
terji opened his survey with the description of men and 
things in Malaya : Singapore, Malacca, Kuala Lampur, 
Ipoh, Penang, etc. Thence crossing over to Sumatra and 
Java, he finally reached the magic island of Bali wWch 
with its rare grace and harmony, literally hypnotised 
the party and evoked some of the noblest lyrids corn- 
loosed by Tagore. The bulk of the book is naturally 


devoted to a graphic description of the Periplus of Bali. 
Many books have been published on that island, but 
I doubt if any one of them can stand comparison with 
Dr. Chatter ji’s work, in which we find tne precision 
of an expert philologist combined wdth the profound 
sympath.v of a humanist. The Hinduism of Bali has 
nowhere been analysed with greater understanding and 
thoroughness. Almost every page evokes a picture and 
the book is richly illustrated with significant photographs 
of the life of the common men and women, their homes, 
temples, markets and festivals. The magic of his pen 
makes us almost feel as if we are travelling with him, 
actually seeing the monuments, the plays, the proces- 
sions of that far off island. Returning to Jav^a, the 
author spent sometime in studying not only the historic 
temples like Borobudur and Prambanan but also the 
inimitable art of the Javanese dancers. The best tradi- 
tions ol Javanese dancing and shadow plays were those 
of Jogjakarta and Surakarta in Central Java and the 
enlightened Sultans of tliose States entertained the 
party with some of the finest representations. The indi- 
genous peoples of Java and Bali occupy naturally the 
largest part of his book but Dr. Chatterji has done full 
justice to the Dutch officers and scholars who are co- 
operating with the native people to conserve and inter- 
pret their great cultural traditions. The publisher, Mr. 
Girindranath Mitra, has spared no pains to make the 
hook in every way worthy of the author and his grand 
tliemo, which was developed through a series of letters 
published in the Prohasi. Dr. Chatterji’s book should 
be in every School and College library and also in the 
iiand of all those who aspire to develop travel science 
and travel literature through the Bengali language. 

Kalidas Na<3 

KHOYAI : By Surendrn Nath Mnitra. Published 
by Modem' Publishing t^yndicate. Price Re. 1. 

In an age when Poetr>^ often appears in shocking 
and absurd poses, it is a pleasure to come across such a 
neat volume of lovely refreshing poems. Unassuming 
and homely these 57 lyrics have a soothing grace and a 
distinctive colour of their own. Prose-poems have of 
late been much criticized; but here they gleam in charm- 
ing simplicity. The poet does not profess anything 
highly ambitious or extraordinary. He sings his joys 
and sorrows in perfect sincerity and reveals the beauty 
of everyday life. Tlie tendency “ to fade far away and 
dissolve ” in hazy idealism is conspicuously absent from 
these poems. Thus they mark a distinct departure from 
the trend of the day. The poet adds flavour to real life 
and casts a spell of poetry around our little home. 

DHtRBNDRANATH MOOKEBJEA 

BANGLAY BHRAMAN, Two Volumes : Publish- 
ed by the Eastern Bengal Railway. Pp. 331 and W. 
Numerous plates and seven maps. Piice Re. 1~8 for the 
set. 

-Many of us are prone to believe that there is hardly 
anything interesting for the tourist or the sightseer in 
the province of Bengal. This sumptuously illustrated 
and remarkably cheap guide-book, published by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway’s Puplicity Department will 
serve to dispel that illusion. Indeed, there is much to 
be seen in Bengal from the point of view of natural 
scenery, commercial information or of historical interest. 

TTie book ought to be in the hands of all lovers of 
the province and its people. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 
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HINDI 

HISTORY OF RAJPUTANA : By Jagdish Singh 
Gahlot, Jodhpur. 10S7. 

There was a rcal need for a handy volume on the 
history of the Rajput States for general Hindi reading 
public and average students of Indian history even after 
the publication of M. Gaurislninkar Ojah^s monu- 
mental work, Rajput a tw ka Itihaa, which is too formid- 
able in bulk, and too critical and learned to suit the 
taste and leisure of our reading r)ublic. Wc congratu- 
late Mr. Jagdish Singh Oahlot on the success of his 
attempt to roiiioye this need by undertaking the com- 
pilation of the hii<tory of th(? Rajput States of Mewar, 
Diingarpur, Pratapgarh, Shahpurji, Karauli and Jaisal- 
mir treated in the volume under review. 

Mr. Jagdish Prasad has a genuine sympathy for 
not only the Rajputs, but also for the earlier and ng 
loss valiant races, the Bhil, iIjo Mcona, the Med, 
the Jat and the Gujar. Though u nationalist, the 
author does not decedve himself by giving the reader 
a rosy picture of his country’s past. He deplores the 
present fallen condition of the Rajput and the econoniit^ 
misery of the pastoral and agricultural communities of 
Rajputana. Wine, woman and opium swallow up the 
un-carned income and also the ample and unworthy 
leisure of the feudal lords of the land; their swords rust 
in the scabbard or at most occasionally tried on the 
nocks of sacrificial goals. Tlio Raii)ut of today is a 
sorry spectacle, ii degenerab' specimen, in mind and 
physique, of India’s medieval knighthood. The social 
and economic condition of the peasautp'' of Rajputana 
is a saa contrast to that of the flourishing peasantry of 
the Panjah, The misery of the landless agricultural 
labourers is still rnoro deplorable. Only capitalism and 
official class flourish luTcuriantly there. It is verily the 
lot of the cultiNator to satisfy Ids hunger with the refuse 
of grain while the Bohra (money-lender and merchant) 
enjoy wheat, i.r., the finest prudu(;o of the sweat of the 
tiller’s brow (Kura harm khuy gchun zime Borah). The 
Brahman also feeds fat on the religio\isity of the Sana- 
tauist. 

The author here and there peeps out through his 
narrative as an Arya Samajist of the ghas as opposed 
to mans (meat) party. He would have us believe that 
Ashva-medha and Gau-rnedha of the Vedic times do not 
really mean the sacrifice of the horse <nid the cow, but 
the gift of a territory {Ashva) or ofTering of food (Gaw) 
(p. 97) ! Such unhistorical interpretation of ancient 
custom does not become a serious student of histoiy. 

It is praiseworthy of the literary skill of the author 
that he hag succeeded in making his narrative interest- 
ing, informative and vivid by weaving into it many 
appropriate popular sayings. The market value of know- 
ledge of different languages is appraised in Rajputana 
as follows : 

Agar magar ke sole one ikdam tikdam harah 

ate kate ke at hij erne, sunsa paisa char 
i.e., Urdu (fonnerly official language) is worth sixteen 
annas; Marathi, twelve; Marwari, eight annas; while 
Gujrati is hardly worth four pice. 

As regards the proverbially illegible character of tnc 
Marwari writing : 

Ala bache na apmn, sukha banche na bap-sun 
i,e., undried letters cannot be read even by the writer 
himself ; when dried up not even by his father 1 

The author has taken much pains in making his 
book useful to the average reader in Hindi. He has 
given us a fairly good bibliography of his sources, ori- 
ginal and secondary. His book has much to commend 
itself to the notice of the public. We only hope the 


author may continue his labours in this risky field under 
the shadow of a native court without meeting the tra- 
gic fate of Rajputana's great historians Muhnot Nainsi, 
and Kavirajah Shyamaldasji. 

Kalika Ran JAN Qanungo 

CHHALNA : By Bhagwati Prasad Bajpai. Pub- 
Usher Lakhshminarain Agarwal, Agra. Pp. 121. Price 
He. IS. 

This is a drama in three AcLs. Its theme is the 
modem educated Indian woman’s discontent with things 
jiiS they are , — n discontent due to overmuch ambition 
for, a life of comfort. And as tin’s discontent is not 
informed with any aspect of higher idealism, it is far 
from being dynamic or divine; on tlie contrary, it leads 
to series of concentric circles in self-deception, sloppy 
sentimentalism and disgusting double-dealing. Kiilpana, 
wife of Professor Balraj, i.s unhappy because her hus- 
band cannot fulfil her dreams of paradisical happiness. 
His appeals and arguments to evoke from her heart the 
virtue of contentment fail; .‘lo he goes to Bombay to 
try his fortune. She finds, in the meantime a satisfac- 
tion, but, alas ! short-lived, in the company of Vilas- 
chunder, a young Colh^ge dandy, whos<? Bohemian ways 
have already entangled Kainna, a fa.shionablo daughter 
of a retired Sessions Judge, in Iris (?v(?r-.spreading net. 
The latter joins a cincauu company in Bombay, where 
she develops the emotion of affection for Balraj. Some 
** inexplicable ” discontent is all the time gnawing at 
the very vitals of their being (“ inexi)licable ” to them 
.because they have not; rf?alized that h.qipiness, like' thc' 
musk in the deer, dwells in one’s own innermost self). 
As a striking contrast to this dark scene of dissatisfac- 
tion and deception is the bright picture of the life of tbe 
poor like Chainpi, the lame beggarwornan, on the road- 
side, whose sincerity, sympathy and self-effaceiiient, in 
spite of their ragged wretchedness, stand out in bold 
relief. Tins “ parallel ” plot gerve.s the purpose of the 
Chorus in the ancient Greek drama, making its silent 
comment on the views and >vays of the principal charac- 
ters. The conflict of the latter is resolved by a reunion 
of Balraj and Kalpana, while Vilaschimder dict'^ of rtv 
pentance. The playwright has succuieded skilfully in 
creating an atmosphoro of siispf*nae and symbolism 
througiiout the play. Not only in point of lit.(?rary ex- 
cellence, but also in its actable (piality, Chhalna is 
an achievemc'nt of a high order. 

RAGIHTNATH BHAGAVAD-GITA : By Swami 
Raghunath Rai, M.A. Publisher Professor H. C. 
Kumar, Sevakvnj, Rambaugh Road, Karachi. Price 
Rs. S. 

This is a unique metrical rendering of the Bhdgavad- 
Gita, — ^unique in style, because its language is Hindus- 
tani (as spoken by the teeming millions of the North) 
and its spellings basically simple; unique in interpreta- 
tion, inasmuch as it is not a mere translation, but an 
exposition, illuminated with the light of inner realiza- 
tion; and, finally, it is unique in its singing quality, 
which has invested the book with a value and vitality, 
(in the mind of the masses), and with a reverence, which 
are usually associated with the Ramayana of Tulsidas. 

The author, as he says in the preface, was inspired 
to do the work, he having acted only ns an humble 
amanuensis of Sri Krishna. The exposition, therefore, 
is psychical, as it is poetical. The Pundits may find 
fault with it in several respects if they judge it from 
the point of view of grammatical or scholastic hair- 
splitting nicety. But they will have to remember ^afc 
Raghunath Bkagavad-Oita is intended to be the Bible 
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of the people; hence, its supreme merit is the fire and 
fervour of the Prophets of old, who sang the truth of 
Life rather than “ study ” it. 

The got-up of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 

G. M. 

SAMAJVAD-PUNJIVAD : By Shobhalnl Gupta. 
Published by Sasta Snhitya Mandal, New IMhi. Pp. 
21^. Price annas twelve. 

The b(»ok under review Ls a brief rendering in simple 
and lucid Hindi of George Benard Shaw’s famous book 
The Intelligent Womans Guide to Socialism and Capi- 
talism. We quite agree with the author’s contention 
that one should not take to the terms socialism and 
capitalism ” without understanding their proper con- 
notation. But w’e don’t quite understand as to why he 
has chosen G. B. S.’s book for this purpose. With due 
regard for tlie unrivalled achievements and superb in- 
tellect of the veteran dramatist, we are constrained to 
say that he has not done justice to socirdism. G. B. S. 
luis not so far refuted the charges of wdlfully misrepre- 
senting the former and being partial to the latter term. 
Looking at the already too much muddling about social- 
ism in India, it W’ould have been better if the author 
had selected some other book, more authoritative and 
balanced, for the purpose. 

HAMARl RASHTB.TVA SAMASYAYKN : By 
Bhagumtdon K<dn. Published, by Bharatiya Graniho’- 
mala, Bnndaban. Pp. Price annas twelve. 

This short hook deals, briefly and superficially, with 
.•'’omo of the burning problems of the present day pohlics 
in India. The absence of many other important topics 
will but be felt by the render, which we hope will be 
iiicludfd in tlie next edition of the book. 

NIIIVACHAN-PADIIATI : By Prof. Dayashanker 
Dubey and Bhngwnndas KeJn. Published by Bharatiya 
Granthamala, Brindahan. Pp. 120. Price arums nine. 

This nicekv ])riiitod short book gives an account of 
the working of election-machinery in India. It can 
. er^e jis a useful brochure for the electors. 

TlINDTTBTAN--d>AKISTAN : By Riidra Narayan 
Agarwala. Published by Lajpatrai Publishing Co., 
lit, Munshi Sadniddin Lane, Calcutta, HU), Price. 
a}inos twelve. 

The f!inta.«tic scheme of dividing tlie country into 
tw'o — one to be know’ll as Pakistan and the other as 
Ilindiistav — (w'liose authorship is attributed to the late 
Dr. Sir Mohd. Iqbal and which is bqing revived till 
lately by Mr. M. A. Jinnah), deserves more than a pass- 
ing reference. The book under review deals with the 
subject in a simple and .straiglitforward manner. We 
congratulate the author for this timely publication; 

M. S. Sen GAR 

KANNADA 

DEEPAMALE— Pen Pictures of Fifteen Eminent 
Indians : By S. Krishna Sharma. Published by Min- 
chin Balli, Dharwar, Crown Octavo. Pp. 

Price Re. 1. 

The author of this book is already known to the 
Kannada readers by bis other publications. His latest 
work was Wardha-yatre^ meaning a pilgrimage to Wardha. 
He may be said to bo a pioneer in drawing pen-pictures 
in Kannada. Others have imitated him but none have 
surpassed him. His style is incisive, gi*aphic, and brief. 
Behind his style is his penetrating and poetic insight 
which, makes it possible for him to draw out the veiy 
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soul of his subject and paint in a few telling words the 
wdiole personality. 

Here are about fifteen sketches which include those 
of Sir Radhakrishnan, Sardar ValIaV.)hbhai, Babu Rejen- 
dra Prasad, Saratchandra Bose, Chakravarti Rajagopala- 
charya, Sarojini Devi and others. 

He has come in direct contact with most of them 
in his capacity as a public worker in various fields and 
thus he adds fii’st.-hand knowledge and freshness to his 
observation anfl .study of the eminent people he has 
chasen to depict. 

However brief his sketches, he docs not seem to 
miss the essentials. Th(\v arc always a pleasant and 
profitable reading. 

R. R. Diwakar 

TELUGU 

SURYANARAYANAMURTY KATHALU : By 
Mr. A. Surynnarayannmurty, Published by Nnmmalwars, 
Madras. Post Box No. 251. Pp. 110. Price annas six. 

The book under review’ conlaiiis seven shoit stories, 
and two one-iKtt plays, w’hich may be called “ curtain 
raisers.” All the> con tribu lions. oxcei)t the last playlet, 
lack in orti.stic development and literary purpose. For 
in.stance, “ Yanadi fatthi ” is mere sob-stuff. Its rigid 
conventionality and the worn-out theme leave no im- 
pimsioii at all. There is nothing novel or original about 
the plots. The Reformist in the w'ritcr peeps out here 
and there, but fails to take any definiU* shape on account 
of the poor story-craft. He is quite' unceremoniously 
suppn\ssed. Just a man of straw’. “ Piijari ” is richly 
imaginative and full of purpase. 'riieroin w’e get a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the creative faculty of the author. 

The style is impeccable and refreshing, full of deft 
poetic touche.s wdiich go a long way in relieving the 
boredom of the sentimental col)-webs. 

KRISHNAMURTi^ KATHALU : By Mr. Tata 
Krishnamurly. Cojnes can be had of Narnmalwars, 
Madras. Pp. 1S7. Price annas six. 

Those neat and refined sketches are delightfully out 
of the onlinjxiy. The humorous ingi’odient is liberally 
.sprinkled to evoke many a hearty chuckle. The author, 
endowed with a quick eye and a keen wit, gleans comic 
situations out of the otherwise drab ovory-day life. 
What more, he h.as f,he uncommon quality of making 
you laugh at your own precious self. Sketches 2. 4 and 
5 need special mention. But the last two arc idle talk. 
His stylo is racy and lucid and has the bc‘auty of 
pro|jriety about it. In short, the book is a work of 
delicate humour .and o>x(;eIlent entertainment. It will 
ce'rtainkv dispel one’s blues. 

A. K. Row 

GUJARATI 

SAFAR NUN SAKHYA : By Harischandra Blmtt 
and Murli Thakur. Printed at the Kumar Printing, 
Ahmedahad. 1940. Thick cardboard. Pp. 41 ^. Price 
Re. I. 

Two rising writem of verses have jointly published 
them in one volume : the verses of one of them are 
headed Safar (Journey) and other poems : and of the 
other Sakhya (companionship) and other poems. They 
narrate the reaction in emotion of various scenes in 
nature and places, and also of certain situations in the 
world, in the approved modem way of such waters. 
They, by their very nature would not be able to reach 
the heart of any ordinary reader, as they would be above 
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his and understanding. Such verses are written for 
the cultured few. 

HINDUSTANI PRAVESHIKA : By Parme^Ur 
das Jain and Vallabhdas Akkad. Printed at the Swrai 
City Printirtg Press, Surat. 1940. Paper cover. Pp. 
182. Second Edition. Price annas ten. 

Only a year ago was the first edition of this book 
published but .so rapid has been its sale that the authors 
have had to bring out a new edition within a short time 
of the First one. It is a most useful publication for one 
who wants to study Hindustani, and almost every school- 
going child in Gujarat has to do it, as its study has been 
introduced in every aided school. The grammar part 
of it is tried to be rendered a.s easy as possible : besides 
that it contains .st‘veral other useful sections, such as 
a list of Gujarati words m every day use with thei^ 
Hindustani equivalents, and proverbs. On the whole as 
a pioneer effort in this direction it deserves a good wel- 
come. 

CHALANGADI : By Gijnhhai and Jugalram. 
Printed at the Nai^jivaiv Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
1941. Paper cover. Pp. 44- Illustrated. Price anrui 
one. Reirised edition. 

The picture of a child and his go-cart on the cover 
explains the contenUs of this small book. Two exports 
in the art of teaching juveniles have written it and the 
forty-four ‘‘ steps ’’ which lead the child on from knowing 
almost nothing to rf?alising his Bal Mandir stands for 
are very well thought-out and illustrated, 

KUNVARBAI NEEN MEMERUN. Edited by 
Maganbhai Parbhudas Demi. Printed at the Navjiban 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 1940. Paper cover. Pp. 
112. Price annas six. 

Premananda the most popular poet of Gujarat has 
versified an ttusi)i<'ious occa.sion in the life of Narsinh 
Mehta’s daughter, Kunvarbai, viz., her first pregnancy. 
Certain presents have to bo made from the side of the 
lady’s parents and Imr father, though rich in his devotion 
to Krishna, was a.s poor as the pr()\'orbial church mouse, 
in worldly goods. How' the lady was twitted by ladies 
of the Nugar Brahmin ca.st(?,on the indiference of his 
father, and how Lord Krishna appeared at the psychologi- 
cal moment and saved his devotee’s pre.stige is described 
by the poet so well, that the poem has become a house- 
hold word in Gujarat and learnt by heart and recited 
by ladies. Available MSS. have been collected and 
explanatory notes are given by Mr. Desai, which con- 
siderably facilitates the study of tin* text. 

JAY ANTI VYAKHYANO: Edited by Navalram 
Jagammth Trivedi, M .A. Published by the Gtijarat 
Sahitya Habha, Ahmedabad. Printed at the Aditya 
Pnnting Press, Ahmedabad. 1940. Card board cover. 
Pp. SOS. Price Rs. 2-4. 

Addresses delivered by well known literary men of 
Gujarat on the death anniversaries of, equally well 
known deceased (Kijarati writers of prose and poetry 
have been edited by Mr. Trivedi, with care and judg- 
ment and he has supplemented the text with certain 
notes at the end, which either explain misstatements 
or illustrate statem<mts in the text. The preface gives 
a sketch of the efforts of the sabha, in this direction, 
and the efforts and their accomplishment certainly do 
credit to the sabha’s work. 

fen writers, Miranbai, Akho, Premananda, Dhiro, 


Dalpatram, Narmadaskankar, Manilal, “ Bal,” Qour- 
dhanram ^d Kalapi are those selected and the addresses 
on their life and their work form a very treasure-house 
of information about tiiem and criticism of their work. 
A useful publication in every way. 

K. M. J. 

MARATHI 

KAVYA-KIRIT (A Poem on the Coronation 
Celebrations in April, 1939 of H. H. the Maharaja 
Pratapsingh Gaewad of Baroda : By the Poet Yeshwant 
{Mr. Y. D. Pendharkar) . Published by V. P. Nene., 
B.A., Baroda, and printed at the Kamatak Pre.ss, Bom- 
bay, Size Crown lOqr. Pp. 16S. Pnee Re. 1-8. 

Baroda witncsao(l a magnificent coronation-cere- 
mony, happily after sixty-four years, which was certain- 
ly a voiy long period and the au.spicious occasion not 
immiturally stirred the imagination of the poet and he 
was inspired to invoke the muse of poetry to describe 
the occasion in a befitting poem. Yeshwant had ac- 
quired a fairly high status among present Maharash- 
triyan poets and the results of his end(‘avoura is rich 
in many of the qualities of poetic compositions. Despite 
the fact that Jiry historical details and a catalogic 
enumeration of names and places hinders the flow of the 
poetic faculty, the poem, on the whole is a successful 
fulfiJnu'nt of a self-appointed task. Th(‘ des^criptions of 
the various parts of the ceremony arc boaiitiful and the 
hapj)y lines in which the poet has dealt with the princi- 
ple elements of the Vedic ceremony of (coronation offer 
an intelligent exposition of the fundamental ideas ()f 
an ancient democratic civilization. The .superb multi- 
colour cover and the (exquisite. printing of the book ate 
its special attraction. 

SHRUTI-GUNA-NATIKA (The Radio Play) : 
By Mr. Shankar Balwant Talekar. f^uhlishcrs Messrs. 
Godbole and Godbole, 205, Ihidhwar Peth, Poona City. 
Ip. m. Price Rs. 2. 

The invention of the Radio offenxl opportunities to 
the world at large of listening to voices thousands of 
miles aw’ay aud provided a new means of i)Oj)ular ent.cr- 
tainnumt to them. This is now being availed of to 
prc.sent recitals of dramatic dialogue.s accompanied by 
an appropriate audible paraphernalia. The medium of 
visualncss being naturally abs(*nt in this type of recrea- 
tion, its wave had, to be made up by a greater attention 
to the element of sound.. A transformation in the old 
type of dramati(3 performances in whi(?h the actom could 
be observed in person had already becai effected Viy the 
(jinema-films and that led to a change in the technique 
of the dramatic art and from that it was only one step 
further to the radio-drama, which by its convenient 
brevity and easy accessibility is likely to be even more 
popular than its previous forms. The author haa appencl- 
od in his book a lengthy preface of 68 pages to his 
four radio dramas us illustrations of his conception of it. 
In the preface the author has very cleverly analyzed th(^ 
chief ingredients of a drama and tried to show the differ- 
ence of treatment which each successive type of it de- 
mands; and concluded with a laying down a set of 
rules for the latest type of it. Tlie spticimens offered in 
the four short pieces are also entertaining. The book 
covers a new field in Marathi literature and is likely to 
be welcomed by the reading public as opportune and 
appropriate. 

D. N. Am 
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The Bengal Library, Calcutta, publishes 
quarterly, as Appendix to the Calcutta Gazette, 
a catalogue of books registered in the Presidency 
of Bengal. These quarterly reports will hence- 
forth be published in The Modern Review from 
time to time. 

I'he following is a list of Bengali books, 

( ullcd from the catalogue of books for the quar- 
ter ending 30th June, 1939. We have excluded 
fiom it the names of text-books as also the 
number of issues of different periodicals, wdiich 
number 133 and 137 respectively. 

Art 

lihorcr Pakhi. ^I'lio Morning Bird. By Nirmal 
(1uuidr;i Biiivd. ('olloction of miscoUanoous songs with 
their notations, Pp. 14 . 2 -f 2-1-56. 2()tlj May. 1939. 
2nd rMlition. 

BlOOKArUY 

Uaahlmpati Snhaah Chandra. By Biswaswar Das,. 
M.A. a^]). 1S2, 24th April, 1939. 

Sri Sri Ma Amwdamayi. Part II. By Gunipriya 
Devi. All uceount of tlio movoiiionts and teachings of 
a saintly lady (?allocl Anandaniayi who has a large circle 
of admirers. Pj). 29+241 -f-617+3. 3rd January, 1939. 

M annbnndra Nath Jlaycr Ckintadhara Evam Sauk-^ 
shiplu Jinani Part 1. By Hemanta Kumar Sarkar. 
Die current of thoughts of Manahimdra Nath Ray and 
a .‘^hort biography, Pp. 38. 3rd April, 1939. 

Part II. Ed, by Gunawardhane and Chuni 

l^all Tagore, x^). 53. 24th April, 1939. 

Sivami Viveknnanda. By Monoram CJuha I'liakiiita. 
l*p. 1+200. 31.s|. December, 1938. 3rd edition. 

Mahatvia Am ini Kumar. By Sarat Kumar Ray. 
Pp. 11+389. 25th March, 1939. 4th edition. 

Jivani-Konh. No. 14. By Sa^^ibhushan 'Vidyaian- 
kar. Biographical dictionary. J'p. 897-992. 1st June, 
1939. 

Drama 

Ravan Vadh Naiak. By Aghor» G-handra Ghosh. 
l*p. 1+46. 12th Ajiril, 1939, 3rd edition. 

SavUri-Solyavun Natak. Bv Aghor Cliandra Kav- 
yatirtha. Pp. 47. 11th April, ’1939. 

Durya-Sn Kan Natak, By Bhupeiidra Nath Bancr- 
ji. I’p. 1+6+98. 28th March, 1939. 

Rakta-Rckhn. The Streak of Blood. By Bishnu- 
pada Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. A Christian drama on 
tile healing of the afflicted, the oncharist, the betrayal 
by Judas and crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. Pp. 
2+2+161. 20th December, 1938. 

lAlavasan. The' P]nd of the Sport. By Brajendra 
Kumar De, M.A. A mythological drama. Pp. 1+198. 
27th Marejh, 1939. 

~ (-hand Sadagar Va Behula^Lakhindar Natak, The 
drama about the* Merchant “ Chand ” or Behula and 
Lakhindar. Ed. by Aghor Chandra Kavyatirtha. Pp. 
1+46. 12th April, 1939. 

Drongcharyya, Drona, the Instnictor in Archery. 
By Charu Chandra C-hatterjee. Pp. 2+1+62+3. 16th 
April, 1939. 

9^13 




Dhanuryapia Va Kansa Vadh Natak. The play 
about the bow sacrifice or the slaying of Kama, maternal 
uncle of Krishna. Ed. by Aghor Chandra Kavvatirtha. 
Pp. 1+46. 12th April, 1931). 

Rajn Vanabas Natak. By Gauranga Sundar Chau- 
dhuii. +'p. 1+46. 13th April, 1939. 3rd edition. 

Pancha-Chandra. The Five Moons. By Indubhu- 
san Mukhe'rji, M.A. A humorous onc-act play contain- 
ing imagimiiy conve'rsations in the other world between 
five well-known authors, namely Bharat Chandra Ray, 
Lswar (^handra Gupta, Iswarchandra V^idyasagar, Baii- 
kim Chandra Chatterji and Sarat Chandra Ohatterjee 
each extolling his own services to Bengali literature. 
Pp. 5+9-32. 12th June. 1939. 

Pashan-'Pratima. The Image of Stone. By Jnanen- 
dra Nath Gupta. Pp. 4+74. f3th May, 1939. 

Virpuja. Hero-worship. Bv Kanailal Sil. Pp. 4+ 
238. 2nd April, 1939. 

Hudor Diyr. The Marriage of an Old Man. By 
N. A. Khan. Pp. 1+42. 19th May. 1939. 

Lakshmancr Saktimd Natak. Ed. by Aghor Chan- 
dra Kavyatirtha. I'ho drama about Lakshmana being 
wounded by a javelin. Pp. 1+46. 11th April, 1939. 
Revised edition. 

Sonar Bnngla. Golden Bengal. Bv Maheiulra Nath 
Gupta, M.A.. l-f4+105-t-7; 10th June, 1939. 

Nimai^Sannytui Va Jagai-Madhai Vddhar Natak. 
Ed. by Aghor Chandra Kavyatirtha. Pp. 1+46. 131 h 
April, 193^ Revised ed. 

Ahhimxmyu Vadh Natak. By Nitai Clmran De. 
Pp. 1+46. 12th April. 1939. 3id ed. 

Harischandra Natak. Bj^ Nit*ai (''haran De. Pp. 
1+46. 13th April, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Man Bhanjan. Appeasing the jealousy (of Radha) . 
By Nitai Charan De. Pi). 1+46. 13th April, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Nauka Vilai< Va Dana^Lila. The Boat Excursion 
or the sport concc'rning a levy. Bv Nitai (Charan De. 
Pp. 1+46. 13th April, 1939. ‘ 2nd *ed. 

Sitar V(inava,s Natak, The drama about the exile 
of Rita. Bv Nitai Charan De. Pi>. 1+46, 12th April. 
1939. 3rd ed. 

Sita-IInran Natak. I'lie drama about the abduc- 
tion of Situ. By Nitai (Miariin De. Pj). 1+46. 13th 
April, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Nri^inha Avatar Va Prahlad ('harifa Natak. Ed. 
by Aghor Chandra Kavyatirtha. The drama about the 
Nrisinhn incarnalion of Vishnu or the character of 
•Irahlad. a demon Prince noted in Hindu mythology for 
his devotion to Vishnu. Pp. 1+46. 12th April, 1939. 
Revised ed. 

Sat Ma Va Vijay Vnsanta Ifatak. Ed. by Aghor 
Chandra Kavyatirtha. The step-mother or the drama 
entitled Vijay-Vfisanta. Pp. 1+46. 12th April, 1939. 
Revised ed. 

Sail Daksha-Ynjna Natak. Rati, the first wife 
of the God Siva or the drama about the sacrifice of 
Daksha. Etl. by .Aghor Chandra Kavyatirtha. Pp. 1+46. 
12th April, 1939. Revised ed. 

Ficrioitf 

Adhunik Bangla Galpa. Modern Bengali stories. 
Ed. by Premendra Biswas. Pp. 20+338. 30th April, 1939. 

Pickpocket. The Pick-pocket. A detective story. 
By Anan Ghashal. Pp. 115. 15th May, 1939. 
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Ranjan Ray. A detective story. By Anil Chandra 
Datta. rp. 1+217. 13th May, im. 

Nava Nava Rupe. By Asish Gupta. Contains a 
number of short stories. Pp. 151. SOth March, 1939. 

purer Yatri. The traveller bound for a distant 
destination. By Asutosh Bhattacharyya. Pp. 248. 8th 
May, 1939. 

Brihatiara Sambhavana. Contains twelve short 
stories. By Barcndranath Basu. Pp. 2+118. 3rd April, 
1939. 

Aranyak. Sylvan. A novel. By Bibhuti Bhushan 
Banerjee. Pp. 5+333. 21st March, 1939. 

Kinnara^Dal. A collection of short stories. By 
Bibhuti Bhusan Banerjee. Pp. 205. 2nd March, 1939. 

Alakh Chora. A juvenile story. By Bijanbihari 
Bhattacharyya. Pp. 44.. 4th May, 1939. 

Rnina~Pun. Contains six short stories. By Bijan- 
bihari Bhattacharyya. Pp. 1+108. 5th April, 1939. . 

Ogo Pushpadhanu ! By Bidhayak Bhattacharyya. 
Pp. 226. 24th March, 1939. 

Sap Ar Mcyc. Contains five short stories. By 
Biswanath Chaiidhuri. Pp. 135. 18th May, 1939. 

Rupantariia. By Byomkes Bancrji. Pp. 211. 26th 
April. 1939. 

Buhhukahn. Hunger. A Bengali translation of a 
novel of that name by the Norwegian novelist Knut 
Hamsun. Trs. by Pavitra Gangopadhyay. Pp. 1+4+289. 
10th May, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Adhunik Mcye. The modem girl. By Dipika De. 
Pp. 1 + 132. 29lh May, 1939. 

Bibi Rahima. Story of the ideal chaste woman — 
Ilahima, wife of Prophet Ayyub. By Shaikh Fazlul 
Karim. Pp. 6+191. 10th May, 1939.* 3rd cd. 

Alaukika. Supernatural one. Contains eight short 
stories. By Gopal Batabyal. P'p. 2+111. 6th April, 
1939. 

Srinuiti. By Hemcndra Prasad Ghosh. Pp. 125. 
2nd April, 1938. 2nd ed. 

Eldoradm Bondi Pri.sonor of El Dorado. An 
adaptation of an English novel, containing a juvenile 
story of an adventure. By Ilimansu Prakas liay. Pp. 
1+156. 10th May, 1939. 

Uindusihani UpnkaUia. Folk-talc's of Hindusthan. 
Trs. by Santa Devi, B.A. and Sita Devi, B.A. Ed. R.ama- 
nanda Chatterji. Pp. 4+134. 29th April, 1939. 5th ed. 

Mani-Kund(d. The Jewelled Ear-ring. Six short 
stories. By Hirendra Narayan Mukherji. Pp. 1+104. 
13th April, 1939. 

Badhu Amita. By Hirendra Nath Datta. ,Pp. 149. 
20th April, 1939. 

Fc Ghare holo-na Khela. The House where the 
Game was not played. By Ila Devi. Fp, 121. 13th 
May, 1939. 

Kshaniker Muihi Dry Bhariya. Four short stories. 
By Ila Devi. Pp. 127. 2nd April, 1939. 

Raja Vikranuidilya. By Jnanendra (!Jhandra Basu. 
Pp. 2+116. loth January, 1939. 

Robinsmi Krujio. Robinson Ousoe. By Joges 
Chandra Banerji. For juvenile readers. Pp. 89. 20th 
May, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Raktachoshar Diqvijay. The Blood-sucker’s con- 
quest of the quarters. By Jogea Chandra Banerji. A 
story of supposed travels and experiences of a bug in- 
cidentally giving much interesting information regard- 
ing various countries. Pp. 1+1+168. 11th April, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Yeial Pamhavinsati. By Kalidas Gupta. Pp. 108, 
11th April, 1939. Revised ed. 

Salrajycr Galpa. Stories of the Seven Kin^oms. 
By Kartik Chandra Dasgupta. B.A. Short stories for 
q^ildren. . Pp. 1+1+13+90. 5th April, 1939. 5th ed. 


Aphrikar Jangale. In African Forest. By Khagen- 
dranath Mitra. A story of adventure intended for 
children. Pp. 1+101. 10th April, 1939. 6th ed. 

Bhombol Sardar. Bhombol, the leader. By Kha- 
gendranath Mitra. Intended for children. Pp. 2+112. 
1st April, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Saibiriyar Pathe. On the way to Siberia. By Kha- 
gendranath Mitra. A story of adventure for juvenile 
reading. Pp. 174. 20th May, 1939. 

Jaiimcr Day. Calamity of birth. By Kshetra- 
mohan Purkayaatha. Pp. 120. 5th May, 1939. 

Pniher Bojha. Burden of tlie journey. By Kshc- 
tramohan Purkayaatha. Pp. 138. 2nd March, 1939. 

Achiri Dose. In an unknown country. By Kshitis 
Chandra Chatterjoe. Animal story. Pp. 1+105. 7th 
May, 1939. 

Ramdhanu. The Rainbow. B.y Lalitmohan Nandi, 
M.A. A collection of short stories said to have been 
adapt cxl from Tolstoi. Intended for children, pp. 1+ 
1+134. 3rd April, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Amitabher IJchchhrinkhalala, Wild behaviour of 
Amitabna. By Lilamay Dc. Short stories. Pp. 108. 
3rd May, 1939. 

Jivaricr Jayayaira. Triumphal March of Life. By 
Najrul Islam. Pp. 24+193. 7th May, 1939. 

Yugal Milan. Meeting of the couT)le. By Narayan 
Bhattacharyya. Pp. 179. 1st Juno, 1939. Qth ed. 

Mani-Dip. The Jewel Lamp. By Nasani. Short 
stories. Pp. 3+67. 23rd April, 1937. 

Kalo-bhramar. The Black Bumble-bee. By Nihar 
Ranjan Gupta. Pp. 142. 18th Ivlay, 1939. 

Ma. Mother. By Niranjan Ghosh Ray. I’p. 3+90. 
20th March, 1939. 

Matir I*utul. The Earthen Doll. By Nityanaraj'iin 
Banerji. Short storif?s. Pp. 1+118. 12th May, 1939. 

Durgam Pathe. On the impassable way. By Nri- 
pendra Krishna Chatterjee. An account of tlio explora- 
tions of five explorers. Intended for juvenile readers. 
Pp. 2+118. 28th May, 1939. 

Hanumaner Svapim Ityadi Galpa. By Parasuram. 
Short humorous stories. Pp. 1+1+140. 12th May, 
1939. 2nd ed. 

Narir Duhkha. Woman’s sorrow. By Parulbala 
Devi. Pp. 4th April, 1939. 

Chokher Jaler Pichhal Pathe. On the way (ren- 
dered) slippery by tears. By Prabhabati Devi. Short 
stories. Pp. 184. 21st March, 1939. 

Daridrycr Jtiha^. History of Poverty. By Prabha- 
bati Devi. Pp. 224. 8th^ March, 1939. 

Majiik-Jod. A pair of jewels. By Prabhas Chan- 
dra Chaudhuri. Short stories. Pp. 2+58. 9th April, 
1939. 

Rajar Chhele. The Prince. By Prabhat Kiran 
Ba.su. Intended for children. Pp. 1+76. 13th April, 
1939. 

Arali. Bv Prabodh Ghosh. Short stories. Pp. 1+ 
1+142. 15tli April, 1939. 

Pratham Prama. The first question. By Raimohaii 
Saha. Pp. 1+353. 26th May, 1939. 

Raktapayi Sabuj Molar. Ed. by Nripendra Kumar 
Basil. A detective novel. Pp. 96. 13th March, 1939. 

Homnnehn. 8th year. No. 13. Rajanir Abhijan. 
3. Ed. by Manindranath Banna. Pp. 65-96. Ist April, 
1939. 

No. 14. Nocturnal expedition. 4. Pp. 97- 

120. 8th April, 1939. 

No. 15. Dabagnir Alingan. The embrace 

of a forest fire. A detective story of Manihar Chatter- 
ji. 15th April. 1939. Pp. 1—32. 

No. 16. Pp. 33-64. 22nd April, 1939. 

No. 17. Pp. 65-96, 29th April, 1939. 
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No. 18. Fp. 97-128. 6th May, 1939. 

No. 19. Pp. 129-160. 13th May, 1939. 

No. 20. Pp. 161-184. 20th May, 1939. 

— ; Prakiyer Alo. No. 21. A detective story 

by Mrityunjay Ohatterji. Ed. by Manindranath Barrna. 
Pp. 1-52. 27th May, 1939. 

No. 22. Pp. 33-64. 3rd June, 1939. 

No. 23. Pp. 65-96. 10th Jtinc, 1939. 

Devdas. By Sarat Chandra Chatterii. Pp. 143. 8th 
May, 1939. ^th ed. 

HariUikshmi. By Sarat Chandra Chatterji. Three 
short stories. Pp. 92. 25th March, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Pandit Masai, The School Master. By Sarat 
Chandra Chat.terji. Pp. 130. 10th May, 1939. 

Pather Davi. Right of way. By Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji. Pp. 14-426. 29th April, 1939. 

Adhwiik Samaj. Modern Society, By Sasadhar 
])atta. Pp. 405. 29th May, 1939. 

Yuga^Parmiia. A girl brought up on lines (befit- 
ting the fashion) of the era. By Sasadhar Datta. Pp. 
14‘200. 30th May. 1939. 

Salirar Nava-ltup. Ed. by Dinendra Kumar Roy. 
A detective story. Pp. 278. 31st October, 1938. 

Chanchal Nisithe, In a. Restless Night. By Sau- 
riiidra Mohan Mukherjee. I’p. 226. 5th Aiml, 1939. 

Nmiha’-THp. The Midnight Tjamp. By Saurindra 
Mohan Mukherjee. Pp. 1 4-101. 3rd April, 1939. 

Chhotadcr Bankim — Kapalkundala. By Sisir Ku- 
mar Neogi, M.A.. B.L. Intended for children. Pp. 31. 
28th February, 1939. 

Alpana. Drawing with liquid rice paste. By Sunir- 
inal Basu, Shorl juvenile stories in prose and verse. 
i}"p. 14-49. 19th April, 1939. 

Lalan Phakircr Bhitc. The site of the house of 
Lalan Fakir, By Sunirmal Basu. Short stories. In- 
tended for children. Pp, 14-74. 21st May. 1939. 2nd 
ed. 

Ranga Mamar Bhanga Asar. By Sunirmal Basu. 
Short stories for children. Pp. 24-108. 24th May, 1939. 

Milan-Mala, Garland of Union. By Tarakoswar 
Sen Saatri. Pp. I4-IOI. 22nd May, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Hater Noya. By Tulsicharaii Banerji. Pp. 103. 
10th June, 1939. 3rd ed. 

History (Tncmtdino Geography) 

Jagat Kon Pathc ? Which Way the World ? By 
Jogeschandra Bagal. Contains a brief account of the 
present day political conditions of the different countries 
of the world. Intended for juvenile readers. Pp. 44- 
190. 15th May, 1939. 

ProtestanUDharmer Pratishthar Kahini. The story 
of the establishment of the Protestant faith. Pp. 64-62. 
30th May, 1939. 

Goalpara. Wall Map of Goalpara, By Sasibhu- 
shan Chatterji and Sons. 28th March, 1939. 

Mahayuddher Pore lurop. Europe after the Great 
War. By Susobhan Chandra Sarkar. Pp. 14-1754-154-1 
map. 30th March, 1939. 

Language 

Sami 0 Dipti, By Srimati Asalata Sinha. Con- 
tains discussions in the form of conversations between a 
well-educated and well-read couple, on different topics 
of literary interest. Pp. 118. 7th May, 1939. 

Bangala Kavita Vishayak Prahandha. Essay on 
Bengali Poetry. Reprint of an old book by Rangalal 
Banerji, a famous poet of the 19th centuiy, containing 
an essay read by him at the Beadon Society (in Cal- 
cutta) on the 13th May, 1852, in reply to an essay read 
at the same society by Harachandra Datta, on the 8t.h 
April, 1852, as well as the remarks of one Kailas Chandra 
Basu, both of whom dwelt on the various faults of 


Bengali poetiy. With an introduction by Brajondranath 
Banerji. Being book No. 10 of the “ Dushprapya Gran- 
thamala ’’ Series. Pp. 44-31. 31st March, 1939. 

Bangiya Mahakosh, Bengali Lexicon. Vol. II. 
No. 4. Ed. Amulyacharan Vidyabhushan. A Bengali 
Cyclopaedia. Pp. 97-128. 

— No. 5. 1st June, 1939. 

No. 6. 10th Juno, 1939. 

No. 7. 20th June, 1939. 

Tanmima (Cult of) Youthfulness. (Carried to mor- 
bid lengths). By Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A., B.L. A 
collection of three essays and three presidential ad- 
dresses delivered by the author. Pp. 6-f 128. 3rd May, 
1939. 

Bangiya Sahda-Kosh. Bengali Lexicon. Vol. III. 
Part XI (No. 55). By Haricharan Banerji. A com- 
prehensive Bengali dictionary. 13th March, 1939. 

Part XII. (No. /)6). lllh April, 1939. 

Part XIII. (No. 57). 28lh May, 1939. 

Adhunik Sahitya. Modem Literature. By Rabin- 
dranath Togore. (IJontaiiis a number of critical eastiys 
on some writers of note and some books. Pp. 1 4- 161. 
20th March, 1939. 

Lok Sahitya, Popular Jjit(U*atiire. By Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Contains essays on i)opular literature 
including nursery rhymes some of which are quoted. 
Pi), 14-115. 15th March. 1939. 2nd ed. 

Bangn-Snhitye Vpariyaser Dharn. The Trend of 
Fiction in Bengali Language. By Srncumar Banerjee, 
M.A., Ph.D. Essays on the progress and characteristics 
of Bengali fiction (old and modern). Pp. 114-640-f-12. 
5th May, 1939. 

Law 

Nutan Praja-Svatla-Ain. Now Tenancy Act. By 
Binodranjan Mitra, B.A.. B.L. Pp. 7. .^SOth March, 
1939. 

J938 Snlcr Bangiya Prnjasvatlva Vishayak iSanso-' 
dhan)Ain. The Bengal Tenancy (Amended) Act of 

1938. Ed. by Nabir Uddin Taluqdar, B.A. Pp. 18. 1st 
October, 1938. 

Rin Salisi Ain (Fa Bangadesrr Chnshi Khatak 
Vishayak Ain). By Prafullakumar Gupta. Debt 
Settlement Act or Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act, 
with explanation and notes. '?!), 224-12. 15th May, 

1939. 3rd ed. 

Farayej Siksha. Instruction on inheritance. By 
Shamsul Huq. Explains the Muhammadan law of heri- 
tanee. Pp. 2-1-47—2. Ist June, 1939. 

MbD1(31NB 

Jakshma O Takar Pratikar. Tuberculosis and its 
remedy. By Bidhubhusan Pal. Pp. 925. 10th May, 
1939. 

Homiopyathek Aushadher Sakti 0 Malra. Potency 
and Doses of Homoeopathic Medicines. By Bijay Basu. 
Pp. 104-65. 24th June, 1939. 

Sukra Pida Chikitasa. Treatment, of Spermatorrhoea. 
By Dr. Joges Chandra Maitra, B.H.M.S. Pp. 24-4—164 
4-6. 2nd March, 1939. 

Homeopyathik Matirya Medikar Reparlari. Reper- 
tory of the Homoeopathic Materia Medica. XII. By 
J. T. Kent M.D. and N. N. Ghosh, 837-916. Ist 
May, 1939. 

Latapaiar Gun, Properties of herbs. By Kunja- 
bihari Sen Kaviraj Kavibhushan. Deals with medicinal 
properties of various indigenous plants. Pp. 24-44. 12th 
April, 1939. 

Kshayrog ChUdtsa. Treatment of comsurnption. 
Mahes (jhandra Bhattacharyya & Co. Pp. 24-44. 24th 
April, 1930. 
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Fasu Chikitsa Sachitra. Treatment of Animals. 
Illustrated. Ed. by Kali iPtasanna Vidyaratna. Pp. 4-f 
64. 13th April, 1939. New ed. 

Miscellaneous 

Krishak Prajar MuktiSangram. The pe.asant 
peoples' struggle for freedom. By M. Abdul Kader. 
Pp. 1+6. 2nd December, 1938. 

Manab Dharma, Pluman Attributes. By Al-haj 
Abdul Wahed. Discusses the duties of men and women 
in the different stages and relations of life. Pp. 2+92. 
17th May, 1939. 

Navavarfthcr Ah van. Call of the now year. First 
Vaisakh, 1346. By Ajay Kri.'.lina Aeharyya, Praaanta 
Kumar Ghosh, Devaprasad Mitra and Ainiya Kumar 
Bon. Suggests measures for the improvement of the 
Brahmo Samaj. Pp. 13. 15th April, 1939. 

Akshay Frcs.*i Nulan Panjika, San 1340 sal. Koyar-^ 
tar Paujika. The Akshay Preiis New Almanae. 1346 
sal. Quarter Almanac. Pp. 48. 3rd April, 1939. 

JIalf Panjika. The Half Almanac. Pp. 

136. 3rd April, 1939. 

Full Panjiko. The Full Almanac. Pp. 320. 

3ath April, 1939. 

Baircr Dak. The External Call. By M. K. Ali. 
Contains some dissertations of a moral and religious 
character. Pp. 32. 0th June, 1939. 

Anusandhani, The Enquirer. By Amalcndu Sen, 
M.A., B.L. A book of general knowledge. Pp. 3+5+ 
365. 20th April, 1939. 

Pushpodyan. The Flower Garden. By Amarnatli 
Ray. JJeiils with the cultivation of various indigenous 
and foreign flower plants, including manuring, prepara- 
tion of soil. etc. Pp. 6+344. 14lh June, 1939. 

Bangln Bhnshar Rash tra-B kasha haihar Dabi. The 
(daim of the Bengali language to be the State language. 
Ed. by Jyotis Chandra Ghosh. Pp. 31. 15th April, 
1939. 

De.scr Kafho. Topics of the Country. By Bijay 
Kumar Das. Pp. 8. 17th February, 1939. 

Manvr Gnhliin . In th(’ deeps of the Mind. By 
Bijaylal ChattcTji. Nine essays based on the depths 
of the soul bv Dr. William Stekel. Pp. 1+95. 31.si 
March, 1939. 

Kalir Kanda. Occurrences in the Kali (?^c., ])resent 
Iron age). By Bisweswar Chowdhuri. A humorous 
criticism of the habits of modern ” Indian youths and 
girls. Pp. 8. 15th March, 1939. 

Chhclednr Khela. Children’s Play. Compiled by 
Nripendra Nath Basil. Deals with 165 outdoor games 
for children. Pp. 6+4+115. 20th June, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Banarbadi IJpanyas. Story of monkeys acting as 
complainants. By A. K. Ghani Kalambi. Story of the 
murder of one Akrarn Ali of Brahmanbaria. in the dis- 
trict of Tippera, clue to the murderers being furnished 
by a pair of monkeys. Pp. 12. 5th January', 1939. 4th 
ed. 

Hatya Lila 0 Satir Patihhakti. Sport of Murder 
and Devotion of a Chaste Woman to her Husband. 
By A. K. Ghani Kalambi. Story of the murder of a 
child by its step-mother. (P'jd. 7. 22nd April, 1939. 

Dharmmuira. Principles of Religion. By Giris 
Chandra Chakravarti, B.A. Pp. 2+17+115. 16th June, 
1939. 2nd ed. 

Ma 0 Khuku. Mother and the child. By Hemen- 
dra Kumar Bhattacharyya. Intended for children. ‘Pp. 
45. 11th April, 1939. 

Sonar Sikal Gold chain. By Ibrahim Khan, M.A., 


B.L. Collection of essays on social and economic up- 
lift of the Muhammadans, short character sketch of 
Alhaz Khwaja Kamaluddin and correspondence with the 
poet Kazi Nazrul Islam. Pp. 2+122. 8th April, 1939. 

Premcr Data Va Nulan Yug. The Basket of Love 
or The New Era. By Jahir Uddin Ahmed. Narrates 
in verse the evil effects of unrestricted freedom allowed 
to women. Pp. 13. 13th March, 1939. 

Mas-Phal. Effects (i.e., Influence) pf Montlis. By 
Jyoti Vacliaspati. An astrological treatise.- Pp. 1+1+ 
9+120. 4th May, 1939. 4th od. 

Chatiagramer Durdasagraslha Oyakf Sampalti. The 
distressed Wakf Estates of Chittagong. By Korvvad 
Ahmad Chaudhuri. 6. 17th December, 1939. 

Nalakup Va Tubr.-ii^elL The Tube-well. By Mano- 
mohan Bhaumik, B.L. Pp. 9+216. 12th May, 1939. 

Bahandla Panchali Va Narir Kautuk, Panchali 
poem on Baharullah or Fun of Women. By Md. Basi- 
ruddin Maiidal. Story of the murder of a man with 
throe wives of whom only one lamanled the the 
others wishing for the event. Pp. 8. 1st Auguf^t. 1938. 

Danbir Raja Jagal Kisorc, By Md. Gazi Mamiid 
Sarkar (Haji). Pp. 12. 27th March, 1930. 

Sohagi Bau. By Md. Saidiiddin. Condemns lh(' 
conducts of young women of llio j^^resent day. P]'. 15 
5th July, 1938 

Karmaphal Fruit of Aedion. By Miihaunnad 
Surat Ali. Describes the effects of one’s deeds in 1h(' 
next world. Pp. 8. 61 h June, 1939. 

Desa-Gaurav Vir Suhhashvr Jay. The Victoiy^ of 
Subluis, the Pride of the (Jonntrv. By Nagendra Nath 
Das. iPp. 7. 26th Llay, 1939. 

Hindu Narir Vivaha-Vichrhhcd. Divorce of Hindu 
Women. By Nagendra Nath Das. Pp. 7. 28th May, 
1939. 

Hatya Lila. Sport of Murdc'r. By Nur Muham- 
mad. Pp. 9. 20th April, 1939. 

Kalpana. Imagination. By Rabidas Saba Ray. A 
booklet containing solutions of some cro.’-s-word puzzles. 
Pp. 8. 24th April. 1939. 

Parasurain. (A great Puranic hero). By Sahaji. 
Pp. 56. 25th May. 1939. 

Saral Pak-Pranali. Ejusy (>)oking Method. l<Jd. 
by Gopal Chandra Chakravarti. Pp. 4-f64. 16th Ayu'il, 
m9. 

Paschatya Pakpranali O Brkari^Darpnn . Western 
cookery and the mirror of bak(‘^^^ By Sarat C'handra 
Ghash; B.A. Pp. 5+180. 28th February, 1939. 

Hadgop-tativa. 2nd -Khanda. Truths about the 
Sadgop caste. Bv Sarat Chandra Ghosh, B.L. Pj). 1 + 
4+264. 28th April, 1939. 

Vahu Sreni Siksha-Pranali. Method of iilural class 
teaching. By Sarat Chandra Goswami, I.S.O., B.A., 
B.T. Pp. 6+61. 27th April, 1939. 

Satarka Vnni. Me.vsage of warning. Purports to 
point out on the authority of a Biblical passage, that a 
great calamity is sure to befall mankind, indications of 
which are already available, and which can be averted 
only bv faith in God and Jesus Christ. Pp. 1+61. 6th 
April, 1939: 

Baki to ! Just Answer. By Subinay Ray Chau- 
dhuri. A book of puzzles and riddles with solutions, 
intended for children. 'Pp. 1+1+1+114. 20th May, 
1939. 

Jyotish Sastrer Yugantar. The era of change in the 
science of astronomy. By Surendnt Kumar Chakra- 
varti. Pp. 3+42. 8th May, 1939. 



THE WAR AND THE RUPEE 

By Vwf. BHABATOSH DATTA, m.a. 


V. alcutta. 


'fHE sc?rie6 of currency ordinances issued during 
t he last seven or eight months natinrally encourage 
an enquiry into the extent to which the monetary 
structure of India has been modified on account 
{)[ the war condiiions. A mojor war cannot but 
produce changes and dislocations in all directions 
oven in a country not directly implicated in it. 
In tile case of India, however, there are special 
reasons for her currency system being itffected 
}>y war conditions in p]ngland. Technically, 
India is a belligerent country, and the authorities 
guiding India’s official course of action arc 
actuated in their aciivities by considerations that 
are not sohdy Indian. It is unnecessary perhaps 
lo mention instances of policies undertaken by 
tlie (iovt'rnmeni. of India that have given loss 
l)enefit to India than to Great Britain. The 
Government of India has often to equate the real 
isterosts of Great Britain with what can be put 
forward as the inten'sts of India. 

At the end of about eighteen months of war 
we find ourselves in a complicated position. The 
rupee has b(‘en off gold ” since 1931, and by 
now of course we liave become accustoriKid to it. 
In a similar way, though we realise the necessity 
of devaluation, we have been accustomed to the 
18d. link for about a decade and a half. The 
war has, however, brought many new factors. 
\¥c have passed through a period of acute 
scarcity of metallic money and then through one 
of a plethora of one-rupee notes. We have seen 
our token coins reduced in silver contents, and 
very recently, wc have commenced using rupee 
coins with a smaller silver content than has been 
traditional and legal since 1835. We have had, 
besides, a fair volume of inflation of the ordinary 
paper currency and an inordinately large 
accumulation of sterling securities in the hands 
of the Reserve Bank of India. 

During the last war also there had been 
changes. Silver two-anna, four-anna and eight- 
anna bits gave place to nickel ones and ulti- 
mately one-rupee and two-and-a-half-rupec notes 
were issued. There was also a huge inflation — 
mainly brought about by increasing the * tempo- 
rary ’ portion of the fiduciary limit. But it is 
noteworthy that the causes that led to the issue 
of one-rupee notes in 1917 were fundamentally 
different from the causes that led to the same 
result in 1940. In 1917, the fundamental causes 





were the increase in Indian exports, decline in 
her imports, huge goverment expenditure in India, 
rise in the sterling value of the rupee to uncon- 
trollable heights, and the inordinate rise in the 
price of silver bullion. During the present war, 
exports increased at first (from Rs. 163 crores 
in 1938-39 to Rs. 203 crores in 1939-40), but 
later declined on account of shipping difficulties. 
There has been no necessity as yet of de-linking 
the rupee-sterling ratio, and tlu* price of silver 
bullion has ranged since the beginning of the w^ar 
round-about 23d. per ounce, f.c., about 10 annas 
})er tola. 

Extremely different circumstance, it thus 
appears, can bring about similar external effects. 
When the w^ir of 1914-18 broke out, there w-as at 
first a good amount of panic in the Indian 
markets. People ruvshed to the Treasury for 
encashment of paper notes, and during the first 
eight months of the war, about 10 crores of 
silver rupees flowed out of the hands of the 
Government. Th(‘ shock to confidence was also 
visible in other dina'tions, for example, in the 
demand for withdrawal of ])ostal savings Imnks 
deposits. The Government of India, however, 
successfully tided over the difficulties of the early 
months, and if no lu^w difficulties had arisen, 
everything would have been easy and smooth. 

Difficulties, however, soon came, and the first 
major symptem of these was a luige increase in 
the demand for rupees in India. The Govern- 
ment of India was spcmdirig large amounts on 
. behalf of Great Britain for buying war materials 
in India, and the Indian sellers had to be paid 
in Indian money. Besides, the excessively 
favourable balance of trade that India was then 
having on account of the w’ar demand for Indian 
goods made it necessary for the Secretary of 
State to sell large quantities of Council Bills in 
London. These Council Bills were purchased 
by the British buyers of Indian goods and were 
sent over to the Indian exporters who presented 
them at the Treasury and demanded rupees. 
The Government was thus faced with a two-fold 
increase in the demand for rupees — coming from 
those 'te whom the Government had to pay the 
price of materials purchased, and from those who 
received payment from London in Council Bills. 
It became unavoidable for the Government to 
put a large number of rupees into circulation, 
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and, for this, it was necessary to coin new 
rupees. 

And here canui the most serious diflBculty. 
Tile silver rupee since 1835 (and up till Decem- 
ber, 1940) had the standard weight of 180 grains 
or one tola, and of this 165 grains (eleven- 
twelfths of one tola) represented pure silver. 
The monetary value of the rupee was raised 
above its bullion value by the closure of the mint 
to the public in 1893, and the value-definition 
of the rupee since then has been dependent on 
currency inanageinent. The form-definition of 
the rupee, however, n inained unaltered, and the 
standards accepted in 1835 wcvre confirmed by 
the Indian Coinage Act of 190(). The Govern- 
ment would not fitifl any difficulty in coining 
new rupees so long as the rupee* contained less 
than one-ru])(‘e (to be accurate, Has. 8]>.) worth 
of silver, and as normally the price of silver kept 
much below this rate, the GoYcrninent could 
make a irrofit. from the coinage of silver rupees — 
a profit that made possible the creation of the 
Gold Standard Reserve. 

During the first half of llu* last war, the 
price of silver was about 27d. per ounce which 
was equivalent to the price of about 10 annas 
and 6 pies ])er tola. The price, how^ever, coni- 
men(?ed to rise after 1915, on account of the 
combined action of a number of causes, viz,, 
political difficnjllies in siane of the impoHant 
silver producing eountries, rise in the cost of 
production of si’.vc’r and conservation of silver 
resources in Euro[)e and America. The price of 
silver rose from 27d. per oz. in J915 to 37d. in 
1916, and to 55(1. in 1917. The price reached the 
unprec(xlentcd luright of 89d. per oz. in 1920. 
The maximum pricxi at which it was just practi- 
cable for the Government to use silver for 
making rupees was, at the. rate of exchange 
current then, 43d. per oz., and when this limit 
was crossed the i)osition of the Government 
came to a head. It was not possible for them 
to buy one tola of silver at a price higher than 
one rupee, and then, after converting it into a 
coin, to allow it to circulate at a value lower 
than the purchase price of the bullion contents. 
Private individual found it worthwhile to melt 
silver rupees and to sell the bullion in the 
market, leading to a further scarcity of the sup- 
ply of money in the markets. 

Drastic steps were iaken by the Govern- 
ment. The rupee-sterling ratio was raised and 
sought to be maintained successively at different 
levels, all higher than the standard rarle . of 
Is. 4d.; later, the exchange had to be de-control- 
led — ‘iallowing it to rise as far as the conditions 
of trade would carry it. Arrangements were 
made for the purchase of silver in America. 


The ordinary paper currency was inflated from 
Rs. 66 crores in 1914 to about 100 crores in 1918, 
and to 176 crores in 1920. Nickel tokens were 
issued to save silver. But all these measures 
proved inadequate either for stemming down the 
demand for rupees or for lowering the price of 
silver sufficiently — and, consequently, in 1917, 
onc-rupce and 2J-riipee notes had to come. 
These notes of small denomination — ^liowcver 
great their inconvenience to the masses and the 
cost of continual replacement to the Government 
— ^lindoubtedly eased a siUiaiion tliat had become 
almost desperate. 

The present war has also necessitated the 
issue of one-rupee notes and conservation and 
economy of silver. When the war commenced 
in September, 1939, the first incidence on the 
currency was not of any serious nature. A few 
days of panic were inevitabk*, but before long 
the nervousness w'as over, and India began to 
settle down to a wartime economic life. The 
Government did not meet any serious demand for 
encashment of note, anri it seemed that the 
currency was safe. As conif)Mred with tlie situa- 
tion in August, 1914, tlie first effects of the 
])rcscnt w^ar would apix^ar relatively smooth. 
The exchange and the Bank Rate were unaffec- 
t(*d, and the consumers^ difficulties were not as 
great as they might have been : in 1939, India 
was less dependent on foreign supplies for her 
ordinary consumption-goods than she was in 
1914. 

Inflation, however, soon commenced. An 
increased demand for money arose on account of 
the Government's increased expenditure for im- 
proving the defence of India, and also on account 
of the increased activities of the war-stimulated 
industries. Within the first six months of the 
war, the note-circulation increased by 26 per cent 
from Rs. 180 crores in August, 1939, to Rs. 227 
crores in February, 1940. The volume of credit 
expansion also showed a similar tendency and the 
amounts of loans and advances granted by the 
scheduled banks registered an increase of 44 per 
cent by the end of 1939. All this meant an ex- 
panded demand for rupee coins, and the Govern- 
ment first tried to meet this increased demand 
by offering supplies from the accumulated stocks. 

The upward tendency in prices and activi- 
ties did not, howevr, continue. Up till 
December, 1939, prices were rising, the general 
index on December 31, 1939, being 37 points 
higher than that on September 2, 1939. Taking 
September 2, 1939, as the base (100), the 
general price index was 137 in December, 1939, 
130 in January, 1940, 126 in February and 121 
in March. The index reached the low level of 
114 in June and . came dovm to 11 in August last. 
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The rise in the price-level in September, 1939, 
was due to a number of causes, diminution of 
foieign supplies, increased transport and 
insurance charges, holding back of stocks, 
speculation, etc. The fall in prices in the last 
winter was due mainly to nervous sales on 
account of the apprehension that Indian 
markets would have large surpluses which would 
not be exportable because of shipping difficulties. 

The panic among ihe sellers was accentuated 
in the spring. A number of sellers had kept back 
stocks in the hope of selling these to belligerent 
eountries at a high price. They came to realise 
that shipping and other difficulties would make 
it impossible for them to take advantage of the 
high prices abroad, and that they would conse- 
(piently have to release their stocks in the Indian 
markets. The iian.c and nervousness increased 
when news came of German successes in 
Norway, and later in Holland and Belgium. 
The finishing touch to the situation was given by 
I he eollafise of France and the withdrawal of the 
British Expeditionary Force in June. 

The scare in the commodity market deve- 
loped into a currency scare. People grew 
extremely nervous and began to encash notes and 
hoard the silver coins thus received. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the exact amount that w^ent into 
tlu‘ hoards; some idea can be had from the fact 
(hat the silver rupees issued in June, 1940, alone 
amounted to 13 crores of rupees. As the result 
of this lioardiiig tendency, there developed in 
the markets of India an acute scarcity of silver 
coins, and people with ten-rupee and five-rupee 
iiotivs found it extremely difficult to make small 
purchases. Cases of paper notes exchanging at 
a discount in terms of metallic money were repor- 
ted and the hoarding scare went on at an 
increasing pace. 

At first, the Government tried to bluff the 
situation away by declaring that they had 
enough silver rupees and more Jt'han enough 
stocks of silver bullion. Wlicn the demand for 
and hoarding of silver rupees showed themselves 
U) be unceasing, the Government took the initial 
sttp of rationing the amount of rupees to be 
given to individuals in exchange of notes; the 
explanation given was that the Government's 
capaeity of sup]>lying rupees was limited by the 
capacity of the Government Silver Refinery and 
of the Mint. Prosecution under the Defence of 
India Act was also started in those cases where 
deliberate hoarding could be detected. Nothing, 
however, was of any avail, and the flow of silver 
coins from the Issue offices to the hoard continued 
to gather speed. Ultimately, when the situation 
had grown beyond the limits of control, was 
issued Ordinance IV of 1940 (dated the 24th 


June, 1940) providing for the issue of Govern- 
ment of India one-rupee notes to supplement the 
stock of silver rupees. The notes were to be 
legal tender all over British India and were to 
be considered as rupee coins in respect of the 
reserve requirements of the Reserve Bank notes. 

It will be interesting to go a little behind 
the actual scenes to undertand the full story of 
the situation that necessitated the issue of one- 
rupee notes. After the phenomenal rise in the 
price of silver during the last war, followed a 
long period of very lovr prices — ^mainly due to 
the attempts of a number of countries to sell 
their surplus stocks of silver. The price of 
silver reached the rock-bottom level of 13-25d. 
per oz. (about 5 annas per tola) in 1931. In 
1934, the countries interested in silver entered 
into a Four-Year Agreement under wdiich the 
Indian (lovernment promised to sell not more 
than 36 million oz. of silver per year, while the 
Governments of the U. S. A., Australia, Canada, 
Mexico and Peru promised to purchase an equi- 
valent amount. The V. S. A. went a step further 
in 1935 : the Silver Purchase Act provided that 
the U. S. Government w^ould go on buying silver 
until the silver stocks (*onsti tilted 25 pcT cent 
of the metallic reserves and until the price of 
silver had risen up to the high level of 64d. 
per oz. (about Re. 1-8 as. per tola) . The result of 
such a policy, if consistently followed, would 
have been dangerous for silver-using countries. 
The U.S.A. commenced operations immediately 
after the Act was passed, an in April, 1935, the 
price of silver rose to 36*25d per oz., making the 
bullion value of the rupee dangerously near its 
face value. As a direct result of this rise in the 
price of silver, China had to give up the silver 
standard, and the Indian Government, in order 
to forestall an emergency, printed a large 
quantity of one-rupee notes. The anticipated 
danger, how^ever, did riot materialise on account 
of the reversal of the silver purchase policy of 
the IT. S. A. and the price of silver receded back 
to the low level of 20d. in 1936 and remained 
between 16d. and 19d. during 1936-39. The one- 
nipoe notes that were printed by the Government 
in 1935 had not therefore to be put into circula- 
tion; it was these notes that came handy in July, 
1940, and were issued to ease the situation 
created by the hoarding scare. 

Silver stocks of the Government in 
September, 1939, were 160 million oz. (capable 
of being converted into 46*55 crores of rupees 
at 165 grains to the ru^xje), in addition to 76 
crores of rupees with the Resen^cj Bank. The 
silver stock of India could have been much higher 
than this if the Government had not sold silver 
regularly from 1927 to 1^35 and again after 1936. 
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Whether tliese sales were conducted to dispose 
of what appeared to be an unnecessary surplus, 
or to give Great Britain the advantage of low 
pric(*H, or to maintain the exchange, will remain 
an open question ; but one can feel that scarcity 
of silver was a danger that the Government 
sliould have guarded against. 

A still more (luestionablc policy was 
ado])ted in 8(*i)teinbe]’, 1939. With the com- 
inencement of the war, Great Britain tried to 
husband her dollar r(‘sources, and consequently, 
prohibit(‘d imports of silver from non-sterling 
countj’ies. I'his naturally led to a rise in the 
price of silver in London Market, and the 
Indian Government in its magnanimity began to 
sell silver at 23 -Sd. |>er oz. in the Ijondon market 
— -in order to prevent a rise in the price of silver 
there. Tliis errtainiy was not in the best 
interests of India; the Indian GovcrnirKmi could 
not sure y (‘xpc^ct to gaii) by atb'mpting to lower 
the ]>ric(^ of a necessary (‘(anmodity through a 
depletion of its own stocks. In India, the 
demand for silvca* was strong, but the Govern- 
ment of India (the Reserve Bank since 
Dt^cember, 1939) sold silver in London to those 
Indian importers who paid sterling in London. 
Inqiorts of silvta* from non-Empire countries 
wer<‘ prohibited and tli(*re was consequently a 
rise in the pric(^ of silver in India. Later imports 
of si!v(*r from Aiiu'rica wen* allowed on condi- 
tion that tile Reserve Bank would control the 
price's, and that substantial share of the 
profits would go to th(* Reserve Bank. 

In .lime, 1940, therefore, the stocks of silver 
had actnally fallen low, and thi're was little forc(* 
in the Government declaration that the Issue 
offices would l)e ahU* to give rupees in exchange 
of paper notes iipto any amount. The necessity 
of issuing one-rupce notes was the most effective 
critieisni of the silver-dissipation fiolicy that the 
Government had firesistently followed for about 
thirteen years. 

During the last six months silver economy 
measurf's have been adoph'd ; these measures 
would liave bi'on unnecessary if silver stocks had 
not been frittered away before the war. An 
Act of the Indian Legislature had already reduc- 
ed early in 1940 tlie silver contents of the 
quarter-rupee pieces from eh'ven-twelfths to one- 
half. The same 50 per cent silver ratio was 
adoTited for eight-anna bits by Ordinance VI of 
1940. By another Ordinance issued on the 11th 
of October, 1940, the Government lias declared 
that Victoria rupees and half-rupees will cease 
to be legal tender after the 31st of March, 1941, 
but will sontinue to be accepted at the Treasuries 
and Post Offices till September 30, 1941, after that 
date, these coins wilLbe received at the Issue 


Department of the Reserve Bank in Calcutta 
and Bombay. The result naturally would be 
to bring back into the hands of the currency 
authorities a large quantity of old silver 
ru])ees. 

A revolutionary cliange has been brought 
about by the latest currency Ordinance issued 
on th? 22rid of December, 1940. The rupee has 
been for the last 105 years defined in form as a 
coin 1 tola or 180 grains in weight, containing 
(‘leven-tw(*lftlis of a tola or 165 grains of pure 
silver. The new ordinance authorises the issue 
of silver rupees of tlie fineness of one-iialf silver 
and one-half alloy, i.r., containing 90 grains of 
pure silver and 90 grains of other metals; thesi* 
new rupee.s contain a security edgi^ device 
which is ' considered to be a virtually absolute 
safeguard against counterfeiiing.’ Rupee coins 
of the old fineness will no longer be minted. 

'Fhese new rujiee coins are being issued to 
obviate the difficulty felt by the rural classes in 
respect of carrying and keeping small pii'ces of 
paper, and the difficulty of replacing these at a 
rapid rate. The announcement, howi'ver, maki's 
no mention of stoping the issue of ont'-rupec* 
note. Cons(‘qii(uitly, for some time at least, three 
difiVreni forms of one-rupee units will hv. in con- 
current circulation; the old 22-carat silvei* 
rupees, tin* one-rupee notes, and the now 12-carat 
silver rupees. If there is no new cause for panic, 
these thn ‘0 ty])es will smoothy (‘irculate together. 
But . if a new si^an* develops, the unavoidable 
conflict between ‘ good ^ money and ‘ bad ’ money 
will manifest itself and the old silver rupees 
will again disappear into the hoards from which 
(iicy are now slowly coming out. 

Before concluding, a word has to be said 
about the paper currency issued by the Reserve* 
Bank of India. The total volume of Reserve 
Bank note now circulating stands at 255 crores 
(January 3, 1941), which is larger by about 41 
per cent tli^n the circulation in August, 1939. 
This is not surprising in view of the increasing 
demand for all forms of currency, generated 
particularly by the war expenditure of the: 
Government and the increasing volume of busi- 
ness activities. During the last war the 
inflation of paper currency was brought 
about by changing the fiduciary limit. During 
this war, the Reserve Bank Act. has not 
been amended, because the Act gives ample 
latitude to the Bank in res]>ect of maintenance* 
of reserves. The gold reserves now amount to 
Rs. 44-41 crores and the sterling securities to 
Rs. 131 -50 crores. It should however be remem- 
bered that the gold stocks of the Reserve Bank 
are valued at Re. 1=8 '47512 grains of gold, i.c., 
at Rs.. 21-3 as-5 p. per tola. If the gold stocks 
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are re-valued at the current market price, they 
would amount to about Rs. 88 crores in value. 

The most notable feature about the reserves 
is that more than half the total note-issue of 
tlie Reserve Bank is now backed by sterling 
securities. Even in a period of normal political 
and economic life this would have been un- 
desirable, and it is many times more so when a 
major war is going on. It is doubtful wisdom 
for the central bank of any country to invest 
such a large part of its paper currency assets in 
securities of a belligerent country. The sterling 
assets in the banking department of the Reserve 
Bank have no doubt helped the Government in 
repartriating some sterling loans, but here again 
it may be asked whether the purpose behind this 
repatriation move is to make sterling available 
in England for re-invesiment in war bonds. In 


AllTigTS* HAVElSf lilt 

any case, the sterling assets of the Reserve Bahk 
seem to have exceeded what it would be necesr i 
sary, desirable and prudent to have. 

No one knows how long the war will last and 
what will be the future course of our currency ; 
changes. Every war brings new experiences and 
this time in India we have already seen much. : 
Innovations have been made in the currency 
system; the paper currency of the Reserve Bank 
has been inflated; dollar securities lield by 
Indians are being liquidated in rupees by the 
Reserve Bank and husbanded for future use; 
and, sterling loans of the (xovernment are being 
converted into rupee loans. In the midst of all 
these changes and fluctuations, tlie one thing 
that stands emphasized is that the deijendence of 
the rupee on the sterling has been solidified to a 
greater extent than perhaps it ever was. 


CALIFORNIA-AN ARTISTS’ HAVEN 

By NAGESH YAWALKAR 


“ Yosemitb valley is a scenic wonder of the 
world. It’s the wonder of Nature. Be sure you 
don’t miss it.” These were the oft-repcaicd 
words in praise by my artist colleagues during 
rny stay in U.S.A. One of the well-known artist 
friends of mine insisted that I should visit this 
place if I wanted to make ray trip to that country 
worth my while. I decided not to lose the oiipor- 
tunity of visiting this famous valley and having 
my own impression about the place. 

I left Yellow Stone Park and reached San 
Francisco after three days’ continuous drive. I 
proceeded from San Francisco after two days, 
and was really fortunate to haVe the company 
of the Manager of the Hotel where I was staying 
at San Francisco. Thanks to the facility given 
to me of his trailer and other necessary equip- 
ments by the Manager and his uncle Mr. Charlie 
for expeditions to the surrounding mountains, 
Yosemite Park and Yosemite Valley, the trip 
proved to be one of the most instructive and 
thrilling experiences of my life. 


almost all comforts. He used to store sufficient 
electricity for cooking, lighting, etc., in a battery 
which he used to charge by means of a wind- 
charger. He had even the luxury of a Radio I 



A Typical Calif<»nian Farm 

We left San Francisco in the morning and 
camped in the evening at the Faim of Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Smith was a typical representative 
of the able Californian farmers. ITiough a poor 
faime]^;~^e among, thqqeandi^—^e ^ad - All the 


Dulling of an American Red Indian in the 
neighbourhood of Yosemite 

I could not but marvel at this humble farmer 
when he told me quietly but with deserving pride 
tiiat he had listened to the lecture of MahatmA. 
Oaodhi deliyer^ at l^ondcm dwiag the 
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Table Conference through this improvised Radio 
of his. 'In view of the situation of the farm 
which was miles away from any city, having for 
surroundings nothing but the grim-featured Sierra 



On the top of the mountains of Yoseraite National 
Park in U. S. A. 


Nevada mountains and the meagre resources he 
could fall to, I had to take off my hat to the 
ingenuity of this son of the soil. My readers may 
be surprised to know that Mr. Smith, 
though an ordinary farmer, had by dint of per- 
severance and efficiency had managed to be the 
proud possessor of a motor cycle, an automobile 
lorry and a private car with a trailer out of the 
meagre resources he had at his disposal. A 
perfect farmer himself, he had the extra advan- 
tage of being a very good carpenter combined 
with a fine taste for architecture. The beautiful 
furniture made by himself and a few select 
paintings and prints encased in fraipes 
of !his own design displayed where they would 
catch the eye of the visitor, paid silent tributes 
"to Mr. Smith’s intellect and artistic temperament, 
prom what I could gather^ this Californian 
; ha4 a barrei piece of laad 


and a few pieces of wood, but it seems that he 
did not fail to make the most of the opportuni- 
ties which came his way. That is, I concluded, 
is the secret of Mr. Smith’s success in life. 

Yosbmite Valley 

Next morning we left the farm and a drive 
of 200 miles through the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains brought us to the Yosemite Valley. The 
scenery of these mountains and its beauty are 
very difficult to describe because of the variety 
of strong colours especially of the stones and 
the sky. No sooner we entered the valley, we 
were caught in surprise by tlie majestic fall 
known as Yosemite .Falls roaring down from the 
highest peak at a height of 1430 ft., and a side 
fall from tl)c main on(‘. falling in between from 
an altitude of 300 ft. This world’s largest fall 
is indeed unsurpassed. It is soniethirig out of the 
ordinary whicli can never be seen in any other 
part of the world. The picturesque mountains 



The party on the mountain top 


-are like stopping granite walls having a height 
of more than half a mile running in a continuous 
ranjp f or itov# in VftJlejrv Inhere 
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Cypnis trcos at Canncl Calif 


five falls singing and jumping from rock to 
rock in tlioir ceaseless music in harmony with 
nature. The birth place of these five falls are 
covered by snow all the time and the peaks are 
under a pinpetual veil of clouds of ever changing 
colour and hue. Among these, the Cloud licst 
Mountain is the most famous for its height, 
veiled in clouds and peeping coyly at the world 
like a queen out of the harem through her silken 
veil. 

The Mibbob Lake 

The next day before sunset, I hiked a dis- 
tance of three miles form the valley to the 
Mirror Lake in the company of the Ranger,' Mr. 
■Pyne, who gave me a brief history of this unique 
place. Mr. Pyne told me that in that particular- 
area a long time back mountains had changed 
into lakes and Mirror Lake is one of such trans- 
formations, an example of beauty and charm 
surrounded by snowy peaks of mountains and 
giant red wood and pine trees standing and 
reflecting tlicir grim features in the Lake whose 
crystal-clear water justifies the name. These red 
wood trees have turned to great jungles in the 
surrounding area aird it is extraordinary that in, 
such a vast jungle one caii travel without any 
fear of wild beaStA Those trees are so big that 


them. I had the opportunity of seeing the 
Snow Creek four miles away fi-om the Lake. 

Fire Fall 

Yosemite valley in particular, is indeed, a 
uni<iue place and is tlie centre of activities^ of 
the American j)cople and the world tourists 
during summer. 1 found to my surprise twenty- 
eight thousand visitors camping in the vall^r. 
The object of the travellers, as I see through 
Indian eyes, was nothing but to enjoy life in 
. this heavenly place, far away from tiie trammels 
of earthly cares and miseries of life. Most of 
the credit is due to the American Government 
who afford great facilities and comforts to all 
and sundry, from the man in the street to the 
millionaire, and one cannot make out the 
poor man from the rich in that crowd as every- 
body is given equal facility. One of the 
extraordinary sight which impressed me was the 
Fire Fall. I almost forgot myself admiring 
the beauty of this fall which looked to me so 
natural, a continuous flow of fire from the top 
of the glacier iwint, that for the moment, I could 
not believe that this had been done through 
human agency. This spectacular scene is second 
to none and an exhibit of perfect specimen of 
natural fire fall. It is a great diversion to the 
thousands of visitors gathered in the dark nights 
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SaM» Diversions 

On my return in the evening to my* tent 
after my hike to the Mirror Lake, I was 
rather surprised to sec my friend the hotel 
manager Mr. Kafelt and uncle Charlie in a 
quite different atmosphere. Tlie cold was severe 



The Valley of Yosemite is a mile straight down 
from this dangorous hanging rock 

and everybody had a camp fire. Around the 
fire tlie dance was going on. Some were chatting 
and telling yarns and some of them wore found 
singing songs in unison with the music of the 
natural falls around the valley. We were sur- 
rounded by the giant steep mountain walls 
standing straight that appeared to me as tliough 
they were touching the sky and standing guard 
on us. The stars twinkled and winked inter- 
mitentiy towards the spectators in the valley. 
Everyb()dy was merry and enjoying, but in 
between there was an interruption by the sudden 
appearance of wild bears, of course, without our 
permission. I was given to understand after- 
wards that these animals generally come straight 
inside the tents and eat whatever they could 
get. They disturb the \\diole place. It w^as 
great fun to watch these wild bears entering into 
somebody tont, but they were never harmful 
as they would have been if one came across 
them in the jungles. 

A Thbillinc Experience 


“ Hetch Hatchy for fishing. So I decided to 
stay in the valley and paint some sketches on 
the life of American Indians and their colourful 
dances. On this day, Mr. Pyne the ranger had 
to go to some other place and I decided to go 
alone on the top of the Yosemite falls to see the 
origin of the same. It took me not less than 
three hours to reach its snowy peak. From 
the top of the mountain I was examining 
the scenery of tlic valley below and having a 
bird’s eye view from different angles. The 
panorama that spread before me was most thril- 
ling, but before I could enjoy this to my heart’s 
content, the whole atmosphere changed into a 
horrible nightmare. Though it generally does 
not rain in summer, I found myself caught in 
one of the most dreadful storms I remember to 
have experienced and to crown all it 
began to rain very heavily. I felt just like a 
straw in a cyclone and even felt despair clutch- 
ing at my heart of ever reaching the valley and 
once more feeling the welcome w^arrath of the 
camp fire. The storm was so terrible tliat I some- 
times felt that I might be lifted off my feet and 
blown up like a kite. It was a very dreadful 
experience I had on the top of that mountain 
l>eak without any other soul to turn to for help or 
support and I do not think that I shall be ever 



Author with Uncle Chabi, an youngman of 
seventy-four, driving his car on the slopes 
of Yosemite mountains thirteen thousand 
feet above sea level 


able to forget that moment. After a few minutes 
*of battling against the storm and ijain, I was 
On the fifth day of my stay in the valley/ surprised to find the atmosphere clearing^ 
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r could see the people in the valley just like ants 
crawling. Immediately, as if by magic, the 
i iiilti-coloured rainbow, aptly described by some 
1)110 as the bridge to heaven appeared in front of 



A bravfj Rod Indian with his oaKlc-foather 
headdross and striking oostumo 

ijie and it was a scene worth seeing. I felt, that 
scene coiiipeiisatiHl the whole trouble. In spite 
of all these, 1 was feeling a bit lonely and 
dtipressed, but my depression disa])peared soon 
when I found to my surprise two youngmen of 
my age behind me. They w^ere also on the same 
journey as myself and it was with real pleasure 
that we introduced ourselves. By that time I 
was feeling very cold and I felt tlic inarrmv in 
my bones freezing. We all started descending 
so as to reach our cami)s before it w^as too late 
as otherwise it would have been impossible to 
find our way back in the night. AVhen I reached 
the camp, I was in a very bad condition; what 
with the rain and the severe cold, I was w-et 
through and through and in the tent there was 
no coal to w^arm myself. I had to take the 
hospitality of my neighbour, wdm, like eveiy 
tourist in the valley, was very good and helpful. 
With all that, I si>ent the nigld miserably and 
I do not think that anybody in the valley could 
have passed that night comfortably as all the 
tents were, wet and the cold w^as very severe. 
Naturally, people had not expected rains at that 


Glacier Point 

Next day, we had a grand programme. 
Eighteen of us decided to climb up to the Glacier 
point. It w^as an odd crowd of eighteen. There 
were a few men and women of above 50 years 
and one or two ladies of 65 even. The most 
interesting thing to me was to find an old 
Canadian lady of 65 ready to accompany us 



His deeds of valor are recorded in the feathers 
of Jiis hcadii?car. His little daughter prizes her 
dr(\ss adorned with inilk teeth of the elk 


without even a tinge of dou|)t about her ability 
to do so. We got to the point under the pioneer- 
ship of Hanger Adams, a jolly good young mati 
who was the life of our batch. After a cliinb 
gf eeyep hours we . readied Qur ctestiuatiQU, 



Bod Indian mask dancers 


Looking back now, I think that is another most 
wonderful and unique scene w'hich will remain 
ever green in iny memoiy. There was a hanging 
rock with a notice, “ Dont risk your life,” but I 
could not rc'sist myself from looking into the 
chasm of 3254 ft. from the top of the rock. There 
were many stories, about the place, of visitors 
having often fainted while looking down at th<‘ 
valley. But it was a striking view all the same. 
I can never think about that scene without a 
fflmddoT. You could see the Yoscinite Falls drop 
like a long shinning ribbon of white directly 
across the valliey and to the cast both Nevada 
and Vernal Falls glisten in majestic beauty. 

Vebnal Fall, Notada & Half Dome 

On the sixth day in the valley, I went with 
Ranger Pyne to Vernal Falla, Nevada and 
Half Dome. We were a party of thirty-two 
that day, including young kids of eighteen and 
old rpen and women up to 68. It was an example 
of the American sporting spirit. We returned 
in safety after biking twenty-seven miles that 
day. 

Red Indian Dance 

The day after, with the help of Mr. Adams, 
the ranger naturalist, I contrived to be admit- 
, ted in the society of the Red Indians. I found 
much similarity in theit ‘Peacock Dance’ to 
tJiat of oor tQartKift 


amused to find that their ' Alap ’ was somewhat 
similar to that of our music, but had most 
of the influence from the Mexican music. 

The days which I i)asscd in these places 
have left an indelible impression on my mind and 
I can say without the h^ast exaggt'iation that 
the sight of sucli a place for an artist is like a 
drop of dew fallen in t'he shell of an oyster 
whi(!h ultimately turns out into a mother of 
pearl. I had to admit, no doubt, that 
Yosemitc Valley is the land of the sceuie 
wonder of nature. 

Hence no wondcf that the idea of leaving 
Yosemite Valley was not appealing to me. 
However, I ultimately left that spectacular 
valley with high hotws of cxi)laring equally artis- 
tic centres of California, the next one being 
Carmel. 

Though I had left Yosemite Valley half- 
heartedly, for Carmel en route to Hollywood, I 
found to my satisfaction that this trip through 
Carmel was' worthwhile. There were some 
exceptionally good scenes between Carmel and 
Monteray, a distance of 16 miles, generally 
known as the “ sixteen miles drive.” At Carmel 
I was stopping with Mr. Berg who was kind 
enough to show me several beauty spots in this 
area. He took me in the morning to a special 
point in his car and left me there as 1 told him 
that I would ^etch a few seenra and eome back 





A street scene in early Los Angeles 


A Hold-Up 

The area between Carmel and Monteray is 
spotted with beautiful sceneries and the cream 
of American aristocracy liv(^s there. About 25() 
])rofessi()nal artists have their pennenant resi- 
dence in this place. Besides there is a colony 
of more than 450 artist students. There were a 
lot of things inUa’esting to an artist’s eye and 
I was able to sketch some of the world famous 
spots on the Pebble Beach. At sunset I 
sketched the Birds Rock. I was so engrossed 
in getting those brilliant colours of the sunset at 
Birds Rock that I became oblivious of the 
passing of time and when I went to the bus 
stand to return home, I found to my dismay that 
the bus had already left. I was sure that in case 
I started walking back home the same way I 
came, I would never reach it since I had no idea 
about the road. In the mean time, I was 
feeling very hungry and cold. So the next best 
thing was to go to Monteray which was nearer 
than Carmel from where I was. I took to the 
foot path and it was a tough job to plod on in 
darkness among the Cyprus trees. I was feeling 
a bit nervous when I remembered what my 
friends had told me about the numerous rattle- 
snakes in these parts. The roaring noise of the 
sea-lions and of the waves of the nearby sea 
heightened my nervousness and ultimately 
I took to singing HSndi songs. I would 
have surely looked a queer sight, with my two 


plcted and uncompleted sketches, singing in the 
dead of night in a quite unknown tongue, to a 
local man. What with the fourteen miles walk 
i did that day, the strenuous work put in 
between, and the severe cold and hunger, I was a 
very weary man by the time and it was with a 
heavy sigh of relied’ I saw a bright flash light a 
few paces away from mo. At last, I thought, 
I was near the metalled road, as I took the flash 
light to be the head lamps of a ear. In the next 
instant the light fell full in my face and a voice 
behind the light was asking me in a harsh tone 
with a pistol pointed at my head, “ Hold up your 
hands sonny.” For the first few moments, I did 
not realise what thi.s rigmarole was and I eiid not 
comply with the order. Then I remembered that 
picture “ Chicago Fire ” I had seen some time 
Back. So this was the most often heard of 
‘Hold Up’ of America. In the meantime, the 
man with the flash lamp and pistol was calling 
somebody by the name of Joe to come up. Joe 
came up and repeated the same command t o hold 
my liands Up and ultimately I did so. Joe 
proved to be an expert in flicking the purses of 
people and by the time I could say ‘Jack 
Robinson,’ my purse was in his hands. The 
total contents of my purse was only nine dollars 
and 55 cents. He kept the pine dollars and was 
kind enough to give me back the 65 cents. He 
thanked me for the nine dollars and I thanked 
him for the 66 cents. What an irony of fate ! 

I pontinued my jourpey to Monteray 
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Gilt bronze bears (Han Dynasty) 


relieved of worries as well as of funds and some 
how or other managed to rcaeh there by 10 
o’clock at night. 

A Midnight Introduction 

I had some food thanks to the bandit who 
was good enough to leave me 56cents at least and 
I decided to go back to Carmel the same night 
as I had an imiiortant interview the next morn- 
ing. This tune, I did not want to take any 
more risk by taking a short cut and hence started 
by the metalled road. It was inky black and 
the (^Jyprus trees on both sides of the road made 
it darker. The chilly wind was biting me 
through and through, but 1 set my teeth and 
proceeded. 1 came to a spot where the road 
branched to two different places, but I could not 
make out anything from the Pointer as it was 
very dark. So I waited for a car or some other 
fellow traveller like myself from wliom I could 
enquire the route. I tried several times to stop 
, a car, but the owners did not feel inclined to 
stop their car on such a dark and chilly night. 
I began to curse and swear at the cars, the owners 
and the world in general and as if Providence 
took pity on me, a big car came along and I 
waved my hands frantically, of course, with 
grave doubts about the possibility of the owner 
stopping the same, but I found with the 
pleasant^t feeling the car stopping. I mumbled 
something about my precarious position in reply 
;tp the queiy from the owner as to how 1 came 
to be stuck at such a lonely spot and such odd 
tiinb of nitpit, and enquired of the; occupant of 


surprise, I found that I was talking to a young 
lady whose outline I could see faintly in th(! dash 
board light. She was a lady who did not believe 



Vernal Fall 

surprise, 1 found that d was talkiug to a young 


Look ho ! 

Sturdy Rod Indians with thoir steeds 


tell me, Young man, don’t waste your time in 
explanation. This is not the time and place for 
it.” Well, I complied with alacrity and thank- 
fulness and I tried to express my feelings of 
gratitude which she gently cut sliort. From our 
conversation on the way. she told me that her 
father had been in Kashmir for a number of 
years and that he would be very pleased to see 
me. She insisted on my accompanying her to her 
house and though I pointed out to her the un- 
timely hour for such an interview, she simply 
laughed and told me not to worry. Accordingly, 
she took me to her house and found her parents, 
a sturdy old pair, sitting and smoking beside the 
hearth. I was duly introduced to them and the 
old man was very pleased. He thanked his 
daughter for being helpful to me and made me 
promise to come for tea next day. I thanked 
them from the bottom of my heart, wished them 
good night and left for my place which was near- 
by. I could not but appreciates the courage and 
freedom of American ladies in general and this 
young lady in particular. This accidental meet- 
ing in the dead of night at an out of the way 
place with a lady proved very useful to me 
afterwards, for during my stay at Carmel, the 
father and daughter showed me a lot of wonder- 
ful beauty spots and gave me every assistance 
possible, 

In Carmel, one day, I had a really good 
meal of chappatiei^ in one of the Mexican 
restaurants I They call; these ohappdUea 
^**^r^ ^* the Mwea^ 


A Carmel Laundry 

Another incident I remember was when I 
went to a laundry in Carmel and asked the 
laundrynian, how much he would charp me for 
washing a shirt. He told me that the charge was 
36 cents for washing a cotton shirt. When I 
told him that I had paid for the shirt only 36 ■ 
cents at the time I bought it new in India, he told 
me that the rates were fixed in Carmel by their 
Union ” and that in India there was no such 
“ Union.” 1 got annoyed and told him that he 
w^as fleecing outright, but t^ie laundryraan im- 
perturbably shrugged his shoulders and told me, 
My dear sir, in India the charge may be a cent 
or two for a shirt and ilie laundryman may 
be starving, but that does not mean that we also 
should do so. In case i was charging two cents 
for a shirt, I would not be able to live well and 
own a motor car and the thousands of dollars 
worth of the latest of machinery you find in the 
Works. I had been twice round the world, and 
I wou’d not have been able to do so if I had 
been following your Indian laundrymen. Here 
we workers are not prepared to starve and we 
generally get the worth of our work because our 
Unions see to it.” Of course, this was a sort 
of an eye-opener to me and I had to hand it over 
to that Carmel laundryman. 

In Carmel, which is one of the most ancient 
Mexican towns, I had the opportunity of pain- 
ting a number of sketched of Mexican peojple 
and their houses. These people are more artis- 
Uc than the AiUericans, I also painted thehr 
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dances which are similar to our old traditional 
dancing. I also visited Santa Barbara a typical 
Mexican town in that area. 

In Hollywood at Last 
I finally arrived in Hollywood-^he Great 
Hollywood-^he haven of the Film World. The 
very first day I reached there I saw Gitterbug 
dancing. 

I met Director Hans Drier of Paramount 
' Picture. He told me, There is a lot of interest- 
ing points in Indian Pictures. Music, dance, 
costumes, stills, etc., from an artistic point of 
view, are fascinating, but the pictures scientific- 
ally need to be much more imi)roved.’^ 

Mr. Gariefort, one of the Hollywood 
journalists who had visited India told me that 
there is really a great chance to attract audience 
for an Indian Picture in Western countries 
depicting the historical story of the Ranee of 
Jhansi. His last words were, These are the 
kinds of pictures that sell.’' 

riince mostly my interest was in art I paid 
particular attention to the settings of a Morroco 
City which were used in a picture in the Studio 
of the Twentieth Century Fox. 


I was invited to the house of Mr/ Kirk, the 
Asst. Director of the Twentieth Century Fox. His 
house was situated in the vicinity of the famous 
Beverly Hills Hotel. When we approached the 
house, it was all in darkness, but immediately 
the bonnet of the car touched a certain point in 
the gate, the gates opened automatically and an 
unseen switch operated and the whole place was 
illuminated with a number of brilliant lights. 
The gates closed automatically. The house had 
a big garden. Immediately we sat down in front 
of a round table, another switch operated a 
Radiogram and sweet music floated in the scen- 
ted atmosphere. Mr. Kirk jiressed a third switch 
and a drawer sprung up from the table in which 
cocktails and all sorts of other drinks were kept 
ready. The place ha<i all the luxuries of life and 
almost all things were done automatically. 
Very few things were to be done by human 
hands. There was a dancing hall, a swimming 
pool, a very good library and a small museum of 
paintings. There is no question about the fact 
that America is far more advanced than any 
other country in almost all respects, but as far 
as luxuries are concerned, Hollywood will give 
points to any other part of the world and still 
beat it easily I 


THE OMGIN OF THE TATA WORKS AT JAMSHEDPUR 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


Sir Stanley Reed writes in his Introduction 
to Jamsetji Nusservxmii Tata ; A Chronide of 
His Ldfe \yy F. R. Harris, that when Mr. J. N. 
Tata surveyed the almost untilled industrial field 
of India with the knowledge won from a hard 
industrial struggle, and the power accruing from 
tSie wealth success had brought him, he came 
to three main conclusions.” The first was, that 
no country could become industrially great 
which did not manufacture iron and steel.” So he 
determined to establish Works for the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel. With that object in view 
he obtained prospecting licences from the 
Government. Mr. Weld was one of the prospec- 
tors employed by Mr. Tata. The prospecting wag 
done first in the Central Provinces. It is not 
necessary to give Sere a detailed account of all 
the iron and steel investigations in that region. 
Bufl^ce it to say that, at one stage, 

Mahon had suggested that Lohara hill was 
an outcrop and that the deposits in Peepul- 
were part and parcel of the saiQe 


ore-field. Mr. Weld had some trenching work carried 
out all round the hill to find out if the ore extendetl 
any distance beyond the hill. The result of tlie inquiry 
proved that the various deposits situated at some dis- 
tance from each other were not continuous but mere 
“ pockets/' and that there was not enough ore in 
Lohara liill to justify starting iron works. 

So reluctantly they had to come to the conclusion 
that the Chanda project , must be given up, and they 
asked Mr. Tata to inform Government that it was not 
possible to start an iron and steel industiy in India. 
Mr. Weld then went alone on a final tour, inspecting 
various new coal-fields which had been founa, and 
examining all the rivers in the Central Provinces in the 
hope of finding a place where, by damming, a cheap 
water supply could be provided. He came back un- 
successful, and in the ensuing despondency all the pro- 
specting licences 'held by Mr. Tata were subsequently 
surrendered, except the one relating to Lohara. 

At this stage one of those chance incidents which 
make or mar all great enterprises stirred their energies 
afresh. Sir Dorab Tata went to Nagpur to see Sir 
Benjamin Robertson, then the Chief Secretary of the 
Central Provinces Administration, to inform him about 
the conclusion they had arrived at. The Chief Secretary 
bappepad to be out, so he drifted rather aimlesMy ibto 
the museum await his mtum. 
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There he came acrAss a geological map of Uie Central 
Provinces, printed in colours; He notio^ that the Drug 
District, near Kaipur, about 140 miles from the Chanda 
area, was coloured vety darkly, in a hue which was meant 
to indicate large deposits of iron. He called Mr. Weld, 
who had accompanied him, to look at the map. Mr. 
Weld recollected that he had seen some mention of the 
district in the reports of the Geological Survey. In a 
case in the museum they found a specimen of veiy good 
iron ore from the Drug area. Let no one say after this 
that museums in India serve no useful purpose. 

When Sir Benjamin Robertson reached his office, 
Sir Dorah reluctantly told him that it would be impossi- 
ble to work the Chanda ore unless cokcable coal could be 
obtained ntmr at hand. Ho went on to ask about Drug 
and told him what he had seen in the museum. Sir 
Benjamin prodiu^ed the records of the Geological Sur- 
vey, and it was found that fifteen years earlier Mr. P. N. 
B(jse, a Bengali, employed as a Survey Officer, had gone 
through the district looking for iron. In a report pub- 
lisluid in 1887, ho had mentioned that the neighbourhood 
was ri(?h in iron ore, but his investigations seemed to 
have been cursory, and his I'oport had long been for- 
gotten. Had Mr. Bose pushed his inquiries a little 



J. N. Tata 

farther, he would have stumbled upon one of the richest 
deposits of iron ore in the world. One wonders, after 
the revelation which was about to be unfolded to the 
Tatas, how many other stores of minerals still lie hidden 
in India, awaiting chance discovery.— -/rori and Steel in 
India, by Lovat Fraser, page 34. 

Another stage of the investigations which it 
is iiecessaiy to refer to here relates to the 

Mr. B.: If vPlBMldu^, 


Mf. Tata’s chosen lieutenant, had unflagg^pugi^ 
faith. 

But the Padampur project was never destined tb 
be begun in earnest. Although no one realized it, ftt 
crossing the boundary into Senegal, the Tatas had at 
last^ drawn near to the final goal of their endeavoursf. 

One morning, the Tata firm received a letter from ^ 
Mr. P. N. Bose, whose name was already familiar to 
them by reason of his report upon the iron deposits in /; 
the Drug district. Mr. Bose explained that he had reir 
tired from his post in the Geological Survey, and was 
now in the employment of the Maharajah of Mourbhanj. 
The State of Mourbhanj is one of the Tributary States 
of Orissa, and was then included in tlie province of 
Bengal but is now under the control of Behar. The 
Maharajah 'is subject to British suzerainty, but Exercises 
larger indej^endent powers than any of the other inde- 
pendent chiefs in Orissa. He wanted to develop his 
territories, and had engaged Mr. Bose to report upon the 
mineral resources they contained. Mr. Bose, with the 
concurrence of the Maharajah, informed Messrs. Tata 
Sons and Co. that he had found very rich deposits of 
iron, and. invited them to send representatives to inspect 
tht^ on*-fiolds. His statements were on the whole below 
the mark. In the story of the industrial development 
of India, Mr. Bose is assured of permanent mention. 
His inquiries were the prelude to the fliscoveries of 
Mr. Weld in the Drug area, and he now pointed the 
way to still more promising results. His work is one 
more refutation of the current criticism of Bengalis 
on the supposed ground that they arc not practical 
men. 

'Hie Tata partners were perplexed by the letter of 
Mr. Bose. They thought no deposits of iron in India 
could e(pml those they had discovered at Dhalli and 
Rajbara. At the same time, the statements of Mr. Bose 
were disturbing. It was clear that, ho had found im- 
portant ore-fields. They wore also well aware that more 
iron was beir\g traced in the adjacent British Districts 
of Matibhiim. Singhbhum, and Dhalbhum. All these 
districts were far closer to the Bengal coal-fields than 
8anibulp\ir, and even the state of Mourbhanj was not 
more than 150 miles eastward of their proje(;ted works. 
Suppojsing some rival firm stepped in, and reaped all 
the advantage of the shorter railway haulage ? The 
Tatas hoped eventually to make pig iron for export far 
more cheaply than anyone had ever yet done in India, 
but where would they be if others were able to make 
it cheaiwr still ? The success of their scheme depended 
on the cost of transport of their products to the coai$t, 
and still more upon the cost of assemblage of iron ore, 
coal, and limestone at their works. After ^me hasty 
statistical invf'stjgafions regarding the relative cost of 
production, they realised that they must look at 
Mourbhanj without delay. In their wanderings th^ 
continually drifted farther east..— /ror^ and Steel in Indian 
page 41. 

WJiat further His Hig^hness the Maharaja 
of Mayurbhanj and Mr. P. N. Bose did for the 
Sakchi (now Jamshedpur) project is stated 
below. 

More than one appeal was received from the 
Maharajah before the first actual visit; but at last Sir 
Dorab Tata, Mr. Perin, Mr. Weld, and Mr. Saklatwala 
went to the Mourbhanj Territory. They had to journey 
to Midnapur and thence down the East Coast to Rupsa 
junction, whence a litde narrow-gauge line took them 
to Baripada, the capital of tibe State, .32 mibs a^^^ 


m tKE AiVaiw i«4i 


Baripada is a quiet place with 6,000 inhabitants^ and 
the usual high schools, courts, public offices, and dispen^ 
sary invariably found nowadays in the chief town of a 
well-conducted protected state. The party was met by 
Mr, Bose, and afterwards received by the Maharajah, 
who welcomed them very cordially. Mr. Bose, expound- 
ed the promising results of his survey of the States 
"resources, and Mr. Weld, began afresh his interminable 
inquixies. 

After the preliminary discussions with the 
Maharajah, Sir Dorab Tata left for Calcutta. Mr. 
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Perin, and Mr. Weld accompanied by Mr. Bose, phmgcd 
into the trackless hills in the direction of the ore-fields, 
which arc situated in the north-west districts of the State. 
They were cairied in Dhoolies, and had numerous ex- 
citing and uncomfortable experiences. At length, in 
the Banangbati Sub-division, their frequent meetings 
with native iron smtdtera working with crude apparatus 
showed them that they were reaching the end of their 
long quest. In the lofty Gurumaishini Hill, which 
rises to a height of 3,000 feet, they found enormous 
deposits of iron ore, nearly as extensive as those at 
.Dnalli and Bajhara, not so comjoaet and not quite so 
rich, but more favourably situated. Tliey further found 
hundred of acres of rich ‘‘ore-float,^’ — ore lying loose 
on the surface, which required no mining, and simply 
had to^ be picked up by unskilled labour. The explorers 
m of a treasure-house far more 

valuable than most gold mines. The merest 
examiharion indicated that the aipply of ore 
extcMye* Mr. William Selkirk, minmg 


fifteen million tons of ore had been won the property 
would still be far from exhausted. For many years the 
“Float” ore alone would be sufficient to supply the 
furnaces. Mr. A. Sahlin afterwards said that the ore- 
beds consist of “intensely metamorphosed ancient sur- 
face flows. The ore, here as in Brazil, forms a solid cap 
on the tops of the mountains, and covers the slopes in 
the form of larger and smaller stones and float. The 
cost of mining is therefore very low indeed.” — Iron and 
Steel in India, page 44. • !! t| i 

It is necessary to refer here to the morally 
wrong kind of exploitation of the Swadeshi agi- 
tation in Bengal by which many Bombay 
industrialists amassed wealth, in order to con- 
trast it with the perfectly unexceptionable 
utilization of the same agitation, which had 
spread from Btmgal to other parts of India, 
by means of which the Tatas were able to secure 
enough capital for their works, which they could 
not get in England or India otherwise. 

We read in Mahatma Gandhi^s The Story 
of My Experimmts unith Truth, pp. 605-606 : 

The mill-own(T opened the eonvcTSalion. 

“ You know that there has been Swadeslii agitation 
before now ? ” 

“ Yes, I do, ’ I replied. 

“ You are also aware that in the days of the Parti- 
tion we, the mill-owners, fully exploited the Swadeshi 
nio\'ement. When it was at its height, we raised the 
I)rices of cloth, and did even worse things.” 

“ Yes, I have heard somt‘thing about it, and it has 
grieved me.” 

“ I can understand your grief, but 1 can see no 
ground for it. We are not conducting our bupine.ss out 
of philanthropy. We do it for profit, we have got to 
satisfy the shareholders. Tlje price of an article is 
governed by the demand for it. Who can check the law 
of demand and suj>ply ? The Bengalis should have 
known that their agitation was bound to send up the 
vn’ice of Swadeshi cloth bv stimulating the demand for 
it.” 

I interrupted : “The Bengalis like me wore trust- 
ful in their nature. They believed, in the fulness of 
their faith, that tlie mill-owners would not be so utterly 
selfish and unpatriotic ns to betray their country in the 
hour of its need, and even to go the length, as they 
did, of fraudulently passing off foreign cloth as Swadeshi.” 

“I knew your believing nature,” he rejoined; that 
Is why I put you to the trouble of coming to me, so 
that I might warn you against falling into the same 
error as these simple-hearted Bengalis.” 

Below are given further extracts from Mr. 
Lovat Fraser^s book, relating to the final stage 
of Ihe Jamshedpur project. All the passages 
extracted in this article from Mr. Fraser's book 
are to be found also in the life of Mr. J. N. Tata 
by Mr. Harris. * 

At this stage, which was reached in ‘the spring and 
summer of 1906, the project flagged again. A prelimi- 
nary ijrospectus was prepared and submitted to various 
financial interests in London, but unforeseen difficulties 
were encountered. There were differences about the 
degree of control which was to be entrusted to the re- 
pifeseiitatim cff B A dispc>ntion^^^a^^ 
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H. H, Sri Ramchandra Bhanj Deo, the late Maharajah 


more disconcerting was the lack of 
interest shown by the London Money 
Market, which is always ready to 
pour capital into China, or Patagonia, 
or Timbuctoo, but shows a traditional 
unwillingness to invest in new enter- 
prises in India. Sir Dorab and Mr. 

Padshah, acting for the Tatas, had, 
moreover, come into touch with 
London during one of its periodical 
phases of depression. Money was 
very “tight*’ and all fresh projects 
were looked at askance. The sum 
asked for was very large. It would 
have met with a doubtful reception 
at that moment had the works been 
projected for England; being for 
India, people buttoned up their 
pockets. Eventually, there was one 
exciting period when about four- 
fifths of the required capital was 
actually promised; but the Syndicate 
fell through, and the enterprise again 
seemed doomed, and Sir Dorab re- 
turned to India. 

For more than a year the negotia- 
tions were continued in England, but 
never with more than partial succe.ss. 

By the summer of 14K)7, however, now 
situation had been created in India. 

The “ Swadeshi ” movement, which 
on its more praiseworthy side meant 
the cultivation of the doctrine that 
the resources and the industries of 
India ought to be developed by the 
Indiana themselves, had reached its 
height. All India was talking “ Swa- 
clfishi ” and was eager to invest in 
“ Swadeshi ” enterprises. Sir Dorab 
and Mr. Padshah, who had spent 
weary months in the City of T.ondon 
without avail, after their return, con- 
ceived in conjunction with Mr. Billi- 
moria, the bold idea of appealing to 
the people of India for the capital 
needed. The decision was a risky 
one, and many predict^ed failure, but 
^was amply justified by the result, 

Tniey issued a circular, which was 
practically an appeal to Indians. It 
was followed by the publication of a praspectus, which 
bears the date August 27, 1907, Mr. Axel Sahlin, in a 
lecture delivered to the Staffordshire Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1912, has described the instant response. 
He says : 

“From early morning till late at night, the Tata 
Offices in Bombay were besieged by an eager crowd of 
native investors. Old and young, rich and poor, men 
and women they came, offering their mites and at the 
end of three weeks, the entire capital required for the 
construction requirements £1,630,000 was secured, every 
penny contributed by some 8,000 native Indians, And 
when, later, an issue of Debentures was decided upon 
to provide working capital, the entire ' issue, £400.000 
was subscribed for by one Indian Magnate, the Maha- 
raja Soindia of Gwalior.’"— Iron and Steel in India, 
page 51. 

The Tatas found it easy to raise capital 
from the propertied classes in Bombay by 
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appealing to their Swadeshisni, because many 
fK^rsons belonging to those classes there had 
been convinced by their exploitation of Bengal’s 
Swadeshisni, referred to in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Autobiography, that there was money in that 
cult. 

It has been shown above that Bengal has 
had something to do, directly and indirectly, 
with the starting of the Tata Works at Jam- 
shedpur. It continues to do its bit for these 
Works. We understand from Mr. N. N. Rak- 
shit’s address as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Prabasi Banga-Sahiiya Sam- 
melan at Jamshedpur that Bengal takes more of 
the goods manufactured at Jamshedpur than 
any other region of India. 



NA^^RANAm GtJ^A 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 

Nao&mosanath Gupta, whose death has been In 1905 he shifted to Allahabad and took up 
announced at Bandra (Bombay) , was a journali- the editorship of a weekly, the Indian People, 
ist of ^eat reputation. His father, the late started by Mr. (now Dr.) S. Sinha, which later 
Babu Mathura Nath Gupta, was a Sub-Judge on was incorporated with the Leader, of which 
in Bihar. he and Mr. (now Dr. Sir) C. Y. Chintaraani 

Nagendranath was educated at the General became joint editors. In Allahabad he came 
Assembly’s Institution (now known as the Scot- into contact with the late Pandit Moti Lai 
tish Church College) , Calcutta. Among his class- Nehru. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Sunder Lai, 
fellows was Swami Vivekananda, with whom he Pandit Madanmohan Malaviya, Dr. Satish Chan- 
stood on terms of friendship. That friendship dra Banerjee, and other distinguished citizens, 
between the two continued till the death of the From Allahabad Nagendra Babu came to 
latter. When Swami Vivekananda came .to Lahore and because of his personal friendship 
Lahore in the year 1898-99, he stayed with with the late Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia, the 
Nagendra Babu, who was then a neighbour of illustirious founder of the Tribune, he once again 
Lala Lajpat Rai, of whom, too, he was a friend, became its editor in 1909 and left in 1912. 

His knowledge of English literature was He worked as editor of the Punjabec of 
extensive. Though he did not take any degree Lahore in 1913. 

from any University, he had once to take tlie As a journalist he had the good fortune of 
M.A. class in English in a ef)llege at Lahore. coming into intimate contact with Dadabhoi 
In his early days he was fond of shooting and Naorojee, Messrs. Hume, Ranade and Gokhalc, 
took keen interest in physical culture, especial- and Lala Lajpat Rai. 

ly Indian wrestling, which he practised himself He wrote a number of Bengali novels, three 

and about which he knew much. His interest of which were contributed to Praliaiti. He tran- 
in wrestling continued even when he was old. slated Tagore’s poems, many of whidh were 
It was owing to his interest in wrestling that he published in book form in America. His transla- 
developed friendship with the well-known Indian tion of Tagore’s Vrvashi possesses considerable 
w'restlers Ghulam, Kikar Singh and Gama and merit. It ai)pcared in The Modem ketriew for 
this friendship continued up to the end. He July, 1927. 

used to invite these gentlemen to his house veiy He contributed numerous articles to The 
often. Modem Review and an English novel or 

WTien he grew old the only exercise he used romance, A Planet and a Star, in which the 

to take was brisk walking. He was so much reader is taken beyond the limits of the Earth 

interested in foot-bull and hockey that wdiile and its atmosphere to a star. It appeared in 
in Calcutta he seldom missed watching any The. Modem Review from September 1932 to 
match in these sports. April 1934. To the Bengali monthly Prabari 

He commenced his journalistic career in also he contributed many short stories and arti- 
Karaehi, where he owned and edited an English cles, besides three novels, as mentioned above, 
wedtly, the Phoenix. As editor of the Phoenix Occasionally he contributed articles to the 
be was once sentenced to a terra of imprisonment, Hindustan Review also. 

because he would not divulge the name of a cor- In 1913 ho gave up journalism as a profes- 
respondent whose letter had given rise to a law- sion and became Private Secreitary to the 

suit. He had intimate friends among distinguish- Maharaja Monindra Chandra Nandy of Cossira- 
ed Sindhis. He loved Sindh. Even late in life he bazar. From there he went to Bandra to live 
visited that province once a year. From with some of his sons. He worked with the 
Karachi he came to Lahore, where he took up Tatas also for some time, 
the editorship of the Tribune in 1892 from Mr. At the time of his death he was leading a 

BhitalakSnta Chatterjee. The Tribune was then retired life. 

a semi-weekly. Before he gave up its editorship At Bandra, Bombay, where Nagendranath 
in 1899 the paper was being published thrice a died, |ie was a neighbour of Mr. K. Natarajan 
week. Nagendra Babu went back to his home and his son Mr. S. Natarajan. ITie latter writes 
province and in Calcutta started a Bengali in The In^Kan Social Reformer from personal 
weritly called the Suprabh^. In Calcutta he knowledge; 
conducted for some time a monthly called The j.*. 

:Wuie0ieth Century with his friend Brahma- wmeh took hli 

,;hiBd^bai;^hy^.,;r;,.^ ' 


Mr, 'NagendreWa^ .Gupta : Hie dmitli 






in the early years of the ceotury, a diatinguishcd author 
in English and Benp^lee^ a man of varied information 
Mnd wide culture, has passed almost unnoticed in the 
jndian Press. Mr. Gupta was attracted from journalism 
(o a business career thirty years ago and has for some 
ion or twelve years past been living a retired life in 
ihindra. His broad human interests made him a favour- 
ite with his neighbours without distinction of race or 

{•reed His death, it is no exaggeration to say, 

lists left a void in the circles whore he had been almost 
sm institution for many years. Our deep 83011 pathy 
goes out to the family.” 

The Leader, edited by Sir C. Y. Cliintamani, 
Nagend^anath^s former colleague, pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to his memory : — 

We deeply regret the death announced in Sunday 
morning’s Lmder, of Mr. Nagendranath Gupta at the 
age of 78 at a nursing home in Bombay. Mr. Gupta 
was a distinguished journalist. He first came to be 
known to the public as editor of the Phcetiix of Karachi. 
But he rose to fame later as editor of the Tribune of 
Jjahore, whose proprietor, the late Sardar Dyal Singh 
Majithia, gave him his full confidence. The Tribune 
liecame so influential under Mr. Gupta’s editorship that 
once the local Anglo-Indian paper, the Civil and MiU’ 
tnry Gazelle, asked whether the province was lieing 
governed by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick or by the editor of 
the Tribune In the autumn of 1905 , he was 

brought over to Allahabad by Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 
to (?dit the Imiian People. He did so for four 3^ciirs, 
after which that paper was incorporated with the Leader. 
Of this paper he was the first editor with Mr. Chinta- 
mani, but he severed his (jonnection with it after seven 
months. . . . Mr. Gupta had command of a fine liter- 
ary style and wrote still better on literary topics than 
on politi(!al. He was also a story-writer, poet and artist. 
Altogether he was one of the most cultured of men and 
always lived a peaceful life. 

It is no common tribute to Mr. Gupta’s 
journalistic ability and courage which is con- 
tained in the statement of The Leader that The 
Tribune became so influential under Mr. 
Gupta’s editorship that once the local Anglo- 
Indian ]mpcr, the Civil and Military Gazette, 
asked whether the province was being governed 
by Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick or by the editor of 
The Tribune” 

The Tribune itself has come out with a fine 
editorial eulogy on the most famous of its former 
(Klitors, which runs, in part, as follows : — 

By the death of Mr. Nagendranath Gupta, familiar- 
ly known as Mr. N. Gupta, India has lost one of the 
most eminent journalists of a generation that has all 
but passed away. He had at different times been con- 
nected with some of the loading newspapers of India, 
notably the Tribune and the Panjahee in this province, 
the Leader of Allahabad and the Bengalee of Calcutta* 
But it was his editorship of the Tribune, which he rais- 
ed to the pinnacle of gloiy and made one of the first 
pap^s in India in his time, that brought him conspicu- 
ous fame. He wielded a powerful and facile pen, wrote 
English with the ease of a consummate master, had a 
charming literary style and a commanding grasp of 
political and social problems. He told the present writer 
that Mr. A* Q, Hume, the founder of the Congress, paid 
to the TrAune as edited by him the oompUm^t p( 


having the best-written editorials in India. To the ■ 
younger generation of Punjabis he is probably no better 
than a name, but in his own time he was a power in the 
province and the Tribune, as edited by him, then prac- 
tically the only Indian newspaper in this part of India, 



Nagendranath Gupta 

commanded an influence and authority which few news- 
papers can equal and none surpass in these da3'’8 when 
there are so many powerful competitors in the field. . . . 

Again : 

But it is not meroly as a journalist and a writer of 
chaste and idiomatic English that Mr. Gupta made his 
mark, though it is in these capacities that he is best 
known outside his own province. In his own province, 
as to the Bengali-speaking population in the rest of 
Jndia, he is also known for his valuable contributions 
to ^mgali literature. As a novelist, a writer of short 
stories, and an annotator of some of tlie classical Bengali 
poets Mr. Gupta earned a reputation simultaneously with 
his distinction as a journalist, and he maintained this 
reputation to the closing days of his life. Indeed, Mr. 
Gupta was so active with his pen and had such a variety 
of interests that until a short time before his death 
there had hardly been a month in which some news- 
paper or periodical or other did not contain an article 
from him. His taste was literary, and his journalistic 
work itself, unlike that of so many others, bore 
takable marks of this taste. 

The death of such a man is, indeed, a great lorn 
both to journalism and to literature. 

With his passing disappears one of the few 
remaining links between a former generation of 
litterateurs and journalists and the present one. 
Mr. Qnpta’s fine literacy style, referred 


by both The Lecuter and The Tribune, was gghitya PaMad. lie ateo edited 
referred to by Prof. Amaranatha Jha in his presi- of Govindadas. 

dential address at the recent first English Nagendranath had intimate experience of 
Conference at Lucknow, when he spoke of six provinces— Bihar, Bengal, Sindh, the Panjab, 
Nagendranath Gupta, who has retained a fine United Provinces and Bombay, and enjoyed the 
literary ^ finish even in his mpst hasty friendship of some of the most eminent sons of 
compositions.” India. No journalist or litterateur of his gene- 

ration or of the present possessed or possesses 
The literature of his province has been gu^h wide experience. The autobiographical 
enriched by his novels, short stories and articles reminiscences of such a man must be very 
and by his scholarly edition of the PadAvali)^^ of interesting and instructive. If he has left any, 
Vidyapati, claimed as their own by both Bengal gons will render a service to the country by 
and Mithila, which have had almost the same publishing them. 

script for centuries. He undertook to prepare indebted to The Tribune, for some of the 

this edition at the suggestion of the Bangiya biographical details given above. 



INDIAN WOMEN IN SCIENCE 

By SHIBA SANKER DUTIA 


At the recent twenty-eighth session of the Indian 
Science Congress held in January, 1941, at 
Benares several Indian ladies presented papers 
on different subjects. Some of them are noted 
below. One Indian lady, Mrs. Cbameli Bose, 
read a paper on Statistics and Anthropometry 
at the fourth session of the Indian Statistical 
Conference held at the same place. While it is 
gratifying to learn that Indian ladies are coming 
forward in Science, it is a matter of regret that 
■ our Muhammadan sisters are not coming forward 
to take their share in Indian Science. 

In the Section of Botany : 

1. Life-history of Euphorbia heiioscopia Linn. By 
Miss Vimala Bhalla, Lahore. 

2. The biological spectra of Matheran and Maha- 
baleswar. By F. R. Barucha and Miss D. B. Ferreira, 
Bombay. 

3. The biological spectrum of Madras. By F. R. 
Barucha and Miss D. B. Ferreira, Bombay. 

In the Section of Zoology : 

1. The spermatogenesis of Chiloftcyllium griscum 
(Muller and Henlc). By Miss C. K. Rathnavatty, 
Madras. 

2. Coprua luteum in the sea-snake Hydrophin 
cyanocinatm, Dandin. By Miss M. Samuel and 
R. Gopala Aiyar, Madras. 

In the Section of Anthropology : 

, ;i 1. Anthropometric measurements of Sukla-Yajur- 
vediya Madhyandina Brahmins. By Mrs. Irawati Karve, 
Poona. 

2- The eternal triangle in some Marathi folk-songs. 
By Mrs. Irawati Knrve, Poona. 

^ 3. Kinship «^stem and kinship usages in Maha- 

'.rastra, By Mrs. Irawati Karve, Poona. 

V In the Section of Medical and Veterinary 
'^ft^aroh.: 

;1. Effect of stilfaniamide group of drugs on blood. 
; By Mm B, Gbaudhiri, New Delhi. 

} the Section of Psychology and Educa^ 

: iiaiyd Science : 

^ L Study of j^ool liiarH By Mi»i ShauM Agar* 


2. How spontaneous drawings of children can re- 
veal the nature of their complexes— a short communica- 
tion. By Miss Dhaman Badhwar, Lahore. 

In the Section of Chemistry : 

1. Dispersion of dielectric constants of binary mix- 
tures. By Miss Nagamani Shama Rao and S. K. K. 
Jatkar, Bangalore. 

2. Absorption from the binary system benzenc- 
acetic acid. By Miss Nagamani Shama Rao and S. K, K. 
Jatkar, Bangalore. 

3. Absori>tion from the bina^ system benzene- 
ethyl-alcohol. By Miss Nagamani Shama Rao and 
S. K. K. Jatkar, Bangalore. 

4. Synthesis of aldehydo-hydroxy-benzoic and 
-napthoic acids. By Miss K. S. Radha, R. D. Desai and 
R. G. Shah, Bombay. 

5. Synthesis of dissubstitiited acrylic acids. 
By R. D. Desai and Miss K. S. Radha, Bombay. 

6. Studies in the Friedel-Craft’s reaction. Part 
VII. Condensation of polyhydroxyl phenols with acid 
anhydrides. By R. D. Desai, H. Figueredo and Miss 
V. M. Vakil, Bombay. 

7. Influence of a trace of pyridine on the condensa- 
tions of m- and p-chlorobenzald.ehydes and m-bromo- 
benzaldehyde. By K. C. Pandya and Miss . Rashami 
Bala Pandya, Agra. 

8. Reactivity of 5-substituted resorcinol derivatives. 
Part I. The condensatipn of resorcyclic acid and its 
ethyl ester with ethyl acetoacetate and malic acid. By 
Miss K. D. Gavankar and R. C. Shah, Bombay. 

9. Heterocyclic compounds. Part XYHI. Coupaa- 
rins from 4-ethyl-2-acetylresorcinol and 6-methyl-2- 
acetylresorcinol. By R. D. Desai, C. K. Mavani and 
Miss V. M. Vakil, Bombay. 

10. Preparation of activated charcoal for gas masks. 
By Miss Nagamani Shama Rao, B. S. Kulkami, L. Gopal 
Rao and S. K. K. Jatkar, Bangalore. 

It ie thus evident that women scientists of 
our country are very advanced in the matter 
of researches. If encouragement in f!he forms of 
scholarsiups, fellowships, lecturerships, etc. arc 
offe^ to them, they will coipe forward in large 
n4£^»^%d pompete with ih# 




INDIAN PEDICDICALS 



On the Roof 

The following is an extract from My Boy- . 
hood Days ” by Rabindranath Tagore, vaiblishcd 
serially in The ViHva-Bharcdi Quarierly : 

My (tJiief holiday resort was tho onfoiiced roof of the 
outer apartments. From my earliest childhood till I 
was grown uj), many xari rf days were six’iit on that 
roof in many moods and thoughts. When iny father 
was at home his room w'as on the thinl floor. How 
often 1 waU‘h(uJ him at a di-lancc', from my hiding place 
at tile head of the staircasi'. The sun had not yet riscai, 
and he sal, on the roof .silent as an image of white stone, 
his hands folded in his lap. From tinu' to time he 
would leave home for long periods in the mountains, 
and then tlie jonnu'y to th(? roof held for me the joy 
of ji voyage ihi-ough the seven .sea.«. Sitting on tho 
familiar first floor vi'rand.ah T liad daily watdied through 
the railings the' [leople going about the street. But to 
climb to that roof was to be raised beyond tho swarm- 
ing halutalions of men. When I went on to the roof 
my mind stepped proudly over ])ro.strate ('alcutta to 
where the last bhn^ of the sky mingled with tho last 
green of the earth; my eye fell on the roof of countless 
lioiises, of all .shapes and sizes, high and low, with the 
.shaggy lops of trees between. 

1 would go up S('(•r('(;l.^' to this roof, usually at mid- 
day. The midday hours liavc* always held a favseination 
for me. 'I'luy are like tln^ night of the daytime, the 
time wlien the Saianjdfii s]urit in every boy makes him 
long to quit hi> familiar surround ings. 1 put my hand 
through t.lio ialtice !uul drew the bolt of the door. Right 
ojiposite the door was a sofa, and I sat there in perfect 
blis.s of solitude. The servants who were in charge of 
me liad eaten their me.al and become drowsy, and yawn- 
ing and stretching had betaken tliemsolves to sleep on 
llu'ir mats. Thi' afternoon sunlight deepened into gold, 
and the kiti' rose screaming into the. sky. The bangle- 
seller went, crying hi.s ware-s down the o])i)Osite lane. 
By and by his cry won la pemtrate to wliere the house- 
wife lay with her loosened hair falling (oer her pillow, 
a maid-servant would bring him in, and the old bangle- 
«t;llor doxterou.sly kneadetl the tender fingers as he 
fitted on the glass banglr.s that look their fancy. Tlic 
hushed ])aus(' of that old-world midday is now no more, 
and the hawkers of the silent time are heard no longer. 
I'lio girl who in tliose days had man*ied status, nowa- 
days has still not attained it, she is learning her lessoms 
in the second class. Perhaps the banglr-.®pller runs, pull- 
ing a rickshaw, down that very lane. 

The roof was like what 1 imagined the deserts of 
tny books to be, blazing hot everywhere. A hot wind 
lan i)anting acro-ss it whiiiing up the dust, the blue of 
th(' sky paled above it. Moreover, in Ihi.*? roof desert 
1 had ‘ di.«covert3d an oasts. Nowadays the pipe water 
doe.s not reach the upper floors, but then it ran even 

to the third floor rooms. Like some jmung Living- 
stone of Bengal, alone and unaided, I secretly sought 
and found a new Nigara, the private bathroom. I 
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would turn on the tap, and 'the water would run all 
over my body. I then took a sheet from the bed and 
dried myself, looking the picture of innocence. 

CJrjKhially the holiday drew towards its close, and 
four struck on the gateway clock. The face of the sky 
on Sunday evenings was always very ill-favoured. There 
tell across it already the shadow of the coming Monday’s 
gaping jaws, open wide to swollow it in dark eclipse. 
Below at last a search had been instituted for tlic boy 
who had given lu.s guards the slip, for now it was 
t.iflin time. This part of the day w:us a red-letter time 
for'" Brajo.swar. He was in charge of buying the tiffin. 
In those days the shop-keepers did not make thirty or 
foii>' per rent y)rofit on the price of ohcd, and in odour 
atid flavour the tiffin wa.s still \m|)oisoned. When we 
got them, we lost no time eating up our ktichuri, sidgarn, 
or even abi dam. But such treats were rare. When 
the time came round and Brajeswar, with hi.® crooked 
neck still further twisted, called to us, “Look holm, 
whfit. I have l>rought you today,” what was usually to 
be found in his cone of pai)er was merely a handful of 
fried groundnuts. It was not that I did not like this, but 
its attractiveness lay in its price. 1 never made tho 
loji.^t objection, not even on the days when only sesamum 
(/ajn came out of the pnhn-leaf wrapper. 

Th(' light of day begins to grow murky. Once 
mor('. with a gloomy sjurit. 1 make the round of the 
roof. I g.aze flown at IIjo .scene below'’, where a proces- 
sion of geese has climbed out of tho tank. People have 
begun to come and go again on the steps of the ghat, 
th(' shadow’ of the banyan tree lengthen.s acros.s half 
111 .' tank, the dri\'cr of a carriage and pair i.® yelling at 
the pi'de.cjfrians in t he si reel. 

Rules of War 

Prahuddha Bharata writes editorially : 

Throughout the long eoimsc' of human history wars 
hfive been fought. Tim Clods fought the Titans. Luci- 
ier.Jed a revolt against the Eternal King of Heaven. 
Sri Rainachandra, the Man-god, routed Ravana. the 
mighty .scion of the race of .X.suras. The war between 
the Panda vas and the Jvauravas was an extremely fratri- 
cidal .strife in whicli many Kshatriya familie.s of Ancient 
India were vvijx'd out. The (Ireeks' of antiquity led an 
e.xjvedifion agaiast the Trojans. All the great epie poems 
of the world have war for their tlienu'. Arma mmmquc. 
rano. ‘ Arm.® and the man I sing,’ are the opening words 
of Virgil’.s immortal epic. Homer invokes the Mii.se 
s-.iying. 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring, 

Of woes imnumber’d. heavenly goddess sing. 

We teach the epics to our children, we glori- 
fy tlie soldiei*, taking care, of course, to show 
the bright side of the picture. How can we 
hope to make the young less war-minded ? 

So long as human nature is what it is, with its 
loves and hates, its ambitions and rivalries, conflict^ 
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are bound to be. But then there are the rules of 
the game. If these are strictly followed, the outcome 
is bound to be Honourable to both the victor and the 
vanquished. A war fought according to well defined 
rules may not leave any bitterness behind. The bitter- 
ne^ of the vanqui^dicd is dangerous for the victor as is 
evidenced by contemporary events. Wc, the men and 
women living in the world today, arc the unfortunate 
witnesses to a terrible conflict unprecedented in the 
annals of the human race, and it is more than probable 
that there will bo wars in the future for a very long 
time to come. 

For aught we know, the pacifist’s vision of 
perpetual peace may be nothing but a pleasing 
mirage. 

If war is unavoidable, humanity to save itself from 
total extinction would do well to ask the war-lords -to 
defme the rules of the game. World-opinion ought to be 
mobilised in that direction. There are armament-makers 
and war-makers ail over the world and the gambling 
for the command of the greater resources of the world 
is as prevalent among the niling classes of the ^orld, 
as the gambling for lesser stakes is among the poor. 
There is a psychological necessity for war. War fought 
according to well defined rules will be certainly more 
exciting for the combatants than an international foot- 
ball match or a pugilistic contest between two boxers 
competing for world-championsldp. While providing 
the necessary excitement for the men actually engaged 
in the contest, it will save them from the unsoldierly 
and cowardly business of killing women and children. 
Tlie ancient Ivshatriyas of this country, with their 
noble traditions of true valour would never have 
tolerated tank warfare and aerial bombing which rain 
death indiscriminately on helpless women and children. 

The Individual and the War 

Individuals suddenly discover that they are 
wanted; while during the last ten years the world 
had no meaning for\them. But then wdiat is to 
happen to them when the war ends ? In an 
article in The Aryan Path Claude Houghton 
shows that the war has given men and women 
a purpose, and the unemployed cmi>loyment. 

All we know at presemt. — after one year of war — 
is that we are moving fast and changing rapidly. Our 
destination is an unknown X, and the only method by 
which we can measure the extent to which we have 
altered is to contrast our present solves with those of a 
year ago. 

It is probably a fact that the most dramatic 
change in us during the last year is the slow 
emergence of a new self — a self to which the 
fearful has become the familiar. 

We have had to face such issues — such possibilities 
^uch catastrophic vistas — that madness was the only 
alternative to the emergence of a self which, if dire 
occasion arose, could look unmoved ‘'on that which 
might appal the devil. There is psychic self-preserva- 
tion as well as physical, and this new self is derived 
from the former. It is a response from the depths to 
the demands of a world which, to an ever-increasing 
extent, resembles an armed Bedlam. 

From the overrunning of Norway to the collapse 
fji IVanciH-with the consequent threat of invasion—- 


lifetimes of ev3>erience bave been compressed into the 
palpitating apace of a few weeks. What now is normal 
would have seemed de!iiium a year ago ; with the result 
that, today, even the dullest would be slow to set a limit 
to fantastic possibility. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
we live in terms of interjsity — ^not in terms of time. 

This wave of unprecedented experience has 
been so tidal that its ultimate effect must b.‘ 
pure conjecture, but possibly it will necessitate 
a revaluation of long-established standards. 

To hazard one guess : It may be that those books 
which have long held eminent place in our hierarchy 
will no longer be satisf 3 dng. At the risk of seeming 
paradoxical — though only the paradoxical is relevant 
today — it may be that we shall be unable to read Alice 
in Wondcrlmid, because it depicts a loo- well-ordered 
and too sane world compared with the one we know I 

Recently, and for the grimmest of reasons, 
it has become popular to emphasise the difference 
between this war and the last, but possibly one 
of the chief distinctions has been overlooked, 
which is, that whereas the 1914 war had a 
definite clearly defined start, the beginning of the 
present conflict seems vague and shadowy. 

It. is suggested that no one, old enough to remember 
the 1914 war, feels about September 3rd, 1939 as ho 
does about 4th August, 1914. The latter date recalls 
the swift descent of disjuster out of he blue : the former, 
the emergence of distister out of a mist. It follows that, 
during the 1914 war, it was. possible to dream that the 
world would return to 1913, whereas, today, no destina- 
tion of any kind is described on the dark horizons. To 
which year — preciselj’^ — ^would wo wish to letum ? 1938 ? 
1937 ? 1936 ? To the pre-Hitler years ? To the 
“ crisis of 1931 ? To doles, unemployment and Ap- 
peasement ? To the General Strike of 1926 ? 

Tk(< simple wid the dvvaslating fact is that, during 
the last ten' years, the world has become meaningless 
for many individuals. 

Now, men cannot live without a mjdJi, or a faith, 
to wliich all their experience can be referred — and re- 
lated to some principle of order. Men can face suffer- 
ing — ^they can face ruin, bereavement, death — ^providins? 
that these disasters can be fitted into a pattern which, 
as a whole, has meaning. But not otherwise. 

The economic warfare of those years eventually 
precipitated armed conflict, which was an inevitable 
develo|)ment and which, actually, represented little more 
than an intensification of the economic struggle. Ther'.* 
would have been no war if there had been no unemploy- 
ment. The essential tragedy of the whole situation 
that it would not be difficult to make a case for the 
advantages of modern war over modem “peace.” 

Despite its horrors, this war does provide 
a clear-cut objective — Victory. 

It provides, therefore, moaning and purpose. In- 
dividuals suddenly discover that they are w'anted — thi't 
they are no longer regarded ns scrap. This war provides 
a focal point for national activities. It provides em- 
ployment. 

Most unfortunately, however, there are other ad- 
vantages which can be adduced "in favour of war. B, 
and it alone, provides comradeship and le^ership. Ccu'- 
munal life ceases to be theory and api)roaches fact. 
All the creative faculties in man which are thwaT^<?d 
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in i^ace find negative — destructive — expression in 
war. 

It is said that self-preservation is the deepest in- 
stinct in men. It is a lie, of course. What men seek 
endlessly is something for which to sacrifice themselves. 
And, in the modem world, war and only war provides 
opportunity for big-scale sacrifice in common. 

One of the most remarkable psychological 
facts in the present situation is that national 
hatred, after one year of war, is less intense 
than it was in August 1915. 

Individuals find that they are divided into two 
conflicting selves : An armoured self, which confronts 
a Macbothean w’orld unmoved; and a naked self, re- 
mote from the ever-deepening reverberations of the 
hour. 

This naked self realises that, if the world is to sur- 
vive, it must be transformed, and that only a new myth, 
a new faith, can transform it — ^by creating new values, 
new objectives, and a new enduring purpose. 

Balance-sheet 

The New Review remarks : 

The year closes on a horizon red with arson and 
bloodshed; in that lurid light., the war balance-sheet 
reads decidedly in favour of Germany, howe\ er much 
the last quarter of the year was messed by lier junior 
partner. Nazi Germany is more formidable than ever 
and towers over Eurojie like a gigantic; statue a la 
Nebuchadnezzar. Brave men look without blinking at 
the statue and at the baknee-sheet. 

Nazi e(;onomic gains are huge. Europe’s heavy 
industries an* crowded along the coal and iron fields 
which spread arc-like from the Scottish Lowlands to 
Upper Silesia : along or clase to the arc lie the Midlands, 
Wales, Northern France, the Low Countries, the Sa.ar, 
the Ruhr, and Middle-Germany, what are called the 
rich districts of c.apitalism and the black areas of labour : 
Vulcan’s smithy working for Mars. A large segment 
of the arc lies within pre-war Germany which produced 
one-fifth of Europe’s manufactures, the main centre 
being the Ruhr with four-fifths of the German industrial 
(Concerns. She had enough lead, zinc and magnesium, but 
she had to import two-thirds of her iron ore arid close 
to ninety per cent of her copper; she had hardly any 
bauxite (aluminium ore), antimony, tin, molybdenum, 
tungsten, chrome, nickel. 

Conquests have greatly increased her resources; 
Austria and Czechoslovakia supply iron' ore, and were 
industiy bombed out of the Ruhr, Graz and Prague 
would prove of vital importance. Poland brought in 
zinc, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg new foundries, 
Norway molybdenum, chrome, aluminium, copper, nickel 
and also Swedish high grade ore. Occupied France (with 
19% of the world’s iron ore and 6% of its steel produc- 
tion) greatly added to Nazi affluence; and unoccupied 
France will be bled of her bauxite, textiles and rubber 
products. In short Germany actually commands about 
two-thirds of the heavy industrieis and three-fourths of 
the manufacturing capacity of Europe. 
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Unexpected Death 

Death overtakes one as soon as one’s heart fails to 
beat. Nobody can say when one will be a prey to 
death oven if one^s lotharp;ic mind be over-wnolnied 
with the news of least sorrow and anxiety ; or in 
case of a man who^e heart bef^ins to pulpitato 
vifrorously even after sli^^htest labour. The unnatural 
and untirnnly call of death makes orie such inactive 
and morbid that one cannot listen to any word, can- 
not meet with a friend nor can fulfil any desire. 
Little children, youn^? or old men and women all arc 
doomed to die as soon us their beating of heart is 
stopped. 

If the physique becomes affected with lethargy, temper 
is upset, blood less ness in body is. perceptible and 
physical organs refuse to work even iii the least 
degree, one should be moat careful for one’s own self 
and at once use “KAM SAKTl” tablet. This valued 
tablet being used for seven days only will make one's 
health totally changed. It increases blood more and 
more to strengthen the rpiiid. The suffering one will 
feel an unexpected change in his body and mind. 
This tablet removes indigestion and all sorts of 
stomach troubles as well us make one quite fit to 
digest pure ghcc and milk. No anxiety for un- 
expected death. Price per phial containing 42 tablets 
Rt. 4 four only. Sample phial containing 20 tablets 
for Ri. 2 two only. Postage -/8/- extra. 
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for ]UJJico owing to )K‘lrol shortage. Sliortage in 
jirui luejif is iindtuiiablf', Uiough the resources of the 
(jonquered countries have put. off the dfiy of crisis. 
By some soil of poetical justice, conquest, has 
(Uidfingi'red (Sermnnys position in })1ugging several 
leaks in the British lilockade ; Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway; only Portugal, Spaiti, SAveden, 
Yugoslavia and Russia remain; the leak raofet difficult 
to plug i.«4 Vludivo.stock. Moreover, we must note 
England s economic losses; !icce,ss to Swedish ore, Nor- 
way’s laocessed metals, Belgian steel, Fre-nch bauxitf' 
(?), Scandinavian timber and dairy produce from Hol- 
land and Denmark. Tradc-roiitc^s have had to be alter- 
ed and supiily reorganised; hence the severe strain on 
shipping. 

On the other hand, there remains the fact that 
England s resonnjes are ample (about 20% of the world’s 
coal, 10% of the world’s steel production). Who would 
dream of bombing her into industrial inactivity ? More- 
over with her command of the sea, she can draw from 
the inexhaustible stocks of Umj IJ. S. A. and of the 
British, French, Belgiiai and Dutch Empires. 

The Tower Of London 

By the River Thames in London sttincls one 
df the oldest fortresses in the world. It is the 
Tower of London and within its walls many of 
the most vivid incidents in British history have 
been enacted. Wo make the following extracts 
from an article by -Oliver Moore as reproduced 
by the Readers- Digest from the Smday C/zro- 
nide ; 


The '^I’ower of London, reef'iitly hit, l)y a GoriiiMn 
bomb, slands by the River Thame:^ in Britain s Capital, 
the. very heart of England. Ps gi’eat muscular walls an* 
fifteen fet't thick and ninety f(?C!t high. Its foundations 
root to (h'lilhs unknown. It is the oldest fortress in 
the world. More, il is the only fortn'ss in the world 
that has never been conquered. 

Somewliore. in its foundations is the still older fort- 
ress built by Julius Ciusar, but it was the Tower begun 
by William the Conqueror 9tX) ycnirs ago which was to 
become the heart of Britain. It is worth Doling that 
both thei:c milit-ary geniuses chose tiu^ same spot to 
mark and seal their conquest; they meet near (he main 
entrance where a part of •Cicsar’s wadi may still be seen 
in the south-east comer of William’s White Tower. 

King after king now added walls and to- 
wers witliin the central keep. 

Henry HI completed the fortress as it stands today ; 
Richard Ceeur de Lion deepened and widened- the moat ; 
Edw^ard I on his return from the Holy Land completed 
the outer defences. 

Here in its first centuries lived the King.*?: of Plugland 
Avilli State Departments for themselves and their nobles 
and barracks for the soldiery in the ramparts. Here 
was stored ammunition and food and stores and gold 
:md jpwTls so that while remaining a royal palace it 
could al'O withstand siege if need be. 

With law and layers grafted on the nation, the 
Tower became the scene of great political trials siicli 
as had not been seen before or since. With these came 
prisons where Queens and Nobles were housed and 
executeu. Here in its Palace, Kinga feasted and held 
revelry and sot out for their Coronations at WestminS' 
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I('r. W!is t.hc jincitmt. honK^ of the Knights of lh<^ 

l-Jiifli un(i lli{' (\)nrls of JudicMtnro before^ which even 
Queens were ti'icvl. Hen' was the Royal Mint for the 
»*oin of lie? realm, f.lie treasure, the regalia. Here were 
(lie State firisoiis wifli dungeons beneatli the moat with 
(heir dark cold sweating walls; the torture chambers; 
(lie chapel to which the condemiu’d were led for their 
last prayer before b(?iDg beheaded on Tower Green. 

So within the turret(‘d walls w’hich are the cradle of 
(he Rritish race, their first history played itself out, 
confined and domestht. 

It was with Queen Elizabeth that the Tower 
ceased for ever to be a Royal palace. 

Poor Elizabeth had fpent her early days there us a 
prisoner, and refused, as Sovereign, to live in a spot 
where she had spent months in hidc'ous s'uspcnse, betwo'on 
life and death. 

Rut what W'as the England’s growing great ne,ss was 
to bo the Tower's decline. Now it became little more 
than a prison and a torture-house. 

It was not till another Queen ascended the 
throne that the Tower was restored to its former 
stateliness and beauty, if not to its Royal glory. 

During Queen Victoria’s reign, the Tower was swept 
(d('an of these two centuries of mbbish and extraneous 
growth ; the towers and ramparts repaired, and, the whole 
1)1 ace reconstructed as far as possible with the old plans 
which w’ero still in existence. 

It is hard, in an ago where Londoners pay their 
sliiJlings to toKG pi-ovincial aunts and nejihews to pee 
their foremost monument and pass in neat file behind 
the Beefeaters in their Elizabethan fuffs and doublet and 
hose, to remember that once they flocked here free, to 


gloat and cheer at a popular (^xe(!utiori. or riot at an 
unpopular one. 

Two of the most horrilde W('i(^ tluit. in 168i5 of the 
handsome James, Duke of Monmouth, son of Cluirles 
IT, “the Uncrowned King” and that of tlie ('ountess 
of Salisl)in’y in 1541. The valiant old Countess who 
was 71, refused to lay hca- head on the* V)lock spying she 
had Plantageuet bloo<i in her veins and would kneel to 
none and had to be chased by the execaitionca's .Mround 
the scaffold and hacked to pieces standing. 

The Duke of Monmouth chatted with the execu- 
tioner; felt the edge of axe and badf‘ him do his work 
well and cleanly. He gave tlie man six piineas and told 
his servant to give him six more if he did his work well, 
then with great composure fitted his own m?ck to the 
block, A dreadful scene followed; three strokes were 
made but failed to sever the licad, throwing down his 
axe the executioner offered forty guineas to anyone 
who would complete the work. 

It is not in stone and mortar alone that the Tower 
is the monument of England. All her youth and grov^dh 
is wdthin its walls; all those highlights of a nation’s 
experience which afterwards men call history. 

The Mad Press World 

A clear sign that English ^opinion has 
definitely climbed back from its* June trough 
can be had from the saner and cooler attitude 
of the press towards allies and neutrals on the 
continent, even if the colonial press is lagging as 
usual. The New Re^new comments editorially : 

The wonder of wonders in the recent history of 
journalism is that Franco is given some sort of kindly 
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recognition. General Franco is no more the valet of 
Adolf or the boots of Benito ; he is a soldier, he is even 
a Spaniard, and a good Spaniard at that. He prefers 
Spain’s welfare to Nazi or Faac?ist glory; he is not a 
blood-thirsty tyrant but a broad-shouldered patriot; 
he is even said to have so heavy a task at home that he 
has little time and little taste for questionable foreign 
adventures. All that is being said in London in the 
journalists* big world, and it took only four years to 
unearth that bit of new.«. Cnlnitla and Bombay papers 
have not yet strc\s?ed tliis belated information; but of 
late editors wore away on tJioir holidays and possibly 
they have not yet recovered from their well-earned 
vacation. Faney, less tlian four years to discover the 
great secret that General Franco is a good Spaniard ! 
After all, ray masters, the world is not so veiy mad. 
Of course, even good Spaniards can do the wrong thing; 
but it is best, to know with whom we deal. 

Nazi Education 

It is a universal axiom that the nature of 
the state determines the character of education. 
Writing about Nazi education Krishna Kumar 
observes in The. TioenUeth Centwry : 

Plato stated that “ if young men have been and are 
well brought up, then* all things go swimmingly” in the 
State. 

The same principles were emphasised in the National 
State when it was laid down ; As i.s the state, so is the 
school ” and “ Whoever contro’s the child controls the 
future.*’ 

Hitler has taken a leaf from these ancient mastens 
and has applied it thoroughly to his National Socialist 
Germany. The Nazi State is an educative State par 
excellence. German education is the product of the 
Nazi view of life as Spartan education was the product 
of the Spartan view of life. It is meant to be a con- 
serving and conserv^ative force in the State. Its main 
social purpose i.s to conserve, and to transmit the Nazi 
philosophy, to the coming generations. 

There are three main points in the Nazi 
philosophy : 

Firstly, it places the community before the indivi- 
dual very distinctly and decidedly. 

There is always the idea of sacrifice present in the 
community under a dictatorship. 

The second thing which we ought to remember re- 
garding the Nazi philosophy is their conception of epm- 
raimity. The Communists also place the community 
first, but their conception of’ it is different. 

In the new Germany community — ^Volk is made up 
of all those of the same blood. It is a racial stock. 

Thus the supereme object of the German is nation- 
al exclusiveness and therefore there are to be “ no more 
human beings in Germany, only Germans.” 

The third main characteristic of the national social- 
ist philosophy is its belief in a planned leadership, not 
based on the democratic idea of leadership, which has 
a suggestion of* the survival of the fittest in its nobler 
sense, but on a selection of special individuals, who will 
then be trained in special surroundings to take their 


place at the top of the future society. Hitler remarks : 
“I must also differentiate. in estimating the worth of 
the individual within his own race. The principle that 
one people is not the same as another, applies also to 
the individual members of a national community.” 

Thus the present-day Germany believes in the ideals 
of communal and racial determinism. 

The whole German nation suffers from the race- 
cum-leadership mania. Nazi philosophy is a now credo, 
not a new ideology. 

The whole superstructure of Nazi education 
has been raised upon the three-fold bases of 
subordination of the individual to the commu- 
nity, of the concept of the racial bonds and of 
a planned leadership in society. 

It, therefore, lay.s stress upon the reproduction of 
the type, and not the individual. The e.ssential moth kI 
of education is. therefore, that of indocirination. 

According to Hitler, the main purpase of Nazi 
education is to create the political soldier, the only 
difference between him and the active soldier being that 
he is specially trained. 

All possible thing.*?, symbols and slogans, cries and 
credoes, are commandeered in the service of the Nazi 
schools. 

Hero-worship is likewise an integral part 
of Nazi education. First among heroes stands 
Der Fuehrer. 

After hearing Hitler speak at Nurenberg, Willielm 
Kubc felt as if there 8]>oke in Hitler the revelation of 
a Higher One. 

Hans Frank goes further and declares : “ Hitler 
is lonely; so is God. Hitler Is like God.” In this 
craze of hero-worship the leaser leaders also have their 
own place. The Great God, the Fuehrer, must be 
surrounded and served by the lesser gods the ‘Tciter.” 
Goeriiig, Goebbels, Hess, Frick and Rosenberg are the 
great leaders of Germany who have the privilege of 
being worshipped along with Hitler. 

Hitler has, therefore, given a new content 
and colour to the subjects taught in German 
Schools. 

He wants education to be confined to general ideas 
in a large perspective which ought to be deeply engraven, 
by constant repetition if* necessary, on the memories 
and feelings of the people, so that it could be turned to 
practical account when the opportune moment comes. 
This education must inculcate in the individual a know- 
ledge of the cultural and economic and, above all, the 
political greatness of his own country so that he could 
love, respect, and fight for it. TTiis is the spriit which 
runs through all the educational institutions of C^rmany 
from the Kindergarten to the University. 

The aim of the German education cannot be summ- 
ed up better than in Hitler’s own words : I want the 
German boy to be weather-proof, quick as a grey hound, 
tough as leather, hard as Krupp st^el. We must educate 
a new sp^pies of man, lest our people succumb to the 
degenerative tendencies of the age.” 


ERRATUM 

In this issue of The Modem Review (p. 232)'^ an illustration of gilt bronze bears has been 
inadvertently inserted in Mr. Nagesh Yawalkar’s article, Ottlifomia--«n Artists’ Haven.” 






The Question of India 

R. G. M. writes in The Commonweal : 

The question of India is important today on 
account of the rights of the Indian people and on account 
of the standing of the* British people as exponents and 
clianipions of democracy. British rule in India is now 
180 years old; India claims independence, but gets only 
some shadowy political concessions, with no real power 
either political or economic. How did this state of 
things develop, and why is it maintained ? 

Comiiaiiy rule in Bengal began with a period of 
bare plunder, which became a scandal tlie English 
Government was forced to take heed of. In 1770 came 
a famine, which killed ten million Bengalese, and in 
1789 Lord Coniwallis, sent out as Governor-General, 
reported : “ 1 may safely assert that one-third of the 

company s territory in Hindustan is now a jungle 
inhabited only by wild beasts.” 

This jilunder of India launched the Industrial Revo- 
lution in England by furnishing the capital needed foi 
large-scale manufacturing enterprise, but hitherto lack- 
ing. The new class of rich people that came with this 
revolution soon began to (luostion the trading monopoly 
of the* company. India then was a manufacturing 
(country wha«^e goods had a high standing in the world, 
and tiie company had the monopoly of trade in these; 
the British manufacturers wanted India however, bs a 
market for their goods, and as a source of raw materials. 
They prevailed at last, and the company’s monopoly 
was abolished in 1813. 

This led to the flooding of India with British 
manufacturers. A sort of one-way free trade was 
established ; British goods to India met almost no tariff, 
Indian goods to England met a high one. Indian manu- 
facturers could not stand against British machine-made 
goods so favoured, and rapidly dwindled. Prosperous 
cities fell aw^ay to small towns, and by 18^ the 
Governor-General of India could write : — The misery 
hardly finds a parallel in the history of commerce. The 
bones of the cotton weavers are bleaching the plains 
of India.” The population of the manufacturing town? 
was thrown on the villages to crow'd the agricultural 
industry 

The destruction of manufactures crowded them [the 
people! on to it [landl while high rents and increasingly 
small holdings forced them again, to become Iandle.s8 
labourers. In 1840 there were reckoned to be no land- 
less agricultural labourers; the 1881 census numbered 
them at 7J millions, the 1921 census at 21 and the 1931 
census at 33 millions, or one-third of the total of agri- 
cultoral workers. Today they are estimated at near a 
half. 

All this has meant increasing poverty, well indicAted 
by the famine death-rate throughout the 19th century. 
Famine deaths for tlie four quarters of that century are 
estimated os follows : 

First qiiarter—One million. 

Second quarter— Half a million. 

TTiird quarter— Five millions. 

Fourth quarter— Fifteen millions. 

Alony; with this growth of poverty has gone the 


decay of schools. In tlie old India each village had its 
school, no doubt often a poor one, but in 18^ Gover- 
nor Munro reckoned that in Madras Province one child 
in three learned to read, write and cipher— a higher rate 
than in Europe at that time. There were also 80,000 
village schools in Bengal, but these vanished along with 
the village system. Today two-thirds of the 700,000 
villages of India have no schools, while less than 5 per 
cent, of the {topiilation go to school at all. The illi- 
teracy rate is 92 pc*r cent., as against 94 per cent, in 
1911. In a similar period Soviet Russia reduced its 
illiteracy rate from 78 per cent, to 8 per cent. 

How Hitler Has Copied Moscow* 

The following extract is reproduced from 
Public Opinion, 

The Communist dictatorship of Moscow is the 
prototype of all totalitarian dictatorships, and upon it 
in greater or Ic.sser extent all subsequent totalitarian 
regimes, but particularly that of the Nazis, have been 
modelled. One of the most remarkable things about 
Adolf Hitler is that he has produced little or nothing 
that is truly original. Besides the Gestapo, an exact 
replica of the Cheka-Ogpu, the Press and propaganda 
apparatus of both regimes is indcntical in character. . . . 
Under both regimes education is run on similar principles. 
It is calculated primarily to prevent the youthful mind 
from imbibing any but oMcial doctrines. Essential 
subjects, such as history, literature and geography, are 
all given a strong political basis. Dissident teachers 
and professors are ruthlessly persecuted, and instruction 
and ‘ culture ’ are made to serve first and foremost Party 
ends. . . . The Reicfistag and the Soviet Union Council 
are merely audiences convened occasionally to listen 
to and ‘ ratify ’ the decisions already taken and acted 
upon by Hitler and Stalin. These bodies are not even 
endowed with consultative powers. . . . The attitude 
of both dictators toward religion is similar. Hitler’s 
hatred of (’hriitianity derives from the race of its 
founder, Stalin’s from the militant-atheist nature of 
Marxist doctrine. By different paths they arrived on 
common ground. . . . They may, even though jealously 
watching each other’s moves travel far together in their 
common hatred of democracy and- Christendom. 

Our College Students 

These comments on American College 
students, made by M. J. Adler in HarpePs, seem 
so true, unfortunately, about a large section of 
Indian students. 

The real trouble is that our college student and 
recent graduates do not take a7iy moral issues seriously, 
whether about their personal affairs or the economic and 
political problems of the nation. Their only principle 
is that there are no moral principles at all, their only 
slogan that all statements of policy, all appeals to 
standards, are nothing but slogans, and hence frauds and 
deceptions. They are sophists in the most invidious 
sense of that term which connotes an unqualified 
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Complete Cure of 
LEUCODERMA (Falhari) 

Jeoab Baba Mohammad Hayat. Khan, the late Head 
Clerk, Chief Enginf3er Secretary, P.W.I). Irrigation 
Branch, Patiala, writes: “1 am very glad to 
announce that 1 purchased myself ‘TALHART’^ the 
medicine for Ijeucoderma and applied it on the person 
of my Sister-in -Law, who was a prey to this bad 
disease. She is now compKtely cured. I am fully 
confident that all other sufierers will enjoy complete 
cure by this valued medicine.” 

This Faqiri Ointment being applied regularly for 
three days if appears to be fruitless, its price will be 
refunded. For Security you may get a letter bf 

f uarantee. Each phial priced Rt. 3-8 as. only. 
Postage -/8/-. 

Any one being able to prove falsehood of the above 
Certificate will be awaraed Rs. 1000 (one thousand) 
only in cash. 

“ARSH NASH’'-Medicine for Piles. 

On the first day of use, it will stop pain and blood- 
discharge, and by three days’ use cure Piles com- 
pletely. Price Rs. 2 two only. Postage -/8/-. 

American Medical Store, 

M. R. Box No. 52. New Delhi. 

skepticism about all moral jiulgmonts. Such .skepticism 
loads naturally to rralpolihk ; in tlie game of power 
poHt.ics— and tlu'vo is no otVaa*— only force and propa- 
giinda count. TIk' issue hot ween fascism and democra- 
cy cannot bo arguod as if tlioro wero a right and wrong 
to it. \Vhoo\ (’r wins is rigid ; whatever works is good. 
Our college students today, like Thrasymachus of old, 
H'gard just ice as nothing but the will of the stronger; 
but unlike tin? ancient sophist, they cannot make tlie 
point as clearly or defend it as w-ell. 


The Scholar’s Reward 

The l(.)t of the scholars seems to be the same 
ovoiywlK're, as Douglas Bush’s observations in 
Aitantic Monthly show. 

I'he world. expruUs scholars l,o gel their rew^ard in 
thc5 disco vt'ry of truth, and it may be hoped the world 
is right, since they get uoiliiiig else. They toil for years, 
tliey scorn df^lights and liv(‘ laboiioiis day.*^, and when 
they have written a book they are lucky if they can get 
it published. If thf'V do they usually havi^ to pay for 
it though the professorial salary doej? not allow for 
aubsidies to piiblishoi'.s. Sometimes a .scholar has the 
superlative good fortune to get a book published for 
nothing. Sometimes the work of many years cannot 
get puh’i.shed at all. It is by no means a sufficient 
<^xplanation to say (hat .scliolars can’t write; many a 
scholar writes well, luit if he objects to the cheaper arts 
of. sale«mm\.ship the world will havti none of him. The 
popular iTiiddlemun. however, spend.s n few months in 
a public library, dashes off a book in time for the 


Chriatmas lials, and receives handsouae royaltiea The 
scholar meekly accepts the way of the world, but he 
does wonder now and then why the swift-footed gentle- 
men of lettere do not more often pause to take account 
of scholars’s findings. 

A General Surveys Modem Turkey 

Brigadier General Sir Wynd'liam Deeds, 
wJio gained his exj>crience of tlie Old Turkey as 
Military Attache in Constantinople, oteerves, 
writing in Daily Telegraph (quoted in The 
Living Age), that of all the revolutions which 
have taken place since tluj end of the Great War, 
nor one has accomplished what tins one in 
Turkey has, and broken so few heads in the 
])rocess. 

Ciusting my mind back twenty-fivo years, I think of 
epidemics. 1 never travelled upcouiUry without oncoim- 
leiing cholera, smallpox or fypluis. 1 lemombor sleep- 
ing oil'' night in a wayside* the principal gue.<t- 

rooin of st'emed to be unusualiy well swept and 

garni.shed. \>dien 1 commented on tiiis lo mine ho.st 
in the morning, ho said: “Oh, yes. 'Phe room in 
wliich you slept is being used a.s llie choieni mortuary. 
Hut when we heard your Kxcellenijy was coming we 
emptied it. and gavt.* it a sjiecial clean-up I ' Today 
cholera lifis been stamped out; t.y])liu.s and smallpox 
are very rare; and a vigoroius campaign is being waged 
against other scourages. 

Again, consider the coimtiy’.s communications. 
Nevt'r shall I forget th'* old Tiirktsh roads. In the 
summer of 1913 I disembai ked at Sa.m.suti and engago<l 
a yayili (a light spring wagon) in order to carry out. 
an inspection in the five contiguous provinces, a journey 
wldch promised to last three montlis. The first, day out 
the hor.'ie.s fell through a hole dii the road, the pol(‘ 
snapiied, and we had to fa.*:hion a mjw one from the 

neighboring forest. 'J'hal — and much more -was irave! 

in tho.se days. The? (jtlur day, 1 \isited the.se s:ime 
l>roviiicos, and did the journey in griait comfort by road 
and rail and took only ten days. 

Among the vi.«ible (;hang(\s to be noted ar(^ the 
large numlier of wi‘Jl-built schools —elementary in tlie 
villages and central and lymes in the larger towns; town- 
planning of old town.s and the rapid building of new'- 
of which Ankara, a village when I last .saw it, is, of 
cour.se, tlie most notabU* ex{tmi.)le; and the large number 
of new' factone.s astablishi'd. I visited a sugar factory 
at Turkal wh(*re the j»rovisiou of .social ameiiit.ies for 
the work people was a.s goofl as you could wi.sh. Hos- 
pitals -one or two which 1 saw’ — were, a^ regard.s plan- 
ning and equipment, better than anything I have seen 
in this countiy. Day nurseries, infant, welfare center.s 
and village clinics havt* neon established- at which a great, 
deal of instruction in hygiene is given. 

There can be little doubt that women are not. a 
littlfi respon.sible for all this social activity; the women 
who today are to be met in every sphere of liumaTi 
activity— thirteen of them in Parliament. Gone are the 
black-veiled phantoms of bid days, the herpine.s of 
Pierre TiOti’s novels. 

In the administration, apathy, ineu’tia and slovenly. 
oul-of-<late methods have gone. Officials are keen and 
— governors of provinces, at any rate — are relatively 
young. And there Is no corruption. 


Printed and Published by Ramesh Chandra Roy Choudhuiy, Prabasi Pr83s, Calcutta. 
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THE GREAT SYMPHONY 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


How little I know of this mighty world. 

Myriad deeds of men, cities, countries, 

rivers, mountains, seas and desert wastes, 
so many unknown forms and trees 

have remained beyond my range of awareness. 

Great is life in this wide Earth 

and small the corner where my mind dwells. 

Deprived thus, I read. of travels; 

and, gathering glimpses from words and pictures, 
fill my empty realms of experience 

with wealth gleaned in unquenchable eagerness. 

A poet of the world am I, 

its varied voices and tunes 
find response in my flute. 

Wherever the call had come but failed, 

that void I have tried to fulfil with my dreams and imagining 
as I listened to the great harmony 

of the immense world 
surging through the silent hours 
into the recesses of my heart. 

Inaccessible snow ranges 

which stand at the fringe of the blue horizon 
have called to me again and again 
with their music uidieard. 
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The unknown star on the south pole 

sailing through the lonely night 

has touched my sleepless eyes 
with heavenly light. 

The mighty waterfall sweeping in the distance 
has S€jnt its reverberations to my heart. 

As I have listened to that one vast song of Nature 
with which poets of aU ages and lands 
have mingled their rhymes, 

1 have become one with the great symphony, 
sharing the eternal joy of being 

and the mead of universal kinship. 

Farthest stands Man, 

hidden away in the mystery of his being; 

time and space cannot encompass him. 

Truly to know him is to commune with his heart 

and love him. 

Not everywhere have 1 won access, 

my ways of life have intervened 
and kept me outside. 

The tiller at the plough, 
the weaver at the loom, 
the fisherman plying his net, 
these and the rest toil and sustain the world 
with their world-wide varied labour. 

I have known them from a corner, 

banished to a high pedestal of society 
i-eared by renown. 

Only the outer fringe have I approached, 
not being able to enter 

the intimate precincts. 

I know that die basket of songs 

becomes burdened with trinkets 
when link is lacking 

between life and life. 

And I know I have failed 

wherever my song has been left incomplete, 
wherever having traversed diverse ways 
it has yet missed reaching the all. 

So here I am waiting for the message 
from the Poet of the earth, 

of the peasant, the comrade 

whose words and deeds have achieved true concurrence. 
May his word reveal kinship, 

may he conceal not, nor hoodwink. 
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nor his verse tempt the eye alone. 

May he give what I lack. 

May he save himself from luxury 

of mimic sympathy for the labouring people, 
which professes what is not its own, 
trying to thieve that 

whose price is dearly paid. 

Come, Poet of the unknown multitudes, 
sing the scmgs of the obscure man, 

reveal to light his unspoken soul. 

Soothe his humiliated heart, 

restore life and joy and song 

to this dry and desolate land, 
bereft of music. 

Resusciale the dormant springs 
where they lie hidden 
deep in the heart of our humanity. 

May your voice reflect the joys and sorrows 
of those that stand with bowed heads 

unable to look the world in the face. 

Let the meanest minstrel with his one-stringed lyre 
add his tune 
to the resounding anthem 

at tlie great court of the Muse. 

Come, Poet, 

lead me close to theii’ hearts 

who are so far away in their nearness. 

May they win renown through your fame 

and even remain your kindred. 

To you T offer my salutation. 


Translated from the original Bengali by Dr, Amiya Chakravarty and Kshitish Roy. 
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The Great Symphony ” 

At eighty the heart of the great knower and 
lover of the universe and humanity hungers for 
greater understanding love of the All. So did 
Newton say that he was gathering pebbles on 
the shore of the vast ocean of knowledge. 

Mr. Amery Earns His Salary 

Though the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India has to think liard and work hard as a 
diplomat, it must not be thought for that reason 
that the post of Ins official superior, the Secretary 
of State for India, is a sinecure. He, too, has to 
earn and does earn his salary. 

It would seem that there were arrangements 
to see that every now and then some newspaper 
man or some news agency interviewed him and 
got from him his opinions on Indian questions. 
Similarly, arrangements would seem to exist 
to furnish him with inappropriate occasions to 
make pronouncements on Indian problems. 
Perhaps, too, questions on the Indian situation 
are asked in the House of Commons according 
to schedule, in order to give the Secret aiy of 
State opportunities to refer again and again to 
the momentous and epocli-making statements 
made in August and November last and to tell 
Indians that the most generous offer made there- 
in still holds the field — ^that “ the door is still 
open, and that the initiative must now come 
from India — ^Britain having done all she should 
and could do I ” 

No utterance of any description relating 
to India, failing from the lips of Mr. Amery, is 
perhaps considered by him complete without a 
reference to India’s diversity, with the conclu- 
sion that Britain can do nothing for the 
constitutional process of India until and unless 
all parties in India forget their differences and 
become united. 

The vocal efforts which the Secretary of 
State is thus called upon to make, together with 
the mental exertion lying at their back, are 
undoubtedly worth the salary which he draws, 
.^d he does some other work also. Whether all 
this labour is of any use to India from our point 
of view is immaterial. If British interests are 
safeguarded thereby, that is all that really 
matters. 

Mr. Amery’s Unity of India 

In some of Mr. Amery’s utterances he has 
referred in some passages to and dwelt on the 


unity of India. Those among us who like to 
discover in the utterances of prominent British 
politicians a reco^ition of the fact of India 
being one indivisible country and of Indians 
being one people— which is an essential part of 
the political creed of Indian nationalists, have 
thought that these passages in Mr. Amery’s 
speeches show that his views on Indian unity 
are the same as those of Indian nationalists. 

If that be so, it may be asked, why does 
Mr. Amery, why does Lord Linlithgow, refuse to 
rule out the Pakistan proposal, as the Hindu 
Mahasabha and other Indian nationalist l)odie3 
have urged them to do. It may be surmised, 
therefore, that what British politicians mean 
and understand by the word unity as used with 
reference to India, is different from the sense in 
which that word is understood by Indian 
nationalists. It is understood that the different 
Pakistan proposals elaborated by separatist 
Muslims have had this common feature that 
Pakistani and non-Pakistani India are to owe 
allegiance to the British Government. And it 
is reported that of the latest Pakistan scheme, 
too, namely, that formulated by the Muslim 
League Constitution Sub-Committee, British 
sovereignty over Pakistani and non-Pakistani 
India is an essential part. 

The Indian National Congress demands 
complete independence of India. The Hindu 
Mahasabha is also in favour of the ultimate 
complete independence of India, though it is 
prepared to accept Dominion Status as a half- 
way house. There are some other political 
bodi(?s who hold similar views. So the British 
Government and British imperialists can never 
like the Indian National Congress and the other 
bodies referred to above. 

Under these circumstances, if any Indian 
political organization formulates a constitution- 
al scheme of which permanent British soverei^ty 
over India is an essential feature, the British 
Government and British imperialists cannot but 
hug that organization to their bosoms. The 
Muslim Ijeague appears to be that organization, 
for, though once upon a time it competitively 
declared independence to be its political goal 
in a spirit of rivalry with the Indian National 
Congress, it has never seriously worked for that 
goal. So British imperialists cannot displease 
the Muslim League by rbling out Pakistan. 

It may be concluded, then, that the. core of 
the connotation of Indian unity, according to 
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the British imperialists’ dictionary, is that both 
Pakistani and non-Pakistani India is to be under 
British sovereignty and that all Indians, what- 
ever their other differences and whether they 
live in Pakistan or outside, are to resemble one 
another in their common subjection to Britain. 

“ Agreement Among Indians ” A “ Pre- 
requisite ” to Constitutional 
Improvement 

liONDON, Jan. 30. 

“ Tlu' British Government have clearly set out 
tlieir policy for constitutional ndvance in India and that 
}K)licy alJll holds the field,” declared Mr. Amery in reply 
U) a question by Mr. Cary, who asked, whether in 
of the cessation of discussions between the Viceroy 
and Indian leaders he would state the immediate practi- 
cal steps which would be taken to improve the political 
.'situation in India. 

Mr. Ameiy added : *'! do not think that immedi- 
iito practical stops can bi? taken as for as His Majesty’s 
(Jovernineiit are concerned to secure basis of agreement 
mnong Indians which will enable effect to be given to 

il.” 

Mr. Gary : Will you consider the desirability 
of si'iiding a goodwill mission from this country in the 
iiope of achieving some improvement ? 

Mr. Ainciy replied : I doubt whether any mission 

i could create that goodwill among Indians which is 
pre-requi.<«ite.” 

Asked by Mr. Sorensen whether he had any further 
statement to make respecting the political conditions in 
India, Mr. Amery said that he had nothing to add to 
• he reply given to two similar questions on January 
21 . — Ucnicr. 

Mr. Amery was right in doubting whether 
any [British] goodwill mission by itself could 
create goodwill among Indians. If practical 
steps were taken to prove that Britain sincerely 
wanted communal and provincial harmony and 
agreement and was really ready to part with 
! power, tlien a British goodwill mission could be 
I effective. 

It would be interesting to spculate what 
answers Mr. Amery would have given if he had 
l>een asked questions like the following : 

Would he stale the immediate practical 
steps which could be taken to see that the 
political situation in India further deteriorated ? 

What immediate practical steps can be 
taken to secure the basis of further disagreement 
among Indians which would stand in the way of 
constitutional advance ? ” 

Or, some one mi^t ask : 

“"blether any immediate practical steps 
can be taken to undermine and remove the bases 
of disagreement among Indians so far as they are 
I a direct or indirect result of British policy in 
India ? 


If the reply be in the affirmative, whem 
will such steps be* taken ? ” 

“ Location of Industries in India ” 

London, Jan. 30. 

Sir Goorge Schuster asked Mr. Amery whether in 
view of the great expansion in the Indian Manufactur- 
ing Industry which is likely to take place during the 
War and the desirability of ensuring a location of 
industries in India, which will, as far as possible, avoid 
the creation of unwieldy urban concentrations and per- 
mit indtistrial workers continuing to live in rural areas, 
he will rcquej?t the Government of India and the Pro- 
vincial Governments to give special attention to the 
location of the new factories in consultation with un- 
ofl^Lcial Indian representatives. Mr. Amery replied that 
he would gladly ask the authorities in India to consider 
this important suggestion. 

Sir Stanley Reed Jisked whetlier Mr. Amery did not 
agree that tlie rapiii diffusion of electrical energy in the 
Madras artia and Western India generally offered a 
magnificfint opportunity for the location of these new 
industrial populations under s\ib-tropicnl conditions. 
Mr. Amcr>' entirely agreed . — Rev ter. 

AVe confess wo are inclined to scent danger 
when some spokesman or other of British indus- 
trialists and capitalists turn philanthropists. 

Most of the large-scale modern industries 
in India are in British hands. They, and some 
large-scale industrial concerns of Iiidinns too, 
have created unwieldy urban concentrations.^* 
If such concentrations are undesirable, will the 
Ciovemment be asked to break them up ? We 
do not think that that is a practicable proposition, 
What is practicable is the prevention of such 
concentrations in future. Rules relating to the 
location of industries can be made of such a 
character as might achieve that object. But in 
India, which is ruled in British interests, such 
rules can be wwked in such a differential and 
discriminatory manner as may facilitate the 
starting of British-owned and British-managed 
industries and hamper the growth of concerns 
owned and managed by Indians. Danger to 
Indian-managed industries lies that way. 

Consultation with “ unofficial Indian re- 
presentatives,” to be chosen by the Government, 
is not necessarily a preventive. Subservient un- 
official “ representatives ” can be found in plenty. 

We are as anxious as anybody that our 
village people should live in rural areas uiade 
far more healthy than they are ai present. But 
nt) effective steps are being taken to make them 
healthier. Hence the condemnation of “un- 
wieldy urban concentrations ” without any 
simultaneous condemnation of the extremely 
unhealthy conditions of villages and the advocacy 
of serious efforts to improve them, cannot but 
rouse suspicion. 

What does Sir Stanley Reed’s question 
foreshadow 7 Discouragement of the expansion 
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of large-scale industries by Indians ? Or, the 
capture of village industries by British capital- 
ists ? Or both ? 

The capture of village industries in India 
by British or other European capitalists should 
not be considered unthinkable. The Batas, after 
capturing the shoe manufacturing industry, have 
taken to cobbling also, ruining and displacing 
numerous cobblers. 

A More Positive Policy For India ” 

London, Feb. 6. 

A more positive policy for India was sought by 
Mr. R. A. (''ary in questions to Mr. Ameiy in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Caiy asked if it wa*s to fee 
accepted as the Government policy that not until Indian 
leaders had arrived at an agreement among themselves 
was any forward step to be taken for constitutional 
reform, further that the form of agreement must have 
Ihe approval of His Majesty's Government. 

Mr. Amer>' : “I do not feel that I can do more 
than refer Mr. Cary to the statement of policy made 
by the Governmt'iit on August 8 and November 20.” 

Mr. Cary : “ Is India to continue indefinitely in 

the present j^olitieal status ? Surely India deserves a 
more positive policy.’’ 

Mr. Amery : " No. The policy which I referred 
to is a very positive policy marking very great advance.” 

Mr. Sorensen : “ I lake it. that he does not repu- 

diate* the yn'inciple of at. least ?ym])athetic consideration 
and implfjniouting of majority decision of any demo- 
cratic elected body ? ” 

Mr. Ameiy : '^That depends on the area over 
which the election takes place and the amount of con- 
sent therein. Naturally, our whole sympathy is for the 
estal)lishment of Self-Government in India.” 

Mr. T. E. Harvey : “ Is ho prepared at all times 
to u.s(* his good offices to promote understanding among 
the ]>(:*o))le of India ? ” 

Mr. Amers" : “ My good offices will always be 
available.” — Reulcr. 

In order to realize what kind of positive 
I>olioy Mr. Cary wanted, one should understand 
the meaning of ‘ positive.’ ‘ Positive ’ in this 
context has the following meanings of the word 
given in Webster’s Dictionary ; 

“ Unqualifiedly expressed ” ; “ admitting of 
no condition, qualification, or discretion”; 
“ independent of changing circumstances or 
relations.” 

According to the Secretary of State, the 
Viceroy, etc., the jn’erequisite to any constitution- 
al reform or improvement in India is agreement 
and goodwill among Indians, i^., the absence of 
any communal, provincial or class differences and 
conflicts. These British statesmen say to 
Indians, if you can agree among yourselves, then 
we can do something for you. Mr. Cary does 
not want any such conditional or quatified 
premise. He wants Britain to do her duty, to 
act justly, whatever Indians may or may not 
do, may or may not be. Moreover, the policy 
is to be positive in the sense of admitting of no 


discretion, it is to be independent of changing 
circumstances. The policy of progressive reali- 
zation of responsible government step by step, 
the British Government being the sole judge of 
the time and extent of each step forward, was 
laid down more than twenty years ago. A 
positive policy would mean that the British 
Government was not to have any such discretion, 
it was not to have any power to cry halt or to 
order a backward march. Obviously, no 
imperialist government can lay down and bind 
itself to carry out any such positive policy. It 
cannot but lay down the prerequisite of a^ee- 
ment among Indians. We do not ask the British 
imperialists to promote goodwill and harmony 
among ourselves — ^that is clearly our business. 
But taking them to be sincere in their declared 
intention of making India self-governing, may 
we not exjiect them to do away with all the 
conditions making for disagreement which arc 
the result of British policy and to refrain in 
future from doing anything which may produce 
further disagreement ? 

Wlien a bureaucrat wants to avoid giving 
any useful answer, he generally refers the ques- 
tioner to some previous statement of his. But the 
questioners are not fools. Had the previous 
statements contained ^tbe information sought, 
they would not have wasted their time am! 
energy by putting fresh questions. 

It serves no useful purpose for anybody to 
make the absurd remark that the statement 
referred to by Mr, Amery indicated a very 
imsitive policy marking very great advance. 
Surely Wi Indians are not such fools that no 
party among them could discern anything 
positive in those statements and any advance: 
acceptable to them ! British imperialists are 
such incomprehensible seraphim and cherubim. 

It is not clear what body Mr. Sorensen 
meant and Mr. Amery understood by “ any 
democratic elected body.” And the words, “ the 
area over which the election takes place and 
the amount of consent therein,” appear rather 
cryptic for that reason. We are not inclined to 
speculate as to what the two gentlemen meant. 

The fine words, “ Naturally, our w'holc 
sympathy is for the establishment of self- 
government in India,” will undoubtedly butter 
all the parsnips in India and give Indians a 
foretaste of the heaven of Puma Swaraj. 

Mr. T. E. Harvey’s question might well 
have been followed by some one else’s supple- 
mentary question to the following effect : 

“ Is Mr. Amery prepared at all times to use 
his good offices to prevent tiie promotion of 
mutual misunderstanding among the people of 
India?” 
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India’s Share in African Victories 

London, Feb. 9. 

Refcjronco by Mr. Amery to the remarkable steadi- 
ness of Indian troops in the Middle East under modern 
artilleiy and air bombardments drew warm applause 
from a large company of British and Allied Officers on 
leave at “ the India Day ” function this (Sunday) even- 
ing at the Officer’s Sunday Club in London. Indian 
army officers and high officials were guests of the club 
as “ a special mark of appreciation of and thanks to 
those sustaining India’s honour in the field and factory.” 
The Secretary of State said that the Indian troops taking 
part in (hmeral Wavell’s amazing campaign had been 
given the credit for their part in the lightning attack on 
Sidi Barraiii, for their leading part, in the operations in 
Oallabat ending with tlie headlong flight of the enemy, 
for pushing out the Italians from Kassala and for scal- 
ing the heights of Agordat. Mr. Amery added that the 
Middle P^ast army was mainly equipped and supplied 
l)y resources from outside Britain, particularly from 
India, which was now busily engaged in speeding up 
and enlarging the scope of the uiunitions supply. The 
soul and purpose of India as a true partner of the 
British Nation in the war w'as now^ being expressed in 
the battlefield and factoi*y. 

Indian nautch danc^ers provided a cabaret enter- 
laininent. — Reuter. 

If instead of ^‘warm applause’’ and “credit” 
the Indian troops in the field were given equal 
pay and allowances with the British and other 
white troops, of whom they were at least equals 
as fighters, that would be something substantial. 

A former Secretary of State for India once 
upon a time waxed elocjuent over India’s 
“ Dominion status in action.” This was a bit 
loo ^ previous.’ Similarly our present Secretary 
of State has acclaimed India as already a 
“true partner of the British nation.” What 
more is wanted ? 

All “ the soul and purpose of India ” is to 
be found in the battlefield and factory. All 
Indians found elsewhere are soulless autoniata. 

As India has already become a true partner 
of Britain, which was the goal of her ambition, 
it is no longer necessary to carry pn conversation 
or correspondence with anybody with a view 
to constitutional advance, for advance beyond 
the goal is meaningless. Moreover, India’s 
political leaders being soulless, how can conver- 
sation or correspondence be carried on with 
entities without souls ?• 

Pledged to Help the Peoples of 
India to . . 

London, Feb. 12. 

At a luncheon meeting of the Rotarian Club. Mr. 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, referring to war 
aims said Ihat ho was content at this stage to submit 
the following : Preservation of the wonderful fabric 
which the free co-operation of our predecessors have 
built up and the further development of the path of 
political and social progress. 

Think of India, alone a continent comparable to 


Europe not only in its extent and population but the 
diversity of its elements. We are pledged to Jielp the 
peoples of India to build upon the foundations of inter- 
nal peace? and political and economic unity wliich we 
have laid, the superstructure of a system of free Gov- 
ernment which will alike enable the varioius elementfi: 
in India to co-operate harmoniously for their own wel- 
fare and security enabling India as a whok* to fulfil 
her destiny iis an equal i^annor in the brotherhood of 
free nations called the Britislj Empire. No nobler 
mission has ever been sot before itself by any nation. 
It is not a light task. I’here is no specious formula, 
no ready-to-iueasuro spetaous formula, of western solu- 
tion will solve India's comple.x problems. They will call 
for all the statosman>hii» we and India can bring to 
bear upon tliem. — Reuter. 

There is nothing in the views expressed 
above upon which we have not commented before 
repeatedly. 

Mr. Amery has not forgotten to harp upon 
the diversity of India’s elements. There is very 
groat racial, linguistic, religious and cultural 
diversity in Soviet Russia — ^whether greater than 
or equal to that of India, we do not want to say 
offhand. In spite of such diversity Soviet Russia 
is one independent state. 

There is also gr(‘at racial, linguistic, religious 
and cultural diversity in the United States of 
America and Canada. We are too apt to forget 
the languages, cults and cultures of the auto- 
chthonous American * Indians ’ who still survive, 
and the peoples of various European, Asiatic and 
African extraction who live in U. S. A. and 
Canada. 

A system of free government in India under 
British suzerainty cannot be built up. It is a 
contradiction in terms. 

The British Empire is not a brotherhood, it 
is not a brotherhood of free nations. The 
British Commonwealth of Nations, comprising 
only Great Britain and the Dominions, is a 
brotherhood of free nations. 

That India’s problems are at present com- 
plex, is not a little due to British policy. That 
policy is responsible also for the grovnng 
complexity of her problems. 

It is true no specious formula of Western 
origin can solve India’s problems. But it is also 
true, perhaps truer, that British policy stands 
in the way of any Indian solution of India’s 
problems 

Panjab Has Self -Government ” 

Ixindon, Feb. 20. 

At qiie.stion lime in ilio House of Commons, Mr. 
Amery circulated a list; of the number of volunteers 
from each Indian Province up to the end of la.st Sep- 
tember. 

Sir Alfred: ICnox asked : Don’t these figures show 
the outstanding loyalty and patriotism of the inhabi- 
tants of the Punjab ? 

Mr. Amery said that they do show a remarkable' 
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willingness of the population of the Punjab to come 
forward and serve the throne. 

Asked if that was not a good reason to give them 
self-government. Mr. Amery replied : Punjab has self- 
government. — Reuter, 

Panjabis should, therefore, cease to agitate 
for Swaraj. 

French Officials Discharged For Refusal 
To Ally With Free France 

Chandernagore, Feb, 13. 

By three orders of His Excellency, M. Louis Bouvin, 
Governor-in-Council, all dated the 29th January, 1941, 
three officials in Pondicherry have been relieved of their 
functions and ordered to proceed to France {via Singa- 
pore and Indo-China by the next available passage). 

The reason for this mefisure, as given in the Orders- 
in-Council, is their refusal to ally themselves with the 
cause of free Franco. M. Louis Bouvin has been nomi- 
nated fip the Governor of free France in the French 
establishments in India. — A. P. 

Free France holds a part of India and 
several other foreign countries in subjection, as 
free Britain also does. People who value their 
own freedom, do not value the freedom of others. 

JawaharlaTs Imprisonment A Deep 
Humiliation^'' According to A 
Notable Uritish Weekly 

The Inquirer of London, established in 1842, 
about a century ago, iKS the Organ of Unitarian 
Cairistiariity and Free Religious Fellowship.’’ 
It is noted for its -enlightened opinions on many 
subjects — particularly those of an (‘thical and 
spiritual character. We are glad to read in it the 
following paragraphs with the sideheading 
India, in its issue of November 16 just to hand : 

“ The imprisonmenL of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Indian leader, must come is a deep humiliation to those 
who see in the present war a fight for principle as well 
as one for national survival. Although apparently Mr. 
Nehru has broken the law in India no one doubts his 
reason for breaking it. The problem of independence 
and self-government for India is difficult and complex, 
certainly not to be decided off-hand by those who arc 
far-away from the scene ; but certain facts are quite clear. 
What is usually undertsood as Imperialism is quite dead 
in Britain, no one wants to fight for it or shed a single 
drop of blood for it. Sooner or later India will be 
governed by Indians; all that remains in doubt is how 
and when the transference of government shall take 
place. That transference is not merely a British prob- 
lem it is an Indian one al30, and, like most problems 
of principle, hedged about witli many historic and 
temperamental difficulties. But even so, it seems that 
a great deal more could be done by Britain towards the 
solution of difficulties. The New Delhi correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian suggests that a declaration 
conceding the principle of national government would 
enable the Viceroy to resume negotiations again with 
< Congress leaders. Sooner or later that declaration will 
be made. It is to be hoped that it will not be made at 


a time when all its power to enable India to be a sister 
nation with our own has gone by. 

The strength of Britain at the moment lies in the 
principle of freedom. It is not too much to say that 
there would be no Briton in this struggle without that 
principle. The true solution of political difficulties at 
the moment is the extension of liberty. There is danger 
in go.iug forward; there is greater danger in standmg 
still — or trying to do so.” 

Motion For Better Treatment of Detenus 
Ends in Non-official Moral Victory 

In the Central Assembly Mr. N. M. Joslii 
moved a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee to examine the condition of Indian 
detenus. The motion could have been carried 
if the Congress members had taken part in the 
proceedings and voted upon it. But though it. 
was lost owing to their not taking part in the 
proceedings, the non-officials scored a moral 
victory, as of all the elected members who voted 
only one walked into the Government lobby. 

The insolent speech of Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, the home member, containing false 
aspersions on the character of the detenus, was 
extremely offensive. 

New Delhi, Feb. 13. 

The Government of this country hold the German 
and Italian prisoners in greater regard than Indian 
detenus (the vast majority of whom are without trial)— 
this is the amazing substance of a brazenfaced state- 
ment made by Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member 
on the floor of the Central Legislative Aasembly yes- 
terday. The provocation of this outrageously frank 
statement was provided by a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to examine the conditions of 
Indian detenus. The mover Mr. N. M. Joshi, a nominat- 
ed labour member in the course of a forceful speech 
advanced the plea that Indian detenus should bo treated 
at lea.st in the same manner as the Italian and German 
prisoners to which Sir Reginald Maxwell’s retort was 
that if prefinence were to be given he would accord 
preferential treatment to Italian and German prisoners, 
who&i only fault was their allegiance to their (lovern- 
ment.s, as against Indian detenus whom he described as 
“ paid agitators,” treacherous ” “ worthless,” and “ men 
wffio would tum traitors.” 

Refuting the detenus* claim for allowances, the 
Home Member said that “ as they are paid agitators 
Jet. them go to their masters who paid them for their 
subversive activities.” The Home Member’s statement 
caused a storm of protest, Mr. Amarendra Nath 
Chattopadbyaya calling on Sir Reginald to with- 
draw. Infuriated and pained, Mr. Joshi hit back 
at the Home Member with crushing effect. All 
the si)eakcrs on the motion pointed out that these 
persons had not been convicted of any offence and if 
as the Government said they were treated well, they 
asked why did then the Government oppose the motion 
for the appoi itment of an Enquiry Committee ? The 
motion being put ti) division, which is the first division 
of the session, revealed the Government in a sorry plight 
as members of both the Muslim Leagiie and the Congress 
Nationalist Party combined forces in sirpport of Mr. 
Joshi while the onV elected Indian member who walked 
into the Government lobby was Sir A. H. Ghu^avi. 
Tliaugh the motion wae lost owing to official majority 
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gained through the absence of the Congres Party, the 
non-officials claim moral victory as practically the entire 
body of Indian elected members voted for the motion. 

Perhaps Sir Reginald does not know or 
chose to ignore the fact that even the poorest 
among the detenus are not paid agitators as he 
is a paid denouncer of them and that some of 
them or their guardians are rich enough to have 
employees as highly paid as he, and all gentle- 
manly, too. 

Dr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee Opens 
Geographical Exhibition 

Interesting maps, charts and pictures, in- 
cluding rare ones, were the features of the 
Geographical Exhibition which was opened at 
the Darbhanga Hall, Calcutta University, on 
the 18th February last. The Exhibition, which 
was held under the auspices of the Geographical 
Society, was opened by Dr. Syaraaprasad 
Mookerjee, in doing which he laid stress on the 
importance of the study of geography. 

Dr. Mookherjoe iii opening the exhibition recalled 
tha-t the study of geography, whic.h was somewhat 
neglected in this University during the last 30 years, had 
Ixieu recently properly revived. It had not only found 
a place in I he syllabus of the Matriculation examination 
hut emphasis lind been given on the study of the subject 
in the higher exainiiuiiions including B.A. Recently 
a proposal lifid boon mooted for its inclusion in the M.A. 
coin’se also. They had jilrcady made elabarate provi- 
sion for it ill the Tnichers’ Training Department. 

Simultaneously witlj the development of the study 
of (icograpliy thcjrc had gi-own the Calcutta Geography 
Society which had attracted workers working in the 
f'ommon field. Ho was glad to find that after so many 
years they had at last realised the great jirogress which 
had bcxai made in the study of geography in the west. 
They now realised the importance of the subject not 
only in its pfiysical aspect, but also with regard to social 
and economic development. 

Dr, Mookherjeo hoped that workers working in this 
field would co-operate with one another. Ho was glad 
tliat the exhibition had got the support of the Geological 
Survey Department of the Government' of India which 
was being pj‘Of)erly represented by the Director-General. 
He extended his welcome to him. 

Although the exhibition is the first of its kind orga- 
nised in this part of India, the organisers have no stone 
left unturned in making it a comprehensive one in charac- 
ter, the contributors being the Geological Survey of 
India, the Imperial Library, the Meteorological Society of 
India, Consul-General of Belgium, the Geography De- 
partment of the University besides other important in- 
dividuals. 

The exhibit are of varied types. There are for 
instance the fish and the eggs of the duck of the sacred 
Manosavowar in Tibet on the one hand and the obser- 
vation balloon which is sent up by the Meteorological 
Department into the sky to study temperature, on the 
other. Of the important and interesting exhibits are 
the photographs and illustrations of the expeditions 
carried out in the Himalayas and TVans-Himalayas by 
the Geological Survey. 

A two thousand year old tree trunk excavated from 


the Dhakuria Lakes was also on dbow. The original 
plant belonged to the gen\is Heritiera or Sunderi from 
which came the name of Sunderhan. 

Gcmdhijis Reply to Critics of Satyagraha 

The Times of India ” had recently criti- 
cized Gandhi ji^s Satyagraha movement. The 
following reply of the Mahatma to its criticism 
has been published : 

Sir,— Your word to me written so earnestly in your 
issue of February 17 demands a reply. 

In spite of your disbelief 1 must adhere to my faith 
in the possibility of most debased human nature to 
respond to non-violence. It is the essence of non- 
violence that it conquers all opposition. That 1 may 
not express myself that measure of non-violence and the 
rest may express less is highly probable. But, I will not 
belittle the power of non-violence or distrust the 
Fuhrer’s capacity to respond to true non-violence. 

The illustrations you have cited in support of your 
disbelief arc? all unhappy because wholly inapplicable. 
A man is not necessarily non-violent because he lays 
down arms. The Czechs, the Danes, the Austrians, and 
thi? I’olos may have all acted most wisely but certainly 
not non-violcntly. If they could put up biiccessful arm- 
ed resistence they would have done so and would have 
deserved well of their cjountrymcn. Nor is it for me 
to blame them, for submission when resistance became 

Ip Hitler Invades Indu 

It was, however, in order to meet such contingencies 
and in order to enable even the physically weakest per- 
sono not to feel powerless against physically strong per- 
sons fully armed with modem weapons of destruction 
that Satyagraha was discovered and applied in South 
Africa in 1907. And it has since been successfully ap- 
plied under varying and even baffling circumstances. 

You will please excuse me for refusing to draw a 
disfinction in kind between the forces I have had to 
cope with liithcrto and what I may have to cope with 
if the Fuhrer attacked India. The prospect of his kill- 
ing eveiy Satyagrahi causes neither terror nor despair. 

If India has to go through such a purgatory and 
if a fair number of Satyagrahis face tlie Fuhrer’s army 
and die without malice in their breasts, it would be a 
new experience for him. Whether he responds or not, 
I am quite clear that these* Satyagrahis facing the 
army will go down to history as heroes and heroines at 
least cqufd to those of whom we learn in fables or old 
hi.‘?tor3\ 

Poona Kp^LimoN 

You are, however, on le^s weak ground when you 
doubt the honesty or non-violence of my companions. 
You are entitled to throw the Poona resolution in my 
face. I have already confessed that the Poona resolu- 
tion would not have been passed but for my momentary 
weakness. As to the want of lioncsty or defective non- 
violence, I can only say that the future alone will show 
whether Satyagrahis were only so-called or aa honest 
and tnie as human beings can be. I can only assert 
every care has been taken in making the section to 
ensure a fair standard of non-violence. I admit, however, 
that hypocrites have undoubtedly crept in. But I 
entertain the belief that the vast majority will be found 
to be true. 

The Con^SB President has been frank enough to 
define the limitations of his non-violence. But so far as 
1 know his mkid— «nd nobody does if 1 do noMhii 
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non-violence will be proof against any temptation within 
limits dehned by him. 1 should undertake to engage 
in non-violent resistance to the Fuhrer if I had com- 
panions with the Maulana Saheb’s circumscribed belief. 
Whether such non-violence can stand the test or not, 
is a moot question. I have achieved success till now 
with such material. 

You are incorrect in attributing to me a demand 
for unfettered liberty of the press or speech. What I 
have said is that there should be unfettered liberty pro- 
viaed that it is not inconsistent with non-violence. I 
am not aware that Congress Ministers' restrictive action 
went beyond the proviso. If it (lid, it was certainly 
against the declared Cougjess policy and can be no 
guide or criterion for me. 

Unkindest Cut 

The unkiudest cut is contained in the insinuation 
that my demand for free speech, subject to the proviso 
mentioned, was “a device for squeezing political con- 
cessions from the British.” There would be nothmg 
politically wrong if political concessions were demanded 
even at the point of civil disobedience. 

But it is a matter of public knowledge that the 
Poona resolution has lapsed. And in so far aa I am 
concerned, it remains lapsed so long aa the war lasts. 
Civil disobedience would certainly bo withdrawn if free 
speech is genuinely recognised and the status quo res- 
tored. 

I have never stated during previous movements that 
llu'y were likely to be long drawn out. But I have done 
so this time because I believe that there can be no 
settlement with the Congress, short of complete inde- 
pendence during the pendency of the war, for the 
simple reason that the Congress cannot commit itself 
. to acti\e help in war with men and money. 

That would mean a reversal of the policy of non- 
violence which the Congress has pursued for the last 
twenty years. And independence cannot come through 
any settlement while the war lasts. Therefore, so far 
as 1 know', the Congi’ess will be satisfied with the fullest 
freedom to grow in non-violGnc('. The Congress demand 
concerns all persons and parlies. 

Undying Faith 

“ You ask me in the face of all these facts whether 
it is fair or morally right to pursue lus (my) present 
campaign.” You have answered the question yourself 
in the negative. But I may not accept your answer. 
In the first place, aa shown above, I do not subscribe to 
your facts. Secondly, to accept your answer will be to 
declare rny utter insolvency. I would be untrue to the 
faith I have uuw'averingly held now for nearly half a 
century in the efficacy of non-violence. I may seem- 
ingly fail, but even at the risk of being completely mis- 
understood I must live and act according to my faith 
and believe that I am serving India, Britain and hu- 
manity. 

I do not wish well to India at the expense cf Britain 
as I do not wish well to Britain at the expense of 
Germany. 

Hitlers will come and go. Those who believe that 
when the Fuhrer dies or is defeated his spirit will die, 
err grievously. What matter.s is how we react to such a 
spirit — ^doleiitiy or non-violently. If we react violently, 
we feed that evil i^irit. If we act non-violently we 
sterilise it. 

You ask me to devote mj'self to internal unity. 
Well my passion for it is as old as that for non-violence. 
Indeed, mv first non-violent experiment outside the 
^ib^estie circle was to promote mat And I had 


considerable success. 1 ask you, therefore, to believe 
me that my effort for unity is not suspended but intensi- 
fied by the present movement. The great beauty of 
non-violent effort lies in the fact that its failure can only 
harm those who are in it, while its success is sure to 
promote all-round good.” 

M. K. GANDHI, 

Sevagram, Wardha, February 10, 

The Times of Indians rejoinder has been 
thus summarized by the Associated Press of 
India : 

Bombay, Feb. 17. 

Replying to Mr. Gandhi’s letter of February 15th 
the Times oj India says : “ A solution si4ch as Mr. 
Gandhi envisages is another form of suicide. What is 
the use of Satyagrahis going down in histoiy as heroes 
if they arc ail brutally murdered ? Surely wc want 
heroes to live and to do good — to solve humanity’s prob- 
lem by more practical methods than Mr. Gandhi sug- 
gests. It is asking too much of the people of India or 
of any other conntiy to invite them to go through purga- 
toi y and die without malice in their breasts.” 

Mr. Gandhi himself may have risen to such tmn- 
scendentnl heights but mankind in general certainly 
has not and we must take humanity as we find it — ^and 
not as we think it should be.” 

Cx7LT OF NoN-viou:Nai 

Refenung to Mahatma Gandhi's contention that, 
non-violence conquers all opposition, the paper asks, 
Would Mr. Gan(lhi have as adopt non-violence towards 
murderers and other criminals..” 

The paper asserts that no form uf civil disobedience 
can be regarded as non-violent, as in its ojjiiiion non- 
violent civil disobedience is, a form of coercion and no 
coercion, whatever form it takes, can genuinely be des- 
cribed as non-violent. 

The paper continues, Mr. Gandhi unfortunately 
mixes up pure spirituality and exercises spiritual power 
with the application of pressure to gain political ends.” 

Congress and War Efforts 

The j»aper in conclusion calls attention to Mahatma 
Gandhi's statement that the Poona resolution stancis 
lapsed for the duration of the war and says : ‘'This 
point should be noted by those who maintain that the 
Congrf^as would help Britain’s war efforts, if its condi- 
tions were fulfilled; clearly Mr. Gandhi is determined 
that it shall do no such thing. We can only reiterate 
that the independent, non-violent India envisaged by 
Mr. Gandhi stripped of its power to protect itself by 
arms against foreign aggression would prove disastrous 
to the Indian people. It would forge on them fetters 
of abject slavery from which they could never fre(* 
themselves. — A. P. 

As on the Poona resolution Mahatma Gandhi 
has wiritten what he has done, we do not feel 
called upon to make any comment on the other 
parts of his reply to “ The Times of India.” 

The paper calls attention to Mahatma 
Gandhi^s statement that the Poona resolution 
stands lapsed for the duration of the war and 
says ; 

“This point should be noted by those who main- 
tain that the Coiigress would help Britain’s war effort? 
a its conditions were fulfilled. Clearl:r Mr. Gandhi is 
detennmed that it shall do no such thing.” 
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It is true that according to the Poona reso- 
lution the Congress would have been bound to 
help and would have helped Britain’s war efforts 
if the conditions of the resolution had been ful- 
filled. But as at that time Government did not 
fulfill the conditions, the Confess stood and 
stands absolved from its conditional obligation 
to help Britain’s war efforts. The Congress 
never said that it would help Britain’s war 
(jfforts if the Government, after rejecting its 
terms at the time when the conditional offer of 
help was made, afterwards at any future time 
accepted and fulfilled those conditions. That 
is an interpretation of the Poona resolution by 
others, not by the Congress. As for Mahatma 
Gandhi, he was jiot a party of the Poona 
resolution. 

Men like Mahatma Gandhi have greater 
faith in the possibilities of human nature than 
those who consider themselves ‘realists.’ The 
latter take their stand on human nature on an 
average lower level as. they find it. But in all 
ages and all countries human character has, at 
least in the case of some persons, reached a higher 
level because of the higher standards placed 
before men by idealists and the confidence 
reposed in human nature and the demands made 
on it by the latter. Such confidence and such 
demands have never been proved totally unjusti- 
fiable. 

“ The Times of India ” bases one of its 
arguments on the assumed brutal murder of all 
satyagrahis and says : “ Surely we want heroes 
to live and to do good,” As on the battle- 

field, too, many heroes die, one should advise 
them not to go to fight; for if they died in battle, 
they could not live to do good 1 That line of 
argument and conduct would suit D. L. Roy’s 
imaginary Nanda Lai. But reasonable men are 
expected to recognize that, just as the examples 
of heroes who are killed in battle inspire sur- 
vivors and non-combatants, so may the examples 
of brutally murdered satyagrahis benefit others 
not so murdered. 

Indian Liberals^ Politics 

The following telegram, published in the 
Bharat Jyoti of February 9 last, shows that all 
Indian Liberals do not think that India should 
not look forward to ultimate independence : 

Madras, Feb. 7. 

While 1 agree that complete independence 
ought to he our goal, I want that Dominion Status of 
the Westminster variety should be accepted as a first 
step in that direction and every moral influence ought 
to be brought to bear on Britain and on world opinion 
to see that Britain concedes Dominion Status and later 
cwv independence,” observed Mr. T. R, Venkatarama 
Sastd, a former Preaideni of the Na^onsil Liberal 


aw 

Federation, addressing the students of the Madras Chris- 
tian College at Saidapet under the auspices of the 
College Union Society. 

Mr. Sastri said it was po.sj-:iblt! to get the demand 
for Dominion Status conceded if moral pressure were 
brought to bear on Britain. 

The political opinions of Mr. V. N. Chanda- 
varkar, the present president of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, will be found 
briefly stated in the following paragraphs : — 

Madras, Feb. 9. 

The solution of the Indo-BritLsh problem should 
he a condition j)rorf'dent to the solution of the Hindu- 
Muslim problem, said Mr. V. N. Cbandavarkar, Presi- 
dent of the National Liberal Federation of India, at a 
public meeting held under the Presidentship of Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri at Ranade Hall this evening. 

Mr. Chandavarkar said that 

the Liber.al Party .stood for two things, namely. Indians 
continuance of the British connection on terms of 
equality and the unity of the country. The Liberal 
Party was of opinion that separatism should find 
no place in the proper functioning of democracy and 
it would not tolerate “ separatism ” or communalism in 
any shape or form. Tho.se who looked forward to and 
hoped to have either independence or Dominion Status 
could not establish a proper democratic form of Govern- 
ment with the numtal reservation of there being two 
separate nationalities. 

Mr. Chandavarkar added that 

the fortunes of India were mixed up with those of 
Britain, and India would have no future without a 
British victory, ** As far a.s the war is concerned,” said 
Mr. Chandavarkar, the attitude of the National Liberal 
Federation is one of the wholehearted support to the 
British Government.” 

Criticising Mr. Amery’s recent statements 
on the subject of India, Mr. Chandavarkar said 

he could not say Mr. Amery was dishonest, but he 
could not criticise those who said that Mr. Amery was 
not honest. Mr. Chandavarkar repeated his miggestion 
for the appointment of a British Goodwill Mission to 
India in an attempt to clear the atmosphere. 

In the course of a previous note we have 
expressed our agreement with Mr. Amery’s view 
that under present circumstances a British good- 
will mission will not serve any useful purpose. 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri speaking 
on Dominion Status said that 

they ought to take care that the Dominion Status which 
they asked for was the Dominion Status not necessarily 
of the 1926 Westminster variety but that future Domi- 
nion Status to which all people were looking forward, 
that future stage of Dominionhood which Canada , Sotith 
Africa and Eire might evolve. 

Mr. Sastri added : 

“ We ought to express our clear determination that 
if we find at the end of the wri» that what is now des- 
cribed as Dominion Status is overstepped and a further 
stage in evolution is reached, it must be open to us to 
demand this further stage provided we are persuaded 
that it is advantageous to us. But some things 
be advantageous to some Domimoos and to spnie otheie 
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not. Not everything that is included in the words 
“ Dominion Status is accepted by all the Dominions. 
We must have the privilege of going forward beyond 
the Dominions** 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, while thank- 
ing Mr. Chandavarkar for his address, observed 

that 

the ultimate destiny of this country was not to end in 
Dominion Status; and while independence as the ulti- 
mate goal was accepted by oveiy party, they might take 
the statute conferring Dominion Status and work it-. — 
A. P, 

Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar s Speech at a 
Reception 

Maoras, Feb. 8. 

“ Wc need not be ashamed of our past; and wt 
need not be diffident about our future. I have always 
said that it does not pay one to be a Liberal now-a- 
days,^* observed Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, President, 
National Liberal Federation, speaking at a reception 
given in his honour by the members of the Madras 
branch of the National Liberal party at the Servants of 
India Society premises this evening. 

Mr. Chandavarkar said that 

his visit w^*ls not to add to the strength of the Liberal 
party. He felt that those, who had time and energy 
should keep the gospel of Liberalism alive. To people 
like him, Liberalism was like religious faith and that 
was why they were at a discount now. Unfortunately, 
this was not an age of conviction by faith but an ago 
of pose. People had no patience and they believed 
more in slogans without understanding the philosophy 
of various ‘isms* and they wanted to swim with the 
tide. People did not like to be in a minority. Tlie 
essence of dfmiocracy was that people should be pre- 
l)ared to be in the wildcm(?s.s and to be in a minority. 
They should not expect quick results but should have 
the urge in them to keep the flame alive. 

Concluding, Mr. Chandavarkar said that 

he had not come to Madras on a mission which would 
mean conversion. He wanted people who were prepar- 
ed to share responsibilities and misfortunes with people 
like him. One man with conviction was worth more 
than a thousand people who paid mere subscriptions. 
They had no quarrel with any other party. When they 
criticised the party which had been in power, they 
did 80 without any personal malice. He would rather 
be ruled by his own people than by those who were not 
responsible to the people. The Liberals had a certain 
impeisonal outlook on the tiolitical life of the country 
and they definitely wanted that the country should 
attain freedom, not only political freedom but also 
social and economic freedom.— A. P. /. 

S/. Sachindraprasad Betsu 

The sudden and untimely death of Sj. 
Sachindraprasad Basu is a great loss to the 
public life of Bengal, including its business 
activities. He was a worker not only in the 
political field but in the spheres of progressive 
and liberal religious and social movements also. 
He was a studmit when the great Bengal Anti- 
Paititimi aptation begtm^ ip the great 


and constructive Swadeshi movement. He at 
once came to the fore as a powerful orator and 
a zealous and indefatigable worker. The 
notorious Risley and Carlyle circulars of those 
days, aimed at crippling these movements, great- 
ly interfered with the freedom of action of both 
teachers and students and took away many of 
their valued rights as citizens. At once an Anti- 
circular society sprung to life and young 
Sachindraprasad became its active secretary. 
It was ^eatly instrumental in popularizing the 
Swadeshi dhutis and saris of the Bombay 
Presidency. On account of his stirring speeches 
and ceaseless activities Sachindraprasad became 
a marked man, and so he was one of the band 
of patriots deported from Bengal under Regula- 
tion III of 1818. The band included worthies 
like Krishna Kumar Mitra, Aswini Kumar 
Datta, Satis Chandra Chatterjee, etc. Sachindra- 
prasad was the youngest of them all, and he, the 
last remaining survivor of the previous genera- 
tion of stalwarts, is now the last to go to his rest. 

During the Anti-partition and Swadeshi 
agitation he worked with the party led by 
Surendranath Banerjea. After his release from 
prison he continued to work with that party. 
He was for a time assistant secretary to the 
Indian Association and was a Vice-president 
of the Indian Journalists’ Association. He 
worked earnestly to make tlje youth of Bengal 
business-minded. Many took to trade and 
industry at his instance. His monthly journal 
Byabasa-0 Banijya was the organ through the 
medium of which he worked for the economic 
advancement of Bengal. He was actively inter- 
ested in institutions for the welfare of women 
like Nari-Rakshi Samiti (Women’s Protection 
Ixjague) and Nari-Kalyaii Asram (Women’s 
Welfare Home). 

University of Dacca Going Ahead 

Dacca, Feb. 20. 

The University of Dacca has decided to open three 
ni;w departments, vi*.. Statistics, Wireless and Geogra- 
phy. 

It Wits also decided at the meeting of the' Execu- 
tive Council to confer the degree of Doctor of Science 
on Mr. Durga Prasad Banerjee and Mr. Kali Mohan 
Ghakravarty. The Executive Cpuncil also appointed an 
Advisory Board in Calcutta for helping the graduates 
of the University in securing services in Mercantile 
Firms of Calcutta. 

It is further understood that the University has 
approached the Government for starting a Women’s 
Hall under the University in the near future.— U. P. 

Dacca University Against Spread of 
Higher Education ? 

We are pained to read in the papers that 
the Univertity of Dftoca has refused to affliate 
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the Hara-Ganga College at Munshigunj up to 
the BA. Examination standard. Last year it 
appeared in the papers that that college had 
applied to the Calcutta University for affiliation 
up to the B.A. Examination standard. The 
Calcutta University was willing to' grant the 
application, but the Government of Bengal in 
the Ministry of Education objected on the ground 
that the Dacca University had stated that the 
raising of that college up to the BA. standard 
would injure the interests of that university. At 
about the same time it appeared in the papers 
lhat th(i Dacca University contemplated limiting 
.idraissions on account of the increasing number 
of students. If that was so, what was the harm 
in allowing at least those students to study in 
Munshigunj who could not be accommodated in 
Dacca ? 

The college at Munshiganj owes its existence 
to the endowment made by a gentleman of that 
small town who is a merchant in Calcutta. It 
has got its class rooms, hostel, etc., ready. The 
staff and students are also there. It may be in 
full working order as soon as affiliation is granted 
hy either of the two universities of Bengal. 

As in all probability it will not be able to 
(Mjual the University at Dacca in the matter of 
library and laboratory equipments and in the 
scholarly standing and teaching experience of 
its staff, those students who can afford to meet 
expenses at Dacca will be always attracted to 
(hat ccuitre of learning and those of more limited 
means will resort to Munshiganj for education. 
Munsliiganj will not be a rival of Dacca. There- 
fore, in order that the sons of the poorer Muslim 
and Hindu residents of the neighbourhood may 
have the advantage of higher education, affili- 
ation should be granted to the Munshiganj 
Hara-Ganga College. 

Rapid Moslemization of Elementary 
Education in Bengal 

The rapid pace at which ihe' Moslem iaation of the 
elementary education of the Hindu children in Bengal 
is being effected by the policy of the Premier and Edu- 
oation Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq, was 
dearly shown in reply to a question recently asked by 
Itai HarfUidranath Chaudhuii in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly. 

The information elicited by the question and its 
^upplementaries shows that in March, 1940, 74,506 Hindu 
children were reading in Mahiahs against 32,149 in 1938. 

The following comparative fibres, given by the 
Premier, will found revealing : 

Name of Districts iMimber of Hindu Pupils in 

Maktabs 


1040 1038 

24-Perganafi . . 2^219 748 

Nadia .. 2,312 825 

Muishidabad 1,486 W 


Name of Districie 

Number of Hindu Pupil 
Maktabs 

Jessore 

3,216 

731 

Khulna 

829 

273 

Burdwan 

2,437 

1,668 

Biibhum 

1,177 

1,182 

Rankura 

203 

172 

Hooghly 

1.561 

1,055 

Howrah 

116 

262 

Midntiporo 

2,190 

1.891 

Dacca 

9,576 

1,854 

Mymeusingli 

3,436 

3349 

Faridpur 

2,536 

1,001 

Bakarganj 

5,976 

4,391 

Chittagong 

6.561 

3306 

Noiikliali 

V,388 

2,462 

Tipi>erah 

Nil 

137 

Eajshahi 

1,017 

695 

Dina j pur 

1,654 

1,487 

Rangpur 

. 16,690 

960 

Jalpaignri 

252 

517 

Bogra 

1,455 

757 

Pabna 

612 

923 

Malda 

547 

330 

Total 

74,506 

^ 32,149 


The figure for Tipperah drew forth a supplementary 
question. 

Question , — ^Why no number or figure appears against 
Tipperah ? 

Answer . — ^Evidently then' is none. 

The maktabs are schools which are meant 
specially for Mussalman children. The text- 
books read there are written specially for 
Mussalman children. There is no doubt that 
Hindu children are being obliged in increasing 
numbers to resort to maktabs because, not only 
is there no adequate number of primary schools 
meant for pupils of all communities, but that 
their number has been actually decreasing and 
the numbcT of special Muhammadan schools in- 
creasing. The following figures clearly bring 
out these facts. 


Year Number of Primary Schools Decrease 

1^34-35 64,309 .... 

1935- 36 62,150 2,159 

1936- 37 61,157 1,007 

1937- 38 60,074 1,083 

1938- 39 55,452 4.622 

Total decrease in five years 8,871. 


According to the Bengal Education Report 
of 1937-38, the number of madrasas (Muham- 
madan schools) increased that year by 126. 

According to the same Report for 1938-39, 
ma(kasas increased by 410. 

So there is a deliberate policy of decreasing 
the number of elementary schools meant for 
all communities and of increasing that of schools 
meant for Muslim children. And this policy 
is pursued by spendiing money from revenues of 
the province contributed by all communities, 
the largest proportion of which is contributed 
by the Hiudus t l%is is an indirect but effective 
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method of proselytization. And it is allowed 
by the British Government which boasts of its 
religious neutrality. 

The education imparled in the special 
Muslim schools is bad even for Muslim children, 
because, instead of filling their minds with 
accurate and up-to-date knowledge and laying 
the foundations in their minds of a liberal edu- 
cation fit for the citizens of a modem country, 
it is calculated to turn them into narrow-minded 
communal big()is. Moreover, the text-books used 
in these scliools arc wTitten in wretched Bengali 
such as is not used by the best Bengali Muslirn 
authors in their books, specclies and conversa- 
tion, and of course it is not used by any standard 
or ordinary Bengali Hindu writer. It is notorious 
that one of these text-books gives the informa- 
tion that beef is a delicacy.^' It may be so 
for Muslims, but Hindu children ought not to 
be obliged to read such a book. 

It is strange that even in West Bengal, and 
particularly in a district like Bankura with a 
very small propoHion of Muslims, Hindu 
children should feel obliged to read in 7nahtahs 
in increasing numbers. The Hindus should 
everywhere do their utmost to increase the 
number of ordinary primaiy schools where 
children of all communities can receive non- 
denominational education. 

Statues of Famous Pol?s Removed 

London, Feb, 16. 

Desporiitr arc being miide by the Germans 

to removp all truer s of Polish life in the western part 
of Poland, says a Reuter correspondent. Even me- 
morials and tombs ton rs in cemeteries are being taken 
away and the ceraetcrios are being ploughed or turned 
into public parks, Stutues of many famous Poles arc 
being removed by the order of Doctor Franck, the 
Nazi Governor of Poland. Among them is the statue 
of Marshal Poniato\\ski, one of the most famous of 
Napoleon’s Marshals who committed suicide after the 
battle of Leipzig. His statue stood in Pilsudski Square, 
the principal open space in Warsaw, where it was set 
up in 1923 after it had been brought back from Russia. 
The inauguration ccremon;^' wa.s' attended by Marshal 
Poch, who was then created a Polish Marshal, The 
whereabouts of the statue are not known. The statue 
of Copernicus, owing to his world renown, lias not been 
destroyed, but the Polish inscription has been erased 
and replaced by a German one. — Reuter. 

Bengali Mussalmans and Calcutta 
Municipal Bill 

It is noteworthy that Bengali Mussalmans, 
including many of their leaders, have been pro- 
testing against and condemning the Calcutta 
Municipal (second Amendment) Bill. They 
have come to perceive that the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Act which i$ now and has 


placed some non-Bengali Mussalmans in posi- 
tions of influence and power, has been of no use 
to them, and that the bill which is at present 
on the legislative anvil will be still more detri- 
mental to their interests as well as to those of 
other communities. 

Nationalist Muslim Leaders on Real 
Implication of Pakistan 

Momins, Majority of Muslims, not Hound bt 
Muslim League 

Nagpur, Feb. 16. 

Two anti-Pakistan meetings wore held at Nagpur 
last night, oiu' addressed by Maulana Maqbul Huq (a 
(Congressman from the Punjab) under the auspices of 
the Nagpur Congress Committee, and the other by 
Maulana Asaf Bihari, General Secrotaiy, All-India 
Momin Conference, at Mominpura, which is considered 
a stronghold of the Muslim League. 

Maulana Maqbul Huq said that Pakistan supported 
the policy of divide and rule ’’ adoi^ted by the British- 
ers. The Majlis Ahrar. Ihe All-India SJiia Conference, 
the All-India Momin Conference and the Proja Pari- 
shad in Bengal and the Ongress Muslims opposed that 
scheme. If Muslims could demand Pakistan, Sikhs 
might as well demand a Sikhistan, Mahars a Maharis- 
tan, Jains a Jainstan and thus the whole of India would 
be divided into small “ stans/’ which would help to 
perpetuate the policy of “ divide and rule and India 
would never becomes free. 

Maulana Asaf Bihari, General Secretary of the A!b 
India Momin Conference, said that Momins in India 
numbered four crorcs and a half and were a separate 
entity from the Muslim League. They would strive to 
assert their rights in proportion to their population.— 
Aiusocialed Sprciul Senuer, 

Muslim League Sub-Corn mitteeh 
Pakistan Scheme 

Here is the Muslim League* Sub-committeeV: 
precious Pakistan scheme : 

Karachi, Feb. 14. 

The Constitution Sub-Committee appointed by the 
All-India Muslim League to prepare a scheme for 
Pakistan has today forwarded its report to the President 
and members of the Working Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League. 

The scheme will again be considered by the Sub- 
Committee and then placed before the All-India Muslim 
League for adoption. 

The Constitution Sub-Committee held two sessions, 
one during April and the other during November. 

The scheme, it is understood, seeks to provide with- 
out transfer of population, separate homelands covering 
one-third of the total area of India for the entire Muslim 
community, excepting one and a half crores. This area 
consists of Sind, the Punjab, Baluchistan, N.-W. F. P- 
the Tribal areas, Delhi Province, some districts of the 
United Provinces, Bengal and a few districts from 
Madras. Bach of these areas, it is proposed, should 
constitute separate units owing allegiance to one com- 
mon Regional Sovereign State, each regional State beim? 
dii^o% resgoasible to the British Govertimentr— 
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Our Idea of India of the Future 

Our idea of India of the Future is that it 
will include the whole of what is at present 
known as British India, all the Indian States, 
all the French and Portuguese possessions, and 
Independent Nepal. Probably the whole will be 
a Confederacy. But the exact form it will take 
(*annot be forecasted now. 

In their own interests and foi* their own 
convenience, Burma and Ceylon may also join 
this Super-State as partners enjoying equal 
status. 

Tributes to Pandit Sitancuh T attwahhushan 

An address was presented to Pandit Sitanath 
Tattwabhiishan, the great Brahrno leader and 
thinker, on behalf of the Sylliet Union on the 
occasion of the revered Pandit^s completing his 
85th year, at Aiya Samaj Hall, Calcutta, on 
the 12th February last. Dr. Sir Sarvapalli 
lladhakrishnan presided. 

In his speech Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan 

>5aid : — 

think that (he writinf?s of Pandit Sitanath Tatta- 
bhnsfin were the inatnunent of religious education for 
firarly half a (•ontiiiy in this part of the country and 
«iscwhere. I believe with the Pandit that the religion 
< nnneiated in the Ilpanishad does not require any 
fnnzzling of the mind or surrender of our judgment. 
It is native to the nature of man and springs from his 
( Xperience. I wish to emphasize the rational approach 
to religion. At the present moment there is a wave of 
frediility and religious obscurantism which mistakes 
superstition for truth. 

“ With the other leaders of Brahrno Samaj, Pandit 
Silanath Tattiibhusan emphasised the need for reform 
ill our .social iii-stitution. 

“I salute Pandit Sitanath Tattabhusan with love 
:iikI (\steem for his great .services to the cause of philoso- 
phy and religion in this country and pray that he may 
liave more yraus of peace and usefulness.” 

Drainage of Experience from India 

To Indian economists and students of econo - 
inics, as also Indian publicists and readers of 
newspapers, tlie theory of the drainage of 
wealth from India, supported by facts, is 
familiar. This drainage takes place mainly in 
hvo ways. One is that part of the salaries and 
allowances paid to the British civil and military 
public servants of India, and at least a part of 
their savings also, go to Britain; and their 
pensions also are paid to them from the Indian 
treasury in Britain and spent and saved by them 
in Britain. The other and the more consider- 
able part of the wealth drained from India is 
t.aken away from India mostly to Britain and 
partly to other countries throu^ the channels 
of trade and industries and the transportation 
work cbme by the foreign mercantile mame. 


There is, however, another kind of drainage 
which, though not entirely unnoticed, has not 
received as much attention as it ought to have 
done. All British officials and officers who serve 
in the various civil and military departments of 
India acquire much valuable experience in 
the course of their service. When they retire 
from service, almost all of them go away from 
India, carrying their experience with them. 
This experience becomes a valuable asset to their 
native land but is lost to India at whose cost 
it was acquired. 

Similarly, all the British and other foreign 
men who do commercial and industrial work and 
carry on banking and insurance business in 
India, sometimes as employees of Indian con- 
ceras, too, carry away all their experience to 
their native lands. This also means considerable 
loss to India. 

These losses arc due to India’s political and 
economic svibjection and can be put an end to 
only by her achieving substantial political inde- 
jrendence. 

Leagibs of Nations As Centre of 
World Experience 

That the main declared political object of 
the League of Nations, namely, the settlement 
of disputes and differences between nations by 
arbitration and other peaceful means, was not 
gained by it to any appreciable extent, is an 
admitted fact. But the other services rendered 
by it — ^particularly through its International 
Labour Organization, have been by no means 
negligible.. They have been important, in fact. 
Great attention has been paid by it to problems 
of Labour in all its various forms, to problems of 
Health and Sanitation, to problems of Agricul- 
ture and other Industries, to problems of 
Migration, and the like. During the period of 
its active existence, Geneva was the hub of the 
universe as regards many international affairs 
and the clearing-house, as it were, of knowledge 
and experience gained in and gleaned from all 
lands, relating to the problems mentioned above. 

India has all along contributed her share 
to the expenses of the League of Nations. But 
the personnel of the Lcaf^ie proper and the 
International Labour Organization have not been 
drawn from India to an adequate extent, and 
India’s Delegations to the League Assembly 
have never been elected by the representatives 
of her people. Hence Indians in sufficient num- 
bers have not had opportunities to acquire the 
various kinds of experience available at Geneva 
through the League. 

Now that the Lei^e, with its Interaational 
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Labour Organization, is practically broken up, 
all those officially connected with it have departed 
to their countries as far as practicable, carrying 
their knowledge and experience with them. 
India has not had many such persons to boast 
of. 

Happily we have now m our midst Dr. 
llajani Kanta Das, lately of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, who since his return to 
India has been sharing with his countrymen a 
little of his abundant store of specialised 
laiowledge and experience through the medium 
of lectures and contributions to periodicals. But 
to have the full advantage of his knowledge 
and experience, India (either British India of 
some important Indian State) should be made 
his sphere of work for the remaining period of 
his active life. This can be done if he be en- 
trusted with work relating to the basic problems 
of Agriculture, or of Labour, in India, in which 
he is a recognized sjrecialist. 

A Christian View of Hindu MaJmsabha 
Nationalism ” 

The Guardian^ of Madras, a Christian 
Weekly Journal of Public Affairs,*’ takes the 
following view of what it stylos Hindu Maha- 
sabha Nationalism.” 

By one of the rapid turns in Indian politics, the 
Hindu Mahasabha now stimds as the most ardent 
nationalist l)ody and apijoals as such to the country. It 
demands all that the (Congress demands from the British 
Government. It would accept and work any inter- 
mediate scheme of Central Government, unlike the 
Congress and the Muslim Ivoague, who have favoured 
a constitutional strike. The Mahasabha is out to fight 
partition schemes to tlu' bitter end and that is what every 
nationalist cries out on platforms, must be done. It is 
all for enthusiastic recruitment to the army and parti- 
cipation in the w'ar, so tJiat the countiy, and Hindus 
in particular, might be made martially fitter. It is eager 
about capitalising present opportunities in favour of 
Indian economic interests. When all these tasks came 
upon the country in vast flood tides, the Congress first 
walked out of the Legislatures and then walked into 
the jail. Their seats are vacant, and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha is determined to capture every one of them, where- 
ever the grace of Government allows an election. It can 
make a strong appeal and even critic.? of its communal 
creed will find it hard to deny the record of its nationalist 
service at a critical juncture. The Sabhaite.s demanded 
that the Congress should withdraw from the field and 
leave the Muslim I^eague and the Mahasabha to face 
each other. The Congress has been obliging, 

Chinese Minister’s Gift to Visva-bharati 

His Excellency Tai Chi-tao, Prasident of the Exami- 
nation Yuan and Member of the State Council of the 
National Goviernment of China, who headed the Chinese 
Qo^wili Mission to India last year, has, it is learnt h^, 
donated a sum of 10,000 to the Visva-bharati, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Institution. 

The donation is to be utilised for rural uplift work 


organised by the Visva-bharati and building dormitories 
as well as for the improvement of tJie ‘ Cheena 
Bhawan.’ 

It is not the amount of the donation, which 
is not negligible, but the fraternal spirit behind 
it that matters most. 

Ban on Begging In Trains 

By an amendment to the Kulcc) under the Indian 
Railways Act, it is announced that “except under and 
in conformity with, the terms and provisions of a licence 
gi*anted by the Railway Administration in this behalf, 
no person shall hawk or expose for sale on any article 
whatever, or tour for transport or solicit faros for any 
vehicle. No person, whetner in possession of a ticket 
or not, shall beg or solicit ainrs, subscriptions or charities 
in any part of railway premises or in trains.’* 

Anti-Illiteracy Drive in U. P. 

Five and a half lakhs of villagers, incliuling 6,000 
women, have bcum made literate in the U. 1*., during the 
two years of the Government’s anti-illiteracy drive, 
states Mr. S. N. C^haturvedi, Education Expansion 
Officer to the IT. P. Government, in his second annual 
report. Th(i total number of people made literate dur- 
ing 1040 was 263,187. 

The Congress Government of Bihar made 
strenuous efforts to liquidate illiteracy in that 
province. Its present government has continued 
those efforts. The Assam Government has also 
set on foot a movement for the removal of 
illiteracy and has started for the purpose a fort- 
nightly named Janasikshd in Bengali and 
Assamese. The Bengal Government has made no 
such endeavour, except in a few jails. 

It may be that the Bengal Ministry think 
that literacy is not so necessary for the law- 
abiding population as for law-breakers. 

Mr. Amery In His Famibiar Rol? 

Mr. Amery, the present Secretaiy of Stat(^ 
for India, is never tired of repeating himself. 
So, in the course of a broadcast talk on the 23rd 
February last in London in the B. B. C. series of 
“ Matters of Moment,” after referring to the 
great struggle in which Britain is now engaged 
and to what is being done in India in connection 
therewith, he said : — 

We are fighting today for justice of individual free- 
dom and of self-government which are the living prin- 
ci])Ies of thf? great development in the British Empire. 
The declaration of our policy for India is the same free- 
dom as that which is enjoyed by the Dominions or by 
ourselves for that matter as equal partners in the British 
Commonwealth family of nations. There is no greater 
freedom, no higher status in the world. A far-reaching 
advance towards that goal was made in the Act of 1935. 

This “ declaration of our policy for India ” 
sounds very grand but is made valueless by the 
condition attached to it, which is mentioned in 
a later passage of the sj^di. 
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If “ there is no higher status in the world ” 
than to be a Dominion in the British Empire, why 
is Ehre trying her best to go beyond it, why is 
the Boer party in South Africa endeavouring to 
have a different political status, and why is not 
the United States of America, for all its friendli- 
ness to Britain, earnestly seeking to be included 
in the British Empire as one of its Dominions ? 

Continuing Mr. Amery said tliat this form of 
Government had broken down in other provinces mainly 
because of the pretensions of the Congress Party, the 
largest and best organised party in India, not only to 
immediate and unconditional independence but in the 
^mc of democracy to override the claim of other 
important elements in India’s complex national life. 

Mr. Amery referred to the great Mohammedan 
community of 90 millions in India and to the Indian 
States with tiieir long and different history. It was 
to meet that situation that His Majesty’s Government 
had recently made it clear th.at they are prepai’ed to 
give effect at the earliest po.ssible moment after the 
war to ii new constitution in con.sonance with Indiatr 
conceptions birt it must be a con.stitution based, as all 
Federal Gonstitirtions have been based, on agreement 
between the main elements in India’s national life. At 
this moment the Congreas Party was carrying on a cam- 
paign of protest calculated to interfere with India’s war 
effort. “ This campaign does not affect the universal 
detestation in which all shades of Indian opinion includ- 
ing even Congnvss hold Nazi and Fa.scist dictatorship. 
The general desire of all India is to see the victory for 
otrr cause. It does not even affect the eagerness to 
come forward to serve in that cause. It. does not affect 
the generous eutluusiasm with which all classes of Indian 
sorriety har'e contrlbirted for every fund collected for 
t.he war.” — Itmlcr. 

It is false to say that the Congress seeks to 
“ override the claim of other important elements 
in India’s complex national life.” It is for a 
constitution to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly in which the representatives of differ- 
ent elements in the national life of India are to 
be elected by those elements themselves; and the 
views of these representives are to be fully con- 
sidered and given due weight tp. The only 
“ important element in India’s national life,” of 
which only a section, viz., the Muslim League, 
has set up a separatist claim, is the Muslim 
community. The Congress has been all along 
so conciliatory in its attitude towards the Muslim 
League to the neglect of Hindu interests, that 
that has been one of the reasons why the Hindu 
Mahasabha has been obliged to do everything in 
its power to safeguard the political interests of 
the Hindu community. And in the Muslim 
community itself the Momins, who form the 
majority of that community, repudiate the 
claim of the Muslim League to represent it. 
The Jamiat-ul-UIema, the Arhars, and the Shias 
also deny the sole representative pretensions of 
the Muslim Lea^e. In spite of all these repudi- 
ations, the British Govwameat eontinpe to 
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behave as if the Muslim League represented 
the whole or the majority of the Muslim com- 
munity, because the League has given the 
Government a convenient excuse for refusing to 
accept the Indian Nationalists’ demands. 

This is not the first time that Mr. Amery 
has said that the Muslims in India are ninety 
millions strong. Their actual number according 
to the census of 1931 is 77,677,545, and the 
number according to the current year’s census is 
as yet unknown. What is the reason then for these 
repeated exaggerations, calculated to encourage 
inflation of Muslim figures in the census ? It is 
remarkable that in the same speech from which 
we have quoted Mr. Amery gives the total popu- 
lation of Bengal, the Panjab, Assam and Sind as 
“88 (eighty-eight) millions,” ii hich is somewhat 
less than the actual figure according to the 
census of 1931. So, here is a Secretary of State 
for India who inflates a number in one case and 
slightly understates in another ! What is the 
reason ? 

There will not be men wanting to take Mr. 
Araery’s over-statements as a hint that in this 
year’s census the Muslim population must be 
shown as having increased by at least 16 per cent. 

We have repeatedly observed tliat Indian 
Nationalists can try, with some hope of success, 
to bring about “ an agreement between the main 
elements in India’s national life,” on which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Amery, a federal constitution 
will have to be based, if the British Government 
removes those obstacles to such an agreement 
for which it is itself responsible. But it has 
not done, nor is it likely to do any such thing. 
Nor does it name definitely the main elements 
in 'India’s national life between which agreement 
IS to be arrived at. Such a definite and exhaus- 
tive mention of these elements is necessary. For, 
otherwise, supposing an agreement is arrived at 
between what Indian leaders of all political 
parties and communities may consider the main 
elements, it will be open to the British Govern- 
ment to trot out some section of the people, 
W’hom it has induced to disagree, and say, “ Here 
is a main element in the national life of India 
vnth which no agreement has been arrived at.” 

Mr. Amery says that the Congress party is 
“ carrying on a campaign of protest calculate 
to interfere with India’s war effort.” But in 
reality the campaign is raeamt to secure freedom 
of speech. Mahatma Gandhi has been trying to 
avoid even the appearance of seeking to interfere 
with file war effort, by refuring to convert =:^e 
campiugn into ft mass omyespeftt of civU 4ii|- 
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obedience, by prohibiting satyagraha in canton- 
ment areas and in other ways. And curiously 
enough, Mr. Amery practically contradicts him- 
self by observing that the campaign has not 
affected the ^'universal detestation'' for the Nazis 
and Fascists in India, has not affected the 
eagerness of volunteers to come forward to serve 
in the cause of Britain and has not affected the 
flow of contributions to the war funds ! 

Lack of Suitable Candidates for Military 
Officership 

The Leader wrote on the 23rd February last • 

Mr. Ogilvie, the indefatigable Defence Secretary, 
seems to be satisfied with the steps taken to accelerate 
the pace of Indianization. Replying in the Central 
Assembly to Mr. Lalchand Navalrai who asked to what 
^tent the number of Indian ofiicers had been increased 
in the army, he said: that no Indian candidate who was 
considered likely to make a good officer, had been refus- 
ed. The suggestion was that if a larger number of 
Indians had not been granted commissions the reason 
was that suitable candidates were not forthcoming. If 
a visitor from another planet were to hear this statement 
he would not know that one of the fiercest wars known 
in history was being fought and that India was one 
of the belligerents. Four years ago, there was a shortage 
of recruits in tne British army. There was no war at the 
time. But the Government was alarmed and the War 
Office made strenuous efforts to raise the recruits re- 
quired. If the War Minister had been content with 
merely informing the House of Commons that no recruit 
who was considered likely to make a good soldier had 
been refused, where would have the strong army whicii 
England possesses today come from ? In our own 
country we have seen what efforts have been made by 
the Government to obtain British officers for the army. 
Up to October 1, 1940, the Government had granted 
commissions to 1,041 Euro]ieans in India. If the Govern- 
ment had taken the same amount of interest in the 
recruitment of Indian officers, there would have been 
no need for recruiting Europeans. 

It would be interesting to know how Mr. 
Ogilvie would square the suggestion underlying 
his reply with the reference in Mr. AmeryV 
broadcast talk “ to India’s vast resources in man- 
power " and with the sentence in that speech in 
which the Secretary of State says that the Con- 
gress campaip does not affect the eagerness to 
come fomard to serve in the cause of the war. 

Martial ” and N on-martial ” 

Answering a question by Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai in the Central Assembly as to whether 
the Government bad abandoned their policy of 
reoo^izing martial and non-martial classes, Mr. 
O. M. G. Ogilvie, the Defence Secretary, stated 
that the Government had never had such a 
policy. To a supplementaiy question, Mr. 
<Mlvie replied tiiat the Government had neve? 
awitted tiie distinction^ fib adM 


the terms martial and non-martial had been 
coined entirely by politicians. 

Although these questions and answers arc 
not taken from the verbatim official report, we 
must presume that the version of them quoted 
above as given by the Associated Press of 
India is correct both in form and substance. Our 
astonishment at what Mr. Ogilvie said is all 
the greater. Mr. Ogilvie must be very ignorant 
or very disingenuous. If there is anything quite 
certain about this matter, it is this that in their 
recruitment policy the Government of India 
(or rather their military advisers) have for tlie 
last sixty years or so, consciously and deliberate- 
ly observed the distinction, with two exceptions; 
and that the insistence on this distinction came, 
not from politicians, but from soldiers. 

Historically speaking, the responsibility for 
systematizing the distinction and adopting it 
as a basis of the recruitment policy of the Indian 
Army belongs to Lord Roberts, who, even Mr. 
Ogilvie would perhaps admit, was a soldier. 
This is what Lord Roberts wrote on the 
question : 

From the time I became Commander-in-Chief in 
Madras until I left India the question of how to render 
the army in tliat country as perfect a fighting machine 
as it was possible to make it, was the one which caused 
me the most anxious thought, and to its solution my 
most earnest efforts had been at all times directed. 

“ The first step to be taken towards this end was 
it seemed to me, to substitute men of the more warlike; 
and hardy races for the Hindustani sepoys of Bengal, 
the Tamils and Telagus of Madras and the so-calk^.d 
Mahrattas of Bombay; but I found it difficult to get 
my views accepted, because of the theory which pre- 
vailed that it was necessary to maintain an equilibrium 
between the armies of the three Presidencies, and because 
of the ignorance that was only loo universal with respect 
to the characteristics of the different races, which en- 
couraged the erroneous belief that one Native was a:s 
good as another for purposes of war.” 

♦ >41 « 

In the British Army the superiority of one regiment 
over another is mainly a matter of training; the eanic 
courage and military instinct are inherent in English, 
Scotch and Irish alike, but no comparison can be made 
between the martial value of a regiment recruited 
amongst the Gurkhas of Nepal or the warlike races of 
northern India, and of one recruited from the effeminate 
jicoples of the south. 

“ How little this was understood, even by those who 
bad spent a great part of their service in India, was a 
marvel to me ; but, then, I had had peculiar opportunities 
of judging of the relative fighting qualities of Native?, 
and I was in despair at not being able to get people to 
see the matter with my eyes, for I knew that nothing 
was more sure to lead to disaster than to imagine that 
the whole Indian Army, as it was then constituted, could 
be relied on in time of war.*** 

The practical outcome of these views of Lord 
Roberts was the eliminatiou of oerUun classes 

^l^leld-Msrahiil Lord Bobots ; Forty-one Yean in 
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disparagingly thought pf by him and their subs- India. In fact, if the Government had not ching 
titution by what he diescribed as ** the men of to their theory of an inherent distinction between 
well-known fitting castes.*’ the ^‘martial” and ‘*non-martiar’ classes in India, 

The length to which the successors and they would have been driven to admit political 
followers of Lord Roberts were prepared to go discrimination in explanation of their recruit- 
in their adherence to the theory of, the martial ment policy. 

and non-martial classes will be vividly illustrated The two exceptions referred to above occur- 
by the following quotation from the writings red during the later stages of the last war and 
of Sir George MacMunn, that voluminous writer during the present war. Under the stress of dr- 
and one-time Quartermaster-General in India, cumstances, then and now, enlistment was and has 
At the beginning of Chapter V, entitled “ The been made a little more elastic. But as soon as 
Military Races of India ” (it should be recalled the war of 1914-18 was over, there was a 
here that Sir George has written a complete reversion to the old policy. In the present vrar 
book with the title The Martial Races of India) the recruitment of classes not considered martial 
of his book, The Annies of India (published in is for the moment confined almost exclusively to 
1911 with a foreword from Lord Roberts), there the Territorial forces, and it is not known what 
occurs the following passage ; — ^'ifi happen after the war. In every way then, 

It is one of the essential differences between the these are exceptions which prove the 
East and the West, that in the East, with certain excep- W. O. G. 


tions, only certain clans and clashes can bear arms; the 
others have not the physical courage necessary for the 
warrior. In Europe, as we know, every able-bodied 
man. given food and arms, is a fighting man of some 
sort, some better, some worse, but still as capable of 
bearing arms as any other of his nationality. In the 
East, or certainly in India, this is not so. The people 
of Bengal, even those witli the most-cultivated brain, 
(he trading class<‘s, the artisan classes, and the outcaste 
tribes, are men to whom the threat of violence is the 
last word. At the bottom of all power and law, disguise 
it never so carefully, lies the will of the hand to keep 
(he head. Presumably the great conquest of India away 
back in the mists of time, by the Aryan race, and the 
.sjjbj(?ction of the original inhabitants, is at the bottom 
of this. Only certain races were permitted to bear arms, 
and in course of time only certain races remained fit to 
hoar arms. Conquest, pure and simple, with cruel re- 
rre^«ion, is responsible for it in some places, such as in 
Bengal and Kashmir. It is extraordinary that the well- 
born race of the upper classes in Bengal should be hope- 
loss poltroons, while it is absurd that the grea.t, men-y, 
])owerful Kashmiri should have not an ounce of physical 
courage in his constitution, but it is so. Nor are appear- 
ances of any use a criterion. Some of the most 

manly-Iooking people in India are in this respect the 
most despicable. ^ 

‘‘ The existence of this condition, Iherefore, much 
complicates the whole question of enlistment in India. 
It renders any form of levy m rnmsc impossible, or any 
form of Militia service .”t 

If this is the state of opinion, practice, too, 
has not been any the less rigid. There have 
always been specific orders and instructions as to 
the class composition of each and every Indian 
regiment, and down to the outbreak of the 
present war, the Indian Army List always gave 
the authorized composition of the regiments. In 
tliese instructions and orders, the names of only 
the so-called martial classes api^ear, and the 
Government have always maintained that re- 
cruitment had to be confined to these classes 
because they were the only martial people in 

I.- ^ 


The Question of Unitary or Federal 
Government 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, a fomier member 
of the Bombay Executive Council and an 
ex-president of the Indian Le^slative Assembly, 
has published a pamphlet in which he has 
given his ideas of what the future consti- 
tution of India should be in the light of the 
experience gained by the working of provincial 
autonomy since the date when the provincial 
part of the Govermnent of India Act of 1935 
was brought into action. Says he : 

“ It is difficult to conceive how a united India can 
work smoothly and in the best interests of the country 
as a whole when divergent interests, both commm^ 
and territorial, are insistent in regard to their special 
interests, it apjMjars to me that the only basis for a 
imiled India is to proceed to frame a constitution for 
India as one country. If this is connected, then there 
should be only one Legislature and uniform laws for the 
whole country 

Continuing, Sir Ibrahim writes : 

“ This would perhaps seem a novel suggestion, having 
regard to the size of the country and the different classes 
and communities forming the Indian population, but 
it is my firm conviction that these territorial and com- 
munal differences will never disappear and a real national 
spirit will never arise unless the country is administered 
by one Indian Government with uniform laws for the 
whole country. A real national spirit will develop by 
the adoption of a constitution on some such lines M 
those. In considering this suggestion attention may be 
drawn to the British Constitution. Great Britain tfll 
mccntly consisted of four different ooun^ies^EnglaniL 
Scotland. Ireland and Wales. In spit« of this fa.^ and 
in spite of the inhabitants of e.ach country cmimmg to 
be Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen and Welshmen, 
there is one Parliament for all four countries and imiform 
laws enacted and applied by ope Parliament. If it is 
possible for four countries to unite and have one Parliar 
ment and uniform laws, there does not seem to me to 
be any reason wlsy India, which is admitted to be^ one 
cownby, should not have one Parliament and uniform 

hm!* . ■ • ■■ 
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Proceeding, he observes : 

'^The administration of British India should be 
carried on by a set of officials appointed by and res- 
ponsible to the Indian Government. The administration 
of Indian India should be left to the Indian Princes, 
who will carry it on by means of officials appointed by 
and responsible to them. Once tlie idea is accepted and 
effect given to it, the whole thing will work automati- 
cally, and India will establish a record of a vast country 
with a huge population being so united as to have one 
Governniomt with a united, happy and prosperous popu- 
lation vaying with one another for the progress of 
their motherland. It will have the further advantage 
of eliminating sei)aratist tendencies and conducing to 
the growth of the feeling that we are all Indians yiroud 
of our Motherland.” 

Tl)cre is much to be said in favour of the 
view that the government of India should be 
a unitary government. 

At present the oldest living ex-president of 
the Indian National Congress is Sjt. C. Vijaya- 
raghavaehariar of Salem. He strongly advocated 
a system of unitary government for India. BiU 
his was practically a cry in the wilderness. The 
other leaders of the pre-Gandhi Congress and 
all the leaders of the Gandhite Congress party 
were enamoured of provincial autonomy. 

Had the present Government of India Act 
given the country real provincial autonomy, its 
advocates could have said something to justify 
this attitude. But it has done nothing of the 
Icind, as Congress minister after Congress 
minister have admitted. 

Why British Imperialists Have Favoured 
** Provincml Autonomy ” 

It is perhaps for the Nth time that Tfte 
Modem Review publishes what follows, in spite 
of not succeeding previously in drawing the 
attention of the big guns of the press and the 
platform in India to it. 

^ Major B. D. Basu's Consolidation of the 
British Power in India j published in 1927, a 
collection of articles by him which originally 
appeared in The. Modem Review, contains the 
following on pages 76-77. 

One of the proposals for tho consolidation of the 
Christian Power in India, after the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny, was wliat was euphemistically called 
** Provincial Autonomy,” but which was really the 
policy of Divide and Kule.” Before the Parliament- 
ary Committee on the Colonization and Settlement of 
the Britisher© in India, Major G. Wingate, who appeared 
before it as a witness on 13th July, 18^, on being askf^d : 

‘‘7771. You speak of the dangers that arise from 
a Centml Government and you soy that it leads to a 
community of aims and feelings that might be dan- 
gerous ? ” 

Answered : 

" Yes, I think that if there be any one subject in 
which the whole populatipp of India would be int^ested. 
that is mens likely to be dangerous to the lorei^ 
authenity than if a question ware ahn{i^ agi^ 


one division of the empire; if a question were agitated 
throughout the lenfidh and breadth of the empire, it 
would surely be much more dangerous to the forei]^ 
authority tlian a question which interested one Presi- 
dency only.” 

“ 7772. Mr. Dauby Seymour. 

“ Is what you' mean this, that all the people of 
India might be excited about the same thing at the 
same time ? ’* 

Yes.” 

Major G. Wingate gave expression to tho feeling 
which was uppermost in the minds of the Britishers 
at that time, not to do anything which might ‘amalga- 
mate' ^ the difforont creeds and castot? of India. So 
everything wa.s being done to prevent, the growing 
up of a (jommunity of feelings and in t (Tests t.hroughout 
India which would make the people of India politically 
a nation. Of course, they have been a nation in a 
different sense since antiquity. 

It may be argued that wliat appears above 
relates to wliat British imperialists felt and 
said after the Sepoy Mutiny and that there is no 
proof that they have continued to think in the 
same way in recent years. In order to show that 
there has boom continuity of British feeling and 
thought and of policy, we have repeatc'dly 
quoted passages from the Report of the Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
Volume I, Part I. We quote only one passage 
again, from paragraph 26 : 

“ If the establishment of Provincial Autonomy 
marks, not so much a new depariim'. as tlie next stage 
in a path which India had long been treading, it is the 
more necessary f.hat, on entering this stage, wo should 
pause to take stock of the direction in which w'o have 
Ix'on moving. Wo havo spoken of unity as ])rrhaps the 
greatest gift which British rule has conferred on India; 
hut, in tran&fenfng so many of the powers of Govern- 
ment to the Provin(?ca and in eneouraeing them to 
dovc'lop a vigorous and independent political life of 
their own, we have been running the incvilable risk of 
weakening or even destroying that unity.” 

And the process of destruction of the politi- 
cal unity of 'India has Vieen going on according 
to schedule. 

Sir Ibrahim RahimtooWs Unitary 
Legislature 

To implement Sir Ibrahim RahiTntoola^s 
suggested scheme of unitary government for 
India he proposes that there should be an Indian 
Legislature with 1000 elected members. Con- 
sidering the population of India this number is 
not too large. 

He proposes that out of these members 25 
per cent, should be elected or nominated by the 
Indian Princes, they themselves determining 
among themselves whether their representatives 
are to be all elected or nominated or partly so, 
and by whom and how. This complete ignoring 
of the people of the Indian States is objei^tipn- 
ahle. 

25 3 ^ eent. of the 
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by the caste Hindus, 25 by the Muslims and 25 
by the Scheduled caste Hindus, Chrivstians, Sikhs, 
Aborigenes, etc. 

The division of Hindus into two groups is 
highly objectionable. It has been shown repeat- 
edly that there are many ^ depressed ^ and 
practically ' untouchable ^ Mussahnans in the 
Muslim community. If, as is quite proper, there 
should not be any division of the Muslim com- 
niimity on that ground, it is only proper and 
right that the Hindus also should be treatx'd as 
one body. Moreover, the criteria, if any, ac<‘ord- 
ing to which castes have been * scheduled differ 
from province to province, the division being quite 
arbitrary in some cases, the castes cut off from 
(lie main Hindu body themselves protesting 
against their separation. Further, no principle 
is perceptible according to which scheduled ca.ste-, 
('hristians, Aborigenes, f^ikhs, &c., can be 
grouped together as one constituency. 

Consi(lering their numbers only, the caslv* 
Hindus would b(‘ entitled to more than 25 ])er 
cent, of the seats. 

A great and fundamental defect of Sir 
Ibrahim’s proposed scheme of the legislature is 
that there is no provision in It for joint elections 
?\t some future stage after a number of years. 
He wants a United Nation. National unification 
,w(mld be out of Ihe question if the different 
sictions composing it were for ever to form 
s(‘parate eonstituonoies. 

One Advantage of A Unitary 
Government 

One advantage likely to accrue from a 
unitaiy or centralized government for India was 
incidentally pointed out by The Indian Sociai 
Reformer in its issue of the 28th December, 1940 
It wrote : 

The three Prosidenciea which have^ come longest 
and most under British influences have absorbed differ- 
ent features of that influence in varying degrees. Bengal, 
as Professor Batuknath Bhattiichaiya shows, most r(*adi- 
ly imbibed the love of freedom in religion and art 
as well as in social life and politics. She led the way 
for the rest of India in these directions. Bombay felt 
most, attracted to the industrial and political .«ide of 
Ihiglish civilisation and with it she got a strong bias 
ill favour of moderation and compromise which has 
hoen the distinguished mark of Bombay public life. 
Madras, from her special circumstances, felt drawn to 
the administrative achievements of Britain and many 
of the greatest administrators among Indians have been 
South Indians. This difference in response to the call 
<>/ Western CAvilisation iri different parts of the country, 
'is the most urgent reason^ for a Centralised Government 
uMch can blend them all in a single whole for the 
benefit of the Indian Professor Bhattacharya 

observes that the questioning and protestant tendency 
of English culture has nowhere been ipiore assimilate 
than m Seiig^. lUja Boy, Keahikb Chiii- 


dra Sen, Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Surendranath 
Baneriee, Swami Vivekananda, C. R. Das,, and Subash 
Chandra Bose are all typical of the free and indepen- 
dent spirit of Bengal which refuses to bend its knee to 
any individual or cult. An even more impressive 
example is Benoy Kumar Sarkar, who, as bis lectures 
recently in Bombay showed, challenges practically every 
school of thought which holds the field in India today. 
Along with this spint of challenge is combined rather 
strangely an ardour to link the genius of Bengal with 
other great, world cultures, fixemplificd by Rabindranath 
Tagore and Santiniketaii. That i» to say, while Bengal 
seeks to broaden the basis of Indian nationalism, her 
object in so doing is pre-eminently to fit India into the 
world picture out of which her particularisms and iso- 
lation have so long kept. her. (Italics ours. — Editok, 
A/. R.). 

Some Problems of Secondary 
Education ” in Bihar 

This is the name given to the presidential 
address of Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Vice- 
ehanccllor, Patna University, at the eleventh 
session of the Conference of the Secondary School 
Teachers’ Association, Bihar, lield at Jharia on 
the 23i*d February last. 

Dr. Sinha is himself an old stager and 
knows the requirements of the knights of scissors 
and paste. So he has consulted their convenience 
and thereby earned their thanks by getting his 
address printed on one side of the leaves only, 
leaving the other side blank and making it easy 
to take clippings, 

lie offers a humorous justification for 
the election of himself, a man who has had 
nothing to do with secondary education except as 
a quondam school boy, as president of a 
secondary school teachers’ conference, in the 
following words : 

And in a land where members of the Indian Civil 
SeiNico had been appointed Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion, Inspect om-General of Police, Directors-Gcneral 
of Posts and Telegraphs, and also heads of many such 
fdlicr departments, also wliere one who had scarcely 
ever handled a tennis racket "was the President of the 
All-India Tennis Association, and where several succes^ 
ful old la/>\yers, who had nothing to do with any busi- 
ness other than their own, found themselves installed 
as Directors, or Managing Directors, of industrial and 
other business concerns, it would be too much to expect 
that a lawyor-Vicc-Chancellor — be he ever so old or 
decrepit — should not be held eligible for the Presiden- 
tial (5hair of a Conference like yours. That being so, 
1 thankfully accept the honour, and dej^ire to aftoow- 
ledgo my grateful aiipreciation of your kindness. I 
shall tr>^ my best to give expression to such of your 
grievances as .'iewn to mi? to be reasonable and well- 
founded. and to suggest their redress; and / venture to 
hope, that, as your advocate, I may not prove to he 
unworthy of y<mr cause. 

Dr. Sinha need not have spoken in an apolo- 
getic vein, as our perusal of his address from 
the first sentence to the last has brought home 
to us his thorough grasp of the problems of 
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secondary education in Bihar. The grievances 
of the teachers mentioned by him are reasonable 
and the remedies suggested by him, if adopted, 
have every chance of being effective. He points 
out the shortcomings of Government and of the 
managers of the non-Government Schools, as 
well as of the Text-book Committee, in language 
whose meaning cannot be mistaken; but at the 
same time he has done his best to avoid giving 
offence : suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

He has given the history and enumerated 
the objects of the Secondapr School Teachers’ 
Association in Bihar, and briefly described those 
resolutions and activities of the body which have 
already met with success. He has also sum- 
marized what it now desires, and given his 
support where support is due. 

From Dr. Sinha’s examination of the work 
and position of Government and non-Govern- 
ment schools we pick out only two sentences at 
random : 

“On each Zila school, I think, as much money is 
spent as would maintain at least three ordinary schools 
of the same size, maintaining the same standard of 
efficiency.” 

“The result is that the class of people, who in 
advanced countries would place their children in the 
public schools, and pay the whole cost of their educa- 
tion, get their children educated at the cost of the 
State, in our countr>', while fhoso who should have free 
education for their children have to put up their own 
schools.” 

Regarding school text-books he says : 

"Our school text-books retain things long since 
discarded in the progressive countries. The courses 
prescribed are unbalanced, and the result is that the 
children are forced to a great deal of unproductive 
labour. At the present moment the whole affair of 
text-books has degenerated into a low trade, and the 
needs of the students are regarded as only a secondarj' 
matter.” 

He suggests a thorough re-constitution of 
the Text-book Committee. 

Dr. Sinha evidently and rightly wants 
security of service, provident funds, and en- 
hancement of the salaries of teachers in 
non-Govemment schools and observes : “ There 
is, I submit a very strong case for superannua- 
tion at sixty, and not at fifty-five.” These are 
calculated to make for greater contentment 
among our teachers. They can then give their 
best, to our school students. 

The following words addressed to the 
teachers are deserving of earnest consideration : 

“ Gentlemen, as members of the great profession of 
teaching, it is primarily your duty not only to exa^nine 
schemes of re-organisation, but to maintain a continuous 
and vigilant watch over developments in the field of 
education ” 

“ The dignity and pride of the profession which has 
fallen so low today will only be restored by an achieve- 
.meat whidi will eompd society to recogpiae your true 


wo^, and your abiding and ever-increasing usefulness. 
It ifl my earnest wish that your Conference may give 
its serious attention to the consideration of measures 
which will not only ameliorate the conditions of teachers, 
and enhance their status in society, but also raise their 
efficiency and improve their knowledge, so that they 
may play their proper role as makers of men, and 
builders of the nation, and receive their due meed of 
resfject and esteem from society.” 

How Tribes are to be Recorded 

In Circular No. 14 issued from the Office of 
the Superintendent of Census Operations in 
Bengal, the following is one of the instructions 
given under the heading (3) Race, Tribe, or 
Caste. — ” : — * 

“For all members of tribes (whether Hindu or 
non-Hindu) enter the name of the tribe, c.g., Santal, 
Garo, Lepcha, etc.” 

It is not said here how Hindu Santals arc 
to be distinguished from non-Hindu Santals. 
It has been claimed that all Santals arc Hindus. 
Without discussing that claim, it is clear that 
at least some Santals are Hindus, for the above- 
quoted instruction itself admits that fact and in 
the Census Report for 1931 Santals arc classed 
under two divisions, one of which is Hindu. 

If all Santals, Garos, Lopchas, etc., are 
recorded only as such without putting the word 
Hindu either after or before the description of 
those of them who are Hindus, how arc they to 
be included in the total number of Hindus ? If 
they are not so included, the total of Hindus is 
sure to be shown as less than what it really is. 

What is the Meaning of Domiciled 
in India ” ? 

In the Census Circular mentioned in the 
foregoing note, under the same hea^ng, “ (3) 
Race, Tribe or Caste , — : we find the following 
sentences also 

“There are many well-defined communities domi- 
ciled in India, which can hardly be classified as race, 
tribe or caste. In such cases, write the name of the 
community. In Bengal, the most important of these 
communities are the Muslims. Wherever Muslims are 
encountered, write *M* (abbreviation for Muslim). 
Other examples are Anglo-Indians, Brahmos. Parsees, 
Indian Christians, Jains, Sikhs and Jews. Buddhists 
also will be treated as a community.” 

Will not Hindus, by the by, be treated as a 
community 7 

But let us try to understand the meaning of 
“ domiciled in India.” Usually a person who or 
whose ancestor has come from outside is said to 
be domiciled in a country or place where he has 
settled and got a permanent residence. ^ We arc 
familiar with the claim of some Musliins that 
they are all of foreign extaadaon. If that claim 
be emitted, they may be said to be domidled 
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Jains, Sikhs, etc., have never fancied or preten- 
ded that they are of foreign e3ctraction. Why 
then call them domiciled in India 7 If it be said 
that foreign extraction is not necessarily implied 
in the word “ domiciled ” and that only perma- 
nent residence is its sole implication, why not 
then include the Hindus also among those 
“ domiciled in India ” ? 

In that case, all the inhabitants of India, 
except perhaps the aborigines, would be describ- 
ed as domiciled in India ” 1 

In The Indian Messenger of the 16th 
February last, page 43, it is stated that in the 
case of Brahmos, 

The Government has already issued instructions 
that enumerators should write “ Brahmo ” under the 
heading race, tribe and caste ” and also under reli- 
gion 

How very absurd 1 * Brahmo ’ is no doubt 
the name of a religion, but Brahmos are neither 
a race, nor a tribe, nor a caste. 

Strong Condemnation of Census 
Methods in Bengal 

“ I say here and now with a full sense of 
responsibility that there is a deep conspiraev to 
which the present ministry is a party whose 
intention is to see that the Hindus are reduced 
in number in Bengal,” declared Dr. Shyama- 
prosad Mookerjee while addressing a mammoth 
gathering of the Hindu citizens at Ballygunge, 
Calcutta, on the 24th February last. 

The Chief Minister wanted to prove that the Bengal 
Hindus wore trying their utmost to inflate the number 
of the Hindus and were adopting underhand means for 
the purpose. One and a half years back at a meeting 
of the Hindus at Albert Hall, Dr, Mookerjee as their 
President made a demand for joint enumerators. The 
Chief Minister now said that the Government of India 
had turned down their proposal for joint enumerators. 
But was that the real reason ? The Government of 
India decided, Dr. Mookerjee said, that the Hindus 
would be able to register themselves as' Hindus without 
any distinction being made as regards castes and creeds. 
But the Government of Bengal objected stating that 
in that case the enumeration of the Hindus would, not 
be correct. The Moslems, on the other hand, demand- 
ed that they should be enlisted as Moslems only. 

Proceeding Dr. Mookerjee said that 
he had received a letter stating that a Muslim Super- 
visor had circulated a letter that if anybody enlisted 
him only as Hindu he would be sent to prison. There 
were also some Hindus who were preaching likewise. 

Dx. Mookerjee added : 

In Bankura, there were about lakhs of Santhals. 
A propaganda was being carried on by Government 
oflicials through Moslem circle officers that the Santhals 
should not be enlisted as Hindus, though they had 
previously done so. The European Association had 
addressed a letter to the European managers and pro- 
prietors of tea gardens in Jalpaiguri that the 2i lakhs 
of Santhals ^ould be entkm as animists and not as 


Hindus. Why this anxiety ? At whose instance the 
European Association had addressed that letter? At 
77-1, Cornwallis Street where there was a mosque the 
enumerator had been asked to register the number of 
inhabitants at 62 or 63 while the accommodation in the 
mosque was for 20 to 21 persons. 

Dr. Mookerjee continued : 

The Chief Minister was now seeking after truth. 
But he had begun it very late. 

At Beliaghata, a criminal case had been instituted 
by a Hindu enumerator against some Moslems. The 
Hindu enumerator refused to register the number of 
Moslems at a higher figure. As a result he was stabbed 
by some Moslems. 

Mr. N. C. Chatterjee moved that : 

In view of the fact the Hindus having been reduced 
to a minority community in Bengal due to their boycott 
of the Census of 1931 and thus deprived of their legiti- 
mate rights, social, political, economic and educational, 
this conference of the Hindu citizens of Calcutta re- 
quests the Hindus of all classes and creeds to enlist 
themselves as Hindus to the census enumerations and 
see that no name is omitted.” 

“ I have materials at my disposal,” Mr. Chatterjee 
said, to substantiate the allegation that there is a deep 
conspiracy to inflate the number of Moslems.” 

In this connection we draw the attention 
of all who want a correct census to the para- 
graph in thick type on Mr. Aincry’s repeated 
exaggerations of the number of Muslims in India. 

State-owned Railways’ Prosperity 

The State-owned Railways yielded a net surplus of 
Rs. 4,33,00,000, after meeting all charges including depre- 
ciation and interest, in the year 1930-40, according to 
the Anual Report of Indian Railways just issued by the 
Railway Board. The entire sum, which was Rs. 30,00,000 
loss than the full contribution due from the Railways 
for the year, was placed to the credit of General Re- 
venues of the Central Government. 

The increase in railway revenues, which was mostly 
under goods traffic, was due largely to conditions created 
by the War and, to a small extent, to the increased 
rates and fares introduced from March 1, 1940. 

Railway rates and fares should be reduced. 

Imprisonment for Ticketless 
Travelling Bad 

We are against jailing those who may be 
found travelling without a ticket. Charging the 
fare due, with some extra charge in some cases, 
and fines for deliberate attempts to travel 
without payment, are all the measures necessary, 
if arrangements be made for their rigorous en- 
forcement. 

Dr, S. P. Mookerjee’ s Statement On 
Communal Misrule in Behgal 

Dr. S. P. Mookerjee has issued a statement 
on conununal misrule in Bengal in general and 
in tile district of Koatdhali in particular. ]ja 
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Noakhali, “ The cases of complaints relate to 
the following categories : — ^ 

1. Outrage and oppression on Hindu women. 

2. Defilement of temples. 

3. Damage to agrieulturul produces. 

4. Killing of cows. 

6. Removal of 'Primary schools from Hindu quar- 
ters to Muslim quarters. 

6. Introduction of text-book.s for Hindu boys which 
contain sentiiiH^nts repugnant to Hindu feelings and are 
written in a mast objectionable style of Bengali langu- 
age. 

7. OompiiLsory rea Ii.su tion of Education Cess from 
Hindihs on a discriminatory basis. 

8. Couct'iitrating Muslim offifdals in the district 
particularly in the Departments of Education and Law 
and Order. 

9. Wiping out of Hindu capital through had 
administration of Arbitration Boards. 

10. Economic boyfjott of Hindus by Maslims, 

11. Settlement of Khas Mahals mainly to the Mus- 
lima depriving the Hindius, even of the agricultural 
chisscs, of their rightful share. 

12. Lawlessness exercised on a fairly wide scale 
upon IlindiLs particularly in thanas Ramganj, Begum- 
ganj, Raipur and Lakshmipur. 

13. Release of Muslims by exercisfj of clemency 
even after conviction by the High Court. 

14. Open dispossesRioii of Hindu lands by Muslims 
in broad day-light. 

15. Stopping of Government aid.s to High schools 
for non-compliance with vicious orders of a communal 
nature by the Inspectorate. 

16. Intimidating persons who dare to give evidence' 
in favour of the oppressed Hindus. 

17. Failure to give riolice protection to the oppress- 

ed.»’ 

The statement concludes with a demand for 
an independent commission of enquiry. 

Bengal Deficit Budget 

The Bengal Budget for 1941-42 shows the 
huge deficit of one crorc and thirty-four lakhs 
of rupees. In the legislature many Opposition 
members have been quite properly subjecting 
the budget and the administration of the Huq 
ministry in general to scathing and devastating 
criticism. The ministers want still more money 
— ^to squander. But they can show no appre- 
ciable improvements in Bengal in any direction 
adequate to the large ordinary revenues which 
they have received and spent, as well as to what 
may be called the windfalls, enumerated below ■: 

Excess over 

Year Revenue Receipts Revenue for 1936-37 

1936- 37 Rs. 12,14,00.000 

1937- 38 Rs. 13,00,00900 Rs. 86,00.000 

1938- 39 Rs. 12,76,00,003 Rs. 62,00,000 

1939- 40 Rs. 1491.00.000 Rs. 2,17,00,000 

1940- 41 Rs. 13,82,00,000 Rs. 1,68,00,000 

Excess income in four years Rs. 5,33,00,000 

In addition to these 5 crores and 33 lakhs, 
tile ministers were spared an ei^nditure of 
Ite. 60 lakhs every year for suppression of 
That aiaouBted to tRs.:^ in 


four years. Moreover, during the I.C.S. regime 
the Bengal Government had to pay some 18 
lakhs every year as interest. During the last 
4 years of the new regime the ministers were 
excused that payment, amounting to a total of 
Rs. 72 lakhs. 

So during the last four years the ministers 
had at their disposal Rs. 8 crores and 45 lakhs 
more than what the I.C.S. had in 1936-37. In 
exchange for these huge sums Bengal has got 
Communal Misrule. 

Increasing Excise Revenue >in 
Bengal 

In all the provinces under Congress rule 
for a short period a strenuous effort was made to 
fight drink and narcotic drugs — ^with some good 
result. In Bengal the excise revenue goes on 
increasing. In the four years 1937-38, 1938-39, 
1939-40, and 1940-41, it was Rs. 1,54,66,000, 
Rs. 1,59,35,000, Rs. 1,65,28,000, and Rs. 
1,75,00,000 respectively. 

Report of Bengal Secondary Education 
BiU Protest Conference 

The Report of the Bengal Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill Protest Conference, held in Calcutta on 
the 21st, 22nd and 23rd December, 1940, is a 
very valuable publication. Its illustrations arc 
particularly telling. All interested in the 
question should try to get a copy. 

Annual Report of Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 

In this issue we can only just mention that 
the annual report of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for 19W, so promptly issued, shows 
activity in all directions. Arrears of work are 
being rapidly made up and endeavours are being 
made to keep all activities up to date. 

While cursorily turning over the pages 
devoted to Publications, some items caught our 
eye : 

Varna-ratnikara, the oldest work in the 
Maithili language (c. 1325 A.I).), edited by 
Suniti Kumar Chatter ji and Babua Misra; 

Doctrine of NimbSrka, three volumes, tran- 
sljation of Vedanta-parijita— Saurabha and 
Vedanta-kaustubha, by Dr. Srimati Rama Bose, 
M.A.,D.Phil. (Oxon.). 

The War 

The war drags on its devastating course in 
Europe and Africa ttnd threatens to spread to 
Asia. 



HYMN TO INDIA* 


By SRI AUROBINDO 

India, my India, where first human eyes awoke heavenly light. 

All Asia’s holy place of pilgrimage, great Motherland of might ! 
World-mother, first giver to humankind of philosophy and sacred lore. 
Knowledge thou gav’st to man. God-love, works, art, religion’s opened door. 

India, my India, who dare call thee a thing for pity's grace today ? 
Mother of wisdom, worship, works, nurse of the spirit’s inward ray ! 

To thy race, O India, God himself once sang the Song of Songs divine. 
Upon thy dust Gouranga danced and drank God-love’s mysterious wine. 
Here the Sannyasin Son of Kings lit up comjiassion’s deathless sun. 

The youthful Yogin. Shankar, taught thy gospel ; “ I and He are one." 

India, my India, who dare call thee a thing for pity’s grace today ? 
Mother of wisdom, worship, works, nurse of the spirit's inward ray I 

Art thou not she, that India, where the Aryan Rishis chanted liigh 
The Veda’s deep and dateless hymns and are w<^ not their progeny ? 
Armed with that great tradition we shall walk the earth with heads unhowed: 

O Mother, those who hear that glorious past may' well he brave and proud. 

I 

India, my India, who dare call thee a thing for pity’s grace today ? 
Mother of wisdom, worship, works, nurse of the spirit’s inward ray ' 

\ 

() even with all that grandeur dwarfed or turned to hitter loss and maim. 
How shall we mourn who are thy children and can vaiint thy mighty name ? 
Before us still there floats the ideal of those splendid days of gold ; 

A new world in our vision wakes. Love’s India we shall rise to mould. 

India, my India, who dare call thee a thing for pity’s grace today ? 
Mother of wisdom, worship, works, nurse of the spirit’s inward ray ! 

Februarj' 16, 1941 


■"Translated from the Bengali song of the great poet Dwjjendralal Rgjr. 



A TALK ABOUT THE WAR 

The Prince of Peace Interviewed 

By FREDERICK GRUBB 


It was the afternoon of Christmas Day. I sat 
in a quiet corner of Britain’s venerable Abb6y 
as evensong was drawing to a close. The last 
rays of the setting sun came mystically througi; 
the western windows and fell athwart the^ 
sanctuaiy, where the Kings and Queens had* 
been crowned during a thousand years, many 
of whom were brought here again on their last 
journey and are now but dust in their panoplied 
tombs. 

Tlic vergers were closing the doors, and 
as I passed through the transept portal into 
Parliament Square I found myself following a 
person whose attiri' suggested that he might, 
be an officer in the Army— perhaps a chaplain, 
or a doctor in the R.A.M.C. He was stalwart 
and erect, the opposite of a weakling, but 
obviously not a combatant in the military 
sense, i could hardly imagine liim dropping a 
bomb or thrusting a bayonet. At the same 
time I could not help connecting him in some 
vague way with the Unknown Warrior by 
whose honoured grave we had both been 
kneeling a few minutes before. 

A manly figure indeed, but ready enough 
to notice a small boy who had stumbled on the 
hard pathway a few yards ahead. In a trice 
he had picked up the lad, drying his tears and 
wiping the blood from his damaged knees. 

The day was close and stuffy for the time 
of the year. Feeling drowsy, after a succession 
of air raid alarms, I sank into a scat under 
the shadow of the Abbey, having around me as 
features in the landscape the mounds of 
sandbags which buttress the Palace of 
Westminstetr, the statues of disillusioned 
Victorian statesmen, and the famous clock 
tower with its still booming Big Ben. 

The Messenger or Peace 

As 1 sat and dozed to the accompaniment 
of droning aeroplanes and marching footsteps, 
I saw, or rather felt, on the seat at my side the 
stranger who had stepped before me from the 
Abbey. It seemed somtwhat more difficult to 
classify him now ; for, strange to say, there 
was no longer any suggestion of a utiifonn 
about his personal appearance. He struck me 
as belonpng to a sphere that was quite different 


from this warring world, though there was an 
ur)d(‘r.standh)g in his sympathetic eyes which 
betokened a real oneness with the suffering 
souls around. There was, withal, a frankness 
in his aspect which prompted me to ofxm a 
conveisation. But at that moment then; cami 
from the darkened fane the sounds of a familial 
strain : 

“ \ et with the woes of sin and sli if'' 

Tile world has siifTeved Ioiir, 

Itenciith tJio .angel strain have rolled 
IVo thousand years of wrong: 

-And man, at war with man, heais noi 
The love song which they hrinj;- 
O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 

■And hear the angels sing.” 

Twilight fell, but the stars shone out raor> 
brightly in the gathering gloom. As the soft 
echoes of the Abbey music died away the 
stranger himself began to speak to me. With 
war raging on every hand it was inevitable 
that the talk of any two men should turn to 
Hunt topic. 

“ Were tliey not reading in the ehureh just 
now of One who should guide the steps of his 
people into tht' way of peace ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes ”, I replied, “ the very purpose of this 
day is to celebrate the birth of 'him whose 
coming was heralded by the angles as the 
symbol of peace on earth and goodwill among 
men ”. 

And then, as if assuming ignorance of 
what must have been known to him, he inquired, 
“ How long is it since this child was bom and 
the present era began ? ” 

I could only answer that it was close 
upon 2,000 years ; which led him to remark 
upon the absence of any sign that men had 
paid heed to the heavenly message. The 
newspapers, he had found, were full of some- 
thing very different from that and the wireless 
echoed little but the details of scheming, killing 
and destruction. 

“ What are those fine buildings over 
yonder ? ” he asked. “ Are they monuments to 
the Prince of whom we have been hearing?” 

“ No ”, said I, “ one happens to be the 
War Office, opposite is the Admiralty, and 
further on is the Ministry of Air” 

As I spoke we heard the distant rumbling 
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of guns as if to give point to my explanation. 
We talked further about the sad things that 
^vere happening at home and abroad. 

“ Must this slaughter go on ”, said my 
companion reflectively, “ even on sudh a day 
as this ! ” His voice was like unto that of 
the Man of Sorrows, who wept over Jerusalem 
in days of old. I could but listen in wondering 
reverence as he proceeded. 

“ You and the people of every tongue who 
call themselves Christians do W(^ll to dedicate 
at least one day of the year to the Prince of 
Peace, whose kingdom, as he told you, was not 
of this world. And did he not add, * For if ray 
kingdom were of this world then would my 
servants fight, from which it follows that the 
weapons he would use must be those of the 
spirit alone’.” 

He went on to recite such phrases as these : 

“ Blessed are the meek ! They will inherit 
die earth.” 

“ Blessed arc the pi^accmakers ! They 
will be ranked sons of God.” 

“ God is LoA^e. Love one another. Do 
not always be thinking the worst of your 
enemies ; love them also. Pray for them 
which despitcfiilly use you and persecute you.” 

The Stranger Reveals Himself 

It had gradually been dawning upon me, 
:is if by inspiration, that there was something 
almost superhuman about this person. 

” What you have been saying seems 
familiar to my ears ”, I mused. Where have 
I heard it before ? Can it be that you are your- 
self the author of these great words — that you 
are he whom men hail as Saviour, Redeemer 
and Good Shep^herd ? ” 

I fain would be what they say I am, but 
chough they call me Lord, Lord, they do not 
chings that I ask of them. So many of th^ 
flock, of this and other folds, have refused to 
heed the shepherd’s voice. They 'have turned to 
the hirelings for leadersihip, with the results 
you sec today. Yet it shall not always be so, 
for my people will learn by bitter experience the 
truer way of life.” 

“ But Master,” I ventured, “ your way of 
life is not easy, and it is not always plain to the 
most sincere seeker.” 

”No, it is not easy,” he replied '^My way 
“f life never was, and never can be, a primrose 
path, for it is the way of sacrifice. Neverthe- 
less, tme joy and satisfaction are only to be 
found in that way. Men and nations have to 
choose between conflict and co-operation. If 
they choose the first it means destruction and 


death ; if the other is their choice then my king- 
dom, which is more than democracy, will be 
establisfhed in their hearts for ever, because it is 
founded on the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man. Empires may gain tlie 
wliole world by guile or brute force, but humani- 
ty will be in danger of losing its soul in the 
process. As my brave servant, Edith Cavull, 
said before she went to -her death, ‘ Patriotism 
is not enough.’ Even your well-prized demo- 
cracies will break down, as happemed in more 
than one country of late, unless they arc charged 
with the right spirit and led by conscientious 
men. There is something higher than national 
loyalties. Real religion is supernational. 
Worldly power is futile, hate is fatal, but Love 
will conquer all. In my Father’s house the 
wide-roofed Chapel of Chivalry has ample space 
for the knights of the Cross, on whose banner 
is inscribed Iservice and eacrifice. Peace 
demands more courage even than war.” 

(^’an War be the Way Out ? 

As I looked at the speaker’s face liis 
challenging words seemed to be ])ersoriifie(l. 
Fndecd, I felt a strange urge to bow down to him 
in adoration. He breathed a spirit- that was 
above dogma, but there was no ” perhaps ” in 
his language. He spoke with authority and not 
as the scribes. Throughout our interview he 
was serenity incarnatci. 

“ We poor mortals,” I said, “ are only too 
anxious, if wc can, to follow your advice, which 
we know to be ideally good, but we have to face 
n'alities as they confront us today. Can w-f 
solve the tragic problems of Europe and the 
world by a literal application of your gospel ? ” 

“ Yes, you can,” he responded, if you have 
but faitli and will go to tlie iitlermost for the 
sake of it. The son of man will be no dictator 
to Ids friends or his foes (until the day of 
jiidgnumt) , but the spirit of my teaching is that 
war, being based on mutual hatred, can offer 
no .^ure remedy for the wT)es of the world. It 
can only breed wars yet more horrible. You 
cannot by Beelzebub cast out Beelzebub. Your 
owm history proves it.” 

It is hard to look you in the face, Messiah 
— ^if that is who you are — and deny the truth 
of what you haA^e been telling me. Your teaeh- 
ing is clear enough, but I remember the story 
of one who drove out the money-changers from 
his temple with whips of cord, charging tliem 
with making it a den of thieves, and who also 
denounced the pharisees of his day in terms 
which are generally reserved for our worst 
enemies. Are these things to be .reconciled ? ” 
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** Ah,” said my companion, “ did I err on 
those occasions ! I have never claimed perfec- 
tion, though many have attributed it to me. 
There is none perfect but God alone. Preachers 
have explained away that temple incident often 
enough, and even the commentators have fre- 
quently misinterpreted the tnith, but my words 
are verily as whips to scared consciences, and 
there can be no place for the exploiter in my 
Father’s house, nor for the warmonger in the 
new world t/hat is to be.” 

At which I could md help exclaiming : 
” How many brave men have died in battle with 
your cross before their eyes I ” 

^‘Yes,” he said, ‘Hhey have blazoned my 
(•rr)ss on their shields and called their wars 
crusades. Some in these days have twisted that 
cross out of all recognition until it has become 
nothing but forbidding liooks and crooked 
ends — a perverted symbol of naked force.” 

But Sir,” I humbly protested, here we 
have to do with a predatory, despotic racialism, 
Nazi or Fascist by name, which would not only 
overrun and enslave all the nations of the earth, 
but would also dethrone the very Christ of God. 
It has already gone far in that direction. Are 
your followers to stand by unheeding without 
using the material means at their disposal to 
withstand the tyrants and their dupes ? Must 
Ave hand over the world and its fuiuro to the 
WT)rkers of iniquity ? By so doing we should 
invite the anniliilation of all that is worth pre- 
serving in our human nature. Is it your will 
that we should do nothing when millions are 
being starved into submission and innocent 
victims are massacared by devilish machines at 
the hands of a ruthless oppressor ? ” 

''No, such is not my will,” ho replied. 
" I am not neutral in these things, and isolation 
is impossible. There is a righteous anger. It 
was part of my Passion. 'Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay,’ saith the Lord. They who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword. But I 
would meet their methods of violence by the- 
consuming fire of love, w^hich, while it burns up 
all that is hateful in the heart of man, disarms 
him altogether. What have you gained by 
opposing war to war ? ” 

"We have come to hold,” I ventured to say, 
" that there are worse things than war to fear 
— ^such as dishonour, injustice, falsehood and 
cowardice, all which must be alien to your 
divine spirit. How can we prevent the exter- 
mination of these quabties in mankind and 
establish the conditons in which alone the 
Kingdom of God can exist ? Life for us would 


not be worth living if brute force were allowed 
to have its way.” 

“ Why cannot tlie designs of the aggressor 
be thwarted,” I continued, "at least on tho 
material plane, by the only means which he 
can be made to acknowledge ? I/ong experience 
has taught us that wickedness can be restrained 
by the strong arm of the law when there is 
sufficient power behind it. Unless W(» resist to 
the death, as we arc doing now, all that is 
vital to righteousness and civilization will be 
wiped out and we shall return to the life of the 
jungle.” 

" Your answer is plausilde,’' he ^aid, but 
it simply means an eye for an eye and a tooiii 
for a tooth, howe ver good the intention may bt 
It means retaliation and revenge — the ruin of 
man b> the machines he has made. Have you 
considered that even a successful wav only 
proves which side has the most strength and 
can forge the deadliest weapons ? It car* 
muster millions and multiply armaments : it 
cannot decide what is right and what is wrong. 
But, thank God ! The realm of the spirit can 
never be invaded by hostih^ armic's. Hich 
explosive cannot shake the Rock of Ages. ” 

He paused a moment and then added : 
" The freedom of the soul who can measure it ? 
It is limitless and unconquerable. And the life 
it comprehends is more than liberty. ” 

" These things can hardly Ire disputed ”, 
I replied, "but wc cannot but feel that all thr 
blessings which your gosixd brought to uiankiiul 
would be placed in, jeopardy if the enemies we 
arc fighting were permitted to complet-e their 
conquest. And may I dare to ask of you this 
further question — ^has the method of non- 
resistance to which you are calling us ever been 
tried with success on this struggling planet ? 
If the wrong-doer persists in his wrong-doing, 
should we not restrain him by every means 
in our power ? ” 

Prophets of Non-Vtolenoe 

The stranger paused again. Then he 
answered : " There is wordly wisdom enough 

in what wou have said, but something more 
remains. A good friend of mine in days gone 
by, William Penn by name, went out to meet 
unarmed the savage western tribes who were 
thirsting for the blood of American pioneers — 
tribes who had been cruelly provoked by 
earlier and less peaceful invaders. Penn used 
towards them the language he had learned of 
me, carnal weapons were thrown aside, n 
friendly pact was made, and warless Pennsyl- 
vania became a fact of history. 
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** The gospel of Peace which I preach has 
never been without its witnesses, inasmuch as it 
.Springs from the Eternal Spirit. Centuries 
before I came in the flesh a Prince was bora 
in the East v/ho was wholly akin to me. The 
AH-Compassionaljt^ Onej, whom men call )bhe 
Lord Buddha, laid down the rules of universal 
brotherhood. Alas ! that so many of those 
who profess to follow him have forgotten his 
enlightened precepts and strayed from his noble 
path. And in that land today there is one — 
they name him Mahatma Gandhi — ^who holds 
aloft the same banner of non-violence, though 
comparatively few, even of his own countiymen, 
liave kept step with him, notwithstanding their 
admiration for his saintly character. Yet future 
ag('s will link his name with mine and will 
declare that it should have been deemed an 
honour to be living in the time of such a man. 
Nor do these great souls stand alone, though 
ihoy tower above their fellows. 

Reincarnation — but that is another story, 
and we must not digress from the main issue. 
There have been in all ages countless millions 
without a name — not excluding many of my 
own persecuted race w'ho had no thought of 
liatred in their hearts and no desire to go to 
war with their neighbours. They have sought 
to live at peace with all men, and they have 
belonged to every nation undcjr the sun. Such 
are my true disciples, whatever may be the 
colour of their skin or the creed 'by which 
they worship.” 

Heroes of the Past 

I was almost speechless as 1 listened to 
his sublime words. But, pondering further, I 
asked whether he thought all war was wicked, 
regardless of its purpose. T pointed to the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln across the square 
and quotcid his well-known utterance about 
having charity towards all and malice towards 
none, spoken when his country was in the 
throes of civil war. 1 reminded him of how 
Lincoln, believing in ” government of the people, 
by the people, for the people ”, fought through 
tiv(‘ long years of blood and tears to over- 
throw slavery and, in the end, to vindicate a 
Lnion and establish a principle without w^hich, 
as he justly claimed, freedom might perish 
from the earth. Could that have been done, 
I asked, except by fighting for it, whatever 
the cost in lives and treasure ? 

” Yes ”, assented the stranger, Lincoln 
was truly one of your great heroes. But the 
bloody strife in which he was engaged for so 
long was only the harvest of seed that had 


been sown in previous years — ^the seed of 
injustice, racialism and greed. And you may 
well ask, what of Magna Carta, the Petition 
of Rights, the Glorious Revolution; of Leonidas, 
Judas Maccaboeus, Washington, Garibaldi 
and others like them ? Of these I will also 
say, all honour to the memoiy of all brave men 
and women who have given, and arc still 
giving, their lives in the fight for freedom and 
righteousness as they saw it. When I was a 
carpenter in Nazareth 

Impulsively I interrupted him. “ To the 
man in the street like me ”, I said, it is all 
very confusing. I wonder what the man in the 
moon, if he knows anything of this rnad world, 
thinks of its stupid, tragic quarrels. It would 
almost seem as if the transcendent Deity had 
left His creatures to stew in their own juice,, 
when H(‘ might have interposed His sovereign 
will to control their warring instincts.” 

“ Speak not thus of the Most High ”, he 
replied. “ You forget that the good God gave. 
His children the free will, as well as the freedom, 
of which we have been speaking. Without it 
the individual would have been less than a man, 
and in no other way could he Imvc won through 
to tlu^ life more abundant which has becT> 
offered him. If he has chosen evil instead of 
good th(‘ responsibility is on his shoulders 
alone. He must retrace his steps if he is to 
work out his ultimate salvation. 

“Again, our transcendent God is also 
immanent in His creation, with us here and 
now, sharing all that His creatures suffer. ” 

Why the League failed 

There was silence between us for a space. 
Then the Peacemaker said : “ My plan for 

this striken world is a practical one too. Sooner 
or later you and your enemies will sit round 
a table and discuss terms of peace. Why not 
do it before instead of after the slaughter ? 
It is better to build a single bridge than 
thousands of destroyers.” 

“ That is exactly what we tried to do ”, T 
replied, “ but the others would not have it so. 
It takes more than one side to build a bridge 
and make' peace, unless everything worth 
keeping is surrendered. They spurned our 
League of Nations,” 

“That is sadly true, brother, but isn’t 
it possible that your League was started on 
the wrong basis ? Men of genius were at 
Versailles, no doubt. Woodrow Wilson did bis 
best. Lloyd George had much to say. 
Clemenceau-^ppropriately named ‘ The Tiger ^ 
— was in his place. But there was no>^ 
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loom for the Prince of Peace. They shut him 
out from their councils. The Conference was 
too much under the influence of pugnacious 
patriots whose motto has ever been, my country 
right or wrong. ” 

“ Then w^hat is the way out ?” I asked 
bluntly. 

“ You will have to begin all over again, 
and next time there must be something more 
than a league of victors dictating to tne 
vanquished. The world must reach out to a 
greater ideal — the Family of Nations whose 
Father and Mother is God ! ” 

“ Almost a Utopia, ” I ejaculated. “ O 
that it was within our reach ! But being yet, 
as we are, in the animal stage, do you really 
think that the British lion, the German wolf 
and the Russian bear will lie down peacefully 
with the Lamb of God ? ” 

“ Verily I do, ” he replied with emphasis, 
“ and a little child shall lead them. ” What 
radiant faith I 

“ Your last words remind me, ” he proceeded, 
“that when I was in Berlin last week I found 
how much alike men and women are, after all, 
whatever country they may happen to be born 
in. They too were mourning their loved on('S 
lost in the war, and they were actually praying 
for victory in the same terms (and presumably 
to the same God) as you wor(! using in yonder 
Abbey just now. They were also planning the 
* new order, ’ as they call it, not less fervently 
than their foes. It recalled to me some poignant 
lines of one of your own poets who thus depicted 
the dilemma of the Deity : 

God heard the oinbal.IIed nations sing and ahoiit 

God strafe England ! and God save the King ! 

God this, God that, and God the other thing — 

‘Good God.’ said God, ‘ IVe got m.y work cut out’!” 

It seemed that there was little more to be 
said on either side. “ I happen to be a 
journalist, ” I remarked, as we shook hands at 
fttirting. “ What you have told me, coming 


from sudh a source, will be good copy for the 
Press, but I cannot promise that all of it will 
pass the Censor. " 

“ It will get through all the same, ” he 
said with confidence. “ Love will conquer in 
the end. ” 

“Yet” I rejoined hesitatingly, “it might 
not be wise to proclaim all this publicly, lest 
we should be accused of defeatism and disloyal- 
ty, if nothing worse. They may even put you 
in prison or the concentration camp, and as for 
our enemies, who, as you say, are so much like 
ourselves, they would crush you altogether, if 
only because you were born in Bcthhihem of 
Judea. ” 

“ Nevertheless ” he concluded “ they will 
find that I am invincible. The day will come 
when Adolf Hitler will have to confess, as did 
a greater than he, Galilean, thou hast 
conquered ! ” 

“ One word more, ” I ventured. “ I gather 
from what you have said that you would not 
go so far as to condemn the gallant men who 
have taken up arms in what they deem to be 
a holy war ? ” 

“God forbid ! I judge no man or woman, 
but ” 

The rest of his answer was drowned in the 
noise of bursting shells, which seemed to be 
coming nearer. As he moved slowly towards 
the Cenotaph in Whitehall I thought I heard 
him say in anguished tones : “ So it is not 
finished, after all. I must remain on ray cross 
untill they loam the better way. Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they <lo. ” 

Bang ! Was that another and louder cras'h, 
or had I been dreaming again ? No doubt about 
it this time, for as I rubbed my startled eyes one 
of the A.R.P. squad rushed up shouting, “ Wake 
up, there ! make for the shelter yonder. The 
Jerries are over again. ” 

Yes, I said to myself as I scurried away. 
I must be up and doing my bit if this war is 
to be won ! 




The rise of Indian civilisation is one of the 
f^reatest events in modern times. This Indian 
civilisation has its origin in the fusion or synthe- 
sis of Hindu, Muslim and Western civilisations, 
Avhich have grown, or established themselves, in 
India during the past ct niiiries. Of these com- 
ponent civilisations, Hindu civilisation is the 
oldest and richest inasmuch tas it has come down 
from prehistoric times and counts about three- 
fourths of the national population among its 
adherents. Muslim civilisation was brought and 
installed in India by its concpierors some scvcii 
centuries ago and has since then become also a 
great civilisation of the country and counts alxnit 
one-fourth of the national population among its 
adherents. Western civilisation has been brought 
to India mostly by the British, who, though not 
themselves settlers in the country, have csiab- 
lisljed most of the political, industrial and educa- 
tional institutions t)f modern India. While the 
synthesis, or fusion of these groat civilisations, 
forms its foundation, the driving forces of this 
now civilisation arc noAv social values, ideals and 
aims, vvdiich have been growing in India since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Both 
synthetic foundation and progressive nature have 
made this Indian civilisation distinct from its 
component parts and have thus ushered a new 
eivilisation in India. 

1. Nature and Function 

The first question which arises in connectioi: 
with this new civilisation is its nature, or those 
teatiires \diieli distiiiguisli it from tlic existing 
civilisations, as well as the special function .which 
it has to perform in the social, political and eco- 
nomic organisations of the country. Society is a 
continuous process; it proceeds from the past and 
retains most of its c‘arly characteristics; but as a 
living process, society creates new values of life 
and develops new ideals in the process of adapta- 
tion to physical and social environments and thus 
differs from the past in some essential points. 
After centuries of stagnation and static life. 

1. A preliminary report on the writers’ Stvdu's iv 
India and a New Civilisation, which formed the subjed- 
matter of his Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar Prize Lectures in 
October, 1940, and a resume of which was published in 
Wiis Review in November, 1040. 


Indian society has begun to revive and regenerate 
itself and to adopt new values, ideals and aims, 
w'hich form the distinctive featuri's and essential 
conditions for its survival as well as fnr its pro- 
gressive development. 

Distinctive Features 

This new (dvilisatioii may very appropriate- 
ly be called the Indian Civilisation in contrast 
to the existing civilisations, whether Hindu or 
Muslim. Hindu civilisation, although indigenous. 
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has failed to become national or Indian for a two- 
fold reason, namely : First, it has not brought 
into its fold various aboriginal races, which have 
remained outside even today. Secondly, it has 
excluded even the majority of tlie Hindu popula- 
tion, such as outcasts and unimiehables, from 
the highest cultui-al achievements in religion, 
ethics, art and philosophy. Muslim civilisation 
has come from abroad and, althougli it has 
contributed a number of cultural benefits to 
India as a whole, it does not represent more 
than one-fourth of the population even after 
seven centuries of it's existence in the country. 

There are more positive and cogent reasona 
for calling this civilisation Indian : — ^First, the- 
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whole geography of India, including its territory, 
topography and climate, forms its physical 
background. Secondly, the entire population of 
India including the original inhabitants and 
immigrants forms its ethnic or demographic back- 
ground. Thirdly, all the cultural wealth of India, 
whether Hindu, Muslim or Western, forms its 
social foundation. Finally, it is the civilisation 
which aims at the mental, moral and spiritual 
advancement of not any one class or sect, but 
of the whole Indian population irrespective of 
race, caste and creed. 

There are both [Vliilosopliical and practical 
reasons for calling this a new civilisation : — 
First, it is based upon the synthesis of all the 
existing civilisations of India, namely, Hindu, 
Muslim and Western, which together form th(‘ 
social life of modern India rather than the con- 
tinuation of any one of the older civilisations. 
Although Hindu civilisation has conn*, dowji 
from time immemorial and represents by far the 
majority of the population, and Muslim civilisa- 
tion has already existed in India for several 
centuries and have greatly atfcctiid the life of 
the people, none of them can claim exclusive 
influence over the whole population. Moreovej*, 
most of the modem political, economic and 
educational institutions have been built by ihv 
British on the basis of Westein civilisation, 
which has also groat influ(*nco on the ideals and 
aims of modem India. 

Secondly, this new civilisation, while taking 
its rise in the synthesis of the older civilisations 
takes as one of its principal tenets to apply the 
achievements of philosophy, science and art, 
including discovery and invention, to the solution 
of its social, political and industrial problems 
and adapts itself to the changing conditions of 
the modern world rather than blindly follow 
her old traditional customs, laws and institu- 
tions. It aapires to build a dynamic society 
and to lead the people towards the continued 
realisation of evolving ideals and aims in the 
progress of mankind. 

Tliirdly, it is based upon the posilive back- 
ground of tile so^eial, political and iiulustrial 
activities of the people rather than upon the 
mystic and spiritual background of religion and 
is thus avowedly concerned with the life here 
below rather than with the life hereafter. Both 
Hindu and Muslim civilisations are based ui>on 
revealed religions, which have no doubt given 
them initial advantage, both moral and spiritual, 
in the early days of their careers. But this very 
foundation of their customs, beliefs, laws and 
institutions on religion has made them conser- 
vative and incapable to adapt themselves to the 


changing conditions of the world. They have, 
therefore, fallen behind. This new civilisation, 
based as it is upon the background of social 
activities looks forward for its ideals and ins- 
piration in the progress of philosophy, science 
and art. 

Fourthly, the new civilisation will be 
industrial and urban rather than agricultural 
and rural. Agriculture developing in the process 
of industrial evolution marked a great step 
towards the progress of civilisation, but it was 
only an intermediary stage and has been follow- 
ed by the industrial stage in the most advanced 
countries and civilisation has also been reorga- 
nised on the new economic basis. Almost 
everywhere agricultural communities have been 
conquered and subjugated by nomadic and 
piratic tribes, who have established themselves 
as ruling classes over the rural population. Even 
today agricultural countries are liable to domi- 
nation and subordination by industrial countries, 
which are always on the look-out for surer 
market for the sale of finished products and for 
the purchase of raw material and food-stuff. A 
rural civilisation is in fact weak, and lacks 
efficiency, cohesion, compactness, solidarity and 
unity, which are special features of an industrial 
civilisation. Urban and • industrial life calls for 
greater energy and effort, awakens new dt*sires 
and aims, stiimilales initiative and enterprise, 
(juickens intellect and activity, and assures 
stability and progress. The very priciples of 
self-protection, self-expression and self-govern- 
ment require India to adopt industrial 
civilisation. 

Finally, tiiis nttw civilisation is concernetl 
with the masses rather than the classes. Like 
Greek civilisation, Hindu civilisation, or more 
properly Indo- Aryan civilisation, was d(^vclope<;l 
by the classes and for the classes and has 
remained so even up to the present time. The 
high cultural achievements in philosophy, 
religion, art and literature were reserved for the 
high caste Hindus, such as the Brahmins 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas; while the vast majority' 
of the people remained, and still remain, in 
ignorance, susperstition, misery, degradation an'i 
slavery or serfdom. As a matter of fact this 
newT civilisation brings a message of relief airl 
hope to this down-trodden, degraded, impover- 
ished masses of Indian humanity; attempts at 
the betterment of their social, political an‘l 
economic conditions, and at the removal of the ir 
inequality with other classes, and opens to them 
the vast human heritage of intellectual, moral 
and spiritual achievements not only of India 
alone, but also of the whole world. "The senti- 
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merits, morals, customs, beliefs, ideals, 
inspirations, laws and institutions arising from 
actions and interactions among themselves as w^ell 
as between them and their natural and social 
(environments, forms the sum total of this new 
civilisation. 

Tlie rise of this new civilisation does noi 
mean tlie elimination or suppression of Hindu 
cultural achievements or Muslim cultural coii- 
iributions. The object of this new civilisation 
is not to destroy but to fulfil. Hindu civilisation 
luis attained some of the greatest moral and 
spiritual truths, which are of eternal value not 
only to India alone, but also to the. wdiole vvorkL 
When devoid of the? superstitions and prejudices 
and of the antiquat(‘d and obsolete', customs and 
inunners and set on the background of impnwc'd 
and modern social, political and economic 
institutions, as represented by the actual life oi 
India’s teeming millions, their value' will en- 
lianci'. all tlu? more. Some of the higlu'st moral 
and spiritual truths have also hi'en fichieved by 
Islam and its contributions to India are als(j 
very grf'at. Similar conti’ibutions to the moral 
and si)irilua! life of India have liecn made l)y 
Cliri.stianity, Sikhism and other religions. All 
(h(‘se. moral and r('ligi<Mis achievements and con- 
tributions form the moral and spiritual 
foimdaiion of this new civilisation. 


fcMXUAL Necessity 

It is not only the impact or fusion which 
lias given rise to this new*^ civilisation, but therti 
is also an urgent need to co-ordinate and inte- 
grate different and conflicting cultural ideals 
for the common good of the whole, popula- 
iion. In spite of her immense territories, 
^a^st natural resources, large population and 
rich cultural wealth, India is the most 
backw^ard country in her social, political 
and economic development. India has no 
government of her own; over nine- tenths of 
h('T population are illiUrate, most of her social 
institutions are obsolete and antiquated and by 
Far the majority of the people live coiistanlly 
in starvation and ill-health. The solution of 
the problem of misery and degradation of India 
rcapiires the whole-hearted energy and incessant 
toil of her whole iX)piilation. The co-ordination 
^uid consolidation of the mental, moral and 
‘Spiritual forces of her entire population irres- 
I'Ocl.ive of race, caste and creed, as well as the 
t4>i>lication of all the achievements of modirn 
‘‘rt, science and philosophy to the reconstruction 
<»f her social, political and industrial institutions, 
fue possible only when different groups of Indian 
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population have a common, goal, a common ideal 
and a common civilisation. 

The need of a common civilisation arises 
from the fact that none of the existing civilisa- 
tions has or can become a common or 
comprehensive civilisation for the whole 
{)opulation of India. In spite of its extraordinary 
power of absorption, toleration and assimilation, 
Hindu civilisation has not yet tieen able lo ass- 
milatc Musdm immigrants, nor has Islam, in 
spite of its grc'at vitality, aggressiveness and 
(‘onquering ability, been able to convert more 
than one-fourth of the Hindus. Moreover, in 
s})ife of its iramensci mati'riid and intellectual 
aehievenH'.nts within the past two centuries, 
Western civilisation has not established its moral, 
claim uiam tlic^ Indian peo])Ie for WLsternisatioM. 
In fact, the British, wdio are dinctiy responsible 
for the cstablisimient of many Westiirn institu- 
tions, have never attcmpti'd to colonise India, 
nor to interfere wdth the social and religious life 
of the people. 

While U(*ith(‘r tia' Hindu nor the ^Muslim 
(t:\'ilisalion can give up its religion, on tvhich 
both of them are based, they can (easily com- 
bine their social, political and economic 
activities for the common good of the people in 
general and also utilise all the best elements of 
Western civilisation, some of which have already 
become part and parexd of national life within 
the past two centuries. It is only under the 
auspices of a new civilisation that the Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians and Sikhs can meet upon 
a common platform and combine their social, 
political and economic activities, irrespective of 
race, (*astc and creed, for the good of the nation 
as a whole. 

This new civilisation also offers an oppor- 
tunity to relegate religion to the private and 
sacred domain of individual conscience and^ 
group conviction instead of making it a nationa 
institution. The separation of the Churcli and 
the State has been accomplished in most 
European countries and a similar thing is 
happening in some of the progressive Muslim 
countries. Even in India the State has been 
separated from the Church under British rule. 
Moreover, the new civilisation also facilitates 
the integration of tihe best features of the exist- 
ing civilisations as well as the elimination of 
those institutions whicli have bom found by 
experience to be social evils, such as the caste 
system among the Hindus, the zenana system 
among the Muslims and rnaterialisra among the 
Western peoples. 

Finally, the very idea of its newness has a 
psychological effect. Human energy lies dor- 
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mailt, and it is only awakening and aspirations 
that can inspire a people to move forward, to 
achieve something for themselves and for 
humanity, of which they are only a part. 
Nothing can better inspire the younger 
generations of India into new activities of 
life than the ideals of realising new values 
in life and upbuilding a new civilisation. 
Moreover, the whole emjihasis of this new civi- 
lisation is to turn the social mind towards the 
future, towards the evaluation and idealisation 
of aims and activities, and towards the 
achicvumenls of 'higher values in life. The 
“ go’den age is not in the past but in the future. 
It has not been achieved but has to be achieved. 
The romance of life is not in thinking of past 
achievements or glories, but in the act of 
achieving new values of life. The success of life 
depends on the continuous evolution of new 
ideals and aims, and upon the ceaseless efforts 
for their achievement. It is the continuous 
creation of new social values and the determined 
pursuit after their realisation by which this new 
civilisation can assure the uninterrujiied pro- 
gress of society as a whole. 

India at Cuoss Road 

India is at a cross road in her cultural 
development. After centuries of servitude, India 
is on the way to regain her national self-govern- 
ment and to develop a comprehensive policy and 
a working programme for the social, political 
and economic improvement of the entire popula- 
lation. India is thus face to face with a 
three-fold problem, nnraedy : — (1) tlie achieve- 
ment of national self-government and the 
preservation of the Western institutions 
developed since the beginning of British rule; 
(2) the establishment of internal security 
-through the settlement of the communal 
question; and (3) the revaluation and reorgani- 
sation of old and new social values and ideals 
in order (o assure the progressive development 
of Indian people. 

The first and foremost question of India to- 
day is the achievement of complete mastery over 
her own self. For centuries, India has been a 
subject nation, winch has rctardv.d not only ‘her 
political, social and economic development, but 
has also led to her moral and intellectual 
degeneration. However good a foreign Govern- 
ment may be, it cannot be a substitute for 
.se f-government. India has however already 
achieved provincial autonomy and is soun to 
regain national autonomy or self-government as 
promised by tlie British Government. An 
important problem of autonomous India will be 


bow to assure the unobstructed development of 
the political, industrial and educational institu- 
tions, which have been built by the British 
during the past two centuries and which have 
been of great value to the development of 
democratic institutions and new cultural ideals. 
Any sudden and violent interruption of Indo- 
British relation may set in reactionary move- 
ments and retard or even set back, social 
progress. 

The second question is the establishment of 
equitable relationship among different corninu- 
nitios and specially between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. At ihe time of the decline of the 
Moghul Empire, the Hindus asserted tlieinselves 
for tlie reeonquest of India and brought the 
country into civil w^ar, when the British ajifieared 
on the scene. With the prospect of a change 
from the foreign to national government, the 
Hindus and the Muslims liave already revived 
their rivalry in a new form for the control of 
national government. Moreover, the so-called 
depressed classes have also claimed a due sliare 
of representation. The solution of the problem 
of establishing harmony among these conflicting 
groups lies in the co-ordination of their cultural 
ideals for the purpose of. achievcing some com- 
mon but higher values, ideals and aims, which 
only a new civilisation can offer. 

The next important factor in assuring the 
progressive development of this new civilisation 
is the evaluation of all cultural ideals and the 
creation of new social values and new s(>eiai 
ideals as well as tlie conscious and purposive 
direction of social life for the achievements of 
desired ends. The synthesis of different cultural 
ideals is not a new thing in India. Early Aryan 
culture might have been more or less pure, but 
since the advent of Buddhism, Aryan and non- 
Aryan cultures have undergone tlie synthetic' 
process and have merged into what is called 
Hindu civilisation. Time has come again for 
India for a new synthesis of different cultural 
ideals or civilisations such as Hindu, Muslim 
and Western. The synthesis or fusion of these 
cultures has already begun. What is needed is 
not only the synthesis of all cultures but the 
realisation of new values and new ideals in this 
cultural fusion. The stagnation and decline of 
Hindu civilisation was in fact due to the lack 
of evaluation or the selection of those elements 
in social life w'hich contribute to its progress. 

The new civilisation in India has taken its 
rise at the world's critical^ moment. Western 
civilisation which obtains in majority of the 
advanced countries in Europe and America anil 
exerts great influence in Asia, has become vitia- 
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U;cl by the overgrowth of materialism, 
imperialism and capitalism and has been foUow- 
(‘cl by some of its worst evils in some countries 
such as racism, totalitarianism and dictatorship. 
Barbarism, terrorism and cruelty have been 
organised on scientific methods; the freedom ol 
tliouglit, speech and action has been suppressed; 
and individuality has been brouglit under con- 
trol of some dominating groups. AVestern 
civilisation is thus passing through a very critical 
moment of its life and the whole humanity is 
calling for moral and spiritual regeneration. 

No country is in a better [K)sition than India 
to supi)ly the ui’gent needs of tlie humanity and 
to build up a moral and spiritual civilisation for 
the benefit of herself and for the society in 
general. It is not meant that India has already 
a ready-made moral and spiritual civilisation 
which she can give to thci world. All what is 
claimed is that like her vast mdtiral I'esources 
which liave remained unutilised for productive 
purposes, as tln^ present writer has shown, ^ there 
also lie dormant enormous moral and spiritual 
foiccs, which once gave rise to several religious 
and ethical systems and which can even now be 
utilised by India for upbuilding a moral and 
spiritual civilisation for the benefit of her own 
people as well as of mankind in general. It is 
for such a civilisation that humanity looks to 
India. 

If India tak(^s up the cause of humanity and 
makes her choice, she can lay the foundation of 
the moral and spiritual civilisation in a genera- 
tion or two. There are already enormous social 
forces in India which express themselves in 
various socKil, political, industrial, educational, 
religious and aesthetic activities. AVhat is much 
more significant is tlu^ fact that with the growth of 
education, prosperity and suffrage, the immense 
potential energy of her vast population is being 
liberated for self-expression. Moreover, there 
are also important social movements in India, 
tlic significance of which can not be minimised, 
as they have their immediate objectives in the 
social welfare, of th(; whole population! But 
they themselves are not sufficient to occupy the 
entire energy of a nation, nor to satisfy tlie 
human soul, whose aspiration rises far beyond 
reform, prosperity and nationality and who al- 
ways longs for things which are universal, 
eternal and infinite. While provisions should 
be made for the fuller and richer expression of 
the impulses, sentiments, thoughts, beliefs, 
activities, ideals and aims of each person, they 
must also offer opportunities for unifying the 
whole population in the continued realisation 

2. Cf. Authors Produrtion in Jndia» Calcutta. 


of justice, equality and brotherhood, thus satis- 
fying the eternal desire of human soul on the 
one hand and assuring the continued progress 
of the whole humanity on the other. 

II. Favourable Backgrounds 

Cultural contact is the most important force 
of social evolution. Great civilisations, whether 
ancient or modern, are the outcome of the fusion 
of many cultural elements. Diversity in culture 
brings about competition, conflict, adaptation 
and adjustment and sets in motion the process 
of assimilation, amalgamation, integration, and 
co-ordination, and gives rise to a new and greater 
culture or civilisation. Muslim and Western 
civilisations coming in contact with Hindu 
civilisation have created great possibilities for the 
rise of a new civilisation find India has offered 
very favourable backgrounds for its development. 
In the immediate background ( f this cultural 
evolution there are several factors such as 
(1) geographical unity, (2) ethnic similarity, 
and (3) cultural diversity. 

Geographical Unity 

In the physical background of this new 
civilisation lies the geograpliical unity of India 
in spile of the fact that it is one of the largest 
countries of the world. India is surpassed in 
extent only by such countries as the Soviet 
Russia, China, Canada, Brazil, United States 
and Australia, and is as large as Europe without 
Russia; some of the provinces, into which the 
country is politically divided, rei)resc’nt areas 
which are equal in size to some of the leading 
Eurojx‘an countries. Moreover, its three great 
natural divisions, namely, the Himalaya, the 
Gangetic Plain and the Peninsular India, are 
each a vast territory. It has tlie highest 
mountain ranges and some of tlie largest river 
systems, and contains high tablelands and low 
tidal-lands, rugged plateaus and smooth plains, 
extensive deserts and large forests, and areas oi' 
perpetual snow and tracts of tropical heat, all 
of which make lier topography highly variegated. 

There prevails in India a great variation in 
climate. The most important fac or in the 
climatic condition of tlie country is the prt'sence 
of the monsoon which divides it into two great 
seasons, namely, dry and wet. High altitudes 
rising from the level of the sea to the he ij^ht above 
vegetation have also great effect upon climate; 
the temperature ranges from tropical heat to 
arctic cold; and precipitation varies from almost 
absolute aridity to humidity. Moreover, climatic 
fluctuations add to the physical variation of the 
country. When dry winter is changed into wet 
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suiniDer and the land is covered with water lor 
several months in Bengal and other low-iyiiig 
districts, the landscape is scarcely less variable 
than that of the snow-belt in the subtropics. 

The richness of the flora and launa is also 
the cause of diversity in physical features. The 
flora of India are much more varied ihan those 
of any other country in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The trees, shrubs and climbers of Oriental types 
are supplemented by those of European, Afj*ican 
and Siberian types and the fruits and flowers 
of India follow one another in perp('iual 
succession. Tliu fauna of India are as abundant 
and varied as the flora. Local jiclmess and 
climatic difference have made the number and 
kind of animals inhabiting India very large and 
they far surpass in number those found in the 
whole of Europe. 

The natural resources of the countiy eonsisi 
of arable land, forestry, fishery, minerals and 
waterjiower, in all of which India has a fairly 
large supply. Over one-half of the area is pro- 
ductive; forests in India are limiied in extent 
but rich in variety; thanks to ali.itiide ruid 
I’niiifnll, nearly all the trees of commercial 
importance are represented in India and there 
are about 2,000 species of both soft and hard 
varieties. In fresh whaler fisheries, India stands 
second only to tlie United States wliile still 
larger fisliing areas lie untapped in different 
Indian seas. Like fisheries, minerals in India 
arc also large in variety, although limited in 
(juantity, she lias howc^ver a fairly large* supply 
of iron and coal. Tlu* jiotential wat r ])ower 
is, however, very considerable and is next, to that 
of the United States, steps are being taken to 
develop it. 

In spite of its territorial vastness, India is 
a geographical unit, both externally and inter- 
nally. It is separated from the rest of tlie world 
by natural barriers, such as mountains and seas. 
Within the country itself, there is however great 
unity. Each of the three geographical divisions 
is more or loss uniform in physical features. The 
mountainous characters of the Himalayas, the 
smoothness df the Indo-Gangetic plains, the 
highland of the Deccan plateau are features 
peculiar to themselves. But the Himalayas sup- 
plying almost all the rivers and influencing the 
climates and soils of the plains below form the 
natural part of Upper India and although the 
Aravalli Hills separate the north form tlr south, 
the plains and plai-eaus of both intermingle with 
one another so naturally and imperceptibly that 
they easily form a geographical whole. 

The political and social history of India is 
not mere accident, but the result of India’s 
geographical unity. An invader might have 


some difficulty in entering into India from out- 
side, but once in India, he had very little diffi- 
culty in marching from Pes}uu\ar to Chittagong 
and once lie could cross tlu; Aravalli, the wlu);e 
of the Peninsular India fell an easy prey. The 
fundamental unity in the folkways, mores, 
institutions, law^s, arts, science and philosopliy 
of India are also the results of licr geographical 
unity. 

The territorial expansion of the countiy 
affords the growth of a vury large population, 
both the physical energies and mental faculties 
of which are essential for lier building a great 
and complicated civilisation, specially in moilcrn 
times. While the natural barriers at the frontiers 
separate India from the rest of the w^orld and 
thus afford the growth of a distinct and i)arti- 
cular culture, the geograpldeal imifonnity within 
the country itself assures the (ievtJopment of 
uniformity in cultural ideal. The fairly rich 
supply of mineral, vegetable and jiniinal 
resourc{*8 indicate the t)ossibility of heu’ industria; 
gnaitness and national prosperity, and topogra- 
phical variations and climatic flucluations form 
the basis for the development of div. rsiiy in 
mental traits and cultural ideals. 

Ethnic Similaiuty 

Like any other national giouj), Indian 
}>eople has also been deriv(*d from a varidy of 
racial stock. First, the Proto-Australians, who 
arrived in India cveji before tliey bad developed 
some of their fixed characteristics. Secondly, 
the Dravidiaiis, who belong to the MediteiTa- 
nean race and arrived in India from the West. 
Thirdly, the Indo-Aiy^ans who belonged to the 
Nordic or Alpine race and who arrived in India 
Ironi the N(;rth-West bc'twc'cn 2, (XX) and 1 ,500 
B.C. Finally, the Mongolians who (mtered in 
India from the North-East and are still to br 
found in Nepal, Bhutan and Assam. To these 
must b(; added different sub-races who came to 
India during the historical times either as con- 
querors or immigrants. From the 6tli century 
B.C., to the 6th century A.D., Persians, 
Macedonians, Scythians, Parthians, White Huns 
have invaded Northern India. Still later on 
came the Arabs, Afghans, Armenians, Jews, as 
well as the Portuguese and other European races. 

There is no pure stock in any part of the 
world, though some of the regions show a larger 
concentration of certain racial characters. The 
chief races of India and their distribution may 
be described in the following terms : — (1) the 
Indo-Aryans in the Punjab, Kashmir and 
Rajputana and among the higher parts of 
Northern India; (2) the Dravidians in Southern 
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India; and (3j t'he Mongolians in the Indian 
Liontiors of Tibet, Assam and Burma. These 
-iliief races liave given rise to several sub-races, 
such as (1) the Aryo-Dravidian in the United 
t^ovinces, Bihar and in parts of Rajputana; 

1 2) the Mongolo-Dravidian, in Igwcu’ Bengal, 
Onmi and Assam; (3) the Scytho-Dravidians 
111 Uu‘ Marhatta countries, North-Western 
India and Rajputana; and (4) the Turko- 
Lianians in Baluchistan and the North-West 
Frontier Province. When it is considered that 
none of the so-calh.d original races is pure in 
itself, the complexity of racial (dements in India, 
;is in fact in any other countiy, can be easily 
imagined. Diversity in racial (Elements is thu- 
)De of the most distinguished features of Indian 
jiopulation, thus meeting the diverse needs of 
India’s new civilisation in both physical and 
. Mental traits. What is more significant is the 
i'acl that this race mixture has added to the 
/ariety and vigour of the people of India and 
aid down the biological foundation for the 
levelopmrnt of a rich new civilisation. 

In the midst, of these diversities, there exist 
lowever some homogeneity among the p)eoples of 
lijdia : First, g(H)graphical factors including 
■ limaie and food, either directly or tlirough the 
development of uniformity in internal glands, 
hav^i brought about some modifications in racial 
eatures, tending towards homogeneity. Secondly, 
111 spite of the caste system, which are both 
lacial and social in origin, the intermixture of 
hlood has been the most important factor in 
racial homog(‘neity. The ancient custom of 
allowing men of higher caste to marry women of 
lower castes and (he religious systems, such as 
ihiddhism, Sikhism, Vaisnavism, Aiya Samaj, 
lirahmo Samaj and Christianism attempting to 
iholish the caste system, have also encouraged 
mixed-marriage^s. Moreover, sex attraction 
dways plays ils part in the development of 
mixed population. Finally, the result of the 
admixture of races has also developed racial 
' haracteristics among different classes of Indian 
l»eople, which, although different among them- 
'clves, distinguish them from the rest of the 
duman race. 

Beneath the manifold diversity” says Sir Herbert 
usiey, of physical and social type, language, custom 
'lid religion, which strikes the observer in India, there 
'an still be discerned a certain underlying uniformity 
PI hynn the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin. 
Uiore is in fact an Indian character, a general Indi:in 
l’'‘rsoDality wdiicli we cannot resolve into its component 
< 'f'lnents.”* 


'3. .People oj India, 2nd ed., p. 299. 


ClJLTUBAL DiVKRSITY 

As far as t'he cultural backgrtmnd is con- 
cerned, India offers a uniejue opportunity in the 
impact of three great but divergdit civilisations, 
namely, Hindu, Muslim, and Western, each of 
which lias developed tlirougli the nges and 
resulted from the sentiments, customs, tiioughts, 
activities, ideals, aims, laws and institutions of 
a large body of humanity. Tlu; gnratnijss of this 
new civilisation lies in the embodiment of the 
living experiences of a variety of racial an<l 
cultural groups. What; is cfiually significant is 
the fact that these diffennit and divergent cul- 
tures have been brought and established in 
India by thidr own adherents. 

The most important cultural achieviiment 
in India is Hindu civilisation. It is the civili- 
sation which has bieii achieved by various 
groups of peoples tlirough prolonged expei’ienees 
for ages. The Indo-Aryan culture^, which 
luingkid with the Dravidian and other indigenous 
cultures even in pre-historic times; has subse- 
quently absorbed several other cultural cJeincnts, 
such as those of the Greeks, Persians and 
Scythians and Turks in ancient and medieval 
times. Hindu civilisation is esscaitially religious 
in its nature. Rising from the early stage of 
human history, when man was still quite help- 
less in his struggle against nature and depended 
for his success in life upon the assistance of some 
superior {X)wer, religion became deeply enilx^ddcMl 
into Hindu culture. But the greatness of Hindu 
mind lies not in its religiousness but in its quest 
of the ultimate reality and in the discovery of 
some universal truths for the benefit of not only 
themselves but also of the mankind in general. 
These truths have been expressd in their science 
and philoso})hy, religion and i‘tbics, art and 
literature, and social sysl(‘ms. 

Islam itself is a cultural synthesis. Although 
originating in Arabia, it has absorbed several 
Semitic civilisations, such as those of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Sumeria, Phoenicia, Egypt and 
Northern Africa. Muslim civilisation is founded 
upon Mahommedanism, w^hich like Hinduism, 
is not only a religion, but also a mode of life. 
Although based upon Judaism and Christianity 
for the conception of the fatherhood of God and 
brotherliood of man, it has been mostly drawn 
from Arabic culture and transformed into a 
great religion uncU'r its illusti’ious prophet, 
Mahomed, and his teachings or rituals, which 
became known as the Koran. As a civilisation, 
it is a synthesis of several cultural achievements, 
both ancient and medieval, but owning to the 
basic origin from the Arabic culture and the 
teachings of the Prophet it has maintained its 
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individuality and unity. Muslim civilisation 
has made great contributions to India with 
special refenmee In f 2 ;ov(irnTuont and adiuinis- 
tration, science and philosophy, art and 
architecture, industry and trade. 

Western civilisation is also an admixture of 
Greek and Roman civilisations as well as of the 
cultures of Western European countries, special- 
ly of Italy, France, Great Britain and Germany. 
It is the; most virile, dynamic and progressive 
civilisation in modern time's. It lias not only 
spread over America, Australia and Africa 
but has also great influence over Eastern 
civilisations. Of the older countries, no one 
is more closely associated with Western 
civilisation than India. India has not only 
come in contact with Western civilisation, bin 
most of her modern institutions, such as 
gov(M-mnent, jurisprudence, industry and ediica- 
tion, have been introduced and established by 
the Brilish on Western models. Moreover, most 
of the social values and social attitudes of 
modern India have resulted from close contacl 
with the British as well as the West in general. 

ft is thus seen that India has achieved vasi 
resources of cultural elements from the impact 
of three gi'eat civilisations within lier borders. 
While the co-ordination and integration of these 
diverse and sometimes divergent cultural ele- 
ments into one organic whole forms the 
foundation of this new civilisation, its progressive 
development depends upon a number of factors 
such as (1) evaluation and selection of the best 
elements of these cultures; (2) elimination of 
obsolete and antequated elements which are 
obstacles to its progress; (3) adaptation of some 
elements to new and changing social conditions: 
and (4) adjustment and incorporation of new 
cultural values into existing cultural systems. 

III. Processes of Development 

Reference has already been madx’ to the rise 
of Indian civilisation from the synthesis 
of Hindu, Muslim and Western civilisations and 
from the new social values, ideals and aims, which 
have grown in India since the beginning of the 
19th centuiy. The development of this new 
civilisation has been brought about by scvei’al 
social processes, which may be considered under 
the following headings, namely ; (1) assimila- 

.tion and amalgamation; (2) integration and co- 
ordination; (3) re-generation and re-orientation; 
and (4) evaluation and idealisation. These pro- 
cesses, though neither exhaustive nor exclusive, 
might be said to have played important part in 
the four great periods of Indian history, namely, 


the ancient, the medieval, the modem, and th( 
contemporary respectively. 

Assimilation ani> Amalgamation 

The most important process of cultural 
fusion are assimilation and amalgamation, by 
which either one cultural group is incoiporated 
into another through absorption into its tradi- 
tions, sentiments, thoughts and institutions, or 
two or more racial gioups arc blended into one 
thi-oiigh intermarriage or otherwise. While amal- 
gamation is merely a physiological process and 
may be heljiful to assimilation, the latter is a 
psycliological process and is essential to cultural 
fusion. 

The cultural history of India has been traced 
back to what is called the Indus Valley civilisa- 
tion some 3()0() years B.C. It was not, liowcver. 
until the advent of the Indo-Aryans that Hindu 
civilisation began to grow. Even before their 
arrival in India, the Indo-Aryans had made con- 
siderable progress in cultural attainments, sucli 
as social, religious and political institutions and 
art of warfare. With their superior enliurti, 
especially fighting power, they not only conquered 
the country, but also imposed their cultiiKj upon 
the indigenous peoples, and the early impression 
of their dominating cultural ideal was so greai 
that Hindu civilisation has continuously followed 
the Aryan cultural patterns in ideas, thoughts 
customs, laws and institutions. Although during 
the Buddhistic period the Indo-Aryan culture 
declined and a part of it was fused with indigen- 
ous cuUures, the rise of Hinduism in the 3rd 
century A.D. restored the supremacy of the Aryan 
culture. 

Buddhism was a great unifying force of tin 
peoples and cultures of India for about lOOh 
years. Wlieii Indo-Ajyan culture spread east- 
wards up to the frontier of Bengal, it came in 
close contact with the various non- Ary an cultun^s. 
It was Buddhism which combined the Aryan 
with the non-Aryan cultures and biought most 
of the races of India into one cultural ideal, 
specially when Asoka became the Emperor of 
India and made Buddhism a State religion. Tlu 
at tempt of tin; Buddhists to popularise the (‘ultuiv 
w'awS, however, mostly frustrated by the Brahmin." 
in the 3rd century A.D., who established neo- 
Hinduism, or Braliminism, although they incor- 
porated, in a new system, most of the cultural 
achievements of the Budrlhists, thus making i* 
again a richer civilisation. 

The success of the Indo-Aryan culture in 
assimilating other cultures lies in its spirit of 
toleration. The pervading thought of the Indo- 
Aryan culture is that a unifying spiritual reality 
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^mderlies this visible world, and the true philoso- 
pliy of life consists in the search after this unity 
in the midst of all diversities. This dominant 
(•onception of Hindu civilisation has developed 
tolerating spirit. While attempting to preserve 
ciieir own cultural ideals they respected other 
cultures. This spirit of toleration has helped 
ihem to absorb ail the isdigenous cultural ideals 
and also to asssimilate all the subsequ.;nt cultures 
l)rought by the invaders and conquerors upto the 
iOih century A.D. Thus the cultural achicve- 
jiients of different races and tribes of tlie early 
periods, such as the Greeks, the Persians, the 
Scythians and the Turks, were subsequently 
assimilated into the great mass of Hindu cultural 
jichievemcnts under what is called neo-Hindu- 
ism or Hinduism. 

Amalgamation of racial groups began very 
early in the Vedic period inasmuch as the early 
Aryans did not hesitate to take their wives* from 
ihe lower casUs. But it was a commoner practice 
fluring the Buddhistic period when the caste 
system was condemned. The greatest period of 
racial amalgamation was however the ninth and 
tenth centuries, when Rajput peoples W'ore form- 
vx\ by the blending of the Aryans, non- Aryans 
and foreigners of the Central India. The 
pjiictice of giving daughters in marriage to 
liigher castes and taking wives from the lower 
castes helped in the blood-mixture of many 
racial and sub-racial groups. This process of 
amalgamation has been a great help to Hindui- 
sing many foreign tribes and lower castes. 

While these processes of assimilation and 
ama-garnation are going on among the Hindus 
even today, the initiative in this matter has 
been taken up by the proselytising religions, sucii 
•IS Islam, Christianity and Sikhism. As compared 
with the increase in population of 26*8 per cent 
among the Hindus in 50 years from 1881 to 
1931, the increase in population was 55 per cent 
among the Muslims, 134 per cent among the 
^^iklis and 238 per cent among the Christians.^ 

Integration and Co-Ordinahon 

Integration and co-ordination are still 
another class of social processes for ciiUural syn- 
thesis, They adjust cultural elements either 
into one organic whole or bring tlum together 
into a working order preserving their individual 
characters. Integration and co-ordination are 
not new processes in India, but were utilised in 
establishing neo-Hinduism inasmuch as many 
indigenous cultural elements were incorporated 

. 4. C/. the writer’s paper on “Differential Fertility 

India/’ Report out Conqresn Intcmntioml dc la Popu-- 
fation, Paris, 1937, Vol. 3, pp. 100-114. 


into Hindu culture without mucli modification. 
But it was the advent of Islam which made it 
necessary to adjust cultural differences through 
the process of integration and co-ordination. 

Muslim civilisation, in fact, brought into 
India an altogether new cultural ideal, with its 
absolute and uncompromising monotheism. 
There soon grew, however, a tendency to 
integrate and co-ordinate some of the Muslim 
and Hindu cultural elements. In spite of cultural 
diffeiences, by far the inajorily of the social, 
political and industrial activities of Hindus and 
Muslims are concurrent and complementary 
rather than divergent and contrad ctoiy. In 
fact, agreement and concord among the religious 
gi-oups of India are commoner than disagreement 
and discord. 

Tlhi inlcgration and co-ordination of some 
of the cultural ideals of Hindus and Muslims 
have been facilitated by several factors; — (1) 
the common origins of the Hindus and by far 
the majority of the Muslims; (2) policy adopted 
by some Muslim emperors, especially by Akbar, 
to give the Hindus the same position in the 
State as the Muslims; (3) the adoption by the 
Muslims of some of the Hindu institutions; and 
(4) attempts made by some religious teachers, 
such as Kabir, to unite the Hindus and the 
Muslims under one religion. 

Government has also played an important 
part in the processes of cultural integration and 
co-ordination. Asoka in the 3rd century B.C., 
Chandragupta II in the 3rd century A.D. and 
Akbar in the 16th century brought a large part, 
or practically the whole, of India into one govern- 
ment and helped in cultural consolidation and 
unification. Moreover, British rule has been of 
great help in the co-ordinatiDn of indigenous 
cultural elements in India owing to the policy 
adepted by it, such as (1) non-interfereiiee in 
social and religious affairs of the indigenous 
peoples, and (2) impartial administration of 
social justice irrespective of race, caste or creed. 


Regeneration and Re-orientation 

More important processes for the develop- 
ment of this new civilisations arc, however, 
regeneration and re-orientation, i.e., the revival 
of old cultural ideals and re-organisation of 
social institutions on a new ba-is. These pro- 
cesses have been brought about by several 
factors such as the following : (1) the estab- 

lishment by the British oi political, industrial 
and educational institutions during the past two 
centuries; (2) the Indian Rena‘ssancc since the 
beginning of the 19th century; and (3) various 
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social movements, which have followed the 
Indian Renaissance. 

Reference has already been made to the 
various cultural contributions made by the 
Jiritish to Indian civilisation. Themselves con- 
servatives, the British not only avoided any 
inlerference with the social and religious institu- 
tions of the country, but wanted to keep the 
sfatvj^ quo in social organisation as far as 
possible. But the very fact that they were a 
progressive nation with advanced political, 
industrial and educational institutions, which 
they built in India for the preservation of their 
polilical and economic interests, led to tin. re- 
orientation of some of the most important 
institutions of modem India. 

Of the various benefits of British rule, the 
most important are the following : (1) paacp 

arul order established by the British Government 
since the first quarter of the 19th century; (2) 
uniform adnvimstralion^ including the commoi: 
Civil Service, educational systems and English 
as official language; (3) farililus for canmum- 
caliort, c.g„ railways post and telegraph, bringing 
the different parts of the country within easy 
readli of (^ach other; and (4) press and plaifortn, 
wliich have developed since' the early part of 
the 19th century for the social, religious and 
political movement. The Indian press, both 
ViTnacular and English, is one of the most 
im})ortant factors in th(^ ckvolopment of common 
national life, 

A very important factor in the development 
of Indian civilisation is in fact the Indian 
Renaissance or the regeneration of national life, 
not only in art and literature but also in social, 
political and economic activities in general. 
Neither a mere contact of several cultures nor 
even their fusion can lay the foundation of a 
new civilisation. Some of the valuable cultural 
ideals which have been lf)st through some physi- 
cal and social causes must bo renovated in the 
light of modem philosophy, science and art and 
old institutions must be adapted to new and 
changing social conditions. Moreover, new- 
cultural achievements must be adjusted to social 
institutions, new thoughts and ideals must be 
rooted in national consciousness and aspirations 
and aims must be integrated into new cultural 
ideals. 

The founder of the Indian Renaissance was 
Raja Ranimohun Roy, who took initiative in 
most of the modem cultural movements such 
as abolition of the Suttee, education and eman- 
cipation of women, separation of the judiciary 
from the executive, establishment of the freedom 
of the press, codification of Indian laws, intro- 


duction of English as the medium of higher 
education, foundation of Bengali as a written 
language and the foundation of the Brahmo 
Samaj. In brief, Rammohan was the founder of 
modern India. 

The Renaissance movement gained immensj 
strength and made great progress during th( 
first half of the 19th century and has been 
followed by several social movements witli 
special reference to religion, reform, education 
industry and governnient. All these moveinenb 
are more or less conscious, continuous and 
organised activities with a view to eradicating 
some outstanding social evils or reforming some 
old institutions or even realising some new social 
kh'als and social values. 

The earliest social movements in India 
relate to religion, the most important of wliicl) 
are the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj and 
the IJamkrishna Mission. All of them are th(^ 
direct results of tlic; contact with Ohristianity 
and Western eivilisaiion and have exercised 
great innueiice upon tlie national life of India. 
Reform movements liave miiciii mrue tangibir 
results than the religious movements. 'I'he lead 
in social reform movements was given also by 
the Brahmo Samaj, whieh has d(uie much in 
bringing before the xniblie the evils of child 
marriage, caste and untouchability , (‘nforee< ! 
widowhood and the purdah systvin. Atost of 
these movements inv. now c!irri(Ml on l)y s(‘parat< 
and indepeiKhmt organisations. (J'hild marring* 
has been lestricted by national legislation 
Hindu wiriow inarria.gv has b('('n legalised and 
provision lia- also been mad(' by the Barod:: 
State for divorce among Hindus. Mov(unent.^ 
for the emancipation of women have bom 
undertaken by women themselves. 

The most important movement for tin 
elevation of the people to a high cultural IcatI 
is that of education. Among the landmarks o: 
the educatioTial movement the most important 
are the following ; — (1) the introduction oi 
Western learning, with English as the recog' 
nised medium, in the ^thirties of the Iasi 
century; (2) the establishment of universities 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in th- 
’fifties, and at other towns later on; (3) tin 
enactment of primary educational Acts by eiglii 
different provinces since 1918, granting locrn 
governments option for imparting coinpulsorv 
primary education; and (4) introduction oi 
vernacular language for primary, secondary ami 
even higher education in different provinces. 
As a result of the educational movement, ther 
has grown up in the country a large number 
of educated people in different branches of 
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learning, such as art, science, and philosophy, as 
well as in different learned professions such as 
law, medicine and engineering. Their intellec- 
tual activities have been expressed in different 
organisations and associations of history, 
economics, science, medicine, chemistry and law, 
and have 'helped the growth of* a new social 
consciousness in India. 

The industrial systems are still among tho 
links which unite the inhabitants of a country 
into one or more groups. The greatest move- 
ments in the industrial organisation of the 
country are (1) the gradual comracrcia'isation 
of agriculture; (2) the revival of indigenous 
industries including arts and crafts by the 
vSwadeshi and the Khadi movements as well as 
by Clovermiient siibsidii^s; (3) the rise of orga- 
nised industry, wliich om])loyed about 5 million 
workers by 1931; (4) the rise of ind.gcnou-- 
capital and enterprise, which has been taking 
an increasingly important part in national 
industry and finance, and (5) the rise of the 
labour legislation and of the trade tmion move- 
ment, which liave followed organised dndustry. 

The last hut not the least important social 


movement is that in connection with Govern*, 
ment as represented by the Indian National 
Congress, the Indian Muslim League, and the 
Indian Liberal Federation. The Indian National 
Congress has, since 1885, exercised a great 
influence in the development of the spirit of 
national unity as indicated by its success in 
the election of 1937 under the new Constitution, 
when the Congress captured seven out of eleven 
provincial governments. As a result of the 
national movement in India as well as of the 
adoption of more liberal policy by England, the 
Constitution of India has been made more liberal 
by the Government of India Acts of 1919 and 
1935. By the Act of 1935, the British Provinces 
have bef‘n granted autonomy and provisions 
have also been made, though temporarily 
l)ostponed for the duration of the War, for the 
federation of Ind an States wdth British Provin- 
ces under a Federal Government. Moreover, 
India has also been promised Dominion Status 
after the War, which, as reconstituted by the 
Statute of Westminster of 1926, is nothing short 
of independence except in name. 
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THE PEOPLE AND POUTICS OF THAILAND 

By MONINBRAMOHAN MOULIK, d.sc.po1. (Rome) 


While all the world is anxiously waiting for a 
rapidly advancing intensification of the war in 
the coming spring, a new theatre of world war 
is slowly developing much nearer home which 
would prove to be no less far-reaching in its 
consequences than the bigger theatre of Hitler's 
war in Europe. This smaller theatre is a 
picturesque and fascinating stretch of tropical 
territory “ in the backwash of the China Seas . " 
Formerly its name was “Siam;’’ now it is 
called by the more ethnologically significant 
name of “ Thailand, ’’ that is, the land of the 
Thai, the original inhabitants of the country. 



Wftt Sutat. It, k a double-roofed temple, erected 
on a bifd* terrace with a court-yard in the centre 
full of fitting Buddhaa 

It is here that « decisive battle of Imperialist 
struggling for suprema<^ in the East, 


in the Pacific and in the Indian Ocean, may 
very well be fought, and it is here that Anglo- 
American diplomacy and military strategy may 
be confronted with its most crucial test for the 
preservation of »tatxis quo in East Asia. 

Following closely upon the defection of 
France last summer, the Far Eastern partner 
of the Axis Tripartite Pact seized the opportu- 
nity of attacking Indo-China with the obvious 
purpose of obtaining military concessions for 
naval and air bases in the French colony whic!) 
were calculated to bestow a definite advantage 
on Japanese operations against China from tlu? 
Southern flank, not to speak of their strategic 
importance in a major encounter in the East 
Indies and South Seas. The prospect of such 
an alluring gain tempted the Japanese 
strategists to fish in troubled waters, but the 
French in Indo-China offered resistance. The 
Japanese plans for a quick settlement in Indo- 
China wgre frustrated. It is at this stage that 
Thailand pushed forward her territorial claims 
against Indo-China and hostilities . started 
between the two neighbours. The French Govern- 
ment at Vichy vacillated and apparently could not 
pereuade iihe colonial authority of Indo-China 
to come to terms with Thailand or Japan. The 
hostilities proceeded and Thai troops penetrated 
considerably into Indo-Chinese territoiy. At the 
instance of Japan an armistice was called 
between Thailand and Indo-China, and on the 
Slst January, 1941, an agreement was signed 
between the representatives of the two countries 
on board a Japanese warship off Saigon. It is 
not necessaiy to go into the <tetails of the terms 
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of the armistice agreement, but it would be use- 
ful to remember that its clauses ensure the 
effective arbitration of Japanese delegates in all 
uiatters of dispute which the latter call t'liier 
“ mission.^’ This Japanese mission of arbitra- 
i-ioii between Thailand and French Indo- 
CJiina offeres the key to the understanding 
of the intriguing situation swdftly develop- 
ing in the south-eastern marclies of Asia. 
That Japan is not arbitrating in this dis- 
pute for the mere love of peace in East Asia, 
would be amply borne out by the' following press 
report published in the Calcutta Statesman on 
tile 5th February, 1941 : * ‘ 

T j ^"^posing their arbit ration on the French in 
indo-<;hma and the Thai Government, the Japanese 
nave scored their first diplomatic success for a long 
period, for their signature of the Triple Power Pact in 
Uorlm can scarcely be so termed, states the ^plomatic 
correspondent of the Times. 

"They may also have strengthened their military 
‘ina naval positions in the ‘South Seas’ that vague 
<'iasl,ically defined region which they would like to ear- 
as a Japanese sphere of influence. It is not in the 
•i Japanese character to arbitrate without hope of re- 
niimcration, and nothing in recent Japanese policy siig- 
Kcsfs that the Konoye Government would be satisfied 
improvinji their prestige at Bangkok and Saigon 
peace on the Thai border. It is very 
Probable ^ the Japanese Government intend to charge 
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It is not difficult to imagine what form this 
high price w^oiild take. It may mean effective 
Japanese control over the strategic posts and 
natural resources of both Indo-China and Siam, 
or eventually may take the form of virtual occu- 
pation by Japan of the entire territory, 
comprising the two countries. This latter would 
place Japan in an extremely advantageous posi- 
tion in H'gard to her war with China as well as 
any eventual war with the British Empire and the 
United Stages of America. With her air-bases 
in Indo-Chiha and her navy in the Gulf of Siam, 
Japan would be able to strike equally in the- 
north as well as in the soutti. If, in addition, 
the much-discussed plan of a canal through the 
isthmus of Kra materialize, then the Japanese 
Navy can substantially reduce the importance 
of Singapore in the defence of British India and 
may find ^t possible to quietly cross into the 
Bay of Bengal. But before Japan may think of 
executing such an ambitious scheme, will 
have to prepare herself for a tough fight on the 
frontiers of Burma which are closely guarded 
by Briti^ Imperial Forcfei. Seen in the light 
of this complicated chess-board of Imperial’ 
strategy, the real importance of the Burma Road 
connecting Mandalay with Ohungrking wmijd 
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A hut at Ban Pak Hai 

a trade route for the transport of war supplies 
to China but is a strategical avenue for welding 
together Republican China and British Burma 
into one military block against any eventual 
Japanese invasion of Burma or Malaya. On the 
other hand, the Indo-Chinese air bases will 
provide excellent jumping-off grounds for 
Japanese air-men in any south- 
ward drive. Newspaper reports 
have been pouring in regularly 
for the last two weeks about 
Hitler’s pressure on Japan ask- 
ing the latter to launch an 
attack against the Dutch East 
Indies synchronising with Hit- 
ler’s grim spring offensive on 
Britain or in the Balkans. In 
any case, if Japan is ewntually 
persuaded to fulfil her obliga- 
tions according to the Tripar- 
^ tite Axis Pact, Thailand and 
Indo-China will witness the 
thickest of the East Asian 
struggle and one of our immedi- 
ate neighbours, namely Burma, 
will inevitably be involved in it. 

It is from such an eventuality 
that dangers to the civic life 
of the great cities in’ Eastern 
India may arise. 

At this stage, one may reasonably ask, what 
is Thailand's interest in such a struggle. 
Apparently she has some territory to gain in 
Indo-Ghina, the territo^ that once belonged to 
r The desire bn i» part bf ThaiUndi tc» 


the result of a strong nationalist 
movement in the countiy sup- 
ported by the Army and inspired 
by irredentist ideologies borrow- 
ed frem abroad. This national- 
ist ideology is also manifest in 
the change of the country’s 
name from Siam to Thailand. 
It is not unlikely that this 
movement had something to do 
with the overthrow of the auto- 
cratic rc'g’iue of King Projadhi- 
pok who is now an exile in 
Eng’aiul. The causes leading to 
Projadhipok’s abdication, how- 
ever, are still shrouded in my- 
stery. Whether it was due to a 
genuine people’s revolt against 
an autocratic monarcliy or was 
manoeuvred by foreign Powers 
interested in the government of 
the country, is not yet veiy 
clear. It is certain that th.e people of Siam wia'i- 
never very friendly to the French, the memory 
of wars with whom is not yet very fa’nt witli 
them. But the same cannot l)c said with regard 
to the relations between Siam and Britain. 
Projadhipok was educattd in England and was 
creclited with having a ])orfeet understanding 
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of the British point of view in regard to Siaio’- 
foreign policy. That such a king was not 
wanted by the people or the Army or both does 
not help to clarify the diplomatic intrigues at 
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1511 when the Portuguese traders landed there, 
Siam’s contact with the Dutch and the British 
dates from the early seventeenth century. Fol- 
lowing the friendly communication between 
James I and the King of Siam, Englishmen eame 
to enjoy special privileges in the country and 
occupied important posts in the State Services. 
This aroused considerable jealousy among 



oflicers of the East India Company which led 
to an attack on Siam by the troops of the 
Company. The Siamese reprisal took the violent 
form of massacre of the English at Mergui in 
1688. The relations betw'een the SiaiUv Se and 
the English were not restored to their normal 
friendship until 1855 when a series of fmstrated 
negotiations led to a treaty, whereby Siam 
agreed to the appointment of a British Consul 
at Bangkok. France came into contact and 
conflict with Siam somewhat later than England, 
and in 1896 lengthy negotiations took place 
between France and England concerning their 
Mitmn gad . «oidiena icon^m in 


Farther India, leading to the Anglo-French 
Convention of 1896. In 1907, a further Gonven-» 
tion was made with France, by which Saim 
ceded to the French the protectorate of Cambodia 
and the province of Battambang conquered in 
1811, and received in compensation the province 
of Krat and the district of Dansai. In 1917 
Siam declared war on Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The most important modern 
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treaties are those made with the United States 
(1920); Japan (1924); Denmark, France, 
Holland, Portugal and Spain (1925). In 1925, 
tlierc was concluded an economic agreement 
with Germany, and two now treaties with Great 
Britain were s’gncd in the same year, one 
general and the other commercial. From the 
above short historical account it will be clear 
that British and French ambitions in Siam have 
fought side by side for supremacy. But English 
influence finally triumphed over the French in 
Siam, mainly because the Siamese were suspici- 
ous of French intentions. Disputes between 
Siam and France regarding the boundaiy 
between Slam and the French province of Annam 
continued for a long titne. Siam’s trade with 
.lapan dates back to a remote past and is knowni 
to have existed in the opening centuries of the 
Christian era. The present-day rivalry between 
Brilain and Japan in Thailand is mainly eco- 
nomic. Thailand is rich in natural resources 
and minerals, namely, rice, teak, tin, tungsten, 
w'olfram, coal iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, 
gold, silver, rubies, sapphires, etc. In 1926-27 
the extraction of tin amounted to 10,140 tons, 
and in the same year 59,339 tons of teak wmod 
valued at £747,144 w'epB exported from Siam. 
Siani has a population of nearly ten miVions 
out «)f which 3,8(X),(X)0 are Siamese, 3.650, (XX) 
are Laos, 500,000 are Chinese and ^,000 are 
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Annamites, etc. There are 
about two thousand Europeans 
in Siam, out of which there are 
missionaries, merchants and 
technological experts emi)loycd 
by the Government. The teak 
industry is almost entirely in 
the hands of the British. The 
Chinese population arc energetic 
and industrious but very inde- 
pendent, and sometimes give 
trouble so that their increasing 
numbers and organisation 
through secret societies are a 
source of anxiety. Tt is mainly 
through the <*fforts of the, 
Chinese settlers that socialism 
and labour movement have 
gained some vogue in Siam in 
recent years. All able-bodied 
men are liable by the Military 
Service Act of 1917 to two 
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years’ service with the colours and for vary- 
ing periods in the reserves. Aviation schools 
have been establisl)ed and Government used to 
send in recent years a number of students to 
receive training in aviation and other military 
services to the advanced European countries. 
The Government of Siam is practically an 
absolute monarchy, but a Tyegislalive Council 



Siam is essentially a forest country. The Siamese 
Teak forests yield much revenue to the State. 
Elephants are generally used for hauling logs 

was established in 1895. Its functions, however, 
were taken over by the Supreme Council of 
State and the Department of Ixrgal Redaction 
of the Ministry of Justice. The Legislative 
Council seldom met but the Cabinet Council and 
the Supreme Council meet frequently. . 

, Perb$^ one of the our 


eastern neighbonrs is Thailand, although it is 
the only indept'ndent kingdom in South-Eastern 
Asia. Even the citizen of Tokyo or Peiping or 
Lhasa, is more familiar in Calcutta ^ and 
Bombay than tlie citizen of Bangkok or Chieng- 
mai. Yet Siam is related to India by many 
remarkable ethnic and religious affinities. 
Buddhism is the prevailing religion in Thailand, 
and the Waifi or monastic schools look after the 
elementaiy education of the Siamese and Laos. 
The Malayan population in the peninsula is 
Mohammedan, Although a chronological history 
of Siam since ancient times has not yet been 
written, all the documents and records having 
perished during the wars of the middle ages with 
Cambodians, Peguans and Annamites, it can 
hardly be doubted that Buddhism and 
Brahmanism were brought to Siam and Indo- 
China by preaeliers from India, Pierre Loti, 
the noted French explorer, writes the following 
remarkable passage on Angkor in his Siamese 
Diary : 

epochs that are uncertain, this town, buried 
now for many centuries, was one of the glories of the 
world. Just as the old Nile, by virtue merely of its 
slime, had reared in its valley a man^ellous civilisation, 
so here the Mekong, spreading each year its waters, had 
deposited its richness, and prepared the way for the 
proud empire of tlie Khmers. It was probably in the 
time of Alexander, the Macedonian, that a people emi- 
grated from India, came and settled on the banks of 
this great river, after subjugating the timid nations— 
men with little eyes, worshippers of the Serpent. The 
conquerors brought with them the Gods of Brahmanism 
. and the beautiful legends of the Ramayam, and as their 
opulence increased on this fertile soil th^ built every- 
where gigantic t^inples, ceired with a thousand figures, 
f i;iarti«t^eozne oeoktiiriei lat^j one cani^t tell .hhw 
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m0Jiy» for the existence of this people is mudi effaced 
from the memory of men — ^the powerful sovereigns of 
Angkor saw, arriving from the East, missionaries in 
yellow robes, bearers of the new light at which the 
Asiatic world was wondering. Buddha, the predecessor 
of his brother Jesus, had achieved the enlightenment of 
India, and his emissariee were spreading over the East 
of Asia, to preach there the same gospel of pity and 
Jove which the disciples of Christ had recently brought 
to Europe. Then the temples of Brahma became Bud- 
dhist temples; the statues of the altars changed their 
attitudes and lowered their eyes with gentler smiles.’” 

Although the Thais belong to a race-group 
which is predominantly Mongol in origin, it is 
not unlikely that a' considerable amount of 
Indian blood has mingled with the Thais and 
Laos to make the modern Siamese. The follow- 



The Karens of Siam live in villages, where they 
build curious bamboo-woven structures, daubed 
with fowl’s blood and ornamented with feathers, 
placed by the side of the path. They are mostly 
animists and some of them are Chiistians 

ing account giv(3n in an authoritative treatise 
of the ethnic and religious characteristics of the 
Thais is very illuminating : 

Taken as a whole the Thais resemble the Chinese 
rnuch more than they resemble the Indians or Malays, 
and yet their physiognomy, their customs, and their 
^ay of thinking present so many characteristic Indian 
traits that the Siamese nation to a certain extent justi- 


^ . L Pierre Loti : Siam. Translated by M. P. 
Bauuii (Loadon, m). PagH 08:M. 


fies its claim to descent from the Brahmans. The 
Siamese are well named Indo-Chinese; everything about 
them--manners, customs, civil and religious institutions 
—participates in that double character. Their festivals 
are of Brahmanic origin, whilst their mode of Govern- 
ment and their laws are clearly borrowed from Chinese 
institutions. The language, like the other principal 
idioms of Indo-China, is monosyllabic, and includes no 
words of more than one syllable except those taken 
from foreign languages. 

The Siamese are for the mcjst part very good-t(?m- 
pered and remarkably patient, but they wholly lack 
initiative ; they work regularly at their customary 
labours, but are not ingenious enough to discover new 
nujthods. No people are more hospitab’.e or more 
humane; the poor are taken care of everywhere, and 
travellers find along their roult^s shelters where they 
can cook and pass tlie night; the recommendation made 
by the Buddhists to place along the road jars of fresh 
water for thirsty wayfarers is nowhere better observed. 
Siam is the country of Indo-China in winch Buddhism 
is h'a,Rt mixed with other religious elements; it has 
not degenerated into Shamanism, as in the valleys of 



Siam’s fresli-waler lisluug grounds include many 
large interior rivcTS, which abounds in numerous 
types of the carp family 

the Himiila3^s, ou the plateau of Tibet, and. above all 
on the steppes of the Mongols and in the forests of the 
Buriats; it has also held aloof from Hindu idolatr>% at 
least in modern times, for in the sculpture on several 
temples of the Laos, as in the religious buildings of 
Cambodia, a confused mixture of Buddhist and Brah- 
manic moti^'es may be detected. Every son in the 
family has to pass through a monastic state; between 
the years of twenty and twenty-one, the young men go 
to a monastery, take off their civil dress, and, renounce 
their rank and dignity during the time of claustration. 
Even the Kings are subject to this rule, and on emerg- 
ing from the monastery they have to be eroded anew, 
although they remain none the less high priests and are 
responsible for the prosperity of the monasteries.”* 

Side by side with Buddhism and Brahman- 
ism, the Thais practise animism in rural areas. 

2. The Hutoriam^ Hietory of the World (London, 
lOW). Vol, XXIV, pp. «4. 
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The Phai or spirit, still owes, the secret alle- 
giance of thousands of Thais while their 
sacraraental rites are conducted according to the 
Buddhist and in some places Brahmanical 
traditions. A member of the British Consular 
Service who had travelled extensively in the 
interior of Siam observes in this connection : 

“ So the peayant's life fall into two parts. He is 
ever wil ing to pay his devotions to the teachings of 
the Lord Bnddhu. and to tread the strait and narrow 
path as far as within him lies so that his nderits'tnay 
increatse and the Karma handed on may prove such as 
to endow him with a higher role in his next existence. 
But, on the other hand, the doctrine is not e^y to 
comprehend, and in the meantime he has his daily life 
and work to think of, ini which, at every turn and 
thoughtful moment, the Phai alone can help , or 
hinder him. They must, therefore, be continually court- 
ed and fca.<'ted to thus end.”* 

Recent indological researc'hes have demon- 
strated how- vastly and intimately the art, 
sculpture and literature of Thailand are related 
to those of India. Siamese literature is 
greatly indebted to the Indian epics. Siamese 
religious literature contains numerous transla- 
tions and amplifications from Pali origins. It 
is, however, in law that Siamese literature sliows 
its best early prose. Five ancient canons, some of 
them founded on the Laws of Mam, exist and 
present the earliest form of Siamese law and a 
very early style of Siamese literary composi- 
tion. The imijortation of Pali words in the 
Siamese language dates from about the 12th 
ccntuiy, when the country having shaken off the 
yoke of Cambodia, a religious intercourse was 
established hetw'een Siam and Ceylon. 

Negotiations for peace between Indo-China 
and Tliailand are proceeling at present in Tokyo 
through the mediation of Japan. The tempora- 
ry armistice may as a result of the negotiations 
be converted into lasting peace, unless any third 
party again stirs trouble in this region. If in 
spite of all attempts Thailand be dragged into 
an imperialistic war on the side of Japan she 
will have to meet opposition and resistance from 
the British Indian Army. The long standing 

3. Reginald Lp Mh-V : An Asian Arcadu (Cam- 
bridge, I^), pp. 135. 


cultural, artistic, literary and ethnic ties existing 
between Thailand and India will render such a 
paradoxical struggle between the two East Asian 
peoples all the more cruel and meaningless. We 
can only hope that Thailand will realize fully 
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the implications of Japan's vision of a new order 
in the Far East l^Jore she plunges into the 
general conflagration that seems to be approacii- 
ing veiy fast. One merely wonders in despitii' 
if the unhappy but peaceful peoples of Greatfi 
India will be spared the horrors of a modern 
warfare. 

12th February, 1941 
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NON-INDIAN EDUCATIONISTS AND THE PROPOSED SECONDARY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, BENGAL 

Ky H. C. MOOKERJEE, M.A.y pll.D., 

President, All^Bengal Teachers^ Association; President, All-Bengal College and Vnivernity 
Teachers^ Association; Organising Seci'etary, All-India Conference of Indian Christians 


The represcjntation of Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans in the Secondary Board of Education 
has been provided for under Sub-Clauses (6^ 
(17), (19) and (20) of Clause 4 of the Secon- 
daiy Education 13ill. This will have the effect 
of sending altogether 5 members of these two 
communities to the Board. Of these, one will 
be an ex-officio European gentleman, one a nomi- 
nated European lady and three will come in by 
(‘lection. To come to details, these members wit 
be the Inspector of European Scliools, a Europc'aii 
elected from the Bengal Legislative' Assembly, 
two non-official elected members of the Proviri- 
(*.ial Board of Anghj-Indian and Eiiropctan 
education and a European lady nominated by 
Government. Obviously, any Anglo-Indian 
member of this group, if he finds rcpreseiitation 
at all, must do so by election from the Anglo- 
Indian and European Board of Edueation. It 
therefore follows that, under the arrangcunents 
pr()])(jsed, Euroi)eans and Anglo-Indians engaged 
in imparting Secondary, Collegiate and Univer- 
sity education to Indians will not be representi'd 
in (lie Secondary Board. 

More than half a century ago, Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea in the course of an editorial in 
his pajx'r, The Bengalee, while referring to the 
services rendered to India and her children by 
non-Indian missionaries stated 

“ Nor must it be forgotten that in tlie days when 
I he schoolmaster had not been abroad, the Christian 
missionary wa« the pioneer of eduoation in this country." 

This remark is equally true to-day for in 
every area where there is lack of educational 
facilities it is non-Indian Christian effort which 
is mainly responsible for the starting of different 
types of schools and colleges, It is also an 
undeniable fact that even where there are such 
facilities, the standard, always a high one, is set 
by institutions under non-Indian missionary 
control. And so high is the reputation for effi- 
cient teaching, discipline and a right atmosphere 
achieved by these institutions, that the demand 
for seats in Christian institutions is always in 
excess of the accommodation available. 

38-7 


Under circumstances such as these, the 
exclusion of non-Indian Christian educationists 
from the Secondaiy Board appears unjustifiable. . 
It is therefore that I fee) that I must draw the 
altention of every one who takes any interest 
in the spread and improvement of Secondary 
education in our province to what I regard as 
one of the most objectionable features of the 
Secondary Bill and I am doing so because appar- 
ently it has not attracted the attention it 
deserves. 

Eveiy one who has even a nodding acquain- 
tance with the history of education in our 
motlierland must be aware of the yeoman’s 
se! vice rendered to this cause by Christian mis- 
sions and missionaries. And yet no one has 
entered his protest against what I regard as an 
ob\ious injustice towards a body of, people* to 
whom we owe a debt of gratitude which is almost 
unrepayable. Any refusal to recognise their 
claims would lay us open to the charge of 
ingratitude of which I for one must clear myself. 

We find that even to-day Catholic and 
Protestant mission.s arc maintaining 12 colleges 
and about 140 Secondary schools in our province. 
In the colleges, about 90 per cent of the students 
come from the Hindu and Muslim communities 
while in the Secondaiy schools about 75 to 80 
per cent are non-Christians. Highly qualified 
iion-Indian missionary teachers are to be fouivi 
in all these colleges and in practically every 
one of the Secondary schools. These Eiu’opean 
and American teachers, male and female, are 
graduates of world-famous universities, hold 
teaching diplomas and arc quite familiar with 
Indian conditions. So far as members of the 
different Roman Catholic orders are concerned, 
those familiar with the education imparted to 
them in their seminaries will agree with roe 
when I say that, shut out. as ihey normally are 
by tteir rules from entering ordinary education- 
al institutions and getting their education in 
them, the kind of strenuous training they receive 
in their own institutions is in no way inferior to 
what is imparted in secular centres of education. 

It has appeared to me very strange that the 
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framers of tlie Secondary Education Bill over- 
looked the claims of this body of highly 
qualified, trained educationists, though they 
found no difficulty in reserving 5 seats for 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. One wonders 
whether this omission was intentional or other- 
wise. If the latter, there is yet time to rectify 
this mistake. On the other hand if the omission 
was intentional, those uncharitably dispOvsed 
might have some justification for suggesting 
that independent, expert European ojiinion from 
a purely educational point of view was sought 
to be avoided. Hence the framing of the Bill 
is such a way as to exclude such peopK* from 
all chances of entering the Secondary Board. 

These non-Indian gentlemen and ladies 
cannot conn* in by nomination for the reason 
that 13 out of the 14 nominated seats have been 
allotted to Indians and the oru* remaining seat 
to a highly placed European female member of 
the Edueation Department. The only otluM* 
way by which we could have availed ourselves 
of ilie 'services of these educationists would havt‘ 
been by election from the Senate of tlie 
C'alcutta Uni\'ersity and the Executives Council 
of the Dacca ITniversity. These seats, 7 in 
number, have, however, been allotted to Imlians 
on strictly communal lines. A similar reason 
]u*^^vents European gentlemen connected witli 
Secondaj’y schools from being members of the 
Board. Sub-Clause 16 of Clause 4 i)rovides for 
an elected Headmistress professing any religion. 
I am not sure whether our missionary lady 
teachers should f(‘el thankful for this very 
small indirect concession, whether any of them 
would care to seek election under tlu^ conditions 
laid down in the Bill and also whether they 
are in a position to meet its requirements. 

So far as the Executive Council whieli has 
practically been entrusted with all the work of 
administration is concerned, 8 out of its 14 
members are to be officials. The renuiining (» 
seats have been allotted to Indians on strictly 
communal lines. So here too the non-Indian 
educationist is totally shut out from offering any 
suggestion as to how the work of the Secondary 
Board should be conducted. 

Every educated Bengali— -Hindu, Muslim or 
Christian',— is aware of the services rendered to 
the cause of higher education by Dr. Hemy 
Stephen who spent more than halt a century as 
a teacher in our midst and who gave away the 
major part of his savings for the encourage- 
ment of higher education. He spent these years 
as a teacher first of the Free Church College, 
then of the Scottish Church College and last of 
all as the Head of the Department of English, 


Calcutta University. The pecuniary help accor- 
ded by him to hundreds of his students which 
only enabled them to secure the advantages of 
higher education irrespective of the religion 
they professed, the pains he took in explainii}^ 
their difficulties tt) individual students account 
for the affection and reverence of which he w.m 
the recipient. For more than 40 years, lie was 
a member of the Senate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and a member of various Boards of Studies, 
Committees, etc., the deliberations of all oi 
which were assisted by his valuable advice* and 
ripe experience. 

Dr. W. S. Urquhart was anothi'i' such Jigurc 
who spent all his active life in teaching our 
youths and took delight in doing so. He has won 
for himself a permanent place in the heart oi 
educated Bengal as one of the most cIo^iikmh 
and impressive teachers of Pliilosophy. His 
reputation as the Principal of the largest mis- 
sionary eoll(*ge in Bengal was unique. The 
administrative talents he possessed wcac not 
only evidenced by the extensions in the academic 
activities of the Scottish Church College but 
also by the new directions he gtive to University 
activities which made him, within recent times, 
tli(* most po|)ular of non-official FiUropean Vico- 
diancellors of the (.Calcutta University. The 
services he rendered to the eaust* of erlucation 
as a Fellow and a member of different commit 
tees aie tt)o well-known to require mention. Who 
iloes not know that while less eminent men 
received titles fi’om Govemment as a recognition 
of their work as Vice-Chancellor, Dr. UrquhartV 
(daims to distinction were overlooked only 
l>(‘caus<‘ ns Vice-Chancellor he had defended the 
])restige of the University against the unjusti- 
fiable liigh-handedness of tlie police* on a certain 
mc niorable occasion ? 

Dr, George Howells, Principal of Serampore 
College, won a unique reputation both as a 
tc*acher and an administrator. He made very 
important contributions to the cause of education 
starving as a Syndic, a Senator and a member 
of various Boards of Studies and Committees. 
His special contribution to the richness and 
variety of Indian education lay in the sponsoring 
of that scheme, the fruition of which was attain- 
ed when the Serampore College secured recog- 
nition as a Theological University. His 
instinctive sympathy for the Indian point of 
view, his bold and uncompromising stand when 
principles were involved won for him the respect 
and admiration of all who were privileged to 
come in contact with him. 

Another such man was the Rev. A. E. Brown 
who, first as a teacher ol Mathematics and later 
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as the Principal of the Christian College, 
Hankura, lel‘1 the deep impress of his personality 
on liis students, colleagues iuid friends. If 
Bankura to-day c^an boast of a large number of 
<‘ducated Hindus, Muslims and Christians, it is 
only because Mr. Brown took courage in both 
his hands and, undeterred by difficulties whicl) 
would most probably have dissuaded most men 
from such elTorts, extended the teaching activities 
of his college till the time came that instruction 
in Science and Arts subjects u)i to the honours 
stage was placed at the disposal of the young 
|)ooy>le of the very pooi* district of Bankura. 

Till the other day, the only large institution 
for the higher education of Hindu, Muslim and 
Christian women in South Calcutta was the 
Diocesan Coll(;ge. The amount and kind of 
service it, as a ihoneer, rendered to this cause in 
This locality can be appreciated only by those 
who liav(‘ any knowledge of its activities. 

Truly admirable was the boldness of vision 
(»r Sister Mary Victoria and of Sister Dorothy 
hhances who carried on their work under the 
most difficult of circumstances and by an amount 
of self-sacrifice the extent of which can be known 
only to those who, like ni(‘, as Inspector of 
(Colleges, had the opportunity of examining the 
income and expenditure of this institution for 
mon^ than a decade and a half. These ladies wer<* 
also responsible for starting the very first Train- 
ing College for women in Calcutta and to-day 
many of their old students as trained teachers 
are doing most excellent and valuable work in 
Secondary schools for girls in Bcmgal and 
Assam. Contraiy what might naturally 
enough be expected, they threw ojien their 
institution to members of all castes iind creeds 
with the result that, in spite of disappointing 
Jiiany Christians, the number of Flindii and 
Muslim women L.T.'s, B.A.'s and B.T.'s turned 
out by them is much larger than those coming 
from the Indian Christian comjnunity. The work 
of Miss. W. Plumbe in the B.T, classes for women 
students in the Scottish Church College is 
equally valuable and is referred to in thi* briefest 
of ways for want of space. 

Turning to the Roman Catholic contribution 
to the cause of higher education, we cannot for- 
get the truly admirable services rendered to us 
by the Rev. Father Lafont who built up the splen- 
did laboratories of St. Xavier^s College, by the 
Rev. Fathers Crohan and O'Ncille who taught 
three if not four generations of Hindu and Muslim 
students and last, but not least, by the Rev. 
Father E. Roeland, urbane and sympathetic but 
unyielding in the discharge of his duties as Rector 
of St, Xaviers, a Syndic and a Fellow of the 


Calcutta University. Called to another sphere 
of activity, we of the Senate as well as his old 
students remember him as one of those stalwarts 
who fearlessly stood up for the right under all 
conditions. The Mothers of the Loreto House 
too in their B.A. and B.T. classes have rendered 
and are to-day rendering equally valuable 
services. The names of ReV. Mother Mary 
Baptist and Rev. Mother Mary Antonia Burke 
are household words to-day in many a Christian, 
Hindu and Muslim home. 

Nearly all the gentlemen mentioned above 
wcie members of tlie Senate of the Calcutta 
University and they have left worthy successors 
belnnd them w’^ho too are to-day maintaining the 
old traditions built up by them. The reasons 
for not mentioning their names are, I hope, 
obvious to my readers. And yet, under th(^ pro- 
posed Bill, they would have Ix'en and their 
successors w'ill be excluded from the Board of 
Secondary Education for they cannot, under 
Siib-Claiise 12, be elected from among the 
numibers of tlu' Senate, who must, under ite 
provisions, be either Hindu or Muslim. Nor could 
they have been nominated under Sub-Clause 
21 where also th(^ persons nominated must be- 
long to one or other of the two communities. 
'Pheir successors who are carrying on their work 
will be excluded from the Si^comlary Board for 
the same reason. So fai* as the ladies are con- 
cerned, under Sub-Clause 20 there is provision 
for the nomination of only one European lady 
but she must be a member of the Education 
Department and thus they too are shut 
nut. 

Die contribution of non-Indian missionar- 
ie.s as teachers and administrators in the domain 
of Secondary education is equally valuable. 
One has only to remember what is being done 
lo-day by men of the type of Dr. F. G. AVilliams 
who has created out of nothing the Ushagram 
schools at Asansol where a radically different 
attitude has been fostered as regards the prob- 
lems of Secondary education. At Bow Bazar, 
we have the Irish Christian Brothers who, under 
the l(»adership of Brother Leo, have done much 
for the poor boys of Central Calcutta. Nor can 
we forget what Rev. Father Boswell of St. 
Anthony^s School in Market Street close to the 
Hogg Market is doing for the poor boys, Hindu, 
Muslim and Christian, of this particular locality 
f'f Calcutta. Last but not least, we have the 
Jesuit Fathers who have jrathcred in their hostels 
the poorest of the poor from different parts of 
Bengal at St. Lawi^ence School, Ballygunj, where 
they are being fed, clothed and taught free or 
almost free of cost. I have seen the same kind 
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of work done at St. Gregory's School, Dacca, and 
St. Placid’s School, Chittagong. 

Similarly, Mr. J. C. Honsman of the Scottish 
Church Collegiate School, Rev. Mr. H. C. Long 
and Rev, Mr. C. C. Roedermel of the Bhimpore 
Santal H. E. School, Rev. Mr. B. W. Bean of 
St. John’s School, Krishnagar, Rev. Mr. F. Ryrie 
of Dipti-mandir, Chapra, Dt. Nadia, Messrs. 
W. E. French, C. Headland and G. M. Soddy 
of the Siksha-Sangha, Bishnupur, Twe^nty-four 
Paraganas, Messrs. W. Bailey, J. L. Allen and 
M. Temple of the Bankura Collegiate School, to 
mention the names of others with whom I have 
come into personal contact will not, under the 
present Bill, be permitted to make iheir contri- 
bution to the improvement of S('condary educa- 
tion in Bengal. The gentlemen if they are. io 
be included in the Secondary’ Board could have. 
(!ome under the provisions of Sub-Clause 14 
which allows the presence of 5 el('clod TTc^ad- 
masters in it. But, here again, these TTcadmasters 
miisi be either Hindu or Muslim. 

So far as the work of missionary ladies ii] 
Secondary schools is concerned, one has only t*' 
remember the work of Miss N. M. Lindsaj^ in 
North, Miss 0. Stillwell in Soiilh, Miss A. E. 
Moule in East, of Rev. Mother M. Cinacle in 
North East Calcutta, of Miss Ruth Daniels in 
Midnapur and of the Daughters of the Cross in 
Kurseong in order to have a very cursory idea 
of what is being done in the field of Secondary 
(education by missionary ladies to-day. T have 
visited all the district headquarters and some 
sub-divisional headquarters of Bengal not once 
or twice but scores of times and wherever I have 
gone, I have found that the lead in the spread 
of female education in our province has almost 
always been taken by Protestant lady missio- 
naries or members of the Roman Catliolic orders. 
But they will find no p^ace in the proposed 
Board of Secondary Education for though under 
Sub-Clause 15 of Clause 4 one seat has been 
reserved for a Headmistress who may profess 
any religious faith, these ladies who supervise 
the work of the schools and do teaching work 
have invariably Headmistresses working under 
them. Then again, among the three seats 
reserved for wmmen under Sub-Clause 21, the 
one seat set apart for a European must go to 
a Government servant. 

One might veiy well enquire whether it is 
title honest conviction of the framers of this Bill 
that we have learnt all that we have to learn 
from missionary educationists and that there- 
fore we are in the happy position of being able 
to do without their advice and assistance. Is it 


at all probable that the suggestions coming from 
graduates of Western Universities such as these, 
backed by their knowledge as trained teachers 
and their experience about Indian educational 
conditions obtained by daily personal contact 
with their Indian collea^es and their Hindu, 
Muslim and Christian pupils will be less valuable 
than those which will come from our elected 
Hindu and Muslim Ht^admasters who will 
certainly lack their breadth of outlook due to 
their education and training and renewed by 
visits to their Western homes ? 

Those of us who are opposing the; Secondary 
Education Bill maintain that the presence of 
such people in the Secondary Board and in the 
Executive Council is essential and tliat their 
exclusion will make these bodies lop-sided. Wi* 
also hold that if the Secondary Board and the 
Exeeutivij Council have io be constituted on 
oomrniinal lines, the people just referred to have 
as much if not more right to be included as those 
other non-Indians who have been given ydaces 
in it. We, however, plead for their inclusion 
nol because wc believe in the communal division 
of seats but because wc look on them as educa- 
tionists pure and simple who, by reason of their 
education, training and experience are in a 
position to make certain very valuabl(3 contribu- 
tions which wc believe cannot be expected from 
any other quarter. Non-Indian missionaries, as 
a rule, have more intimate contact with our 
countrymen than non-Indian officials; they 
understand our point of view and sympathise 
with us, they appreciate our difficulties, and 
what is more, they inspire more confidence than 
those of their compatriots whose presence here 
is due to economic reasons. 

It is only fair that we who insist on the 
presence of non-Indian missionary educationists 
in the Senate, in the Secondary Board, in the 
Executive Council and in fact, in every orga- 
nised body directing education and shaping its 
policy, should explain this attitude. Without 
iiaving the slightest desire to be a cause of 
ofTence to any one, we maintain that there is a 
fundamental difference between these whom we 
have come to regard as our friends and their 
countrymen. 

While we have not the least hesitation in ac- 
knowledging the services rendered to our mother- 
land by non-'Indian civil servants, educationists, 
medical men, engineers, policemen and so forth, 
we cannot, at the same time, forget that ev-en 
though these services rendered have undoubtedly 
been valuable, they were rendered for considera- 
tion given and received. Nor can we persuade 
ourselves that these gentlemen, desirous as they 
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always liave been to do their duty towards India, 
would have ever consented to serve her children 
on the same terms and conditions as missionaries, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. So far as non- 
Indian businessmen are concerned, our considered 
opinion based on past experience is that, as their 
])rimary concern, as is quite natural, is bound 
up with their commercial activities, they take 
interest in these matters alone. There are of 
course exceptions but they are so few that they 
need not be taken into account at all. 

On the other hand what we find among 
iaissionaries is tliat though a majority among 
them are as qualified in their own way as those 
of their countrymen who come to India as 
officials or as businessmen, the former work for 
tdlowances — am not prepared to describe them 
its salaries — •which barely suffice to maintain 
Them and do not always enable them to give 
their children the kind of education which they 
themselves had received from their parents. A 
.najority of them relurn to their homeland 
ofter a residence extending to 30 years or more 
in a tropical country with their health shattered. 
I’robably the worst feature is not so much the 
■mallne.^s of their allowances or even their long 
xilc from their own country as the inevitable 
breaking up of family life unrelieved by fur- 
loughs as frequent as those enjoyed by non- 
Indian officials and businessmen. 

I have so far dealt with the case of Pro- 
testant missionaries but that of the Roman 
t.'atholic missionaries entails the harder task 
'f denying themselves the comforts of family 
life. The members of the different Roman 
Catholic orders are entitled to maintenance- and 
i o nothing else. The rule for some among them 
s that once posted to any particular country 
outside their homeland, they are expected to 
dve and die there. For such people life is one 
long story of self-denial and of service which 
i-omes to an end only when the vital spark is 
s'xtinguished. Apart from the sciwiccs rendered 


by these missionaries, Catliolic and Protestant, 
services which spring through no sordid reason, 
we further remember that we get them free of 
any cost to India. This is because the funds 
which support them are all drawn from outside 
India. Lastly, all the Protestant denominations 
as well as the Roman Catholic orders have spent 
and are to-day spending crores and crores on 
the erection and maintenance of beneficent insti- 
tutions which are benefiting us Indians. 

These are the reasons which have endeared 
missionaries as a class to us and we maintain 
that, on account of the unselfishness which 
inspires them in their work and the enthusiatic 
way in which they welcome intimate- contact 
with Indians, they have far more knowledge of 
the waip and woof of Indian life than officials 
who come in contact with certain strata of 
Indian society im., those only who approach 
them as seekers of favour and patronage, as 
parties to some kind of litigation and as their 
lawyers, witnesses, and supporters. 

And when we find that in the Secondary 
Education Bill, there is deliberate omission of 
educationists of this type, wo arc filled with 
misgivings and apprehend that they have been 
intentionally shut out in order to make impos- 
sible the voicing of independent, influential 
European opiinon. We further feel that the 
unwillingness on the part of Government to 
consider views emanating from such quarters 
ju.stifies us in the opinion that it intends to use 
the powers of control it seeks for a purpose 
which is not likely to meet with the approval of 
independent and impartial people pledged to the 
service of humanity. And if that is so, it follows 
that those who have the good of the country as 
a whole in their hearts must do all they can to 
ensure their presence in the Secondary Board and 
the Executive Council if only to act as a steady- 
ing influence. 





By S. L. KAUL 



The Galib day was celebrated at several centre^ 
of Urdu learning in the country on the 16th 
February last. All-India Radio also had a 
crowded programme on Galib for that day. He 
is probably the most quoted of all Urdu poets, and 
his couplets have become tags and proverbs. 

The Chief title of Galib to fame is his Urdu 
Diwan. His guzals and qaaidaSj njhff-is and 
and q'iuiiacLS are modelled on old patterns of 
Persian poetry. Strangely enough, these con- 
ventions are in many respects similar to those 
found in the sonnets of the Elizabethan i>oets, 
which were inspired by Chaucer and after him 
by Wyatt and Surrey. Galib and his contem- 
poraries were imbued with th<» symbolism of old 
Persian masters, just as th(‘ Elizabethans were 
with file sensuousness and imagery of Ovid and 
Dante and Petrarch. There is nuire than a 
sugge^stion of common tradition behind the love 
conventions of the oriental gdzal and the occi- 
dental sonnet, and a virgin field presents istelf 
for investigation by the research scholar into 
the origin of this tradition and its later bifurca- 
tion. Conventions of poetry do change from 
time to time. A great genius may be compara- 
tively independent of the common stock-iti-trade 
of his craft. He may chalk out an original line 
for himself and reject some' conventions and 
devise new ones, but no writer can altogether 
escape the living ideas behind such old forms. 
Literary conventions when tortured become 
conceitvS, but they are in their origin force's let 
loose and crystallizcei by masterminds into forms 
that persist, because of their significance, their 
verbal felicity and their beauty. If, therefore, 
Galib describes the masochistic suffering of the 
lover and the sadistic callousness of the beloved 
in the approved fashion, if he cannot get rid of 
the bird and the cage and the garden, he is merely 
using language that has become classical to 
denote certain tragic situations and moods and 
phases of the mind, w'hicli cannot be described 
better otherwise. To make the same appeal to 
a society to whom these conventions are the 
essence of poetry, he has to resort to these very 
conventions or to give up the appeal. Galib, 
however, was no slave to tihem. At one place, 
he says that he is not understood by his con- 
temporaries^ and that he is glad of it. At 
another place, he says tihat he writes stuif 
steaming with the fire within him, so that no 


one can put his finger on it. At a third place, 
he lament over the narrowness of the gdzal 
mould for his utterance and cries for more space. 
In one poem, lie protests with a suppressed irony 
that he is no professional poet. Iqbal, liow'ever. 
was freer than Galib from the old conventions, 
and it must be admitted that he had a felicity 
of diction, a (\HdeiKie and a verve that Galib 
never attained. But his audience was a larger 
and bettor educated and more sophisticated 
public, and Urdu language and a prosody had 
before his time developed considerably. Tlie 
disadvantage' of the conventions is that later- 
day imitators use figures of speech in cold l>Iood. 
and art becomes aritifice, conceit takijs the place 
of fancy and jxietic truth is sacrificed to orna- 
mentation and verbal jugglery. The greatness 
of Galib consists among other things in this that 
he did not sacrifice poetry to mere form. 

But if Galib is old in form, he is modern 
and ultra-modern in spirit. If he is not knowi 
in the west, and better known in those parts oi 
this country where Urdu is not understood, it i^* 
not his fault. Even a gr(*at poet must have hi.*' 
exponents, and propagandists. Most of thos« 
wdio liave written about Galib have considered 
him in isolation, or as an event in the history oi 
Urdu literature and poetry. And that is not the 
way to treat one who, besides being among th( 
greatc'j't poets of India and probably the greatosi 
Urdu poet, is a first-rate thinker, dealing witi: 
problems, which recognise no forntiers. 

Galib's thought consists in thoughtfulne:‘> 
rather than any system or credo inherited by him 
from any poetic ancestors or developed by him 
and passed on to his successors. He has not 
about him any pedagogic air. He is not cock- 
sun' of any set promises. He has no particular 
message to deliver : only by implication he points 
to a higher religion of the spirit. He is a 
philosopher, who is also a mystic poet, and has 
no philosophy of life, or whi(fli is the same thing, 
no narrow philisophy of life. Unlike Iqbal, he 
brings no ethic and no metaphysic to bear on hi- 
poetry. He gropes for a larger faith than any 
that has so far been organised by man for man. 
Like so many of the intellectuals of today, he 
started with a loss of faith in the life of ordinarj^ 
wordly good, the faith which most of his con- 
temporaries in the west had, and which Iqbal, 
whom we may well consider as a contemporari' 
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figure, had in sucli positive form. It should be 
ivnieinbered that Galib was a figure of the days 
i)f the Mutiny, and Iqbal is at least nearer to us 
by two gciiierations. Galib is not quite happy 
over his loss of faith, and he is psycliologist 
enough to understand the pragmatic value of 
faith. Here too he is quite modern in his outlook. 
He cannot bring his mind to pray as good peoph* 
!.»efor(* him have prayed. He is left to eiiv\' 
those u'^ho have the faith wliich cannot be his. 
In one of his most pregnant coiq^lets, lie asks; 

' What is there to complain about the nanow- 
ness of the mind ? This infidel mind, if it were 
not narrow, would be an aimless wanderer.’’ 
The same thought recurs in several other couplets. 
He cries; ‘*1 know the merit of surrender and 
piety, but my spirit is not set for it. 

The aimless subjectivity about which 
Galib speaks is the unenviable fruit of modern^ 
culture. But like Romain Rolland’s Jean 
(^hri^^tophv (in other res]>e(ds so unlike him), 
Galib has faith in faith. Iqbal inculcates an 
ideal i»f tension of the soul and activism, and 
there is little doubt that he was swayed by 
Nietzsche and other German philosophers in his 
thoughts and ideas. There is nothing new in 
I his philosophy, except the particular orientation 
which Iqbal gave it. W. B. Steele whose 
^MicyclopaDclic synthesis has been dealt with by 
H. G. Wells in his Anatomy of Fnistration, felt 
I hat the only alternative to suicide was 
“ systematic aggressive living. There is some- 
thing youthful in the ideal of action. Contras- 
ted with Iqbal, Galib may well api)ear to be a 
decadent, Niet«zche would describe him as a 
“ consumptive of the soul ” and there are many 
derisive epithets for tlie type of thinker that 
(xalib was in Thrift Sfmkv Zaratlni^tm, Indeed 
lie (lid belong to an effete order of society, and 
was closely linked with the tottering Moghal 
aristocracy of Delhi of the pre-Mutiny period. 
But need one argue during the present Armaged- 
don that the gospel of action needs a corrective, 
and the only corrective can be a broader vision 
ihat recognises no narrow barriers of country or 
i^roup ? It may be that Galib gives his readers 
apium, which induces a soft languor that mocks 
at inovemont, but at any rate he does not retail 
<0 them wine, such as might get into their heads 
tind cany them off their feet in the lust for 
power. A morbid mind may be bad, but 
dangerous living is worse. Bertrand Russel has 
well said : 

^'Hamlet is held itp iis ati awful warning against 
thought without action, but no one holds ud Othello as 
a warning against action without thought. For my part, 
T think action is best when it emerges from a profound 
ipprrhensior of the universe and human destiny, not 


some widely passionate impulses of rainaiitic but dib- 
])roportionate self-assertion. The world at present is 
full of self-centred gi'oups, each inc}ipal)le of viewing 
human life as whole-Hiach \yil)ing to de-troy civilization, 
nit Iter than yield an inch.*' 

Aldous Huxley, another profound English 
tliinkcr has given vivid expression to similar 
apprehensions about self-asserting group in his 
latest book After Many a Summer. Even the 
evef-young H. G. Wells is not so optimistic about 
the way (liat man has progressed so far, and in 
his Faite of Homo Sapiens, he is not at all sure 
that men will not bo extirpated, as so many 
si>ecie8 have been extirpated in the past. Well 
may Galib ciy : “ Very hard it is for every 

wiiik t(i beeonie easy. It is not given to man 
to be man.” And Mr. Aldous Huxley carefully 
diagnoses the malady of humanity, and seems 
to think (hat man must become supcrnalmal 
and not merely superhuman. 

Galib is an individualist- and egotist, but 
he represents man as man with his limitations, 
and may be said to possess in him the cosmic 
feeling. Not so Iqbal, who is international only 
in a qualified sense. The first-person plural is 
too much with him. Whether this pronoun 
stands for his eouutnymcm or his co-religionists, 
it tends to emphasize an aggressive note. 
AVhethcr the call to stand together is to all 
persons within particular geographical limits or 
to i)ersoi)s following a particular religion within 
wider frontiers, it is apt to be interpreted as a 
call to action, and wdien passions are excited, the 
charity and the magnanimity of the spirit are 
at a discount, the discrimination betw'cen defen- 
sive and offensive action is obliterated and man 
l>eeomes irretrievably godless, although he can 
always invent a God to salve his conscience. 
Tins i.“ as Irm? of Sir 'Icibdl’s fnnious Hamara 
poems as of most other patriotic poetry in other 
languages. A- good exception to this is provided 
by Ifalundranat'li Tagore’s famous poem, giving 
his ideal of free India. 

The highest ideal would demand that great 
writers should, when using the first-person plural, 
represent and speak for the whole humanity 
without distinctions of country or religion. Un- 
lc.ss the loaders of thought in the world make a 
common cause with one another in this direction, 
there will be no peace in the world. 

Galib’s thought is steeped in pessimism. 
He is essentially a tragic artist. There is some- 
ttiing infectious in his lachrymose pose. The 
mosaic of his passion has a variety of hues 
ranging from the white melancholy of a Thomas 
Gray’s famous sepulchral poem to the bladk 
melancholy of a Robert Burton’s AruUomy of 
Melancholy. In his pensive symphony there ftre 
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a multiplicity of notes, high and low. He has 
the dramatic fatalism of an Aeschylus, the aris- 
tocratic melancholy of a Lord Byron and the 
determinist outlook of a Thomas Hardy. H«' 
is vehement in 'his jlescription of the fire con- 
suming him from within, the flood-gato of his 
tears with the useless dam he has set up against 
them, the solitude which makes the door and 
the walls his companions, and the bleak desert 
within his heart. But for all his jeremiads, he 
is not like Niobc all tears. At times he resorts 
to the gentle raillery of sacred things which 
Anatole France has made popular. He often 
smiles at grief, for as a thinker, he realises the 
futility of every thing and even of tears. But 
he also describes a stage when even these smiles 
are outgrown, and grief not only causes no pain, 
but also ceases to give surprise. At one end, 
he has the detached superior altitude of a Rose 
Macaulay towards life, at the other end, he 
represents the simple digust and weariness of an 
A. E. Housman, who 'has frankly given up all 
solace. In between the two, he represents oveiy 
phase of dissatisfaction and discontent with life. 
He reflects all the questionnings of the age of 
interrogation, of the “ roaring twenties ” and the 
“ gloomy thirties,” and those studcnls of 
European and American fiction who have read 
Galib will note that in many of his lines and 
epigrams is summed up the sense' of weariness 
and boredom, frustration and disillusionment, 
which is so prominent a feature of the thoughi 
of the last two decades of this century. The very 
first (not chronologically the first) couplet of 
his Dman begins with a grouse against God and 
a note of interrogation. In fact, the note of 
interrogation'recurs in him often and he has many 
a knovdng smile for all attempts to ignore it. 
It would be easy to quote line after line from 
his gazals to illustrate his melancholy feelings. 
Thoughts of suicide are by no means foreign to 
Galib’s poetry. He laments more than once that 
he is still alive, and that the waters in which he 
wants to drown himself are too shallow for him. 
When he does not lament his survival, ho ex- 
cuses himself with the thought that he is destined 
to yearn for death a little longer. In his own 
words : “ If death be a man’s only comfort — 
what must the extent of his despair be ?■” It 
should, however, be remembered that Gfilib had 


a humour which neither Burton nor Steele, both 
of whom committed suicide, possessed, and that 
is what made him in actual practice tolerate 
life. In one of his comparatively rmknown 
quasidas he has touched the high water-mark 
of loss of faith. There is rcprescut(;d a condition 
of mind in which the world has ‘‘ neither horror 
for him nor interest,” “ reality is merely an 
extension of appearance,” “ the word of truth and 
boast of wisdom are mere love of vanity,” 
“ God and Caesar are the sediments of the same 
cup of oblivion,” and “ communion is the rust 
in the mirror of credulity.” In the same poem 
he asks : “ Who has seen the fire leaping in tin 
heart of the faithful lover, who has seen the 
effect of the cries of the heart ? ” The sheer 
disgust of these lines calls to mind Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s poem “ The Lie ” in which zeal and 
honour, friendship and wisdom, physic and skill, 
justice and law, and faith, virliio and manhood 
arc denuded and pilloried. Sir Walter Ralcigb’t' 
warrant for this devastating negation of values i,« 
“ the truth ” as he knew it, but Galib would go 
higher with the saints and the introvertiam and 
give the lie to all narrow truths, and his warrant 
for this other-worldliness, this .spiritual nostalgia, 
is religious in the broad senst- and not merely 
didactic. Galib ends the train of thought in the 
qdsida by saying : “ 1 also like to listen to music 
that is being played before me — ^but without tin 
licart to praise or blame.” Tlie attitude <!i=- 
played in the last lines is similai to that dt've- 
ioped in a number of modern books like Rose 
Macau'ay’s Told by an Idiot, which unfolds a 
pageant of values of civilized life only to b 
dismissed as “ a talc told by an idiot, signifying 
nothing.” 

But for all his scepticism, Galib is pre- 
occupied with God,, the God whose glimpse !«; 
catches when in brief moments of his poetic 
ecstacy he gets rid of the self. He has more than 
hinted at this illumination, and expressed his 
longing for more of this e^erience at several 
places. This along with his disgust with the world 
makes Galib a kin not only to the moilcra 
intellectuals, but also to the saints of old who 
must be perfectly disillusioned before setting 
their inner eye on a higher reality. If Galib has 
lost God, according to the paradox of the mystic, 
that is the surest way of finding Him. 



THOMAS MANN: A EUROPEAN 

By a.- ARONSON, bjl. (Cantab), ph.D. 



Hamlet and Don Quixote were Europeans. The 
attitude to life which they represent cannot be 
determined or defined in terms of national 
boundaries. They speak in the language of 
actual experience; they bdhave in a way that is 
truly European, inasmuch as their critical 
awareness is singularly well developed and their 
reasoning faculty is greater than their propensity 
for action. They sufer a good deal and, perhaps, 
are also much too conscious of their suffering. 
They are noble and proud in mind : they are 
not bom for action. If and when they act, 
they either fail to achieve their ends or become 
objects of ridicule among those with whom they 
associate. At bottom they are friendless : these 
Horatios and Sancho Panzas are much too 
commonplace and average to ex[>erience life in 
the same intense w'ay; tliey may be able to pity 
lliem or imitate, them; but theirs is a different 
level of existence. Both Hamlet and Don 
(Quixote looked down ui)on their environment with 
a good deal of contempt; but there is some envy 
and secret admiration in them for the compla- 
cency and inner comfort of those others ” who 
are moderately pleased with their lives, who 
apparenty live without any effort, and who find 
Ihemselves at home in whatever company they 
may choose. 

Thomas ManiT is a European because he 
has seen the world around him with the eyes of 
both Hamlet and Horatio. His early works 
•deal with the Hamlet who wrestles in a vacuum, 
conscious, all too conscious of hi^^ solitude, his 
maladjustment, his different scheme of values. 
His later works reprsent a different Hamlet, the 
fortunate and well-bred product of a stable 
civilization, the modem Hamlet who open-eyed 
and mentally receptive is exposed to the strange 
and sometimes exotic influences of a disinte- 
grating environment. Thomas Mann is a 
European not only because his literary works 
appeal to everyone, but because he experienced 
himself those successive stages, because he is 
himself an integral part of the evolution we are 
witnessing today in Europe. The fact that he 
lives at present outside the country of his origin 
is indeed significant inasmuch as the culturally 

1. Thomas Mann, bom at Lubeck, Gennaiiy, in 
1876; Nobel F^ize for Literature in 1929; now an exile 
in the U. S. A. 


and nationally uprooted writer has become during 
the last few years the pathetic symbol of 
European destiny. 

The rise of the middle-classes in Europe 
brougjht with it a strong national and patriotic 
feeling. Most of the writers during the 19th 
century were of a middle-class origin and al- 
though they frequently despised the common- 
place monotony of a bourgeois existence, they 
viewed it with sympathy. We also often find 
that the middle-class is represented in those 
novels as the finest and most valuable achieve- 
ment of a rising nation. The aristocracy was 
looked down upon as corrupted, immoral, and 
even “ uncivilized.^' “ Civilization during the 
19th century implied both nationalism — frequent- 
ly of a narrow kind — and the mental and moral 
standards associated with the life of the middle- 
classes. It is no accident therefore that — 
especially after the first Great War — ^ number 
of eminent writers and penetrating critics of 
the bourgeoisie achievcjd a truly European level. 
Critiersm of middle-class attitudes to life in- 
volves criticism of a narrow-minded nationalism, 
and a tendency towards co-operation in its 
various forms among human beings. 

The society into w'hieh Thomas Mann was 
bom has very little resemblance with that at 
the court of Elsinore. It was, however, a society 
which refused to accept men of talent, gifted for 
artistic cremation and aware of the disintegrating 
forces around them. Thomas Mann must have 
indeed felt like Hamlet, when he first realized 
that the artist in this kind of society was “ out 
of place and in more than one sense ** out of 
time And with the thorougjlmess peculiar to 
his race he began to analyse the conflict between 
the artist and the world, that is the world of tihe 
early 20th century. 

Torm> Kroger f one of his earliest and perhaps 
his best short story, depicts this conflict of a 
modern Hamlet, an artist Who is both morally 
and intellectually uprooted, who wants some- 
thing to believe in, and who all the time is 
terribly aware of the state of things around and 
within him. To be different and to experience 
a deep and torturing longing for the common- 
place, for those Whose eyes are clear,” the 
normal and respectable, is Tonio Kroger’s con- 
flict with life. It was also Thoniaa Mail’s 
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conflict when he began to write. The almost 
terrifying frankness with which he deals- with 
this problem throws an interesting light on the 
part artistic creation plays in a middle-class 
society : ^ 

Feeling, warm, heartfelt feeling, is always banai 
and futile; only the iiTitatioii and iey ecstasies of the 
artist’s corrupted nervous system are artistic. The 
artist must be unhuman, extra-human; he must stand 
in a queer aloof relationship to our humanity; only so 
is he in a position, I ought to say only so would he be 
tempted, to represent it, to present, to portray it to good 
effect.”® 

Whether we agree with this statement or 
not, it is no doubt a European attitude to aft, 
one which has been emphasized from the 
Dialogues of Plato to our own time. When the 
Greeks si)oke of “ ecstasis ” they meant thid 
‘‘ irritation ’’ of the nervous system that produces 
form, the mirror and reflection of nature. To 
be “ extra-human ” is to know ; but aware- 
ness excludes all action; it is the vicious circle 
of “ knowledge ” that creates form in the 
abstract without ever taking part in the 
concrete realities of life : 

” I lell you I am sick to death of depicting humanity 
without having .any part or lot in it. . . . There is some- 
thing I call being sick of knowledge . . . when it is 
enough for you to see through a thing in order to be 
si('k to death of it, and not in the least in a forgiving 
mood. Such was the case of Hamlet the Dane, that 
typical literary man. He knew what it meant to be 
cailod to knowledge without being bora to it.”* 

But Tonio Kroger is neither a Greek ins- 
pired sing(^r nor an Elizabethan nobleihan. He 
is a European of the 20th century. There is 
nothing ecstatic or princely about him. His 
upbringing, his eveiyday attitudes, his racial 
and national heritage, belong to the higher 
middle-classes. He cannot escape into pure ” 
creation nor into metaphysics or philosophy, as 
either the Greeks or Hamlet would have done. 
Already at the beginning of the 20tih century 
the European intellectual sensitive to influences 
from outside knew that there were no such 
escapes. Hamlet is a misfit as a prince. Tonio 
Kroger — ^and with him most of the artists at the 
beginning of the 20th century-nwas “ a bour- 
geois on the wrong path, a bourgeois manque. . . 
who strayed off into art, a Bohemian who feels 
nostalgic yearnings for respectability, an artist 
with a bad conscience.”^ 

Hamlet, being a European through and 
through, cultivated his own ** bad conscience,” 
whenever he day-dreamt of all the deeds he 
should have performed and which — (he realized 

2. Tonio Kro^ger, p. -26. (All the quotations are 
taken from the Everyman Edition, published in 1940). 

8* IMd., p. 31. 


it only toq well — ^lie was unable to perform. 
Those who stand outside the western tradition 
of action always suffer from the same “bad 
conscience ” : it leads them to admire those that 
are shallow but active, commonplace but practi- 
cal. Hamlet presumably admired and even 
envied Horatio. Tonio Kroger is more explicit : 

“ But my denpest and most secn»t love belongs to 
the blond and blue-eyed, tlie fair and living, the happy, 
lovely, and commonplace. Do not chide this love, 
Lisabeta; it is good and fruitful. There is longing in 
it, and a gentle envy ; a touch of contomi)t and no little 
innocent bliss.”* 

We can distinguish three words of thought 
in Thomas Mann, the sociological, the psycho- 
logical, and the aesthclical. • All three of them 
are divided within themselves; the realization 
of a dual aspect of human existence and the 
universe around us seems continually to pervade 
his work. In the same way in which the artist 
is oppose^d to society in 'his earlier work, civili- 
zation will be opiX)sed to primitive habits of 
mind and body; the beauty of form to the ugli- 
ness of spirit; love to intellect; health to disease, 
and life to death. This dualism brings about 
conflict. The human being is helpless and 
appears small and insignificant in the face of 
this abstract conflict. 

Nature, for instance, in its manifold expres- 
sions is always Form; it is man who infuses 
meaning, significance into it. But might not his 
admiration for the Beautiful tempt him to let 
loose his emotions and to abandon all self- 
restraint ? Is not the worship of the beautiful 
form, wdien it reaches the lev(d of “ ecstasis,” 
an experience outside the domains of civilization? 
For form too has two aspects, a kind of inherent 
dualism in which one side lead.s towards inner 
discipline and order and the other tow’ards the 
chaotic darkness of -our primeval instincts; for 
form is 

‘‘moral and immoral at once : moral in so far as 
it is the expression and result of discipline, immoral — yes, 
actually hostile to morality — in that of its very essence 
it is indifferent to good and evil, and deliberately con- 
cerned to make the moral world stoop beneath its i)rou(l 
and undivided sceptre. . . ”* 

Escape from civilization means passion, 
crime, disease, aberration of our moral nature. 
H;amlet pretends madness not only in order to 
deceive his environment, but because lie could 
find no better way of escape from his environ- 
ment. Thomas Mann, the contemporary of 
Sigmund Freud and Albert Einstein, depicted a 
different kind of escape from civilization, adding; 
as it were, one more dimension to Hamlet's 

4. Tonio Kroger^ p. 36; Ibid,, p. 68. 

5. D^ih in Venice, p, 81, 
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pretended insanity. He removes his hero, in 
The Magic Mowntam, from the world of every- 
day “ facts ” and “ realities ” into a Sanatorium 
in Davos, in Switzerland, where the system of 
moral and other values is beyond all conven- 
tional standards of time and space, and he, 
furthermore, invests his hero with a subconscious 
which — like the chorus in ancient Greek tragedy 
— explains to the reader the causes and conflicts 
that made this escape necessary. 

There he lives, the young Hans Castorp, on 
liis Magic Mountain, far removed from the 
civilization of the plain land, cultivating a most 
detached attitude towards Time, day-dreaming 
of certain past experiences that repeat them- 
selves in the present (though in a slightly 
different form), and exposing himself to the 
influence of two “ pedagogues ’’ of extreme 
views, one representing the very best achievc- 
numts of the civilization from whidh Hans 
Castorp has so successfully escaped,, the other 
representing* the demoniac, destructive, and 
dynamic forces of this very same civilization. 

The “ plain land ” below — ^that is the 
lOuropo before the first Great War; a civilization 
in which “ good form,” that is good breeding 
meant eveiything; an outlook on life coloured 
by a strong and optimistic belief in technical and 
scientific progress. It is from this civilization 
that Hans Castorp wanted to escape. He found 
a different kind of civilization on his magic 
mountain : for form, w'e know, has two aspects. 
And the civilization in which he felt at home 
now, was “ immoral ” because the human beings 
in it had ceased to live in terms of time, of 
change, of dynamic action, of purpose and aim. 
Their time was “magic” indeed: it could not 
be measured. They had so much “ time ” up 
there that even their attitudes, their responses, 
and their sensibilities became in some way un-: 
limited. If human beings cease to measure time, 
everything is allowed. After adjusting them- 
selves to a “ timeless ” existence, they are “ free ” 
to do whatever they like. That is their escape: 
they free themselves from self-restraint, order, 
and inner discipline for the sake of passion, the 
constant irritation of the nervous system, dis- 
order, and a fever of the body and the mind. 
From the “ real ” boiurgeois world in the plain 
land, they flee to a “ magic ” world which — 
though not less bourgeois — ^ves them at least 
the satisfaction of escape. 

Hamlet wanted to go to Wittenberg in order 
to escape from the unavoidable deed; Hans 
Castorp goes to Davos in order to escape from 
the unavoidable “ progress.” Both did it because 
of some inner passion, a tendency of the sub- 
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conscious which they could neither prevent nor 
resist. Already in his Death in Venice Thomas 
Mann defined passion in the very same way,: 

“ Passion is like a crime : it docs not thrive on the 
established order and the common^ round ; it welcomes 
every blow dealt the bourgeois structure, every weaken- 
ing of the social fabric, becauife therein it feels a sure 
hoj)e of its own advantage.’’* 

In this sense Hans Castorp's love for 
Clawdia Obauchat is like a crime ” : it is no 
longer conditioned by time and social conven- 
tions. He feels attracted towards her because 
of her foreign, exotic and “.Eastern ” appearance 
^nd because she reminds him of an experience 
he had as a schoolboy. She is his “ bad con- 
science,” his ecstasis; she represents to him the 
other aspect of form, not the self-sufficient 
harmony of a Greek statue, but the eccentric, 
perverse, illicit and, therefore, immoral side of 
life. Can* form that is detaefhed from time be 
anything but immoral ? And is not this kind 
of “ immmorality ” more tempting than the 
“ love-affairs ” in the plain land with their 
sentimental and trivial declarations ? Hans 
Castorp^s love — as in so many other novels by 
Thomas Mann— .is dumb and inarticulaUj, thougli 
not therefore less intense. Thomas Mann knows 
better than anyone else among living novelists 
how to depict the intensity of such a relationship 
between two human beings; with psycJhological 
refinement he will reveal to the reader the in- 
side w^orkings of the unconscious : 

Thorn can bo no relation morn .strange, morn 
critical, than that between two beings who know each 
other only with their eyes, who meet daily, yes, even 
hourly, eye each other with a fixed regard, and yet by 
some whim or freak of convention feel constrained l,o 
act like strangers.”’ 

The European attitude towards the body 
and its functions, has been during the rise of 
the midlde-class one of inhibition and careful 
avoidance. It is only very recently that wc 
find in literature, both in England and on the 
Continent, a growing interest in the body. In 
Thomas Mann the body is frequently consi- 
dered as tttie counterpart of “spirit,” in some 
way opposed to a civilization that has taught us 
to repress our lx)dily instincts and to live 
“mentally” and “morally” rather than ins- 
tinctively. The interest in the body also 
involves a growing preoccupation with life as a 
combination of matter and mind, with disease 
in its various forms, with death as a dynamic 
force ,the presence of which wc have at least to 
acknowledge and which we can no longer push 
aside as something inconvenient or indecent. 

6. JIM., p. 128. 

7. Ibid., p. 125. 
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In The Magic Mountain •Hhe body has suddenly 
come into the foreground through illness; most 
of the characters are more conscious of their 
physical condition than those in ijlie plain land: 
they have nothing but their body left. Disease 
and a close observation of the functions of their 
body is for them an escape from the spiritual 
birthpangs of progress: they return to a merely 
material ” existence in which their mind 
follows the dictates of their body. Thomas 
Mann does not hesitate to let his characters 
speak and act in the way in which people who 
are too conscious of the existence of their body 
behave. Although he is never as explicit as, for 
instance, Janies Joyce is in his TJlysscsi^ the 
psychological implications of such an attitude 
become clear to us when wo hear a person speak- 
ing in the following way : 

“You kept on wanting to sneeze untif you simply 
couldn’t stand it any longer; you looked as if you were 
tipsy; you drew a couple of breaths, then out it came, 
and you forget everything else in f,hc bliss of the sensa- 
tion. Sometimes the explosion repeated itself two or 
three times. That was the sort of pleasure life gave 
you free of charge.”" 

Brought together by the physical phenomena 
of fever and disease, they all from a society of 
their own. They arc as proud of their 
“ temperature ” as the man on the plain land 
are proud of their ** progress.” Their civiliza- 
tion is as self-contained as that of the men 
below. They develop attitAides of mind and a 
system of values that correspond to their 
feverish condition. The Sanatorium at Davos 
is their “ Soutlisea Island.” The only condition 
on whidi new members are admitted is that they 
must have “ temperature.” There is something 
truly significant in the way in which these high- 
ly civilized human beii\gs fall back into unrest- 
rained primitivism, into an over-emphasis of the 
material over the spiritual. 

For tftie young Hans Castorp this stay in 
Davos was indeed an “ adventure.” He the 
bourgeois who has strayed off into a magic land 
of carelessness, emotional disorder, and happy 
indolence, was overwhelmed by the sudden chanpjs 
from the conventions of an essentially sober- 
minded environment to the gigantic, undisciplin- 
ed, and immoral aspect of life. Even nature up 
here could not be measured ” by the ordinary 
standards of the plain land. Things happened 
all around him that seemed to him remarkable 
and extraordinary, but which he accepted without 
questioning with the receptivity and docilty of 
youth. Both nature and human beings behave 
at such an altitude in a disorderly ” manner; 

8. The Magic Mountain, Chap. Thermometer, 
p. 170. 


they do not conform to the average : the 
mountains, the clouds, and the sky are as eccen- 
tric, as feverish,” as the people below : 

“Tile contours of the peaks dissolved, disappeared, 
were dissipated in the mist, while the vision, led on from 
one pallidly gleaming slope of snow to another, lost 
itself in the void. Then a single cloud, like smoke, 
lighted up by the sun, might spread out before a wall 
of rock and hang there for long, motionless.”® 

Hans Castorp's adventure consisted in his 
attempts repeated throughout the book to brave 
civilization, to challenge the unknown and the 
monstrous, to immerge into the “ oth(‘,r ” side of 
form : ' 

“ Weak human being that he was. — though tolerably 
well equipi)ed with the weaponvS of civilization — what 
he at this •moment know the fasd nation of venturing 
just so far into the monstrous unknown, or at least 
abstaining just so long from flight before it, that the 
adventure graz(*d the perilous, that it wvis just barely 
imssiblo to put limits to it, before it became no lonp'r 
a matter of toying with the foam and playfully dodging 
the ruthles^j paw — but the ultimate adventure.”® 

The decider he penetrates into the ultimate 
adventure, the greater becomes his solitude and 
his detachment. He has studied the mysteries 
and secrets of the human body and the human 
soul. He knows all that science and personal 
experience can teach us in the art of understand- 
ing human life — and death. And he realizes the 
limits of his own knowledge; he bows clown with 
humility — though not without dignity — ^to the 
unsolved and unsolvablc problems within him 
and without : 

“ A naive reverence filled him for that organ of his, 
for the pulsating human heart, up here alone in the 
icy void with its quesl.ion and it« riddle.’”® 

Hans Castnrp — ^l>eing perhaps too much of 
a European— never fully acclimatizes himself to 
this environment of morbidity and disease. The 
two pedagogues who are fighting for his soul,” 
prevent him from doing so. In these two men, 
Settembrini, the Italian, and Naphta, the 
renegade Jew and Jesuit. Thomas Mann wanted 
to show the two aspects of European civilization, 
the one based upon the good form ” and 
beautiful contents ” of the Renaissance, upon 
liberalism and individualism; the other upon 
the dark and mysterious forces of the middle- 
age, the subconscious, anonymous, and collective 
aspect of European history. The fact that 
Naphta, the Jesuit, is of Jewish origin should 
not mislead the reader to think that Thomas 
Mann is an anti-semite; the Jewish renegade 
who turns Jesuit is for him only a symbol for 
an intellectual tendency in the Europe of the 

9. The' Magic Mountain, Chap. Snow, p. 187; 
/6tdf.. p. 195. 

10. The Mangio Mountain, p. 220. 
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early 20th century, the tendency towards 
collectivism based partly upon the medieval 
conception of life and partly upon the teadhings 
of modem economists and sociologists. 

There these two live side by side in the 
feverish mind of Hans Castorp struggling there 
with each other. But neither of tJhem is allowed 
to win : they both seems to be right; for do they 
not also fight with each other even on the plain 
land down below ? Is this fight not part and 
l)arcel of European tradition and cultural 
licrilage ? Setterabrini and Naphta reflect this 
fight, this real fight from which there is no escape 
in reality. But the two pedagogues have fever 
.and therefore cannot actually partake in the real 
struggle. Hans Castorp’s fever, however, is of 
an emotional rather than of a physical nature. 
He will have to face the ultimate struggle 
between what is good and evil, creative and 
destructive, in human existence. And he makes 
his choice ; it is neither of the two extremes. He 
realizes that his interest in disease and death 
i.s only another expression of his interest in life. 
Man in his full maturity stands between “ mystic 
community ” and “ windy individualism, ” 
between the only material and the only spiritual, 
between the two contradictory aspects of form. 
Deep within us there is, however, the unconscious, 
the pi'imitivc, the “ blood-sacrifice ” : 

“IjOvc stands opposed to death. It is love, not 
reason, (dves sweet thoughts. And from love and 
.'iweetnc.'S alone can form come : form and civilization, 
friendly, enlightened, beautifnl human intercourse — 
always in silent recognition of the blood-sacrifice. . . For 
the sake of goodne.ss and love, man shall let death have 
no sovereignty over his thoughta.”“ 

Has Hans Castorp only gone back to his 
former state — the state from which he wanted 
to escape ? Has he liberated himself from the 
body o'nly in order to immerge himself in that 
“ admirable mediocrity ” of Horatio and Sancho 
Panza ? He is Hamlet still, but, we may almost 
say, a purified Hamlet, more detached perhaps 
and less ecstatic. He has chosen the middle path 
not because it was the easiest for him, but 
because he was made aware of the temptations 
that lurk in excess. Not he has changed, but 


11. The Magic Mountain, p. 223. 


his attitudes, his responses, his degree of aware- 
ness. Hans Castorp is the “ bad conscience ” of 
Europe, the bourgeois who has strayed off and 
escaped into a world of imagination and Fho in 
1914 was forced back into the “ real ” fight— jthe 
one he wanted so much to avoid. 

He was drawn into the whirlpool of the 
mediocre and respectable, the average and 
nonnal, to fight for a reality that would conform 
to his dream of “ beautiful human intercourse.” 
But for the time being there is the “ blood- 
sacrifice ” of Europe. And in a few pages, at 
the end of The Magic, Mawnimn, that are among 
the most forceful that Thomas Mann has written, 
he speaks of this blood-sacrifice. Hamlet, the 
European, who has returned to the plain land, 
to time and the conventions of life, to the ano- 
nymous and collective destiny on the battlefields 
of Europe. 

Political extremists do not like Thomas 
Mann. They accuse him of compromise and call 
him an ethical aesthete. But in evaluating his 
work we arc not concerned with politics. We 
find in him a writer who was all the time aware 
of the dangers that lurk in our much too com- 
fortable past, and, one who foresaw the future.* 
That his voice was not heeded in due time is 
indeed proof for the pathetic condition in which 
intellectuals found themselves in the Europe 
of yesterday. 

His latest books are based on the Old 
Testament. The “ two aspects of form ” have 
dissolved themselves in the great simplicity and 
unity of Jewish mythological tradition. Will 
the conflicts of the modern soul be solved there 
too ? Is it a new kind of escape, or will it bring 
forth a new awareness, new attitudes, and a 
fuller integrity of thought and action in the 
future ? 

The answers to these questions do not lie 
with the literary critic. He, the writer himself, 
Hamlet the European, will tell us all about it, 
after he has passed through the experiences of 
life and death in the symbolical conflicts of the 
Old Testament and the real battles of the 
Europe of today. Perhaps he will tell us one 
day the story of this " blood-sacrifice ” of which 
the feverish Hans Castorp dreamt on his magic 
mountain. 


rJH^NCIAL AND MILITARY IMPUCATIONS OF 
THE PAKISTAN SCHEME 

By l>Rom 80 B HARI CHARAN MUKERJI, m.a. 


Even in tihe face of the great danger to which 
India is exposed and the consequent need for a 
strong, efficient and prosperous Central Govern- 
ment competent to impose its will on all and 
take concerted measures for defending the 
country against external aggrtission the menace 
of which is becoming greater and greater day 
by day, Mr. Jinnah is going on gaily airing his 
views about Pakistan. It seems to be a pity 
that the lesson of this great war and the splendid 
war effort of the Government of India made 
possible on account of the unified control that it 
exercises over the whole country and the vast 
resources that it commands, should be lost on 'him. 

But it seems to be also very strange that Mr. 
Amcry, the Secrelaiy of State for India, s'hould 
•be openly encouraging this attitude, for, before 
his latest pronouncement about “ India First ” 
he expressed his idea that Mr. Jinnah’s Scheme 
might have to be accepted with certain terri- 
torial readjustments. We do not know if he is 
really in earnest or was merely toying with the 
idea and dangling it before the eyes of the 
Congress to make it relent and give up its 
present policy of ^Dn-co-ojieration. But let 
us take it for granteil that he means what he 
says and that it is the intention of the present 
British Government to yield to the preposterous 
demand of the League and allow the Muslims 
to break away from the contemplated Indian 
Federation and form a wholly autonomous 
federation under the nominal control of the 
British Government. 

There should be. a territorial readjust- 
ment to allow the majority of the Mohamedan 
population to come under this federation 
which will be very losely held together, 
as all residuary powers will be vested in 
the component parte and not in the centre as is 
being demanded by the Hindus to make the 
federation more homogeneous and strong and 
capable of taking prompt action in case of 
emergency. According to this Pakistan 
scheme sponsored by Mr. Jinnah therp should 
bo two important Mohamedan zonds, the 
eastern and the western one. The latter will 
comprise the North Wfestern Frontier Province, 
Sind, -Baluchistan and the Pimjab with the 
exception of those parts containing predomi- 


nantly Hindu and Sikh populations, viz., the 
eastern part of the provinse where modern 
industries have mostly sprung up. Claims arc 
sometimes put forward to include within it the 
State of Kashmir which contains an overwhelm- 
ingly large Mohamedan population. But this 
claim, if driven to ite logical conclusion must 
provide for the exclusion of the Nizam’s 
Dominions from the proposed Pakistan for 
though governed by a Mohamedan prince it 
contains an overwhelming Hindu population. 1 
do not know how the Ijcague answers this argu- 
ment for it seems to be vciy anxious to include 
this vast territory within its orbit. The eastern 
zone will consist of perhaps (allowing for terri- 
torial redistribution as envisaged by Mr. Amcry) 
Eastern and Northern Bengal and the Surma 
Valley in Assam. So the western portion of 
Bengal containing an- overwhelmingly large 
Hindu population with the capital city of 
Calcutta and parts of Santhal Parganas and 
Manbhum, parts which were once snatchcil 
away from Bengal to suit political exigencies, 
pe to form a new province Which wilf bo an 
integral part of the Federation of Hindu pro- 
vinces and states. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Amery has 
examined this proposal in all ite implica- 
tions, for if Calcutta is not to belong to 
the proposed Pakistan how will interests of 
big European mercantile firms with thek head 
offices at Calcutta and ramifications all. over the 
country, be safeguarded against all exactions 
and expropriatory measures!?) to be adopted 
by the ungrateful Hindu, for constitutional 
safeguards arc no safeguards and can be easily 
circumvented or how are the Leaguewallahs 
to be rewarded if this juicy morsel is not to be 
tasted by them. But if Calcutta is to belong 
to the Muslim province of Bengal that will also 
give rise to serious complications and conse- 
quent loss to the European mercantile 
community. In that case these firms will have 
their headquarters at Calcutta but their fi.eld of 
akivities will spread over the whole of the 
Hindu province of Bengal and the contiguous 
province of Bihar, parts belonging to a different 
Sovereign state and which will contain rich 
d^sits of coal, iron, ccqiper, mica and 
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manganese and forests yielding shellac, the ex- 
ploitation of all of which forms one of the biggest 
sources of income of these firms as well as 
numerous engineering and other worksliops and 
the great Indian Iron and Steel Works at 
Burnpur and Kulti which at no distant date are 
likely to rival the fame of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Wc^rks at Jamshedpur. 

As the aut/horities at present repose very 
little confidence in the Hindus and in their 
sense of justice and f airplay and seem to 
1)0 bent upon punishing them what guarantee is 
there that these perverse Hindus will be 
lostrained from imposing heavy duties upon 
the coal and iron, etc., raised and steel and 
iron and other manufactured goods turned out. 
These concerns will be bringing in less and less 
rov(inuc and the European merchants at Calcutta 
will have to dc'jumd upon the incomes derived 
from tea and jute, the market for which latter 
is steadily shrinking due to the substitution more 
and more of some sort of substitub*. for it. More- 
ovcT flit' volume of trade of Calcutta, both 
iiniiort and exi)ort, is sure to contract due to the 
inevitable* increas(; in customs and other duties 
l(‘vied at the port by the Muslim government of 
]b‘iigal on goods intended for northern India and 
the consequent diversion of the greater part of 
this trade to Vizagapattam which will afford 
greater facilities to commodities coming into or 
going out of Hindu India, for it can not be ex- 
I)Cf^t(id that if this preposterous scheme be given 
effect to in the teeth of Hindu opposition, the 
latter will fed any inclination to enrich Moslem 
India by allowing its trade to follow the same 
course as before to the detriment of Hindu 
interests. Under such circumstances th(^ fate of 
Calcutta will be sealed as well as that of the 
European ' mercantile community established 
there.' And the same fate though in a smaller 
degree is sure to overtake Karachi too which 
will fall within the Muslim sphere of influence 
and the trade of northern India will find an 
outkrt through Bombay as in times past before 
the development of this port. The East Indian 
Railway will not perhaps handle one half of the 
tonnage that it now does. 

So much as regards the prospects of the 
European mercantile community. Now let us 
see whether the native Moslem populations of 
these zones will be really benefited. These areas 
will mainly consist of af^icultural districts with 
no major industries, which will belong entirely 
to Hindu India, except the Jute industry of 
Bengal. But everything else will be excluded 
from its jurisdiction. There will be as deposits 
of coal and iron in close proximity which has 
been the cause of the phenomenal development 


of the iron and steel industry of Bihar and west 
Bengal. So for want of deposits of coal or swift 
mountain currents from which cheap electricity 
or water-power could ‘have been generated the 
Eastern Zone will start with an initial handicap 
which it will never be able to get over. The 
same remark is also to a great exb nt applicable 
to the Western Zone. Handicapped thus from 
the very outset the Moslem i)opulations of the 
proposed Pakistan will be condemned to live 
a life of want and penury, for the pressure of 
population on land will constantlj'' increase and 
no alternative methods will be found to ease 
it and all this to satisfy the whims and caprices 
of some highplaced personages. 

If we are to make any guess as to the 
relationship which will exist between the two 
conimuiiities either within the same state or in 
the two sister states, it can be confidently asser- 
ted , if the measures adopted by the present 
ministry in Bengal be any sun* guide to what 
is going to take place in the future, that it will 
not at all be a cordial one unless overnight with 
the introduction of the Pakistan scheme good 
sense prevails and both the communities are 
actuated by mutual esteem and goodwill and 
regard for legitimate rights and privileges of 
each. It seems to be more likely that in order 
to retain the confidence of their communal 
supporters, the government will be hustled into 
passing all sorts of retrograde measures infrin- 
ging the just rights of the minority community 
and tfhese will be retaliated in the sister state 
by the co-religionists of the latter. Thus instead 
of peace and goodwill, mutual suspicion and 
jealousy will exist and one will have every 
suspicion of any contemplated move on the part 
of the other. The expenditure on defence will 
have to be duplicated and will swallow up all 
the available resources of both and even then 
it will not at all V)e adequate for the purpose. 
Pakistan will have to defend the land frontiers 
of India both in the east as well as in the west 
and thus it will be charged with the same duty 
as has devolved upon the British Government 
in India but it will be entirely without resources 
necessary for the purpose. Its western block 
will consist of the impecunious provinces of 
Sind, the North Western Frontier Province and 
British Baluchistan which either require sub- 
ventions from the Central Government to meet 
the ordinary recurrent charges or as in the case 
of the last, is directly administered by it. Only 
the Punjab is financially competent as a pro- 
vince but its rescurces are entirely inadequate 
even when supplemented by its share of 
customs duties, income tax, etc., to meet the 
deficits of its partners not to speak of shouldering 
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the heavy responaibility for defence. If it is 
argued that tiiis Moslem State will enter into 
an alliance with other Moslem states of South 
Western Asia, it can be pointed out that the 
present menace which threatens the latter has 
not been able to force them to adopt some 
common policy for purposes of defence. The 
same phenomenon can be witnessed in the 
Balkan peninsula also where the threat to their 
very existence and even the virtual extinction of 
one of these states have not been able to make 
them stand shoulder to shoulder in the defence 
of tiieir hearths and homes. In fact mutual 
rivalries and jealousies die very hard and unless 
the peoples are of a homogeneous race and are 
actuated by the same conamon ambition and have 
not mutually antagonistic motives they can not 
sink their differences and make common cause. 
But the Moslem populations of South Western 
Asia belong to various races and are at different 
stages of civilization and there is infinite variety 
in their conditions and modes of living 
Secondly, it won’t do for tliem to combine for a 
specific purpose and as soon as the danger is 
over to dissolve the union, for a constant watch 
is to be kept to restrain the territorial ambition 
and the proselytising zeal of Soviet Russia just 
waiting across tlie border oven if tJhe threat 
which is always held out before us of the estab- 
lishment of a German base on the Persian Gulf 
does not happily materialise. 

But allowing for argument’s sake that the 
unexpected happens and a league of Muslim 
states is formed for mutual defence, Pakistan 
will have to contribute its proportionate share, 
tor to expect that it will be relieved of the pay- 
ment of its due ^hare will be ignoring the lessons 
of history for whenever any such league was 
formed in the past, as for instance the 
Confederacy of Delos, the major partner became 
eventually all-imwerful and reduced the rest to 
virtual submission and vassalage. It is better 
under such circumstances to spend more and 
not less than the due share for purposes of 
mutual defence. 

It can not also be expected that the federa- 
tion of Hindu states will bear its proportionate 
share of expenses for common defence, for the 
very Pakistan Scheme postulates that there 


can be no healthy co-operation between the two 
major communities for any such admission on 
the part of the Lea^e will knock the bottom 
out of its argument for separate existence. The 
federation of Hindu states will surely have to 
spend an equal amount no doubt in order perhaps 
to restrain the zeal of her north-western 
neighbour not to make any descent upon her 
as well as to defend her long coast line from 
foreign invasion but no part of this sum will 
perhaps be available to give relief to her harassed 
neighbour. 

In addition to this expense for maintaining 
a well-equipped standing army, Pakistan will 
have to maintain her air force and navy to 
defend her sea coast. The eastern zone of it 
will be most of all exposed to this menace of 
invasion from the sea but the provincial govern- 
ment of Bengal has not even sufiicient resources 
to pay its own way not to speak of building up 
a strong navy. Nor is it at all likely that there 
will be any improvement in her financial con- 
dition under Pakistan when additional sources 
of income will be released for utilisation by her 
like customs duties and income tax, for this 
advantage will be to a large extent neutralised 
by the diversion of trade from Calcutta to 
Vizagapattam and consequent loss of prosperity. 
If on the other hand Calcutta is to remain within 
the Hindu zone the financial condition of the 
Muslim province will be nothing short of des- 
perate. Neither can she enter into a defensive 
alliance with Burma, for the Bunnese are 
Buddhists, i.e., Hindus and according to the 
advocates of Pakistan no alliance is possible 
with people who profess this faith. They may 
also suspect that the Hindu population of their 
province may even turn out to be traitors and 
may help invaders like the .Japanese firmly 
established in French Indo-China and perhaps 
to be so in the Netherlands Indies, to obtain a 
foothold in Bengal, for religious a^ity is accord- 
ing to them the only bond that can bind one 
people with another however unbridgeable may 
be their differences.in every other respect. 

'These are a few cold facts and the dismal 
prospect which they unfold will, I believe, be 
sufficient to cool the ardour of even the most 
enthusiastic amongst the advocates of Pakistan. 
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By Pkop. ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEK. m.a. 


It is p historical fact that the doctrine of unity 
of all religions was first propagated by the 
Hindus. They were also the first people in the 
world to put into practice the same doctrine, viz.y 
that all religions are equal in the eye of God 
and all religions are worthy of equal respect. It 
is also a fact that Christians and Muhammadans 
inadc' good use of this religious liberality of the 
Hindus. The history of activities of Christian 
missionaries in South India in the first century 
of the Christian ora, the advent of Arab traders 
in the kingdom of Dahir, the origin of the 
Moplahs, the groaf niverence shown by 
Laksliman Sen, last Hindu king of Gaur (Bengal) , 
and his queens to a Moslem saint, are instances 
in point. In the present article, I shall try to 
put together evid(mee from old Bengali literature 
— classical and non-classical — of the Hindus^ 
hc'lief in the unity of religions. 

I, The Chaitanya Bhagavat and the Story 

OF THE VaisNAVA SaINT HaRIDASA 

The Chaitanya Bhagavat^ a famous Vais- 
nava work, says that the famous Vaisnava saint 
Haridasa was a convert from Muhammadanism, 
AVhon the news of his conversion to Hinduism 
spread, the local Kazi, instigated by the Muham- 
madans. complained to th(' local Governor w^ho 
s(ait men to sieze and bring Haridasa before him, 
AMien Haridasa appeared before him as a 
prisoner, the Muhammadan Governor said : 

** Brother ! it is your exceptionally good 
fortune that you were born as a Muhammadan . 
Why, then, do you observe Hiildu practices?” 
After a good deal of attempt to persuade 
Haridasa, the Governor concluded thus : 

Whatever evil you have done, was the 
result of your not understanding the consequences 
thereof. Now, atone for that sin by uttering 
the Kalma. ” 

The reply that Haridasa gave contains a 
brief exposition of the doctrine of unity of 
religions. It is as follows : 

“ Hear my child ! God is equally for all. 
Hindus and Muhammadans make a difference 
in names only. The spiritual truth of the Koran 
and the Puran is the same. The One, Undivided, 
Imperig^hable, Pure, Eternal Being fills the minds 
of all men. Man acts according as his mind is 
directed by the same Lord. All men utter and 


describe the name and the qualities of the Lord 
according to their respective scriptures. God, 
again, bears responsibility for all; to show 
ill-will to or injure any, is to try to injure Him. 
I have acted as my Lord and God has inclined 
rne. Some men among Hindus, w’ho are born 
as Brahmins, b(?come Muhammadans out of their 
own free will. What do Hindus do to them ? ” 
Haridasa^s words breathed the lofty idea of 
universal brotheriiood and equal reverence for 
all religions. But they were wholly wasted here. 
Haridasa was sentenced by the Muhammadan 
Governor to be cudgelled to death : for, a 
Muhammadan who accepts Hindu religion can 
expiate his sin only by death.” 


II. The Padmai'I'Kan ” by Dwija Vansidas 

In this work, we (;ome across some passages 
touc^hing upon the idea of religious uniiy. While 
narrating the story of Hassan-Hossein, the 
author makes a Muhammadan utter these ideas. 

Under the leadership of Hassan and Hossein, 
a Muhammadan mob 'had collected and they 
were about to march upon the Hindu cowherds 
with the object of breaking down the cottage in 
which snake-goddess Manasa was worship- 
ped and i>unishing the cowherds. At this time 
one of the Muhammadans assembled there said 
to the others : 

“ What you an^ going to do is not proper. 
God is one and the same for both Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Each practises his own religion 
in his own way. Tlie Great Lord has created 
ihv. religious practices. None can derive any 
good by commilting wrongs upon the others.” 

III. “Mansinoha ” by Bharatohandra 

In this work, the eighteenth century poet 
Bharatchandra describes the war between 
Pratapaditya of Bengal and Jahangi^^s Rajput 
general, Mansingha. The latter, after defeating 
Pratap, took Bhavananda Mazumdar to Delhi. 
Bhavananda had rendered valuable help to th ' 
army of Mansingha during the war. Mansingha 
now recommended Bhavananda to Emperor 
Jahangir for suitable reward. Jahangir, how- 
ever (according to the poet) delivered a vitupera- 
tive lecture abusing not only the Hindu religion 
but the Brahmin caste as well, to which 
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B’havananda himself belonged. Bhavadanda 
gave a spirited reply, whidi he began thus : 

“ Your Majesty, I salute you. Why do you 
speak ill of Hindu gods and goddesses ? God 
is the same for all men — ^Hindus, Mussaimans 
and others — and even for all animals. There is 
only one God for all — not two.” 

These words, put in t'he mouth of a Brahmin, 
clearly convey the idea of unity of all religions, 
and e(|ual respect for all religions. 

IV. “ TiiK Bm)K OF Shamsiier Ghazi ” 

The author of this work (as yet unimblished 
most probiddy) was a man of inid-eighteentli 
century and thereforci a contemporary of 
B'haratchandrii. It describes the life and deeds 
of a certain Sluimsher Ghazi, siiecially his war 
against the Hindu King of Ti])perah. In this 
book there occur certain passages that are of 
interest to us, in regard to the subject dealt with 
here. 

The Ghazi was making pr(^j)arations for the 
coming war. One night, a Hindu goddess 
appeared in a dreiim and said to him : Make 

ofTerings to me.” The (diazi heeded not. Tlio 
second time the same dr(‘Jiiii occurred and the 
same injunction by the goddess. The poet des- 
cribes the incident thus : — 

“The ^ 50 (l(less ?])()ke before. Hearing these i>ro- 
posterous words, the Gliazi said ; I mn a Miissjilman, you 
are ii Hindu goddesf’. How ciui T do wluit, is (he duly 
of Hindii.s iilone ? The goddess sjud : lOverything is to 
happen iiceording to (lie will of God. He dt siroys any- 
one W'henover He likes. Beforo Him. all are equal. 
To Him, (here is no difTereiicc helwcs'ii a Hindu and a 
Muhainimulan. If you do not want to give offerings to 
me with your own luinds, e.-dl a Brahmin and havn 
warship done by liiin.'’ 

Tt may be added *iiere that this dream was 
thric(' ref)eated, the godde^ss was wors'liipjH'd 
by tlio Gliazi (by a Brahmin agent) and then he 
conciuered the Hindu King of Tripura, plunder- 
ing and (h'Stroying his capital. Strange indeed 
were the ways of this Ilindu goddess, who wa‘5 
bent upon destroying a Hindu King by helping 
a Muhammadan ! 

V. HlNDUIZICn M iUTAMMADAN POE'l>i 

T call th(‘se poets '' Hinduized,” not because 
th( y are' known to have been converts to Hindu- 
ism ( for, there is no proof of this) , but becausi' 
these writers, though Muhammadan, were 
thoroughly Hindu in spirit, in ideas, in phraseo- 
logy and imagery, so far as their writings were 
e(?rH‘erned. The passages quoted under in tliis 
section do not, in so many words, express the idea 
c:f r(‘lip;i()us unity, but they may be taken to be 
indicative of the catholic viewpoint of the 
writer, their respect for Hindu religion, in spite 


of the fact that they were Muhammadans. The 
first and foremost of these writers is Alawal, the 
famous writer of the Bengali epic poem 
Padmavati (written in fine Sanskritic Bengali 
but in Arabic script). The following free 
translation of a i)ortion of the “ Hymn to God ” 
in the above poem will help the reader to under- 
stand this Muhammadan poet’s breadth of view : 

“ Tjft mu fins! l)t)w to th(' One Creator — He wlio 
g.ivc lifu lo ovurylhing iind foundod tlio UnivoiM;. He 
urerdfd the tif’llier world Cindsd), hejivon (swnrgM) and 
Hell (iianika). 1T(* cri'afed the seven eari}i<, seven 
iini\ ;md fourleen worlds.” 

Tile above are fully Hindu ideas. Only a 
perusal of tlio original Bengali passages can 
convincti the reader of the thoroughly Hindu 
style and six'cial Hindu phraseology used hero 
tind elsewhere by the poet. 

The following from the “ Hymn to 
Maliadeva ” arc of a similar nature : 

“We erealiirc.s, an' all undone, if lh(' God of (he 
Bull does givf' us salvation. O, Lord Mi\h:i(h^va, jduase 
come, you are eonciiuTor of deall» (mrilyimjaya). 
Though you your images) are of slotu', yet we are 
5 ’^our followers. . . . 

On His luad is (lie ris-er Ganges ;ind eoarse ])lMi((H| 
hair (jata) ; round His neek is (be wrealh of bones; 
Tfis body i.s eovered with ashes; He wear.< thf? ligerV 
skin.” 

Describing the king of Chitore (Ratnasen), 
Alawal says : 

“ Tn beauty lie suipasses the God of Fine Anowfr 
(('upirO, in wisdom he is like Bidura. in religious ])iety 
lie excels YudhislJiira, in charity he is g!-('a1er (han 

Kama in braveny bf^ is like Vikr;iinaditya, in 

truthfulness In; beats Harischandra ” 

This much about Alawal. Now, let us come 
t/O the Muliammadan writers of A^aisnava devo- 
tional poems (Ahiisnava padakarta). Their 
number is aliout a dozen. Here an' somt' in.stan- 
ees from their writings fin free English 
translation) : 

“SIk; who hear your (y.c., Krishna’s) flute, gels 

devino iiis[)iration I have; no (h'sire for domestic 

life. The flute is lord of my heart. The poet Aliraja 
siiy.s this at the feet of his Gum (Master) .’’—Aliraju. 

Df^SC'IMPTION of IvniSTTNA 

H(? is youthful, his appearance is charmiug, his 
fac^e is like the moon, the colour of his body i.s like tha( 
of Ha' cloud, la' wc-ars a beautiful wrealh round Ids 
neck, in his face lurks Madana (Cupid), He is the 
essemee of the Wdas jind otlu’r Scripturf;s, he plays with 
the cows in the fields. Nasir Mahmud hopes that he 

(Krishna) will give him shelter at his feet.” -Nasir 

Mahmud. 

“ Chand Kazi says : I am dying on hearing (lie not-Cs 
of the flute. I sliail not live if T do not sec Hari." — 
Chand Kazi. 

“Sayod Martuza says this at tht feet of Kanu 
(Krishn.a) : Thu® is my prayer, O, Hari, I give up every- 
thing and take shelt6»r at your feet, through life and 
death.”— ^Sayed Martuza. 
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The poet Aliraja quoted above was also the 
writer of many other Hindu religious songs 
under the pseudonym of “ Kanu Fakir.” He 
was also the author of a book in poetry named 
Jnm Sa^ar, In the preface of this book, 
})ublLshed by the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad many 
years ago, Munshi Abdul Karim Sahitya 
Visarad said : 

Aliraja composed poems on Radha-Krishna. des- 
cribing their deeds Some say that, according to 

Muhammadan fakirs, the human body is Radha and 
Mie mind is Srikrishna ” 

•^In many poems Aliraja has described himself as 
■ a devotee at the feet of Radha and Krishna from birth 
lo death.’ A devotional song dedicated to the goddess 
Shyama (Kali) composed by him has also been dis- 
covered.” 

Tlie following from Aliraja’s Jnan Sugar 
(S('a of Wisdom) will illustrate his equal rever- 
ence for Hindu and Muhammadan religions. The 
po(;t describes here the Doctrine of Love and 
in doing so, ho quotes examples im])artially from 
Muliammadan saints and prophets on one hand 
and Hindu saints and gods on the other. A free 
translation of the relevant passages is as follows: 

“The Path of hove loads to Iho conquest of the 
whole world. Therefore the Path of liove i.s the groat- 
<‘st of all mid IVliili<vimina,d, the devotee of God, came 

10 i)r(\ach it on earth. Narayana was a devob'o and, 
becoming man, .s])orted with Radha. The king of gods 
became a devotee of God through his love for Sachi; 
Brahma, by his love for the woman Sandhya, Zulekha, 
l)y h(T love for Yusuf, Amir Hossein, by his love for 

Zainab Of the prophets, Adam first became a 

(ievol.ee to God and he was slee^ped in love for Eva. 
.Among the gods Maheswara t Shiva) became a God’s 
devotee and he obtained salvation by the love of Ganga 
and Gauri both. Muhammad loved Ayeaha and became 
a devotee of God. Among men, women, beasts and 
birds, insects and trees, without love there can be no 
salvation.” 

These Hinduis(‘cl ” Muhammadan poets 
remind us of another fact. Dr. Enamul Huq 
and Munshi Abdul Karim have showm in thrir 
interesting book (published finder their joint 
name), entitled Bengali Literature in the Royal 
Court of Arakan, that Muhammadan society of 
East Bengal in the 17th century was, to a great 
extent, inclined to Hindu customs and manners. 
For example, tlic vermilion mark on the forehead 
among women, reception of the bride and bride- 
groom at marriage with clarified-butter- 

011 lamp ipT^adeep ) , paddy-and-grass {dhm- 
flurva)^ banana trees, etc., were in vogue, as in 
Hindu society. Also, on auspicious occasions, 
use of an earthen pot full of wat(T and wdth a 
twig of the mangoe tree {mangaUghat) ^ and 
belief in success and good fortune being assured 
by the sight of mother cow with calf, a pot of 
«urd, etc., were common. The Hindu religious 
<^eremony of first rice-taking of the child and 


the custom of making prostration or obeisance 
before superiors, were also common in Muham- 
madan society in those days, besides other 
similar practices. These facts were collected 
from the works of Moslem authors of the time. 

That such customs and practices (including 
the practice of using Hindu names, c.f/., Gopal 
Sheikh, Ganesh Molla, etc.) continued in a great 
measure in the same society till, first, the 
Wahabi movement of the 19th century and then 
the political separatist movement of the 2()th, 
have almost extinguished them, is a well-known 
fact. 

VI. Satya Pir Literature 

In all books (some of which are printed) 
dealing with the cult of Satya Pir, the outline 
of the story is the same, viz. : 

A Brahmin is in groat distress on account of 
poverty. A Muhammadan fakir accidentally 
appears before liim and says that if the Brahmin 
worships the fakir, his sufferings 'will be ended. 
Naturally, the Brahmin objects saying that, 
since he is a Hindu, he cannot make offerings to 
a Muhammadan fakir. Then the fakir delivers 
a didactic lecture the puiport of which is that 
there is no spiritual difference between tihe 
religions of Hindus and Muhammadans and that 
Ram and Rahim are different manifestions of 
the same God. In some cases, the fakir is 
iiR^tamorphosed into Narayana (in one case, 
Shiva). Then the Brahmin becomes a believer 
in the new god, makes offerings to him accord- 
ing to the prescriptions of the fakir and 
ultimately th(‘ worship of Satya Pir is wid(dy 
propagated. 

Unfoil/Unately for me, I have not come 
across a book on Satya Pir (printed or in 
manuscript) of this type written by a Muham- 
madan, i.e., one propagating the doctrine of 
equality and unity of Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions. It may be, there are books of the 
nature written by Muhammadan authors but 
that I have not been able to sec any. However, 
all sudli books that I have met with are written 
by Hindus. 

The following passages quoted from different 
books of this class will show how the doctrine of 
religious unity of Hindus and Muhammadans 
was preached in them : 

“ Khoda (or Fakir) said ; Do not make n differ- 
once. I am Shiva, whom you worship. . . . The Vedas 
say that TTari and Hara are the same Being. I (Fakir) 
am Shiva, iho ronqueror of Death.” — Kavihallabha. 

Rn,m and Ra?iiman are one and the same, they 
are one soul, not two, which Im.s created land and 
sky. Hindu and Miwsalman, with Koran and the Puran, 
are one and the same ” 

“Tlien the Fakir said smiling that Satya Pir was 
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1 )i t'sen ti there (in the person of the Fakir) ; that wherever 
anyone JLhinks of Hatya Pir, he finds him there; and 
that there is no difference between Hindu, Mussalman 
and Kafir.’* — Unpublished Manu.script of fiatya IHrer 
Pancluili uy Poet Vidyapati. 

“The Brahmin said ; Sir, .you don’t understand; 
why should I worship the Pir ? I worship Bralima, 
Vishnu, Shankar and the godde.ss Bhabani. 1 never 
acknowledge the yavana god Pir.” 

“ The Pir said : lie who is Rahman is al.S(^ Rama, 
the repository of all virtues. He who makes any cliff er- 
ence between thr'in, incurs displeasure! of God. Know 
this that there i.s no other God but Brahma. I am 
Satya Pir and Narayana. Seeing the power of the 
yavanas, I have put on the appearance of a Fakir.” — 
UnpublLshed Manuscript of The Book of Satya Pir by 
Poet Gangarain. 

” Let us bow to the God of gods who appears in the ' 

name of Satya Pir, in this age of Kali The 

Brahman .saicl : ‘ 1 liave n(!ver worshipped any one but 
Hari. What does this wicked Fakir say ? ’ But, wdien 
he cast a. look at the Fakir, he saw, to his astonishment, 
that tne Fakir wa.s Narayana him.self, wdth tiie conc^h, 
quoit, till' mac<: and the lotus in his hands ishankha- 
chakra-ga(la-pa(hna'dhari) ” — Satya Pircr Khaiha by 
Bharatcliandra. 

“ ^'he Fakir said : Listen to these words of wisdom. 
The same Lord has two names- Rama and Rahim 
There is no difference here, this is the essence of the 
Scripturej?. You will not do well if you make any 

difference Brahma, is my elder brother, Shiva, 

younger and I am the Four-handed Being, who wields 
(tonch, quoit, mace and lotus in his hands. For killing 
Kansa and the demon Ivc'shi, I am called Keshava. 
At Mecca, 1 am Rahim, at Ayodhya, Rama.” — Satya 
Piter Katha by Rarnoswar Bhattacharjee. 

These quotations will suffice for samples. 

As to the genesis of Satya Pir literature, 
certain features of it incline one to the qu(?stion 
— ^was it fear of Mussulmans that led a section of 
the Hindus to preach this cult, by way of 
appeasement ? 

There are passages in Satya Pir literature 
that go to strengthen the suspicion. I quote be- 
low some significant statements from two 
authors : 

Bharatcliandra, in the introduction of his 
Saiya Pirer Katha says : 

" In the ago of Kali, Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vais- 
yas and ftudru:i arc br’eoining w'cakcr and weaker, while 
the yavanas are b( coining mor(' and more poivorful. 
So, Hari incarnated him.self as a Fakir,” 

Rameswar whoso book is said to be the most 
popular among the current books on the subject 
says : 

The six plnloso])hies preach that, thorp is hut one 
Brahman and not two. But He takes up different 
name.s for different purposes. Seeing that in the Kali 
age, the wic!k(‘d yavan.as are destroying Hinduism, Rnm 
eppeared a.-- Rahim.” 

VII. Some Muhammabanised ” Hindu Sects 

Though not strictly belonging to the cate- 
gory of ‘'literature,” yet a few songs and 


sayings of some Hindu Sects, following Muham- 
madan practices and ways of life, may not be- 
inappropriate here. 

The latc^ Akshoy Kumar Datta, in his 
Bengali work Religious Sects of India has noted’ 
in one place that the Vaisnava sects — ^Bauls, 
Neras and Darvei^hes — observe some practices of 
the Muhammadan fakirs. A common saying 
among these Vaisnavas is this : " What is the 
difference between Hindus and Mussulmans? Let 
all unite and do the work of the Sainji (the- 
Lord)” 

The same author says, about the Raniballa^ 
bhis as follows : 

“These people regard all scriptures as equ.al and 
consider all gods and goddfjsses mentioned in scriptures 
of all communities as one and undivided. At their 
annual festival (on the 14th night of the Dark Fort- 
night dedicated to tlie worship of Shiva, i.c., Shiva 
dialurdashi) , readings from the Bhagabatgeeta, the 
Koran, and the Bible, take place. It is reported that 
they make offerings of food of miscellaneous sorts, e.g., 
rice cooked with pulse, beef, etc., .lesua, Muhammad and 
Nanak, each receives offerings. . . . Tlieir famous song 
is this : ‘ There is no restriction with regard to the 
names, Kali, Krishna, God, Khoda. Don’t let your 
mind falter on account of thc,se differences in names. 
O, my mind, repeat the names of Kali, Krishna. God and 
Khoda.’ ” 

In t’his connection, one is reminded of the 
fact that there are hundreds of Muhammadan' 
graves and similar places in Bengal that receive 
offerings of money, flowers, sweets, milk, etc.,, 
from the generality of Hindus. In the city of 
Calcutta itself there are a large number of them. 
One such place is in t'he Burrabazar area, which 
was demolished by Hindus during the last big: 
Hindu-Muhammadan riot. It was rebuilt, it 
is said, by Maharaja Pradyot Kumar 'Paginv', 
at a cost of Rs. 1,000/- and is still receiving the- 
costly homage of the orthodox Hindus. Many 
pilgrims to the Kaligjhat temple pass by a cer- 
tain holy Muhammadan grave north of the bazar 
and on the road side. The pilgrims present their 
offerings to this so-called Satya Pir first and 
then proceed to the worship of the Hindu god- 
dess Kali. A few years ago, a certain “ fakir ” 
who had taken up his abode in a part of the 
Sir Stuart Hogg market in Calcutta died. The 
Muhammadan butchers of the market, taking 
him to be a Muhammadan fakir, buried him on 
the spot, in defiance of the authorities, it is 
said. At once, the place began to attract crowds 
of Hindus who heaped flowers, coins, sweets on 
the holy spot, to Ohe material advantage of the 
butchers who were keepers of the place. Some 
time ago, I read a funny piece of news in the 
newspapers. In a certain village of Bengal, the- 
Hindus used to worship an old Muhwmadair 
grave. Muhammadans of the place later oa 
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bt'ftan to think that this act of the Hindus was 
sacrilegious and came in force to prevent the 
Hindus from making offerings. The pious 
Hindus appealed to the court of law for protec- 
tion in the performance of their religious ” 
rite ! That Hindu landlords gave hundreds of 
plots of land for building mosques upon and 
some Hindu temples received gifts from Moslems 
is a well-known fact. 

Such is the religious liberality of the Hindus. 
One curious thing, however, is this that these 
ortliodox Hindus will at the same time i>ersist 
in their belief in Hindu untouchability and many 
of them do not scruple to express hatred of 
Hra'hmo and Arya Samajists I 

Conclusion 

A few words of caution seem to be necessary 
at the conclusion for the benefit of the reader, 
so that ho can view the propagation of religious 
unity in Bengali literature in ite true porspec- 
1iv(‘. It will be wrong to think tShat classical 
Bengali literature is full of statements like those 


made by the Vaisnava Saint Haridasa. A. 
thorough and diligent search through the mass 
of classical Bengali literature will reveal 
certain curious things. From Ramiii Pandit of 
the 15th century to Bharatchandra of mid- 
eighteenth, Bengali works contain only meagre* 
references to the conquest of the country by the 
Turks and the administration of tlhe Turko- 
Arabic and Mughal rulers. Of these meagre 
references, by far the majority are uncompli- 
mentary (to use a mild word) to the nilers and 
their community. Another thing that is to be 
borne in mind is this that the specially com- 
posed Hindu-Miislim-amity literature fSaiya 
Pir books) and the preachings of the ** Muham- 
madanised ” Hindu sects could not, in all 
probability, produce a lasting change in the 
communal mind of the country. The political 
condition perhaps stood in the way. 

It is a historical, though regrettable, fact 
that the attempted rapprochement between) 
Hindus and Muhammadans, by means of reli-* 
gious ap}>roach, definitely failed in the past. 


PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

By KRISHAK-BANDHU 


Remarkable progress has been made in the 
agricultural sphere in Soviet Russia as t'he result 
of bold and vigorous execution of a well-laid 
policy of development. The details of the 
uriivitics are naturally not easily available. But 
the results have been presented vividly in a 
l)iiblication of the Scientific Publishing Institute 
of Pictorial Statistics which has reacflied 
a remarkably high loved in presenting facts and 
figures in the most attractive form. The dry 
hones of statistics are here brought out clotJhed 
in charming raiment of colours, pictures and 
f>ymbols pleasing to the eyes of the reader. 
Tliere is need of blue books ” for students of 
-••(momics, legislators, public men, and the 
^statisticians. But if a country has to be carried 
along in a w^ave of enthusiasm, riding its crest, 
in a mass effort at progress, thc^ results achieved 
inust be placed on the screen before their eyes 
in a form at once attractive and instructive, 
designed to hold their interest and fire their 
imagination and enthusiasm. 

The first effort in agricultural development 
^vas of course directed to establishing the 


peasant on t'he land. Therefore a redistribution, 
of land was effected. Under the old regime the 
total of agricultural land of 367 million hectares 
>vas distributed thus : landlords, Tsarisi fainilv 
and monasteries 152 million hectares; kulaks 80*' 
million; middle and poor peasants 135 millions. 
This area and more that was newly broken to 
cultivation wholly passed into the hands of 
peasants cultivating tSie land cither in their 
individual capacity or as collective farmers. 
In addition, the State established largo farms 
of its own. Thus in 1937 out of the total area 
of 422 million hectares, the peasants cultivated 
371 million hectares and 51 million hectares were 
covered by the State farms. Tt is significant 
achievement to bring under cultivation nearly 
15 per cent of as much more land in a little 
a decade. 

Collectivization of peasants’ farms against 
individual efforts and resources was one of the 
principal items in the programme of development. 
By the end of the last decade this object was 
mostly fulfilled. In 1929 barely 4 per cent of* 
peasants’ farms were collectivized. 10 years 
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later 93*5 per cent of such farms were collec- 
tivized, covering 99-3 per cent of the total 
sowing area of the fanns. 

The men at the helm of affairs in Russia 
are strong advocates of mechanization. They 
saw no prospect of marked improvement in 
agriculture without mechanization of the fanning 
w^ork. Collectivization came as the inevitable 
sequel. The progress achieved in mechanization 
is reflected in the value of agricultural imple- 
ments and other machines per hectare of sowing 
area. In the old days in peasant jiouseholds the 
value of sudh implements and machineries was 

6 rubles. In 1938, the corresponding figure *in 
collective farms was 54 rubles and in State farms 
122 rubles. The 54 rubles arc made up of 18 
rubles for tractors, 7 for Iiarvester combines, 21 
for other agricultural machines and implements 
and 8 rubles for automobiles. In the State farms 
tractors covered 51 rubles, harvester combines 
15, other agricultural machines and implements 
29, and automobiles 27 rubles. 

The authorities claim that mechanization 
has not brought in its trail unemployment. 
Unemployment, it is stated, has been licjuidated 
<(fompletely since 1931. What mechanization has 
yielded is more rest and leisure to the worker. 
One of the articles of the Constitution of tlic 
U. S. S. R. proclaims that citizens have the rigid 
to rest and leisure. This is ensured by the 
reduction of the working day to 7 liours for the 
overwhelming majority of the workers, the 
institution of annual vacations with full pay 
an<l the provision of wide network of sanatoria, 
rest homes and clubs. Statistics compare the 
])eriods of labour, rest and sleep of a peasant — 
head of the family, and of a piaasant woman — 
liousewife, in private farms in 1923 and collec- 
tivized farms in 1936. The data is based on a 
special enquiiy of peasant households selected 
at random. In 1923 the peasant divided his 24 
hours thus: producing labour 11 hours 51 
mimite?, oth(?r labour expenditure 2 hours 50 
minutes, rest 3 hours 15 minutes and sleep 5 
hours 58 minutes. In 1936 the corresponding 
figures were 8 hours 23 minutes, 2 hours 28 
minutes, 5 hours 27 minutes and 7 hours 42 
minutes. For the housewife the periods were 

7 lu iirs 49 minutes for producing labour, 8 hours 
2 minutes for other labour expenditure, 
2 hours 26 minutes for rest and 5 hours 43 
minutes for sleep. In collective farms in ^1936, 
producing labour covered 4 hours 43 minutes, 
other labour expenditure 6 hours 50 minutes, rest 
5 hours 1 minute and sleep 7 liours 26 minutes. 

The State provides the means of mechani- 
'jation and this alone has made its extension so 


rapid. There are machine and tractor stations 
and their number is increasing by leaps and 
bounds as collectivization progresses. In 1933 
the number of such stations was 2916, in 1937 it 
rose to 6356. The number of tractors wdthin 
this period rose from 123*2 thousands to 394-0 
thousands; the harvest combines from 10*4 to 
127*5 thousands and the number of freight cars 
from 12*3 to 92*6 thousands. The machine and 
tractors station is a State enterprise equipped 
with agricultural machinery. It performs various 
work for the collective farms, such as ploughinsj; 
and harvesting, on a contract basis and receives 
}>ayment for it in kind and in money. 

It has already been indicated that the Slate 
has also established its own farms. Their 
number in 1937 was 3992 with 12*2 million 
liectares of land under them. The average 
annual number of workers was 1*5 million. 84-5 
thousand tractors were in use and the number of 
harvester combines 24 thousands. Cattle figures 
largely in these State enterprises and the niimbiM: 
of large horned cattle rose from 180 thousands 
in 1928 to 3*7 millions in 1937 — a remarkahh; 
achievement for just a decade. 

Such intensive activity has iKaturally rc'Siil- 
ted in more food for the country. The yield of 
cereals in 1913 was 80*1 million tons; in 1937 
it was 120*3 million tons. The tenii * techiiicai 
crops ^ is used for sugar beet, flax and cott<ni. 
Increase in oulput of these crops is truly remark- 
able. The figures arc comparative between 1913 
and 1937, and are in million metric centners. 

Sugar beet has risen from 109*0 to 218-6; 
flax from 3*3 to 5*7 and cotton from 7*4 to 
25*8. The production of sugar in the country 
has risen from 1347 tons in 1913 to 2421 tons 
in 1937. The most marked increase is in cotton 
and there was a purpose behind it, namely, to 
make the country self-sufficient. Whereas in 
1913, as much as ^*9 i>er cent of the requirement 
of the country was imported from abroad, the 
entire demand was met from the country's own 
production in 1937. The output of the cotton 
industry has made rapid strides ahead. Its vahio 
in 1913 was 1876 million rubles, in 1928 it was 
2782 and in 1937 it had nearly doubled to 5147. 
Fodder crops hav(i also kept pace with cereals 
and technical crops. The area under these rose 
from 2*1 million hectares in 1913 to 10*6 in 1937. 

The State, as has been said owned 3-7 
million heads of large horned cattle in 1937. The 
total stock in the country of this cattle runs to 
the colossal figure of 50*9 million heads. Thi-^ 
is the number as it stood on the 1st Januar>^ 
1938. TTie increase over the period of 5 years 
was a little over 60 per cent. Similarly outstand • 
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iiig was the rise in sheep and goats, from 36-5 
3 Millions in 1934 to 66-6 millions in 1938. 

There is one feature of interest revealed by 
ilie statistics. The women of Russia have taken 
ji leading role in all spheres of activities of the 
new regime. So have they in agriculture. A 
woman was one of the initiators of the Stakhanov 
niovcanent in agriciiltiiiv. Another is the manager 
Ml a pig-breeding collective farm, a third is a 
doctor of veterinary science. All these women 
:iikI many others in oilier walks of life have 
received State recognition by awards of orders of 
Honour. The recipients are called tb’der 
Biarers. AVoinen also hold many responsible 
positions, both administrative and otherwise in 
die collective farms. But actually in point of 
iiinobcr agriculture as a profession seems to have 

attraction with the wonuaifolk of Russia. 
I ’nder the Tsarist regime a full 25 per cent of 
women workers was employed in agriculture, 
iMit ill 1937 the number had dwindled to a bare 
i; peu* cent. Education and public ii(%‘iltli have 
)>rov('d a greater draw and so have industry, 
huilding, traiisporl:, tradi* mid public catering. 
Tliese tog(*tlier now ae(M)unt for 55 ])er cent of 
^^^n^en \vork(‘i> against only 13 under the old 
I’lder of things. 

Exhibitions form a large* paii iicMhe world 
of education in Russia, in all sii'liores. On the 
ioih of .May last the All-Union Agricultural 
I'Adiiliition was oi^caied in Moscow. The 
exhibition 'lias its pei'maiK'Mt grounds, tlie Slakes 
iiiidiT the Soviet an* repr(*sent(‘d by courts. This 
i.'r the second year of tlie exhiliition and the 


number of courts is 12. The gigantic scale on 
Av’Iiich it is planned can be gauged by the fact 
tliat its grounds cover an area of 350 acres with 
258 buildings and hundreds of experimental 
fields and sections. To mention one State, tlu* 
Georgian Pavilion has an orchard with 200 
citrus fruit trees growing in it and there are 
20,000 citrus fruits — lemons, oranges, and iange- 
rines and gra|xd*ruit on exliibition. More* than 
50 bamboo and eucalyptus trees are Ix'ing planted 
ill front of the pavilion and they have beim 
brought all the way to Moscow from Georgia. 
Jn ail 3,50,000 farmers are exhibiting this year. 
Especial stress is laid on the ediu’.ative value of 
th(i exhibition, and conferences hav(^ been 
arranged so thfit the farmers wlu) have come 
from the various i)arts of the Soviet Union may 
m(‘(it scientists and experienced peasants to 
discuss their problems, remove their doubts, learn 
newer and better methods of o])eration and 
exduinge experiences. In o[)ening tlu* exhibition 
the People/s Coinniissar of Agi’iculture announced 
two new record yields obtained in 1939. One 
was 151 buslicls of wheat to the acre. The 
achievement goes to a woman farmer. The 
otlier record too is held by a woman, 48*7 tons 
of potatoes to the acre. How far behind does 
agriculture in India lag ? 

Whether or not one ai>prove.s the e(‘onomie 
striictiir(’ of the State that (he Union of Soviet 
Socialist Rei>ublies has built up and eialorses the 
methods employed to gain the end, can be 
no question of the remarkable achievement of 
Russia in growing more food for the country. 




FROM DEMOSTHENES TO WINSTON CHURCHILL 

By a. VENKAPPA SASTRI, m.a, s.t.c. 


'The standards of speech have varied from age 
to age. As conditions alter, as new problems 
arise, as language grows, and as the audience 
’become more intelligent, responsive and critical 
new fashions of speaking follow, have their 
brief spell of popularity, and then fall into 
desuetude. For this n‘ason an old masier of 
speech like Doinosthcnes or Cicero can no longer 
serve as a model to a youth of today aspiring 
to oratorical distinction. He should rather turn 
for inspiration and guidance to the voices of his 
own time. It is the object of this article to 
survey the sp.'akers down the (ienturies and to 
mark the broad fluctuations in taste and manner. 

I. The Rhetorical 

To begin with Demosthenc'S. Born to a de- 
•cent inheritance but losing much the greater part 
of it owing to the indiscretion of his guardians, 
imperfectly educated, and, above all, handicap- 
ped by an impediment in speech, Demosthenes 
bore little promise of achieving fame as a speaker. 
Sheer grit did it. How he practised speaking 
on the beach with pebbles in his mouth to cure 
himself of stammer, and to cultivate the pitch 
of his voice, how he declaimed as he ran up-hill, 
how he shut himself up in a cell, how he trans- 
cribed Thiicidydes eight times over to form his 
style, etc., are details familiar to every student 
of the life of Demosthenes. Ijaborious, indeed 
and painfully so, were his first efforts, but he 
persevered to the end till he became, by far, the 
most shining member of his class. What lent 
unique force to his utterances was the burning 
patriotic motive behind them all. Demosthenes 
was convinced that the success of Philip of 
Macedon would mean the extinction of the glory 
that was Greece of the Periclcan age. The 
Athenians should resist the advance of 
Philip in the interests of the civilisation of 
'Greece as a whole. The Philippics are at once 
an eloquent glorification of Hellas, a grave 
warning against the foe, and a rousing summons 
to action. ^'The fates of the whole common- 
wealth of Greece and the stand to be made by 
free and polished nations against barbaric 
tyrants ” — ^that is the theme of Demosthenes. 
TIence the fervour of his appeal. 

“ Philip of Macedon said of Demosthenoj. on hoaving 
the report of one of his orations ; * Had I been there 


he would have pei’suadod me to take up arm? jig.mist 
myself’.*’ (Emerson on Eloci nonce) 

The other great representative of the old 
world is Cicero, the author of De Oratore. His 
tastes were all Greek. He went to Athens to 
learn elocution, practised declaiming in Greek 
and translated Greek authors into Latin to study 
argunientaiion. But he lacked the idealism o) 
Demosthenes; his subjects are less comprehen- 
sive, mainly concerned with details of 
administration, — “ the discussion of a law up(»ii 
which the national safety could not depend, 
the question whether this or that general should 
take the command of an army, whether this or 
that province should be alloted to a particular 
minister.*^ (Quoted by Lord Brougham in his 
inaugural discourse at Glasgow). Such w'as th(- 
limited scope of Cicero orations. 

Both Demosthenes and Cicero illustrate the 
rhetorical j^radition of speaking. They are noted 
for the logical pn^sentation of a thesis, the effec- 
tive expression of their ideas, and, in general, 
for structural merit. As Ivord Brougham 
characterises it : 

“ Wliilo a modern orator too frequently has his 
speeches parcelled out into compartments, one devoted 
to argument, another to di'clamation, a third to men* 
ornament, as if he should ssiy, ‘ Now your reason shall 
be convinced; now T am going to rouse your passions: 
and now you shall sec how I can amuse your fancy,’ 
the more vigorous smeient argued in dectlaiming, and 
made his veiy boldest figures subservient to, or rather 
an integral part of his reasoning.” 

In t/he hands of the less scrupulous rhetori- 
cians of tlie age, the method degenerates intn 
rank sophistry, — of making the worse appear 
the better reason. Already in Cicero the flaw 
of the method might be noticed. His themes an* 
less exalted; technique and style claim a dis- 
proportionate, if not exclusive, attention and the 
Ciceronian has today come to be a synonym for 
the inflated and the pedantic in expression. Lov(^ 
of dialetic and intellectual subtlety apart fror^ 
truth mark the decline of this tradition. 

IT. The Theatrical 

Rhetoric held sway for centuries. Then 
the theatrical came into vogue. A studied 
presence, play of voice, grace of gesture, and 
extravagant display of emotion distinguish the 
theatrical type of speaker. Chatham, Brougham, 
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Sheridan occur as ready instances of the method. 
Chatham, says I/^rd Macaulay, was an actor 
in the closet, an actor in the council, and an 
actor in the parliament. He would seek to cow- 
an opi>onent in debate by a flash of his eye, or 
a wave of his hand. The last scene of all, — 
when Chatham, past seventy, w^alked leaning on 
his son and son-in- law" and witli a crutch in his 
hand to the House of Lords, made a courtly bow^ 
to the assembled i)eers, and lifted his feebU* 
voice in warning against the dismemberment of 
America, and again made a seeoncl attempt wdth 
his hand on his brc'ast to reply to the debate that 
followed, but sank back in a fit of apoplexy and 
liad to be borne out of the House in arms, — 
the w’^hole is a superb storke of the device of the? 
stage wdiich had become almost natural to 
Chatham. 

Brougham in commending the Reform Bill 
at its second reading to the acceptance of the 
House in 1831 wx*nt down on his knees actually, 
forgetting the dignity of the woolsack and conti- 
nued in that i)osture for some minutes after the 
s[)eech had closed. The spectacle afforded not a 
litllc mirth to the House. 

The historic occasion of the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings witnessed some of the 
stagiest demonstrations in the annals of parlia- 
mentary eloquence. The whole setting was 
picturesque beyond description. The reader is 
referred to Macaulay^s Essay on Hastings for a 
full account of the pageantry of the occasion. 
Fox, pre-eminent among the many great orators 
of tlie late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries,” usually indifferent to personal 
apix^arance, presented himself in form with a 
bag and sword hanging by his side. The effect 
of Burke’s oration is thus set forth : 

“ The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted 
expressions of unwonted admiration from the stern smd 

hostile Chancellor The ladies in the galleries, 

unaccustomed to such display of eloquence, excited by 
the solemnity of the occasion, and perliaps not unwill- 
ing to display their taste and sensibility, were in a state 
of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were ymlled 
out; smelling-bottles were handed round,; hysterical sobs 
and screams were heard ; and Mrs. Sheridan was carried 
out in a fit .” — HiHorictA Esmys by Lord Macaulay, 
Oxford edition, page 622. 

And when Sheridan had finished his elabo- 
rately turned speech on the Begum Charge 
against Hastings, he 

contrived, with a knowledge of stage-effect which his 
father might have envied, to sink back, as if exhausted, 
into the arms of Burke who hugged him with the energy 
of generous admiration.” 

In the December of 1792 when the Alien 
Bill was brought in by the Government, Burke 
himself melodramatically produced an actual 
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dagger and threw it on the floor of the House and 
caused a titter. Nothing but his splendid 
vehemence could avail to regain the attention 
of the members to the rest of his perfomance 
after this ludicrous interlude. 

These examples bear out the histrionic 
tradition of the speech of the age. One should 
not, however, supt)ose that these artificial inodes 
really detracted from the sincerity of the speak- 
ers, for they w'c re all unimpeachable patriots and 
voiced real feelings albeit in false tones. Of 
course, the decadenct* of this style at the hands 
of inferior practitioners brought with it a touch 
of unreality and stage simriousness. 

. III. The Imaginative 

Edmund Burke, — “ All hail to Edmurifl 
Burke, the supreme writer of his century, the 
man of the largest and finest understanding,” — 
illustrates for us the transition to the imagina- 
tive, the poetic and the passionate type of 
speakers. Where he tried to act according 
to the prevailing standards in company 
with Fox and Sheridan, he failed. Look at the 
Dagger Scene alluded to above. Indeed, Burke 
had little art of address, delivery and enuncia- 
tion. Not without reason did the wits of the 
House term him “ the dinner-bell.” He is 
remembered for his flights of imagination, for 
prophecy and vision. Reason incandescent with 
imagination — that is Burke’s style. To get an 
idea of it, one has only to turn to his speech on 
Conciliation describing the progress and enter- 
prise of the Americans, or the devastation of the 
Carnatic by Hyder Ali from the Sixech on the 
Nabob of Arcot’s Debts whiefh Lord Brougham 
regarded as the most striking passage in Burke’s 
orations, or that admirable picture of the 
degradation of Europe where he represents the 
different crowned heads as bidding against each 
other at Basle for the favour and countenance 
of Regicide ” cited by De Quincey, and indeed a 
score of others from the Impeachment of 
Hastings, and the Reflections on the French 
Revolution, w’hich though not a speech, is all 
through parliamentary in tone. As Hazlitt says, 
Burke’s eloquence was that of the poet; of the 
man of high and unbounded fancy. ” He spoke 
from conviction and so carried conviction to his 
hearers. Warren Hastings said of Burke’s speech 
on his impeachment; As I listened to the orator, 
I felt for more than half an hour as if I were 
the most culpable being on earth. ” There can 
be no higher testimony to the triumph of the 
imaginative style. 

Something of the poetic strain of Burke, 
something of his imaginative sensibility, sobered 
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down to modem proportions, of course, might be 
noted in Canning and more markedly in Disraeli 
on whom Burke’s conservative mantle fell. 

IV. The RHElTOBICAIi-THBATmCAL-lMAGlNATlVE : 

OB THE AbTISTIC 

The great rival of Disraeli, Gladstone, 
represents a unique style combining the classical, 
the imaginative and what might be called the 
apostolic. He was a Homer scholar and know' 
how' to impart an erudite flavour to his orations 
by analogies borrowed from antiquity, and by 
Latin and Greek quotations. An expert financier, 
he could light up t'he dry details of the budget 
with a human and concrete interest by a free 
play ot imagination. He had a noble voice 
with an almost indefinite range which helped 
to keep unflagged the attention of the hearer for 
hours. Says Morley : 

“ Among Mr. Gladstone’s physical advantages for 
bearing the orator’s scepti-f; were a voice ()f singular 
fulness, depth, and variety of lone; a falcon’s eye with 
strange imperious flash; features mobile, cxprc8.sive, and 
with lively ptay ; a great actor’s command of gesi.ureB, 
bold, sweeping, natural, unforced, without i^aggeralion 
or a trace of melodrama.” 

Again Gladstone was noted for his religious 
temper, the missionary ardour and exaltation 
of his outlook. “ Be inspired with the belief 
that life is a great and noble calling; not a 
, mean and grovelling thing that we are to shuffle 
through ns we can, but an elevated and lofty 
destiny ” — ^w'as his own precept. It was his gifts 
of scholarship, personality and moral earnest- 
ness that nnikid to make Gladstone an orator 
sui generis achieveing a fusion of the preceding 
styles. 

Next to Gladstone in the line comes John 
. Bright. The peroration of his speech on the 
; Crimean W'ar delivered in the House of Commons 
^ on February 23, 1855, containing “ the memor- 
I able and poignant invocation of the ‘ Angel of 
of Death ’ ” is the nearest approach to the 
I Gladstonian style. In Bright we find the same 
I copious command of words, the same mastery 
: of parliamentary technique and the same serious 
temper. 

s, V. The Realistic or Democratic 

We catch the first note of t'he modern 
r; manner in Mill. There is no attempt at flourish 
I or ornament but precise, methodical presentation 
I of the argument with due emphasis. Not 
p without warmth, however, Cobden, too, tihe com- 
t peer of Bri^t, fixed his eye on the facts of the 
tease and delivered level-headed speeches in the 
great Anti-Corn Law Campaign and on the 
I' question of Parliamentary Reform. A plain 


democratic sincerity suffused with sympathy for 
the common man stamps the whole utterance. 
The great exemplar of tliis style is Abraham 
Lincoln, 

‘‘ who sprang from the masses of the people, re- 
mained hLs whole career a man of the people 

and w^hose chief deairt:* was to be in accord with the 
beliefs and wishes of the people, who never failed to 
triHt in thf’ peoph' and to rely on their support.” — Bryce. 

His speech is brief and pointed; he has 
something to say and says it in the straightest 
way conceivable. His most characteristic per- 
formance was the famous Gettysburg oration, 
brief, pithy, couched in immortal phrases and 
enshrining the classic definition of democracy — 
‘^Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” 

The late Asquith, Earl of Oxford, Stanley 
Baldwin, the late Neville Chamberlain, Winston 
Churchill, all represent with individual varia- 
tions the modern style, — normally plain, matter- 
of-fact, easy and well-bnul, emphatic and 
eloquent as occasion requires. Asquith was 
known to weigh every word of his utterance. 

He uses words, in fact, not as a luxury, but with 
businesslike direet-ness and for the simple purpose of 
making himself understood and no man ever succeeded 
better.^- A. G. G. 

Baldwin's speeches show a rare finish of 
phrase. Viscount Grey on “ The End of Peace ” 
in the early afternoon of August 3, 1914, Asquith 
on ‘'The Nation at War” two days after the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1914 and Lloyd 
George on “ The ‘ Scrap of Paper ’ in September 
1914 ” are all in the best tradition of the day. 
Lloyd George and Churchill particularly achieve 
the very elements of simplicity and yet breatlu^ 
passion, patriotism, and fire into every word of 
theirs. Their is an impetuous drive, a simple 
irresistible vigour in the- manner of both. Mr. 
Churchill “ polishes a speech as the lapidary 
polishes a stone.” The recent War speeches, 
giving evidence of careful deliberation, are yet 
all addressed to the intelligence of the average 
man, with a hit-the-nail-on-the-head directness. 
This accent has come to stay in modern speech. 

The present position is beautifully summed 
up in a few sentences by Mr. John Hayward : 

** Public fispoaking is no longer an art. but a matter 
of expediency and speeches are brief and to the point, 
because the world is too busy to listen for very long 

and is quickly bored by elaborate perorations 

The grand manner of such men as Burke, Fox and 
Sheridan who lived in the golden age of British oratory 
has gradually been .superseded by a simpler and more 
colloquial style of speech. This slow declension from 
the lofty eloquence of Brougham to the easy, almost 
confidential manner of IJoyd George is part of the 
])rocess which began after tlie Reform Bill of making 
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the world intelligiblf? for democracy. ... A hundred 
and fifty years ago speeches were addressed almost ex- 
clusively to small and highly cultivated assemblies.’*— 
Introduction to Silver Tongues. 

We ‘have thus traced how speech has progres- 
sed, through various gradations and combinations 
of style, from the elaborate to the simple, from 
(lie expert and the dilettante to the plain 
democratic manner. The oratory of divines and 
preachers, of scholars and men of letters, of 


philosophers and scientists, excluded from this 
enquiry, generally fall under one or other of the 
categories, making allowance for the individual 
nuance of subject and personality. The philo- 
sophy of speech, the difference between the 
technique of writing and speaking, the right use 
of speech considered ethically, speech silvern 
contrasted with silence golden which sfhould form 
part of a much larger enquiry are all outside the 
scope of this article. 


THE ART OF NICHOLAS AND SVETOSLAV ROERICH 

Bv ROZIO SARAJUDDIN 


JiKPORK looking at Prof. R()(‘rich^s paintings, or 
attempting to criticize them, you must make up 
yonr mind about one thing : Are you an admirer 
of the naturalistic school of painting or are you 
— to use an American term — Modern Art 
fan ? Do you respond to that technical 
ieidism in painting which makers a lady^s dress 
look as if it could rusth' in the wind and a tree 
appear as if it would literally drop its leaves in 
autumn, or are you prepared to overlook these 
tcixtural complexities for a vital force of 
expression ? If you arc a Titianian, if Michael 
Angelo's plastic sense alone can satisfy your 
.artistic faculties, yon would feel a natural 
antipathy for Prof. Rocric^h’s paintings; they 
would Si em to you frail, insipid, and fitted in like 
M jig-saw puzzle. In effect, you would criticize 
them for being too “ stagey and spectacular.’^ 
But, then, the paintings of Matisse and Seurat 
should also be condemned for their frank indi- 
vidualism. If an abstract symbolism can be 
forgiven because it has concocted a particulai* 
shell for itself, the so-called ballet technique 
of Prof. Roerich’s paintings can be accepted 
because of the strong sweeping impression it 
creates. 

Artists can be divided into two categories, 
if not many more. There is the fastidious 
draughtsman who has got into the habit of 
erecting flawless steel structures which arc so 
cold and scientifically correct that they do not 
attract the '' soul Thi n there is the modern 
Symbolist who strives so desperately to capture 
the “ soul,” that he is prepared to do away with 
superfluous lines, selecting only those which are 
essential. 

If you are one of those old-fashioned art 
critics who accused the Impressionists of destroy- 


ing till' fabric of traditional painting, I advise 
you to have nothing to do with Prof. Roerich's 
paintings. You are bound to come out of the 
exhibition burning with orthodox anger. I can 
hear you murmur under your breath, “these 
pieces of fancy paper .stuck together.” Poor 
Mr. Whistler, whose prejudices must have aff(‘C- 
t(*d you, would have fainted on observing sudi 
“ glaring ” colours, and particularly so many 
offsprings of the dreaded red tint. It took you 
very long to arrive at an understanding with 
modern painting — that is to say, if you “arrived” 
at all; therefore, it is even more cTifficult for you 
to understand Prof. Roerich’s paintings which 
combine symbolism with mysticism and for some 
inexplicable ri-asori are painted in rainbow 
colours. You have become accustomed to a 
style of painting xVliich implies in Art what the 
word “ chic ” a]>plies in the world of fashion : 
(HJiicentrated ('ffort without an appearance of 
stunning originality. Prof. Roerich is not “ chic.” 
He has an oriental eye for frank splendour. It 
is as a vivid impressionist and not as an ortho- 
dox painter, that he 'has to prove himself gnat. 

Tlie paintings of Van Oogh are charged with 
a religious intimacy. Oaugin preferred bar- 
barism to civilization and painted nude brown 
Tahitians among banana leaves as a reaction. 
Yet they are considered great artists for placing 
expression above a recognized conventional 
technique. Does mysticism clas^h more violently 
with the medium of painting than primitive 
rebellion and monomaniac religiosity ? To say 
that Gaugin has not the polish of Velazquez or 
that Van Gogli Should have cultivated the texture 
of Ingres, would be as absurd as to say that 
coffee is not good because it lacks the flavour of 
pomegranates. 
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Wc accepted the elongated distortions of 
Modiglianis^ faces and the flimsiness of Matisse^s 
decorative technique. Have we become so in- 
tolerant of individualism and experiment now 
that we cannot abide Prof. RoerichV brilliant 
colours and semi-cubistic style ? Call him a 
Fauvist and a reactionary if you like, but you 
cannot dispute 'his supremacy as an artist simply 
because he happens to be a mystic as well. 

The fact tliat Prof. Roerich is a sage does 
not necessarily imply that he is a good artist. 
His spiritual accomj)lishnients should be ai>plau- 
ded in a Buddhist Monastery or by people in 
SOUK? sort of a mystic circle, and not at the. 
opening of an exhibition. Yet we must remem- 
ber that painting is no longer merely a faithful 
reproduction of nature and natural objects. It 
is being used as a cliannel of self-expression, and 
therefore Prof. Roerich is i)erfectly justified in 
making mysticism felt through liis symbolic 
])aintings. 

If there is a law against using the medium 
of painting for moral preaching and rcdigious 
proiiaganda, all the i>aintings of the holy family, 
the Madonna, and sccmes from the T(‘staments 
would become disqualified automatically. How 
can a man disconnect his personal expcTiimces 
and his philosophies from something which is 
essentially nn expression of himself ? Belive me, 
a cool scientific detachment in painting might 
produce excellent draughtsmen, but it won^t ever 
produce great im]>rossionists. After looking at 
Professor Roerich’s paintings we must ask emr- 
s(dves a very vital question : do these pictures 
affect us in any way (those of us who are up- 
holders of the Modern movement) and do they 
leave a lasting impression on our minds ? The 
answer to this question which will be in the 
affirmative will prove to us that Prof. Roerich 
is a great impressionist artist. 

To call him a genius would be to underrate 
him ; he has risen above these worldly standards. 
The word genius is associated with a tortured 
spirit, a vicious urge, and an all-round crack- 
headedness. I am sure Prof. Roerich does not 
possess any of the c^haracteristics of a brilliant 
maniac. His jiresence must be dignified and 
quiet, his gaze mellow and serene, he must have 
that unconscious grace of manner which we 
associate with noble people. This is not an 
attempt to draw an imaginary cfharacter sketch ; 
you can sense'’ all these things in Svetoslav 
Roerich's portrait of his father. 

In the work of a genius like Beethoven or 
Strindberg, you feel a brooding melancholy; the 
paintings of Prof. Roeritfh are charged with 
a soothing serenity. If his soul has »struggled 


with the elements it is not recorded in these paint- 
ings. They symbolize the event when he has 
passed through cosmic uncertainty into a region 
of higher mystical understanding, where every- 
thing is as clear as crystal, where the craggy hills, 
the monasteries, the mountain slopes, look as if 
they have been wrashed by a torrent of snow- 
flakes into a dazzling purity. A sort of a chilled 
moonlight seems to have been captured by the 
layers of brilliant colours. The loveliness of 
these pinks and mauves and blue chiselled blocks 
takes your breath away. The spacious vastness 
of the scenes seems to unroll itself before your 
eyes (‘ven beyond the picture in its restricting 
frame. It is this sense of space in the paintings 
of both ihes(' artists wdncli gives us the feeling 
that li(o*e nature reigns supreme, and buman 
beings are mere particles of dust, shall I say. 
— 'jotted on this lovely expansion. One of the 
most striking features of Prof. Roerich’s pain- 
tings is that th('y bavi^ a psychic atmosphere in 
spite of th(' fact that they an' i>ainted in fresh 
and brilliant — almost rainbow — colours ; you 
would have thought that only browns and greys 
and floating mists could convey a ghostly \in- 
reality. Tlie secret of this phenome^non lies in 
the theme and composition of ihe paintings; the 
frame-work or the foundation is so unearthly 
in itself that whichever w^ay it is painted it will 
retain its element of mystery’’ for us. Wc' are 
not familiar with any of the epics of this Tibetan 
grandeur and whether they are showm to ns in 
broad daylight as in “Terra Slavonica” or lit np 
by the firelight in the darkness as in “Shambhala” 
they will seem incredibly haunting dreams to us. 

The clarity of the pictures is so pow'erful, 
it affects you physically. You feel, when looking 
at them, that a layer of film has been lifted from 
your brain and eyes and you can see more clearly 
than you have over seen before. I do not know' 
if anyone has tried this experiment accidentally, 
but I am sure your headache would go away if 
you w^ere to gaze at one of Prof. Roerich's eye- 
opening pictures long enough. 

It is customary for an ordinary artist to 
“ dig out " things from the soil which is the 
conunon property of every one. He is slightly 
superior to the layman because w’hcreas the lay- 
man only sees, the artist can also reproduce. 
With Prof. Roerich not even a great wordly artist 
can claim to have an affinity; he is a “ higher *' 
being, he brings down his experiences to us in the 
form of painting from a higher sphere, wliich 
we can never have the privilege of visiting. It 
is an honour to see these profound revelations. 

The remark, “Professor Roerich's pictures 
look like posters,'’ should be merely an observa- 
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lion (although it would in any case be an 
inolevant one). To use this as a condemnation 
would be as silly as to say that a great artist 
.should not use blue and red and yellow because 
they are priniar}^ colours and are used for illus- 
trating diildren's books. 

The spirit of greatness is a thing apart; it is 
so complete that it can lodge itself in a plain 
or an elaborate shell equally effectively. Some 
of the greatest pieces of music are very simple 
technically; you could play them with one finger; 
the paus(*s in bettween however make them 
Sonatas of haunting beauty, and no technically 
superb comi)osition with clever undercurrents 
•ind subdued trills can compare with their pro- 
found simplicity. The ‘‘ statement ” of Prof, 
lioericlds i)aiiitings is so forceful that they must 
have a very simple* and direct technique, to let 
i( assert itself. There is no sco[)e here for tex- 
rural complexiti(‘s or technical virtuosities. Prof. 
Roerich proves himself great and exce|)tional as 
a creative mystic, and not as an accomplished 
drauglitsman, in tlu* realistic sense of the word. 

Then* is essentially a cont.('m])lative mood 
in the paintings which makes you want to be 
alone with them; it is not possible to assimilate 
ihem at an opening so reminiscent of a social 
function. They are dignified and aloof wdth all 
’h(‘ir wealth of wisdom and exquisite' beauty; tf> 
g('t to know them you must establish a personal 
contact with them. 

Although technically they are modern and 
imi)ressionistic they do not possess that spirit fd 
reb('lIion which is th(' main featun? of the pictures 
of Van Gogh or Matisse or Gaugin. They do 
not sei'in to bawl out in a loud voice, “ Conu* and 
look at us, we have something new" to say.^^ 
They only remark in a mellow’ tone wdien looked 
at, Those who wdsh to gaze at us may do so/’ 
The pictures of Svetoslav Roerich are naturally 
tinged with a more youthful enthusiasm for 
rontacts. 

I w"on’t commit the unnecessary fallacy of 
>:aying that Svetoslav Roerich is a greater pain- 
ter than his father. It is fashionable among 
pseudo-intellectual circles to declare that a 
disciple is greater than his master, or that a 
Bodhisattva is better than the Buddha. These 
startling statements never fail to create a sensa- 
tion. I do not, however, belong to the category 
of these professional s'hockers, but I do say that 
the art of the son has a more direct appeal, and 
that he is more versatile, for the simple reason 
that he is still attracted by all those things w^hich 
have ceased to possess any significance for his 
father. 

The average man has more affinity with a 


clever artist than with a profound mystic. It is 
easier for him to understand the language of 
human figures and human faces, and flowers, 
and trees, than a vapourless stunning mysticism. 
The layman finds Svetoslav’s pictures more 
|)cisonal, the i)aintiiigs of his father would seem 
so only to the masteis living in Shambluda. One 
feels that Svetoslav Roerich could paint in any 
style and depict any theme wdth equal ease and 
efficiency; his lines have reached that self- 
confident flexibility wdien he can bend them to 
his will. There is a great sense of poise and 
balance in his portraits. His heads and hands 
are flawdessly drawm, his rendering of faces is 
elegant and sensitive, yet his approach to them 
is too bold to make them insipid. Looking at 
Mrs. Qadir’s iHu-trait you realize that Svetoslav 
has great j)()W'(‘rs of ada|)tability. He is so sure 
of himself that he can feel equally at home 
1 minting a Tilx'tan beggar in rags or a society 
lady wtih all her complicated fineries, the 
texture of w’hieh has to bt* worked out so 
can'fully. But Svetoslav is so skilled in ana- 
toiuicrd details, that racial differences betw^een 
his models do not frighten him. As. an anatomist 
la* is intc'lleetually aware of these slight racial 
])cculiarities, but Ik' doijs not stress th(‘ jxhnt 
unnecessarily. He knows that the Tibetans and 
the Chinese have higli-cheok-hones and small 
slanting eyes, w’hereas an Aryan face iniglit often 
be gifted with heavy-lidded (yc's like Bie lady 
nieclitating over tlu^ flow^ers in the Portrait of 
Miss. R. B., but he also sees pt)ints of resemblance 
behveeii people belonging to different countries; 
h(‘ know^s, for instance, that the ehin of an Indian 
lady juts out exactly like the chin of a European 
lady, making tlu* same sort of an angle bctw'een 
the jaw’-bone and the lU'ck. Svetoslav is ima- 
ginative enough, however, to recognize the 
inevitable differences produced by environment 
and heredity, and he expresses this fundamental 
difference grinding it very subtly into the coat of 
pigment. He depicts a characteristic pose of an 
Indian woman w"ith her hair coiled at the nape 
of her neck, a veil flung carelessly round her 
throat, an ear-ring dangling from her ear, with 
as much finesse and sympathy as he would depict 
the short bobbed hair and imi>ersonal aloofness 
of an English woman. 

Svetoslav ’s figure studies though not as 
remarkable as his portraits, have a charming 
pictorial value, (a description condemned by the 
puritanical art critic who excludes the word 
“ charm ” from serious art criticism) . Some of 
these studies have a sweeping rhythm, some are 
subtly dramatic such as Jacob and the Angel.’’ 

Personally I have a weakness for his “ Saga 
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of CicBsar Khan.” The picture has a beauti- 
fully ethereal quality, and yet the figures seran 
to have an affinity with us. The figure in the 
centre gives the whole composition its balance 
and symmetry. The sky is particularly lovely, 
it is so luminous, and the clouds have such a 
golden depth, they seem to envelope the scene 
below. You wi^h you could be in such a place 
at such a time. It is the sort of a place we could 
aspire to sec, as it is midway between heaven 
and earth ; not even in our wildest dreams could 
we reach the lofty heights in the father’s pain- 
tings. 

It is obvious that Svetoslav is fond of the 
lovely things of the earth, he is sensitive to the 
texture of fruits and flowers and dress materials, 
in fact everything which is closely interwoven 
with our lives. A clos(> jmiximity with 'his fatlu ■■ 
and the admiration he has for his paintings leads 
him on temporary excursions to the mystic 
regions, his spirit roams about at large taking 
delight in many things. He is like an epicurean 
who has tasted many dishes but 1ms not yet 
found one so infinitely superior that he should 
aiitomatically stick to it forever and forget all 
else. 

Like his father, Svetoslav has mastered, to 
perfection, the art of creating a perfect harmony 
between the colours and objects in his 
paintings. This is purely an oriental accom- 


plishment associated with significant decorati\ < 
paintings of the old Chinese or Moghul period . 
It would be irrelevant to look for a definite poiiv 
in Nicholas and Svetoslav Roerich’s paintings 
for the eye to rest upon. We should rcmemlM i 
that it is not tihe aim of these artists 
to erect a hostile factor in their composi- 
tion for our convenience. They seek to express 
through the combined efforts of every single liin' 
and tone what another artist would express by 
drawing our attention to some obviously cons- 
picuous factor. The lines and tones of ihcsi 
paintings drift into each other by mutual conseni , 
and they do so with such grace and composmv 
that a harmonious compactness becomes tin 
keynote of the paintings. Each colour sei ins In 
have been trained to show the other to advan- 
tage; that is why Svetoslav and his I'aiher can 
use such vivid colours so amazingly successfully. 
Any other artist would have made a perh'd 
“ has'h ” of such daring colour schcines. 

I wish we could see many more of Svetoslav’H 
portraits. Through these deplorably few bui 
very fine specimens he introduces himself as a 
portrait-painter of a very high calibre. We fe- ! 
as if we have just listened to a very remarkab! 
overture, but we 'have been denied the pleasun 
of listening to the whole composition, eveiy 
movement of which must be thriUmg ami 
brilliant. 


V''v dtt.a 


A SAFETY SCHEME FOR TOWNS WITH 
SUPPLY OF ELECTRIC CURRENT 

By LAKSMINARAYAN DAS, m.b., m.sc. 


V'i’ ■ ■ 

I X' 




Thk purpose of writing this article needs 
explanation. We can scarcely fail to notice the 
reports of commission of various crimes such as 
murder, dacoity, communal riots, etc., that 
.•)}>pear in the columns of newspapers from time 
((» time. In some cases, it is found that several 
jUM'sons are arrested, and their guilt being 
j«r(>ved, are served with deterrent punishment, 
wj'ile in others the miscreants succeed in 
making good their escape to the utmost terror 
‘if the people. Of the various factors that 
lavour the (jscape of criminals, a very important 
o!U‘ seems to b(‘ the utter overpowered and 
panic-struck state of the victims so that the 
J’ulice and the people get information of the in- 
cident only too late. If we believe that the more 
will the offenders be caught and punished the 
l(‘ss will be the incidence of crimes, we cannot 
hiif think of devising such a system as will 
make the arrest of the mischief-makers easy. 
Tii(‘ (‘flicient Police arrangements of the present 
times can successfully cope with the commission 
of all sorts of crimes and all that 
W(‘ have to do is to seek immediate 
}H‘]p of the Police as well as of 
Dt'ighbours when a crime is being ni 
*d>out to be committed. With this 
i nd in view, I dare make an attopt 
the following scheme to link the 
!>' ople not only with the Police but 
ith a large number of neighbours as 
w(‘ll which can not be achieved with 
' 'im[>le telephonic arrangement. I Request the 
’eadi rs to judge the feasibility of the scheme. 

The Scheme 

Executive Committee : There should be an 
rxecutive Committee consisting of the District 
^hjgistrate and Collector, the Superintendent of 
' the Chairman of the Municipality, the 
; hairman of the District Board and a few 
i^^miential gentlemen of the town to give the 
home a practical shape. 

The Mechanism : The Committee will 
|'j'''Jde the area of the town into suitable sec- 
^ of about to 1 square mile area for instal- 
electric Sirens and Red Lamps, one of 
m each section. 

A siren and a red lamp should be placed on 


the roof of a high building which seems to be 
situated at about the centre of the section. This 
red lamp should be visible from a distance and 
will serve to give an indication of danger to the 
inhabitants of that particular section. 

By means of an extra line running through- 
out the whole of the section and extending up to 
the main Police Station, switches may be main- 
tained at different houses of the section. The 
diagram of the mechanism is given below and it 
will be seen from it that different sections of 
the town will be kept in close touch witli the 
Police Station. Extra lines extended from each 
section will enter the Police Station where there 
will be as many electric bells and red lamps as 
there arc sirens. From each line there may be a 
switch at the Police Station to enable the Police 
authorities to operate the sirens if necessity 
arises. 


Diagram 



Siren Sinitrhes : Siren switches should be 
kept well protected within a wooden case with 
a glass plate in front. Wlioever wants to work 
the siren must break the glass and press the 
switch. This broken glass, as in case of fire 
signals, will enable the Police, in case of misuse, 
to detect the house from which the siren had 
been worked. The glass should be replaced by 
the owner himself. It will be advantageous to 
make arrangements for spontaneous lighting of 
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a prominently placed red lamp shunted from the 
switch line to locate the site of danger. 

Hov) is the Police Concerned : Immediate- 
ly the -siren is sounded tluj Police gets 
information of the dangei*. The Police gets 
ready and wails for a specified time previously 
deteiinined by the CommiUee. If the siren stops 
within (lui specified time, the Police Officer may 
infer that there was a minor trouble which ihe, 
people managed themselves and all that h(^ 
should do is to send a man to enquire into lh(‘ 
affair. If the sii*en is sounded for more than the 
specified time, the Police Officer will record a 
first information as “Siren calling from....\. 
Section and proceed to the place with consta- 
bles. It is how the people can readily get tin; 
help of the Police even if they are prevent(‘(l 
from going to the Police Station for lodging 
information. If necessary, special signals may 
be arranged for getting immediate help of the 
Police. 

Police Control : Close control by the 
Police is essential. The Suixjrintendcnt of 
Police should have a list of the houses having 
siren switches. He will issue cards to owners 
of switches Imving the following directions : 

^ The siren should be used in cases of murder, 
dacoity, communal riots, fire and the like. 
Tliose making improper uses are liable to be 
punished'. This order will prevent the people 
from making reckless use of the switches. 
Whether some public switches should be left high 
up on the posts at prominent places should be 
determined by the Committee. 

Effect of the Siren Signal : In case of 
danger in any house the inmates of the house 
may operate the siren if they have got a switch. 
If they have none, or if they are prevented from 
pressing the switch, their cries will wake up the 
neighbours and probably some of them will be 
able to work the signal. The siren sound thus 
produce<l m\\ wake up the people of the whole 
section even if the offence is attempted to be 
committed at late hours of the night and very 
probably scare away the mischief-makers. The 
Police also automatically gets information. The 
Police authorities will thus be saved from the 
trouble of putting temporary armed guards at 
different sections after the commission of a grave 
crime and at the same time they will ever be so 


wed prepared and so much able to help the 
people in time of need, if their energies are noi 
w’asted in vain. 

Casfe : Total costs are bound to van 
according to needs, but may be discussed unde: 
the following heads : 

(1) Cost of a unit consisting of one siren, one Polic, 
bell and two red laniy^s suiting the available voltage oi 
Ihe Mip])Jy lines, may be had from any price-list ol 
electrical goofls. Roughly it may not exceed Rs. 200. 

(2) (>ost of installation of each unit should noi 
oxcetnl Rs. lOO. 

(3) Cost of total length of the extra lines and ali 
casts of laying tlie same should be had from Il»e local 
Electric Suj)ply Company. 

(4) Cost of house switches and red lamps and hoas« 
lines must be met by the owmers of the houses*. 

Th(? local Electric Supply Company should 
bo requested to make a full estimate of the 
installation. 

Funds : Funds for the installation may he 
raised from the following sources : 

(1) Government. 

(2) Municipality. 

(3) District Board, 

(4) Big parties such as Zemindars, big merclujuls, 
etc., residing in the town. 

(5) Local public. 

In the matter of raising funds official co- 
operation and influence are absolutely necessary. 

Rejcurrent Expenses 

(1) Cost of working : — ^The local Electric 
Supply Company should be requested to make a 
free gift of the current for working th(» sirens, 
as business concession to the public and on the 
ground that the scheme will secure more house 
connections and trade facilities for them. 

(2) Repair and maintenance : — The Muni- 
cipality may be requested to maintain the sirens 
and to undertake repairs if necessary, as the 
system is concerned with the safety of the rati;- 
payers. 

Concluding Remarks 

The scheme should be modified and adjusted 
to local needs. The engineers of the local 
Electric Supply Co., must always be relied upon, 
in order that the installation may be in con- 
formity with their particular method of 
distribution of current. All petty details, e.g., 
gauge of extra line, employment of resistance, 
etc., should be left to the electric engineers. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed 
in Thb Modebn Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of 
magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating thereto 
answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. — ^Editor, 
The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

THE GENERAL BASIC ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY, ^giving more than J^OfiOO senses of rnore than 
SOfiOO words in basic English, Under the direction of 
C. K, Ogden, author of “ Basic English” toith the help 
of a committee of the Orthologicat institute. Published 
for the Orthological Institute by the Times of India 
Press, Bombay, and Evans Brothers Limited, London. 
Crown 8vo, Pp, X-\-4S8, Cloth. Price Rs. 

It is claimed that after years of patient thought and 
research two Cambridge scholars dis<;overed that in 850 
words only lies the golden key to the difficulties of 
Englush vocabulary — that witn these 850 words only 
they could open up a Now World of thought and feel- 
ing, expressed in English, to millions who had already 
struggled, or who wcr«.5 yet to struggle, with its subtle 
intricacies, its rich idiom, its wealth of meanings. These 
850 words constilutc Basic English. 

In ordinary dictionaries it is found in some instances 
Hiat words whoso mo'anings are not known arc explained 
with the help of words which are as unfamiliar as or 
sometimes more iinfaiuiliar than the words explained. 
What differentiates this General Basic English Dictionary 
from other dictionaries is that in it all words are explain- 
ed with help of Basic English words only, which aio 
or can be comparatively easily understood. 

it is a very useful publication and shgiild be used 
by both students and their teachers. 

We have a suggestion to make. The 850 words of 
Basic English should be printed together in alphabetical 
order in an rppendix. They need not be ex])lained. 
Some time ago we found them all printed in a Philippir^e 
monthly magazine. The publishers may also consider 
whether a reduction in the price of the book is not 
practicable. Our students come mostly from families 
with very limited incomes. 

D. 

MY BOYHOOD DAYS : An Autobiographical 
Skktch : By Rabindranath Tagore. Visvn-bharati 
Bookshop, 210, Corriwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 

At the ripe old age of eighty years Poet Rabindra- 
nath has recollected his boyhood days in Chhclebela. 
In his preface to the Bengali original he says that the 
book is mainly written for the younger renders. To our 
great delight, however, it has wonderfully but imper- 
ceptibly transcended that specific purpose and in so 
doing has immensely enriched Bengali literature with 
its new technique of narration and a prose style out- 
BtandingV original in its rhythmic quality and mellow 
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freshness. Occasionally vivid and picturesque but never 
ornate, tinged so often >vitli a dream-quality but never 
abstract, Chhelebda is written in the very language of 
child’s own inner longue. It marks a clear, long stride 
in the progress of our latest style in prose and has once 
again revealed the unexpected potentiality of Bengali 
language. 

Regarding its narrative aspect and the facts thereof 
the Poet has said : “The picture ^hat after these 
eighty years 1 retain even of myself does not correspond 
line lor line with the reality but is largely a product of 
the imagination” (p. 51). That indeed makes it all 
the more a thing of beauty real in its own realm — the 
realm of heart’s desire of every child. With a slight 
change we migli4/ very easily echo the Poet’s own words 
and say, “ We are Calcutta people and history has never 
lived for us here. Our visions had been confined to 
the narrow boundaries of the stunted times.” In this 
book for us has b(jen reclothcd with flesh and blood the 
dry bones of old-world Calcutta — a Calcutta “whose 
business was not the breathless rush that it is now,” 
“ where hackney caniages lumbered about the city rais- 
ing clouds of dust,” “ w^herc there were no trams, buses 
or motors ” and “ days went by in leisurely fashion,” 
where “women used to go about in the stifling darkness 
of closed palanquins, a darwan striding by its side, 
where there was no gas nor electric light, and kerosene 
lamps, newly introduced, amazed the children with their 
brilliance.” “ In thof • days the long-drawn wail of jackals 
still filled the night round some of the old houses of 
Calcutta.” Round the life amid sucli an old-world 
setting “there lingered the aroma of a bygone village 
life ” and no wonder that people then “ were much leas 
grown up in every way than they are now ” : “ then we 
were all children alike both young and old ” (p. 34). 

That wiis the environment in which child Rabindra- 
nath lived and grew. Unlike his Reminiscences, the 
canvas of Mn Boyhood Days is stretched out within 
comparatively narrow boundaries. Beginning from about 
his seventh or eighth year he goes upto his student days 
in London and that too in broad sweeps. A Poet’s 
reminiscence must always be anything but a scientific 
survey in time. Facts and incidents here receive their 
high-lights and shades peculiar to the personality of the 
Poet, and the ultimate picture thereof clearly reflect the 
subtle rhythm of hi.s essential moods and temperaments. 

Intensely imaginative and romantic in temperament, 
we fina Rabindranath in his early young days roaming 
alone in the narrow passages and verandahs of the big 
Jorasanko house from his one ^gypsy haunt to another, 
from the grandmother’s palanquin to the old granaiy. 
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His constitution in the.sf’ boyhood days is “so abomin- 
ably sound “ that o\ en when the most urgent nc»ed 
arises for avoiding school he can never make himself 
ill by fair meins or foul. Few years later he enif^rs 
the school only to be repelled V)y its dral> and frigid 
life : “ As soon as 1 entered the ciass-rooin. tlie benches 

and tsibloft forced themselves rudely on Jny at lent ion, 
elbowing and jostling their way into my mind. They 
were always the same- ^stiff, cramping, and df>ad ” (p. 
33). When at last his lonely spirit is on the verge of 
shrinking and fading among the “ faded drab-coloured 
days ” human company and friendsliip enter his “ lonely 
Bedouine life on tlio j*oof.'’ Api^earance of Jyotidada 
and Bouthnkrun (.sister-in-law) with their garden on 
the roof and a piano symbolizi' the clianged tenor of 
RabindranalhV- latei' boyhood days. 

Alodelled i)rincipally “ from tiie native clay of 
Bengal ” tlu‘ most import, ani ingredients of our Poet 
“were gathered from wdthin " “thougti the uimoaphere* 
of the home and tin' home ijeople counted for s'ometbing 
loo.*’ To his good fortune he “ escaped almost entirely 
the impress of the mills of lejirning.” Witli a touch of 
Immour he ob.serves : “ The masters and pundits who 

were charged with my education soon abandoned the 
thankless task'’ t|), 52). Toward.^ the ]>rimc of his 
youth he landed in England and, as In^ himself puts it^ 

“ foreifm workmanship began to play a part, in the 
fjishioning of my life.” There hi.s familiarity with luunan 
thought grew side by side with his knowledge of litera- 
ture. Very significantly he sums up the account of his 
boyhood days with the following words ; 

“ T >vent to England but I did not liecome a lian-is- 
ter. T received no isliock calculated to shatter the ori- 
ginal fram<‘work of my lif(^ — rat net* oa.st. and west met in 
friendshi]) in my own ])orson. Thu.s it has been given 
me to reali.se in my own life, like the sun from which 
I am named, the (common bond which unites all lands” 
(p. 54). 

The inimitable i)ro.«o of Chhvlvbchi (llie Bengali 
original) wou.a bafTle any tninslalor. N evert h(?le.ss. in 
My Boyhood Days we hav(' a very lucid English ren- 
dering of the entire book done by Mis.s Marjorie Sykes, 
a di.'stingui.slied student of Engli.sh literature of the Cam- 
bridge ITniversity and at present a I’rofessor of Visv'a- 
Bliaraii. Regard being had to the difficulty of the task 
the translator deserv(’.< our congratulations for what .shi' 
has achieved. 

We would like to add only one suggestion for those 
who will be re.sponsible in bringing out a second edition 
of My Boyhotj^ Days. Along with the translatioas of 
the cpiaint .sacrificial mantra, the folk songs and the 
doggerels, and the well-known line> from the Vaishnava 
poets like Vidyapati and othei^^, it will be well if their 
word for woid tra.n.slit orations are also given. Indeed 
their archaic alliterations and characteristic sound values 
are sure to give* the foreign readers some genuine idea 
of the originals which they may not like to be wholly 
deprived of by being served with their translations 
alone. 

Nirmal Chandra Chati’rrjek 

COLLECTED POEMS (1894-1940) : By James 
II. CouJiim. Kalaksheiru, Adynr, Madras. Pp. xvm+ 
47^. Cloth-hcnind. Price Rs. 3-5. 

A poet who gives the public during his life-time 
a collected edition of his poems is a very hmve man. 
Such a volume is an unconscious, unintentional and most 
valuable autobiography. Nothing prosy about it, it is 
all revealed 1 o \is in words for which the English langu- 
age has been ransacked to provide the exact shade of 


nuance to express the thought, in which those words 
have been arranged into set lengths us lines and 
rhythni.s', and the rhythms are moulded into an arehi- 
te(;tiiral forni such a..s lyric, ode, sonnet, ballad, etc., and 
the whole is made musical by tlie addition of rhyme, 
usually teiininal, but in some cases also inter-linear in 
Dr. Cousins’ poems afba' the manner of ancient Irish 
bardi^all of it self-revelatory. India has known Dr. 
Covusias’ love and work for this country for the past 
t.wenty-fiye yoiir.s in the spheres of literature, education, 
apprtuiiation of Indian philosoptiy and all the arts, and 
sympathy for ils jispiralion for national freedom. 

I'herc’ are poems in t.his book to please every taste. 
The “ Irishry ” of the poet, to use Meredith’s expression, 
gives a very distinctive cliaracter to the whole work. 
Evei*y Irish poet is (piilo at home with God, and 
leaps from the .sod to the heavens with almost upsetting, 
.swift unexpectedness. 

Not only the subjecl i.s often magical, but the words 
also have a glamour of their own. The lullaby. “The 
Boll-Branch,” illustrates this : 

“ ShoLeen, sho ho, 

Birds .‘iro homeward winging. 

SIioIh'Oh, she ho. 

n ‘rdsnien on the lulls are singing : 

‘Short the night and long the day 
Come ye weary flo(‘ks away. 

Fohh'd in de(‘i> .shadows drowse, 

And on long swee^t grasso.s browse 
\^ here tlK‘ muirnuring waters flow '.’' 

“ Shohoen, sho ho, 

Hark, the Ikdl-branch ringing ! 

Shohoen, slio ho. 

Damians iroin t he hills are singing : 

‘ 'rime is old and earth i« gi’cy. 

('om(‘ y(‘ weary ones away. 

Where with white untroubled brows 
The immortals dream and drowse, 

And t he stream, s of quiet flow 

The poet’s themes for insi)iration range right round 
the w'orld, botJi subjective and objective, but always 
return to the deep qu(?stionings of life and its problems : 

‘‘ The riddling, bitter — whither, whence and why ? — 

Of all things born to die.” 

Yet he is an uncompromising optimist, lus witness 
this after he had skilfully skimmed the cream of names 
of the world’s gi’eat painters, sculptors, musicians : 

“ (-) shining spirits lifting Beauty’s light 

Against the new black throat of battle’s drum ! 

Your coming day shall drown the dark of strife ! 
One star denies the regnance of the night : 
Many are ye, and more are yet to come. 

I too shall come : I am in love with life.” 

How deep is his prayer for the future of Ireland ! 

“ Yet, for the spirit’s thirst. 

From ancient, wise, enchanted springs 
Drink, that thy Last be as thy First— 

A glory sought by saints and kini^.” 

'The same lox-^e of Nature that cries out in nostalgia 
from almost every page in the first half of Uie book, 
written in the West, calls out even more poignantly 
when in the presence of the High Himalayas who “ scat- 
ter sleep with ecstasy” — 

“ Thou hast called up the mountains in my soul, 
And set high hunger throbbing in my feet.” 

How deftly Cousins defines the aim of Art f 
"Art seeks, in script that shall endure, 

To write aero® the page of death 
Beauty’s immortal signature.” 
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The poem in whieh thi^ occurs, “ Graven Images,’’ 
i.« packed with anesting thoughts, with a review of the 
histoiy of Art expi-ession. with the union of West and 
East, with the paradox that the average person 

“ Scarce heed.-; the huddled human things, 

But to an icon bends the knee— 

So low in worth God’s image stands; 

So high — the labour of his hands ! ” 

In the later half of the volume one notes the poet's 
reaction to meeting famous personalities and celebrated 
historical pla(?es and new' exp(’riences, .such a.s the fimt 
sight of the Graf Zoiipclin, Hollywood, tli<' Pacific 
Ocean, the problem.^ of Europe, and they lune increased 
grip and a more intense sense; of matuiity, of aflii’ma- 
tion of event ual Gooel even in garish and menacing Evil. 

]| is impossible in a short re^•iew to give an ade- 
quate impressions of the wealth of words and wisdom 
conveyed in this poet’s gift to his day and generation. 
But tirsi and last he is the Bard of Beauty and the 
L(n«'i' of Lov('. Out of the tirst comes his mastery of 
ijiiisi(‘al langjiage and p(M’fect poetical form; out of the 
second com(‘s his utter loh'rance', broa^l-iniiuledness 
sense of ecpialitty of the sexes, religions, ])eoydes, and 
persons. 

.■\in! to Sweden and lighten it all there is a!\vayFj the 
(ouch of humour, or W’hiin.sy. lie cannot bear ‘'the 
burden of iinmi'n.sily." so his bints chir]) their songs, 
liis beetles hum their ‘‘ Oius," and through the air 
-omul th(> Harp-' of Tmmorl.ility. 

M. 

THE LAND OK 'FHE TWi) IMVEliS : A Study 
OK Tun A(aii(:rLTUUAL pKoscKiim' ()k tjik. Upkkk IIoab : 
Bi/ Bill jit M.A., LL.B, With mi Inlwdurtim by 

f)r. Radhakmnal Mnkhvrji. PrivUd and piiblhhcd by 
thv Imliau. Press, Ltd., Allahabad, lO/fO. Price Rs, 3» 

The title of the j)ublicalioii is \'ery interesting, and 
Dr. Jtadhakamal Mukherji’s iiitroductoiy remarks raise 
one’s hopes of the \'oIume : 

“In (he Doab, holdings are the largest in the 
l’ro\iuce- (U. P.) and the standard of farming is the 
highest. (■limat(\ irrigation, caste habits aiul agricul- 
tural yu-actices, all haAo contributed towards a ydieno- 
menal progress in this part of India. .Ml this Jiave been 
accurately analysed and their mutual relations revcale<l 
in an attractive survey. Whether llu' bracing climate 
or the b'vtile soil, the j)lienovnenal expansion of irrig.M- 
tion or the combination of daily farming with agricul- 
ture, the endurance and thrift of the .Tat cultivator or 
his large-sized undivided holding.s, have yilayed the 
inor(' imi)ortant role in the develojiment of y)ro.speri(y 
are uncertjiin .... Yet, this region . . . brisUot,’ with 
])robIems of deterioration. Soil erosion and consc^quent 
loss of moisture and fertility, deficient drainage, rise of 
the si)ring level and the falling in of “ kutcha ’’ w'ells, 
f)Ver-safuration and spread of ‘‘ reh,” endemic malaria, 
the f'xclusion of fallowing, and th(' cultivation of legunes 
due to the introduction of sugarcane, the vogue of 
ratooning. and decline in numbers and breed of dairy 
cattle, all these rejiresent problems wlii(‘h iiK iiance pro- 
gres*#* .... One of the most inleresting part of the 
book is tlie study of the gradual change with the in- 
(Tease of population from open ranch farming to daily 
fanning based on foddcT culti\'ation in association with 
cereal growing.” 

Dr. Mukherji also says that it is a firsthand investi- 
ption. But a perusal of the volume leaves the reader 
in an anti-climax. There is little evidence of firsthand 
investigation, and most of the figures are from Revenue 
Dep.^.i)iental Reports and the U. P. Banking Inquiry 


(’oinmittce. Metluais of economic inquir 3 ', yields, 
Iirictv? and the general .standard of life; have all changed 
materially since these Banking Inquiry Committees’ 
Reports, and the voIuok; Idus lost a great deal by deyiend- 
iug on siufli .sources. Several liasic terms are used 
vaguely and the reader is not able? to understand what 
the author means by such terms as “ cultivator.” size 
of holding/’ etc. An agi'icultural tenant could be classed 
as a cultivator in case lie actually flid cultivation work, 
but Mr. Singh maintains a distinction between the two 
classes. When discussing the “ average ” or the “ econo- 
mic ” holding, he takes no account of the fundamental 
distinction as amongst dry, wet and garden lands. It 
is not clear whether figures with regard to landholdings 
take account of “ hi.ssas *’ which are generally ignored 
by lh(' H('\'emie Dci)artnH'iit. 'I'lie term iion-agriciil- 
turist ’’ has been used in the tables, without any defini- 
tion. No schedule of “ yirotoct rd *’ classes has been given, 
and we cannot understand what the author lias done 
about ia) non-cultivating occupants from agricultural 
families, and (6) cultivating occupants from iion-agri- 
cultural families. Most of the tables give figures of 
pre-depression days, a good many an; yiointless, and 
some of them havt' wrong headings, a.s for example on 
page 154 : “ Indebtedness according to size of holding 

in Meerut ” : dot;,- Mr. Singh mean the district of 
M(;eru(, or the town of Meenit, or is ttune a village by 
the .same name ? In this table he gives tlu* total num- 
ber of indebted families as 701 while 114 fauiilh's arc 
ih'bt fret*. The figiire.s are fc>r 1029-30 and from the 
V. P. Banking Inquiry Committee Report. Eight hun- 
dred and fifteen families do not suit a city, a lahsil or 
ji village. On page 40. tn(;n‘ is another table headed 
“ Atlult workers.” Tin* purpo.se of the author in giving 
this tai)le is to .show tlnit witli inen^ased population, the 
Imldirigs have not increascal. Thi' figuirs gi\en are for 
1891 and. 1931. i^ut it jiasses one’s imagination wliy 
Mr. Singli gi\'(‘8 figuiw only of males ! Does he mean 
that wonuTi (jould not “ non-(*ullivatirig owners,” 
“cultivating owners.” “non-cultivating tenants,” culti- 
vating t,(;nants ’’ or “ agricultural labourers ” ? The 
figures for women excluded, the table has little value. 

Many of tlu; .sugg(‘stions and theories are hazy. Ho 
suggest,s that in (;veiy village, some area should be t;ar- 
murked for growing fuel .so that cow-dung may b(‘ .saved 
for manure. In peiiods of less rainfall, he sugg(\sts that 
.somi; arrangeiiK'nl should be made for an olasti<r water 
supply. He agrees that river irrigation canals (;ould 
not be capable of such elasticity, but he thinks that tube- 
wells could be useful with hydro-electric power. It would 
have been very enlight(*ning if la* had colIe<;ted soine 
statistics witli regard to cost of caj^italisation and its 
relation to the possible increase in yield. In one part 
of the voluiiH* he points out that tlie we, stern districts 
of the Upper Doab have shown higher standards of 
farming and of life although the population has incr(*a.sed, 
but in another part, he sings a tune of despair. 

Dr. Mukherji wrote tlie Intrndmdion in March, 
1940, and we are not told when the (.'s.say under review 
was written. We are told that it >yon the gold medal 
for the year from the Lucknow University, but we arc 
not told for what the medal was. An essay for a prize 
competition is quite different from a study of a region 
whicJi can really help economists, h’gislat ors and even the 
authorities. The get-up of the volume i.s poor and the 
omission of a careful revision .stares the reader on practi- 
cally every page. Mr. Baljit Singh certainly deserves 
encouragement in his worK, and it must be hoped that 
ho will very soon revise the e.«Siiy and bring it up-to-date 
on present-day standards. 

S. Kesava Iyengar 
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HOUSE OF SHIVAJI : By Sir Jodunalh Sarkar. 
Published by S, N. Sarkar, Calcutta. 1940. Pp, SOO, 
Price Rs. 

Sir Jadunatli Sarkar is well-known as a careful and 
enthusiastic research scholar long occupied not only in 
interpreting materials of history but in tracing, collecting 
and publishing rare documents existing in many Indian 
and European languages and extending over a wide 
field from Calcutta to London. He has incorporated 
in this small compressed volume the vast results of his 
personal acquisition ana study, some entirely new and 
some published, by him in magazines and periodicals 
from tinu? to time and therefore not easily available 
as they are scattered here and there. One special fea- 
ture of this publication is the rare Rajiisthani and Sans- 
krit docurnonls and correspondence recently discovered 
by Sir Jadunal.h in the archives of Jaipur, a very valu- 
able and closed source not yet open to the public. The 
papers and documents in the volume under notice refer 
to what is usually called the Shivaji period of Indian 
history closing with the death of Aurangzeb and 
illustrating the singular careers of Shahji, Shivaji and 
his two sons. It .should be borne in mind that only 
Engli.sh versions of rare clocumenLs are heroin given and 
not the originals themselves, which a research student 
is bound to miss. 

In addition to these documents Sir Jadunath has in 
the lasi fifty pages of the book given an interesting and 
fearless estimates of the services rendered to history by 
the four eminent Maratha scholars, Sane, Khare, 
Rajwade and Parasnis, to whom goes the credit of 
practically recreating the history of the 17th century 
India, which had made no advance since the days of 
Grand Duff more than a century ago. 

Doubtless Sir Jadunath has laid through this valu- 
able production the student world of India under a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

G. S. Sardksai 

SANATANA DHARAIA o« THE HINDU VIEW 
OF LIFE : By V. H. Sundara Uaman. Published by 
the Theosophical PubliJihing Home, Adyar. Madras, 
1940. Price Rs. Paper cover Re. Idi. 

It is an advanced text-book of Hindu Religion and 
Ethics. The first part of the book deals with the basic 
Hindu Religious Ideas, the second part, with the Reli- 
gious Customs and Rite^ of ilie Hindus and the third 
part vvith their Ethical 'reacluugs. 

In these days when religious education is conspicu- 
ous by its absence in the curriculum of studies, such a 
book is immensely needed. The book is comprehensive 
in its scope and it Iiiks emiuf’ntly fulfilled its purpose. 
The fundamental ideas underlying Hindu religion and 
culture have been veiy* clearly explaiued and no import- 
ant topic has been omitted. Those who think that 
Hindu religion has no ethical foundation will be greatly 
disillusioned by going through the third part of the 
book. Hindu Religion not only advocates morality but 
it alone shows us the philosophy and foundation of moral 
ideas. **If there is only one self, any act by which I 
injure my neighbour must injure me’' (p. 281). “So 
the man who believes that the self k one, in him and 
in all others, also necessarily believes that in injuring 
any part he is injuring himself ” (p. 282). The book 
removes a long-felt want and it ought to be read by all 
studients desiring to learn the fundamentals of Hindu 
religion and culture. 


STUDIES IN GANDHISM : By Nirmal Kumar 
Bose. Published by D.M, Library, 42 , Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Pp. 112. Price Rs. 2. 

The author has brought together 14 of his essays 
on Gandhism, published in this and other journals. 
They are characterised by three welcome features : first 
by the author’s intense conviction in favour of Gandhian 
philosophy and technique; secondly, by a plethora of 
quotations from Gandhi witli references; and thirdly, 
by the author’s lack of aggressiveness when he discusses 
other creeds. It is his Fincerity which must appeal even 
to one who might not agree to his thesis. 

The most revealing chapters of the book are “ The 
Philosophy and Technique of Satyagraha ” which makes 
clear why so few are found fit for it; “Gandhi on 
Riches and Rich Men ” and “ The Quintessence of 
Gandhism.” You discover the strength and weaknesses 
of Gandhian philosophy, the compromise between uon- 
solvent contrarities through a spiritualistic escape, the 
philosophical anarchist imbued with out-of-date ideas 
presenting a bundle of inconsistencies to the uninitiated. 
Bose is aware of the position : he even traces the deve- 
lopment of Gandhi’s ideas on certain issues only to 
expose, it may bo, the absurdity of the solution. In 
the opening chapter entitled “ The Case for an Intellec- 
tual Movement to Support Gandhism,” the author him- 
self pleads for eelf-criticisra, re-orientation iind re- 
vitalLation. He observes : “ Intellect is the perfume 
which enlivens our actions, without it ail becomes trash.” 
The desideratum is if there can be really such a move- 
ment to support a creed, a faith and an inspired plan 
of action— all bundled together I 

Bbnoyendranath Banerjea 

SRIMAD BHAGAVAD GITA : Edited by Mr. R. 
Vasudeva Row. Published by Mr. T. M. Janardanam, 
Director, Suddha Dharma Mandalam Association, Mylar 
pore, Madras, South India. 

The book under review is the English translation of 
Srimad Bhagavad Gita, Buddha Dharma Mandalam edi- 
tion. It was first published by the late Dr. Sir S. Subrah- 
manicr and the late Pandit K. T. Sreenivasacharya. 

The English rendering of tho Slokas has been based 
on the commentaries of the Suddhacharyas, of which the 
commentary of Sri Hamsa Yogi who flourished in the 
5th century A.D, is the latest. ^ 

The words used in thp Gita possess vital import 
and the rendering in English in this edition brings out 
very appropriately these vital significances in respect of 
fioncepts that are of fundamental value. 

The dynamic philosophy of the Gita, according to 
the Suddha Dharma Mandalam Association, elevates 
humanity and focuses the attention to the Great Goal 
taught by the Gita, viz., Brahma, the essence of its 
superb teaching and also to the grand, means of Yoga 
Sadhana in respect of thought, word, deed and spirit on 
which rests the secret of salvation. 

To the earnest reader the exposition would open a 
rich field for investigation, furnishing not only a work- 
able hypothesis of life but providing a positive guidance 
for spiritual uplift. 

The text comprises of 26 Chapters with 745 Slokas 
in the aggregate on the authority of Vyasa as mention- 
ed in verse 5 of Chapter 43 of the Bnisma Parvan of 
the Mahabharata. 

Twenty-four chapters, namely, from the second to 
the twenty-fifth form the Gita proper and the first and 
the last or the twentynsixth chapter relate to the 
anal3rtic and synthetic aspects of Pranava, respectively, 
38 it ie held by the Suddhacharyas that the whole Oita 


N. £. Bbahma 
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is based on the plan of the sacred Gayatri which con- 
sists of 24 syllables. Regarding the 745 Slokas in the 
Suddha Dharma edition of the Gita, 37 Slokas have 
boon omitted from the current edition of the Gita, and 
S2 new verses culled from the various Parvans of the 
Mahabharata have been iiicorporated therein, without 
my rational explanation being offered for the same, 
t'xcept that the manuscript of this text has been taken 
from the archives of Suddha Kosha in the Maha Guha 
in Northem India known to a comparatively few. 

JiTENDRA Nath Bose 

THE NEW YEAH BOOK, 1941 : Edited by J, 
Guha Thakurta, MA., M,Sc, {Econ,), London, with 
the help of Amal C. Ghalak, MA, Foreword by Dr. 
//. Swha, M.Sc., Ph.D. Published by S. C. Sarkar and 
Sows, College Street, Calcutta, Pp. xxxmii 

Price Re, 7. 

It Ls a good sign thal Indian book-selling firms have 
ronio forward to ]>ublish Year Books. In these days of 
M.jtional roconstruotion. political changes and economic 
planning, one cannot do without a Year Book. It is as 
:ndispensal)le as a dictionary. This New Year Book of 
India meets with the growing desire of people to know 
aiore about thing.s Indian and supplies infonnation on 
mots, events, dates, records, statistics, chronology, and 
i variety of important topics. It consists of nearly a 
iuindrod section? and tables, dealing with Population, 
Public HeaM-h nnd Vital Statistics, General Business 
condition, Trade, Agriculture, Industry, Finance, Ex- 
-liangt?, Currency, Life Assurance, Printing Press. Rail- 
vvay, Transport, Communication, Indian States. Indian 
(Jonstitutiou, Congress, Government, Municipality, 
Sports, Who’s Who, and various other subjects. The 
filiapter on War is written by Nirad C. Chaudhuri. 
Pains have been taken to make the tables and figures 
’ip4o-dato as far as possible. This handy volume will 
})i ()ve as much useful to public men, politicians, joumal- 
i.'ls and btisinessmen ns to student? and laymen. 

S. 

THEOSOPHICAL SOCIALISM : By Rohit Mehta. 
Published by the author from Parsee Agiari Lone, 
Ahmedahad, India. Pp. S08-{-167. Price Re. 1-12 only. 

This is an ably written treatise. It contains an 
interesting and instructive analysis of the different brands 
of socialism and points out their defects with courage 
and judgment. The world is so flooded with propa- 
;;anda literature on socialism that it is refreshing to have 
a critical examination of it in which its inadequacies 
and its dangers also are indicated. The defects of 
Marxian Socialism are summed up by our author ae 
follows : 

It Ls based on weak foundations, it is vitalised by 
langerous activities, it is nourished hy perverse emo- 
tional appeals, it is rooted in wrong scientific notions, 
it is guided by erroneous principles of social dialectics, 
it is inspired by a false outlook on life and it is incom- 
plete inasmuch as it is not energised by spiritual 
powers” (p. 100). 

It is not difficult to imagine that many will not 
agree with the author in these conclusions. And differ- 
ence of opinion will also be there in regard to his criti- 
v?ism and estimate of other socialistic movements. I^st 
of all, when he claims what he calls Theosophical 
Socialism as the panacea for all social evils, he will find 
many who will disagree with him. 

A society based on Theosophical Socialism ” will be 
a society that will be based on mass happiness on the 
one hand and wise guidance on Uie other’* (p. 210). 


As an ideal, it is Platonic. That is why it is not likely 
to satisfy the modem ambitions of the proletariat. 
According to it, society still remains split up into two 
sections, one to guide and presumably also to rule, and 
the other to require such guidance. Will equalisation 
stop at that ? Must not the equalisation of economic 
means imply complete equalisation of man in every 
other respect, too ? 

Again, Th'‘Osophical Socialism declares, the futility 
of material possessions (p. 203). In a world where 
nations are arrayed against nations and classes are 
warring against classes for economic advantages, this 
will hardly make an appeal. But it must be said in 
praise of the author that ho has the courage to emphasise 
the spiritual basis of human life even in this economic 
ago. This is the great merit of the book. 

In the Second Section of the book, the author in- 
troduces us to the Theosophical theory of root-races, 
sub-races and branch-races. This is an interpretation 
of history which calls for a fuller and a more elaborate 
treatment. According to this theory, humanity 
marches onwards in its evolution through various races 
and sub-races that emerge on the world-stage from time 
to time” (p. 13). If there is such a predestined plan 
of evolution, then Marxism aho was timed to appear 
when it came. Where then, is room for any effort to 
check its on-rush ? Mu.'it the philosopher simply look 
on, and contemplate, and wait for the next advance in 
evolution which must take place according to plan ? 

The printing of the book leaves room for improve- 
ment. The long chapters should have sub-headings 
and marginal notes to help the avtTage reader. These 
defects have to be pointed out. in order that they may 
be removed in the next edition. But we must conclude 
by saying that we have road the book with pleasure and 
with profit. 

U. C. BlI ATTACH ARJEaS 

HOSIERY INDUSTRY IN BENGAL : By Mukul 
(Jupta, M.A., Personal Assv^Utnf. to the Director of In-- 
duMrieSf Bengal. Published by the Superintendent, 
(jovernmenl Priutlng, Bengal. 1940. Pp. 83. Price 
amm.'i eight. 

A cons])i(;uous lack of de})endable statistics and in- 
foionaiion about the small and cottage industries of 
Bengal makes it difficult to appraise precisely their 
actual dimension and economic importance, although 
the need for such facts and figiiros cannot be over-em- 
phasised. Hosiery is one of the most important small 
indu-stries of the Province in which she still maintains 
the lead she took towards the end of the last century. 
But until now there w<as available no systematic liiatory 
of this industry supported hy statistics and the present 
publication appears to be the first endeavour in this 
direction. The writer luis traced the development of 
the industry since the beginning and discn.ssed it.^? de- 
fects and drawbacks, problems and possibilities, indicat- 
ing the points on which more attention of all (joncernod 
should be bestowed if the industry were to jdace itself 
on a stable basis and thrive and prosper. All is not well 
with the organisation, internal competition and methods 
of marketing obtaining in the industry, and if the lead- 
c!rs amongst the manufacturers do not come to an 
understanding forthwith about observing rational prin- 
cii)Iea for production and distribution, the industry, 
warns the writer, will ere long be faced with serious 
difficulties. We fully agree with Mr. Gupta and expect 
the Government to take a definite attitude about the 
industry instead of letting it drift as it pleases, is^ould 
the situation further worsen. The author has done well 
to include a description of the hosiery industry of Japan 
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which is bound to be found very helpful and interesting 
as it indicates, in considerable details, how the industry 
has developed there and succeeded in creating a wide 
export market for itself and what systems of control 
are exercised by the State to regulate production and 
maintain the standard and (luality of the export trade. 
The brochuni is replete with very iii-efu] iiifonnalion 
throughout and we recommend it to the serioiis att'Cn- 
tion of all who are tiugaged or in any way interested 
in this important industry of Bengal. 

Nihar Rajs JAN MuKHmrEE 

THE MELA-UAGA^M ALIKA OF MAHAVAI- 
D^'A“N.\THA SI VAN : Kdiicd by Pandit S. Subrah- 
manya Saslri, F. T. S. Published by the Adyar Library^ 
Madvm. PM7, Price Ps. 

The main thesis presented in this small volume is 
that the Kamatic music is based on seventy-two funda- 
mental scales and that all the current * ragas ' have been 
derived from these .sio called parent ‘ ragas.' 'Hiis treatise, 
like many oIIkm* text books on music, begins with the 
iissumi)tion of twenty-two ‘ Srutis ' redu(;iblc generally 
to twelve for practical purposes. 

For the j)reseutation of tiu' artistic aspect and 
applied side of music one does not retjuire much of 
mathematical orientation but for the sake of gaining 
th(?or(*tical insight into the (‘volution and composition 
of ‘ ragas ’ it may be nocessasy to enquire into the in- 
tricacies of ‘Srutis’ with their i)ermutalions and combi- 
nations. Tins, howoN'er, does not affect in anyway the 
attainnu'ut.s of a musician of the north. 

In North India, music is based on different systems 
of classification of the ‘ ragas ’ with a different nomen- 
clature. The ‘suddha swaras’ of South India may be 
identified with a flat note of North India and hence there 
is chances of (Confusion between the Karnatic and the 
Nortii Indian ‘ ragas.’ The tendency c)f the former 
musicians is not to use flats but to (hijfine ‘ ragas ’ in 
terms of the sharps whereas the musicians of the north 
select both sharps and flats to elucidate their system 
of ‘ragas.’ It may be admittc^d that the two schools 
sometimes uu'Ct at a common platform with certain 
conceptions baaed on the same oriental idea of the 
development and exposition of the melodies. 

The reviewer, however, feels that the book will 
appeal only to a very small number of persons interested 
in nuisic. 

M. Ganguly 

SANSKRIT 

SRIMAT SANATSUJATlYAivl. With thb com- 
MBNTAiiv OP 8ri Vadirajasw AMI I EdUcd by B. Gum- 
rajah Rao„ B.A., B.L. Bangalore Srirnan Madhva Sa7i- 
gha. Publications Series No. H. 

We have here an edition of the well-known philoao- 
jihical section of the Maliabharala, known as the SanaP 
suiatiya, with the hitherto unpublished commentary of 
Vadiraja (15th-16th (rentur}*). The version commented 
on by Vacliraja, unlike the oik; commented on by Sam- 
kara, consists of six chapters of which the first two are 
amalgamated and the fifth abs'cnt in the version used 
by Samkara. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
learned editor has not given any account of, or eyen 
made a reference to, the manuscripts utilised for bring- 
ing out the edition. It is curious that occasionally the 
reading adopted in the Text (VI— 1) does not agree 
witli the one found in the commentary. Variant read- 
ings, sources of which are not indicated, appear to be 
inserted within brackets in the body of the text. Some- 


limes the accepted readings do not seem to be quite 
<orrect (IV — 15). In spite of these defects wo com- 
mend this eciition to the notice of scholars in thnt it 
contains a liUIo-known commentary of a well-known 
work. 

Chintaharan C^hakuavautt 

SANSKRIT-BENCALI 

MAITlIl-SADHANA : By Sujit Knnwr Mvkhnpa- 
dhyaya, ( 'hcma-hhnvcmi, VisDa-hharali. Visva-hharoti 
Bookshop, 210, (Urmwallis Street, Calcutta. Vistfo- 
bharali Studies No. 9. Crown Svo. Pp. xvi-\-77. Price 
annas eight. 

Strictly speaking ahivim, non-killing or non-violence, 
is a w’ord of nogalivo inq)ort. The Sanskrit word whieii 
expresses the positive, the higher, aspect of ahiinsa is 
TMviiri. whicli means friendliness, love. 

The highest ('Ihical and spiritual conception realized 
in ancient Itidia, and reduet'd to practice, too, was that 
of niaitri. This virtue is inculcated in other religions, 
loo. but not to the (‘xteiit that it \< enqduisized in Hindu, 
JaitiH and Buddhist sf^riptural literal un‘s. 

The author has brought logot.h('r in this book texts 
from these literature.s wiiich enjoin mnitri and show the 
W’'ay to its realization and practice'. For Hits jnirposc 
he Inis laid under ('ontribution Atharva Veda. A])astamva. 
Samhila, Rig Veda, Oita, Chhandogya Upanishad, 
Dhanimapada, Patanjalayoga. Darshanna, Bodhicharya- 
vatara, Bbagawata, Manu Siririti. Mahabharata, Maha- 
yana-sutralankara, Ma itreya Upanishad , Yajurveda . 
Yogaviusishtha, Vishnupurana, Visuddhimagga, Sikshn- 
samuchchaya, Suttanipata, and Hitopadesa. 

Bengali translations follow all the texts, which are 
also in Bengali scrijit. .4n Ind(‘x adds to the usefulness 
of the wairk. It is a vcjry valuable production. 

The book has been most appropriately dedicatied to 
Dwijendranath Tagon', wdiose life wa.« an example of 
imvUri in modern times. 

D. 

BENGALI 

PATHA-PRACHAYA, Part 1 : Edited by Kshi- 
tijsh Pay, Adhyapaka, Vima-hharaii. With illuslraii&ns 
by NandnUd Bose and some girl and hoy fmjrih of KaUi- 
hhavana, Sanliniketan. Price not mentioned. Prescrib- 
ed as a text-book in Bengali, for the srhool department 
at Santiniketan. 

School and college text-book.? are not generally 
noticed in The Modem: Review. An exception hfui been 
made in the case of this book, as its compiler and editor 
has made a new de]mrturc. 

Bengali school and college text-books are \vritlen 
in w'hat is knowm as “ sadhu bhasha,” the language used 
in books, as distinguished from Bengali as it is spoken. 
All the prose and poetical pieces brought together in 
this book are written in Bengali as it is spoken. They 
are all interesting. The spoken form of Bengali is not 
exactly the same all over Bengal — perhaps no language 
is spoken exactly in the same form all over the regions 
where it is spoken. But Bengalis of the educated and 
cultured classes are coming more and more to speak 
that form of Bengali wiiich is used by the educated 
classes in and about Calcutta. .\ll Bengalis who have 
anything to do with this central region of Bengal get or 
have to get acquainted with it. The compiler and edi- 
tor of this book desires that Bengali children should be 
familiar with it from their early years. There is much 
to be said in favour of this view. 

Of the 32 * lessons ’ of this book 17 are by Rabindra- 
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Hath Tagore. Some of his songs are here. Children 
will enjoy singing them. Apart from its use as a texi- 
book, the book may be used for rapid reading at home. 

D. 

ABASYAMBHABI (The Inevitable) : By tin 
Pcus^upati Bhattacharya. Katyayani Book ^itcUL 
(\)mwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-^. 

This is a remarkable novel that commands att(‘n- 
lion. llashbehari, the hero of the book, was a man of 
(lisj)a.ssionate nature, whose only object of attachment 
in the world was his little nephew Balai, whom Death 
>oon sMiitcliod away. Df^eply di«lressed in soul, he left 
home and set out on a long journey on foot. lie paaserl 
tlirough villages and towns, (;ame across many men 
and women and acquired a varied experience of life. At 
Saratiath he visited the image of Buddha and was 
juofoiindly impressed. He came back home and dedi- 
cated his life to the service of humanity. Three female 
('hfuacters have been nicely depicted in tnis story; one 
of the old orthodox typo, one — of the modem type 
;ind the third — an instance of tlie w’oman of all times, 
M 1 ‘urious combination of keen insight, bi’oad sympathy, 
and blind convention. The chief interest of the book 
lie^ in it*s charming style and faithful presentation of 
iiunian sentiments. The plot, is rather loose, hut the 
rharacters are convincing and the small incidents are 
imbued with the warmth of life. 

D u IHKN wt A > M(X) KBU.I F. A 

lUNDI 

ATMA MIMANSA : By Namlalfil Khanna, M.A., 
LL.B. Guntkul Ihiivvrsily, Kangri, Uardwar. Pp. SOS. 
Price Re. 2, 

The author has jiroved the existence of the soul 
from the standpoint of Western t>hiJoso)ihy, and in this 
lies his uniqueness of treatment. Being well versed 
both in the philosoiihy of the Ea.st, wliich i.s essentially 
.spiritual in its approach and outlook, and that of the 
West, whicli is mainly materiab.^tic Jis w'ell a.s “ mind- 
stuffed,” he has succeeded in a reinarkabh* manner in 
prestmting both sides of tli(’ shield of truth. In doing 
'O, naturally he had to cover a very wide range of 
.•^tudy a.s well as of .scientific, enquiry and (*xperiinent. 
for example, the iihcnomcnii of automatic writing, ul- 
lernate personality, clairaudieiiee, clairvoyauee, ' ciystal- 
\ ision, hysteria, hypnotism, intuition, multiple personali- 
ty. somnambulhm, self-identity, telepathy, thought trans- 
ference, etc., all of which go to prove that in man there 
i- an endle.ss stream of subliminal consciousiies.s. 

The book, under leview, blazes a neW trail in Hindi 
literature inasmnch as it lias attempted to apply princi- 
ples of scientific criticism to demonstrate the reality of 
a spiritual truth which mo.st of our logic-chopping young 
^•oliegianfi. so far, delighted in doubting to the point of 
denial and paraaing of their atheism. The author will 
thus be able to stem not a little the tidal wav<‘ of 
materialism which starting from the West,, lias already 
entered our count^ 3 ^ And once our youth is restored to 
a belief in the existence of the soul, their idealism will 
take on the integrity and integralnesa of the eternal, 
in other words, they will be in a position “to hitch 
their wagon to the star,”-— the star of the Oversoul. 
The addition of a glossaiy of scientific Western terms 
with their parallels in Hindi, as an appendix, will be 
certainly found valuable, just as the author’s lucid style 
will make his book eminently readable for a majority 
of people. , 

G. M. 


KANNADA 

SERKYA MAREYALLI (Behind the Pkison 
Bars) : By Shri R. R. Diwaknr, M.A., LL.B. Publiehed 
by Adhyatma Kaiyalaya, Ilubli. Pp. 1S+20S. Size 
Crown 8vo. Price Re. 1. 

This book describes in detail the pain.s and plea- 
sures of jail life. There is a good sprinkling of frolic- 
some wit and dainty humour. Shrijut Diwakav is well- 
known for his clarity of thought and purity of expres- 
sion. His stylo is lucid and direct. On reading Diwa- 
kar s books the reader is convinced of the literaiy maxim 
that “ stylo is the man.” Hii? style is “ an adequate 
oxprcjssion in language of his mode of feeling.” Shrijut 
Diwakar, a philosopher by temperament and a practical 
politician by choice, is himself c.onsciou.s of his short- 
comings in respect of his qualifications to wrib^ a book 
of this kind. We do agree with him when h(‘ says that 
lie is a graduate in going to jail having sia’ved in aggre- 
gate 6 years penal servitude and thus qualified for the 
task he has underlaken of his own volition. 

The books written by Diwakai- up to now w^ore in 
a serioiLs and llioughtful style. He himself admits that 
this is Ills first at.tem])l, to write a book in a lighb'V vein 
and that, ho is not adept in the style usually adopted 
for such an attempt. W(^ assure Sri Diwakar that his 
apprehension in this respect is groundless and he has 
fairly succeeded in adopting rambling and gossipy style. 
But occasionally the philosophic moral iscr in Sri Diwakar 
as.«erls himself. 

The book under review' vividly i)ortrays the various 
vicissitude.s through which jail-birds like' the author 
have passed. The book is bristling with incidents dis- 
playing the oddities and eccentricities of jail officials and 
their code, jail discipline. It is a valuable addition to 
our literature because it reprG.sents in a full measure 
thc^ genuine political and social ambitions and aspira- 
tion.s of the contemporary life in this lucklea? land. The 
.struggle for freedom is both the cause and the (effect 
of good literature, Sii Diw^akar’s present book is 
doubtJes.s the pilgrim’s progie.ss of Kannada langiiage. 
It i.« the duty of cnery genuine lover of Kannada life 
ami literaturi' to ]>osseK« a copy of il. 

U. B. Naik 

CHrJ'Jly\- 8 R 18 HTI : A collection of Shki Sali’b 
POEMS : Kdilcd by Shri P. B. Desai. Published by 
Shri Vdipirun BkH, Dhorwar. Pp. ^02. Crovrn Octavo. 
Papcr-hoiniil and printed on antique, paper. Pri.ee 
Re. jf-.;. 


For a long time pa.st Shri Sali Ramachandra has 
been known as a i>oet. of the first order in Karnataka, 
From the beginning he has been hailed as a good poet 
by the literary world. His longer pooma, Ramayaan and 
Abhinar have l>een already published as separate books. 
But this is the first time that all his smaller poemi^ 
which had appeared from time to time in journals and 
magazines, have been collected in a decent volume 
ca lied Chi tra-Sriehti. 

Shri Sali shines most where pathos is tla^ upper- 
most feeling. His elegy Tilanjali on the death of hia 
eldest son is a masterpiece which easily reminds one of 
the height* that Shelley has reached in his Adonnis, 
Being intensely patriotic, the highest, point that he 
reaches in this elegy is where he says, “ Mother India, 
what shall I offer you now that I have lost the only 
son bom of conjugal love.” It should be noted that his 
only son Krishna was a Ititle more than eighteen and 
had suffered extreme hardships during the Satyagraha 
campaign in 1^. 

Hia style is a pleasant blend of the old and the 
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new scnooia and he uses different metres both old and 
new but mostly sticks to what is called Dwitiya prasa 
in Kannada. Similarly in the use of language and 
words, we can say that to a certain extent his style is 
the meeting place of both the schools. 

The publication has one special feature which is 
worth noting. Shri Pandu»-angrao Desai, M.A., has 
edited the book very ably by writing an exhaustive 
introduction rnd appreciative notes. He has arranged 
the poems according to the subjects treated. All this 
has added to the value of the publication and has faci- 
litated a study of the poet’s mind and his poems. It 
must be said that the poet is fortunate in having such 
and able editor. 

R. R. Diw’Akar 

TELUGIJ 

CHALAM KATHALU : By G. Venkaiachalam, 
Published by Nammalwars. Post Box No, 261, Madras, 
Pp. 128. Price annas six. 

Of all the present-day writers, Mr. Chalam is per- 
haps the most controversial, and yet the boldest and 
the most polished. No one can go through his books 
without undergoing a gruelling experience of self- 
analysis. Tie not only says things which are enough 
to make the ancestors turn in their graves, but means 
what he says. He has that courage of his convictions. 
The Lawrence in him shocks many ; the orthodox throw 
up their hands in utter despair, but nobody can say. 
honest to goodness, that lie is insincere, and that his 
writings are devoid of truth. Parents forbia the child- 
ren, Chalam ’s writing; his stories are proscribed by the 
orthodox; teachers brand liirn maliciously that he is 
too pen eree to do any good to the sacred temple of 
Learning; and yet, they, these very social stalwarts, 
devour his writings behind closed doors. That/s how 
Mr. Ciialam triumphs. 

Tlte book under review contains one long story, 
^<1 one sketch. The story Vivaham reflects the keen 
insight and genius of the writer; the psychological situa- 
tions are ably dealt, with. The sketch Seshamma is 
strikingly realistic and humorous. 

ASAMPURNA RAMAYANAM AND ANDHRA 
SPIRIT : By Malladi Avndhani. Copies can he 
had oj the author, NaLyabharathi, Vizianagram. Pp. 48. 
Price annas four. 

Now, now, pull up your socks for a deux temps. 
Here is a book that will make one laugh, sit up, then 
think and then read all over again. The author excels 
in burlesque. He levels his machine-gun at the oddi- 
tis of decadent art and customs, and mows them down, 
raising a gale of laughter and merriment in the wake. 
He has an uncanny gift for joyfully harnessing the cru- 
dities of the Andhra stage. He is cyclonic in his sweep 
and it is well-nigh impossible to escap.e his blitzkrieg. 
He utilizes all his dynamic resourcc.9 in order to de- 
molish the stupid, dilapidated stnictures of the Andhra 
Theatrical Art; he storms with great vigour the citadel 
of pseudo-social values. The book is a rare sparkle. 
Above all it is an eye-opener. A strange compound of 
Wodehouse and Swift. His style ? Ask me another. 

Bravo, Mr. Avadhani, you have done it ! But I 
pity your victims. Their digestion is sure to get upset. 

A. K. Row 

GUJARATI 

JTVAN ANE SAHTTYA : By Ramanlal V. Desai, 
M.A. Printed at the Lakshmi Printing Press, Baroda. 
Pp, S64, Price Ra. 2^, 

This is the second part of the collection of writings 
of Mr. Ramanlal Desai, who is known most for his 


work in fiction. These writings, however, reveal him as 
a thoughtful writer, reader and observer, and, hence 
the work turned out by him, in tliis direction, deservcfc 
appreciation at the hand.« of the literary public of 
Gujarat. 

PURATAiN DAKSHIN GUJARAT : By Manibha 
Dmvedt, Navsari. Printed at the Pralap Press, Surat. 
1040. Pp. 216. Paper cover. Price Re. 1^4. 

^ Lat Pradesh, parte m the south of present Guja- 
rat, have an interesting history. By means of research 
M an antiquarian student Mr. Dwivedi has been able 
in hks former works, to throw a great deal of light or 
ancient Gujarat — Gujarat of five thousand yeara ago. 
In this small book he tries to show what sort of rule, 
what sort of amenity, south Gujarat enjoyed in oki 
times. The Dang jungles are well-known, and the writer 
calls them as rich as the Indian Croesus, Kuber. Slavery 
prevailed here as far back as the eighteenth centurj' 
and a slavery bond (A.D. 1789) is reproduced in the 
book^ (p. 17p. On the whole the book is informativf 
and instructive. The foreword by Mr. M. R. Majiim- 
dar, veiy ably makes out the cultural unity of Gujarat 
at all times. 

PARKAN JANYAN : By Umashankar Joshi, M.A 
Printed at the Navayuga Printing Press, Ahmedabad 
1940. Pp. 198, Paper cover. Price amtas twelve. 

The title of the book means “ Children of some one 
else.” It describes in the shape of fiction, the clash of 
village with city life. The small-mindedness of female^ 
in a Hindu joint family, and several phases of the new 
life that is being led by the rising generation. Mr. 
Joshi to our mind is more successful in painting scenes 
of this character on the canvas of a play : in this story 
his work appears rather flat, and not so full of lovcli- 
nese as in that other branch. 

K. M. J. 

IIASHTRIKA : By Ardeshir Framjee Khabardar 
Messrs. N. M. Tripathi, Princes Street, Bombay. Pp 
230, Price Rs. 2-8. 

Rashtrika is the latest addition to the sufliciently 
long list of poetical works by Mr. Khabardar, who is toe 
well-known as one of Gujarat’s celebrated genius. Thr 
dominant note of his poems is simplicity and clarity 
which is of sufficient credit to him. Most of the poemf 
portray the living patriotism of the poet and inspire tin 
readers. Though all are not of an equal standard, they 
bear the stamp of modem poetry with all its techni- 
ques. They may claim a place for themselves. We 
glad the author has not lost the spirit of keeping pact 
with the times and singing the new age. We sin 
cerely congratulate him for this commendable work. 

DARSHANIKA : By Ardeshir Framjee Khabardar. 
Messrs. N. M, Tripathi, Princes Street, Bombay, Pp 
S99. Price Rs. S. 

Besides its colourful romanticism and faneiful effer- 
vesence, it has poetiy which will console many a dis- 
tressed and depressed soul and inspire them to tht? 
higher ideals of life. The book under review is more 
of an achievement, rather than an attempt, in thi? 
direction. With his philosophic outlook, which conveys 
the depth of the poet’s musings and the keenness of hi? 
observations, he has ably adorned his songs of the joya 
and sorrows of life with spirituality. The eighth and 
ninth chapters are wjrlhy of special mention. The 
language is chaste and metre excellent. In some of tli<‘ 
poems excellence of poetic fervour and expression ha« 
been reached. 

M. S. Sknoab 




Misckllaneous 

Sarper Asami Greptar, The Arrest of an Accused 
by a Serpent. By Taalim Uddin. Pp. 11. 8tli August, 

1938. 

Thakurcr Chithi. Part 111. Epistles of the Spiri- 
tual (liiide. A collection of 100 letters written by Svami 
Nigamananda Parainahansa to his disciples. Pp. 5-f- 
159. 26th December, 1938. 

Vidyasagar-GrarUhavali, Samaj. Vidasagars Works. 
Societ.y. Contains pamphlets written by Pandit Iswar 
Cliiuidra Vidyasagar on social icforms including re- 
ni;uri;ige of Hindu widows and prevention of polygamy. 
.A 1-0 include^ a few anonymous T)amphlets which are 
itlvi hilled by the editors to Iswar Chandra Vidysagar. 
EfI. IK JSunili Kumar Chatterjee, Brajendra Nath Baner- 
jee and Sajani Kanta Das. 11th April, 1939. 

Philosophy 

Upmiishader Alo. Light of the Upanishads. By 
Mahcndra Nath Sarkar. Pp. 139-f4. 3rd March, 1939. 

Darsan Sopan. The Stepping Stone to Philosophy. 
By I’rakas Chandra Sinlia Ray, Nyayavagis. An intro- 
duction to philosophy both Eastern and Western. Pp. 
2+5+7+211+2. 29th April, 1939. 

Vodanta Sopan 0 Advaitavad. The Stepping Stone 
to A'edanta and Monism. By Pnikas Chandra Sinha 
Ray. Nvayavagis. Pp. 2+4+2+<o+6. 29th April, 

1939. 

Poetry 

Biharilalsr Kavya'-Sangraha. A collection of the 
pociical works of Biharilal Chakravarty. 9th June, 1939. 

Varshasesh O Any any a Kavita, By Chanchal Ku- 
m O’ Chatterjee. Pp. 7+49+2. 15th April, 1939. 

Kliadyot Mala. A Wreath of Glow-worms. No. 1- 
7K' rh.itrii Mitrii. Miscellaneous poems. P]i. 1+5+39. 
17th June, 1939. 

Chhanda-Venu. The Elute of Rhymes. By Deben- 
dra Nath Mandal Barman. Mrinal Kumar Banerji and 
Shashthi Dhan Sen Gupta. Short poems for children. 
Pp. 2+2+48. 19th April, 1939. 

Lai Nisfin. The Red Flag. By, Gurupada Banerji. 
Poems describing the unfortunate conditions of the 
labouring classes. Pp. 1+4+38. 6th May, 1939. 

AhehayaL Elixir. By Sheikh Habibar Rahaman. 
Kaviratna, A collection of gazals, some of which are 
original and other translated from Persian, with short 
biographical sketches of some of the eminent Persian 
poets of old. Pp. 8+126. Mth May, 1W9. 3rd ed. 

Rahasyiha. The book of fun. By Krishna Gopa! 
Bhiittacharyya. M.A. Humorous verses on different 
topics. Pp. 4+54. 13th April, 1939. 

Dip^Sikha, The Flame of a Lamp. By Manick 
Lai Sinha. Poems on various topics. Pp. 61. 12th 
May. 1939. 

fnpur^Vikram Kavya. The poem depicting the 
Heroism of the King Tripur (Pounder of Tippera). By 
Manmatha Kumar Hay. Pp. 48. 21st March, 1939. 

Rnhhndnsihti. The Auspicious Sight. By Mamata 
Ghosh. Pp. 8+108 18th May, 1939. 

Ramh Oan. Humorous Song. By Mohammad 
Nader Ali Miah. Pp. 8. 22nd March, 1939. 
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Rokta^Jaba, The Red China Rose. By Nalini 
Mohan Chatterjee. Contains lyrical poems. Pp. 5+108 
12th April, 1939. 

Jay Yalra. Triumphant March. By Rabidas Saha 
Ray. Miscellaneous poems. Pp. 1+1+9+39. 24th 
April, 1939. 

Pairaput. A small receptacle made of leaves. By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Contains “ prose poems ’’ on 
miscellaneous subjects. Pp. 1+69. 15th March. 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Isa Khan O Svarnatnayoi. A poem purporting to 
.say that Svamamayi, who is said to be a sister of Kedar 
Ray, fell in love with Isa Khan and they were married 
and their two sons later married the two daughters of 
Kedar Ray. By Said Uddin. Pp. 6. 13th March, 1939. 

Mamish. Man. By Sarafuddin. Contains poems 
on miscellaneous topics relating to man, e.g., man’s 
sorrows, joys, endeavours, aesthetic, delighte. death, etc. 
Pp. 114. 141 h May, 1930. 


1'OL.ITICS 


Svadhinata. SanLi, Pragati. Independence, Peace. 
Progress. By Bijayalal Chatterji. Pp. 12. 22nd June, 
1939. 

SaUra Batsar Parc. Kayekti Rajnaitik Prahandha. 
After Seventeen years. A few Essays on politics. By 
Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A., B.L. 

Bharat e Tred^Iuniy an Andolan. The Trade Union 
Movement in India. By Dharani Goswami. Pp. 38. 
28t.h March, 1939. 

Kamiunkkt 0 Kangres. The Communist and the 
Congresss. Pp. 7. 

Kangrestr Kathn. Information about Congress. 
IT’ 29. 25th December, 1939. 

Kangreser Katha. Part. II. Information about 
Congress. Pp. 31. 8th January, 1939. 

Marks-vad-Lenin. Marxism by Lenin. Trs by 
Pumendu Dastidar. Pp. 2+5+58. 6th March, 1939. 

Krishaker Katha. Topics concerning the Agricul- 
turist. By Muzaf-far Ahmed. Pp. 1+48. 6th March. 
1939. 

Samajtantravader Biksha. Teachings of Socialism. 
By Sannt Raha. Pp. 22. 26th January, 1939. 

Bengali Drama 

Srimadhitmdan. By Balai Chand Mukherjee (Bana- 
phul). A short play depicting the principal incidents 
in the life of the Bengali poet Michael Madhusudan 
Dutta. Pp. 1+2+184. 25th April, 1939. 

Heuoion 

Shahid Sammrat-Hajrat Hochhedn (Rah). Hazrat 
Hosain, the Emperor of martyn. By Ali Akbar Qaderi, 
B.A. Pp. 2+2+70. 3rd February, 1939. 

Pir Khanja. By M. K. Ali. Tlie spiritual guide. 
IT- 6+59. 2nd February, 1930. 

Adhyatmyatattver Alochana, Discussions on spiritual 
truth. By Amulya Chandra Ghosh. Pp. 8+108+88. 
20t.h April, 1939. 

Annada-Shanii. Blissful Peacse. Spiritual teaching 
in verse. Pp. 16. 16th May, 1930. 
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Ajiandorvani. Joyful Message. Contains philo- 
sophical and spiritual teachings in venae. Pp. 16. 15th 
May, 1939. 

Pauraniki, Topics derived from the Furanas. By 
Dines Chandra Sen (Rai Bahadur, Kavisekhar, D.Litt.). 
21st March, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Eslamer Siksha O Saundaryya, The Teachings and 
Beauty of Islam. Part I. Pp. 1+124. 10th March, 
1939. 6th ed. 

Sri Sri Sani O Sri Sri Satyanarayan Fancfiali. 
Verses for recitation about Sani (Saturn) and Satya- 
narayan. By Gagan Chandra Ghosh. Pp. 4+4. 13th 
March, 1939. 

Radha Krishna Vilas arthat Sri Sri Radhakrishner 
Brajalila, Diversions of Radha and Krishna, that is the 
sports of Radha and Krishna at Vraja. By Jaynarayan 
Mukherji. Pp. 119. 11th April, 1939. 4th ed. 

Kevo Ami Krishchiyan Hailam. Why I became *a 
Christian ? Pp. 4. 6th April, 1939. 

Mahatma Trailangaswamir Jivan charit 0 Tanhar 
Vpadesh. Biography of Mahatma Trailanga Swami and 
his teachings. By Krishnananda Saraswati. Pp. 
1+3+186. 10th May, 1939. 

Khrishchiyan Dhnrmer Siksha Pranali O Sakachar. 
The i»iethod of teachings of Christianity and the 
companion. Part I. Pp. 1+3+69. 9th May, 1939. 

Manasar Bhasan, The Immersion of Manasa 
(the Snake-goddess). Pp. 82. 11th April, 1939. Re- 
vised edition. 

MatrivanL Words of tlie Mother. Trs. by Nalini- 
kanta Gupta. Contains a Bengali version of selected 
pieces from a work of that name attributel to Sri Ma 
and two French works entitled “ Quclques Paroles ** and 
^'Quelques Prieres.*' Pp. 1+31. 12th June, 1939. 

Meycdcjn- Vartakatha. Stories of vows observed 
by girls. Ed. by Hari Charaii Deva Sarma. Pp. 2+76. 
14th April, 1939. 

Bangnla Morsiya. Lamentation songs in Bengali. 
By Muhammad Muhsen Ullah. Songs lamenting the 
martyrdom of Hosain, grandson of Prophet Muhammad. 
Pp. 32. 6th April, 1939. 

Nurer Haoya. Air of heavenly light. By Nuri. 
Praises the Quran and Prophet Muhammad. Pp. 20. 
2l6t January, 1939. 

Baudha Dharma 0 Sahitya. Buddhist religion and 
literature. By Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. Pp. 1+1+ 
102. 27th May, 1939. 

Navayuger Niti O Dhama. Morality and Religion 
of the new age. By Rajani Kanta Guha, MA. Pp. 37. 
13th May, 1939. 

Brahma Sammilan Samaj 0 Milanvumtra. Union 
of Brahmo Samaj and the “Mantra” (the m3rstic for- 
mula) of union. By Satis Chandra Chakra varti. Pp. 
16. 2nd June, 1939. 

Utsovanjali. 1939. PaImfnI offering at the festival. 
1939. By Satiah Chandra Chnkravarty. Pp. :i+64. 
19th April, 1939. 

Safyn-ratna, The jewel of truth. By Satish ChvSn- 
dra Chakravarty. Contains the purport of number of 
selected Brahmo religious If^^fciires and sermons. Pp. 3+ 
117. 10th April, 1939. 2nd ed. 

^rahmaprema-Sudhasivdhn, Aradhana^misritn Prar^ 
thanavali Tlie Oceaii of the Nectar of Love for Brahma. 
Prayers combined with worshipe. By Sitanath Tattva- 
bhushan. Pp, 12+214. 15th May, 1939. 

Amritn^^agar. Ocean of Nectar. By Sivanarayan 
Swami, Srimat Paramahanaa. Religious and various 
other instructions. Pp. 4+6+324. 22nd May, 1939. 
4th ed. 

Abalya-'Taposvini Bangali Meye. A Bengali girl 
given to asceticism from her childho^. By Suraja Devi. 


Life of a saintly lady named Gauri Puri Devi alios Sri. 
Sri Gauri Ma, Pp. 16+224. 10th April, 1939. 

Dharma-Jivaner Rathe Man Sarathi. Mind — the 
Charioteer in the Chariot of Religious Life. By Suren- 
dra Sasi Gupta. Pp. 12. 18th April, 1939. 

Tinti Galpa. Three short stories from the Bible 
in Bengali. Pp. 32. 19th April, 1939. 

Valmiki-Ramayan. The Ramayana by Valmiki. 
Part v^^I. Trs. by Sisir Kumar Niyogi, M.A., B.L. Pp. 
293-340. 18th February, 1939. 

Jis^ir Jivani O Kathamrita. The Life and the nec- 
tar of the words of Jesus. Trs. by Rfimanath Palit. I’p„ 
1+162. 10th April. 1939. 

SCIKNCK (NaTUII/VL AND OtHEr) 

Atiter Katha Pratham O Dvitiya Khanda. iPrithu 
vi O Gachhpala). Story of the Past. Parts I and II. 
By Hemcndra Kumar Bhattacharyya, M.A. Pp. 1+2 
+103. 12th May, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Travels and Voyages 

Pcuichimer Yatri. The Traveller bound for the 
West. By Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. An account of 
the author’s visit to a few cities of Europe in the year 
1935. Pp. 1+188. ist April, 1939. 

Arabic and Bengali — Religion 

Banganuvad Koran Sharif, Bengali Translation of 
the Holy Quran. Trs. by Muhammad Naqibuddiu Khan, 
Para V. Pp. 217+270+2. 12th April, 1939. 

Koran Sharif. The Holy Quran Para (Chapter 1). 
Bengali translation of the Holy Quran. Trs. by Muham- 
mad Abdul Hakim and Muhammad Ali Hosain. Pp. 
4+14+60 16th December, 1922. 

Bengali and English— Biography 

Manishi Bholanath Chandra, Bholanath Chandra,, 
the thinker. Biography of the late Bholanath Chandra 
By Manmath Nath Ghosh, M.A., F.S.S., F.R.i!iB. Pp. 
3+2+283+8. 28th April, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Bengali and English — ^Language 

The Beginners BengaJi-English Dictionary. By 
Subal Chandra Mitra. rp. 2+1+396. 14th March, 
1939 7th ed. 

Benoau and English— Medicine 

Abater Prathamik Pratividhan. First Aids to the 
Injured. 12th May, 1939. 

Bengau and English — Miscellaneoitb 

Tirthankar. Saints. By Dilip Kumar Ray. A 
account of the author’s conversations and correspon- 
dence with Romain Holland. Bertrand Russel, Gandhi, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo Ghosh on art, 
music, poetry, philosophy of life. Yoga and other topics. 
Pp. 6+402. 12th June, 1939. 

Sangitacharyya Kaliprasanna Bandyopddkyaya, 
Smriti-TaT})an. The late Kaliprasanna Banerji. Profes- 
sor of Music. Memorial ofiterings. Pp. 23. 12th June, 
1939. 

Bengali and Engush— Politics 

Senapali Gandhi. Gandhi, the General. By Bijay 
Lai Chatterjee. Pp. 1+1+55. 12th May, 1939. 

Bengali and English— Religion 

Lord Buddha and His Message. A collection of 
short essays on Buddha and Buddhism by Rabindranath 
Tagore, Ramananda Chatterjee, Hirendra Nath Dutta, 
Riirendranath Tagore, Indira De\n Choudhurani and Asit 
Kumar Haidar. Compiled by Srimati Roma Devi. Pp 
24. 2nd May, 1939. 
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BeNQAU and MAlTHILl—IUiUGlON 

Mahajan PadamlL Chandidaa 0 Vidyap ii, Flarts 
I and II. Ed. Prainathanath Ghatterji. ». 6+162. 
11th April, 1039. 15th ed. 

Bengali and Pali— Religion 

Buddhadever Upadea* Teachings of Buddha. By 
Dharmapala (Anagerika). Pp. 73. 28th April, 1939. 
.2nd ed. 

Bengali and Persian— Poetby 

RvbaiyatrirSaifuddin Bakharjee, Quairaina oj Saij- 
uddin Bakkarjee. Original Persian text with metrical 
Bengali translation, together with a short life of the 
poet. Trs. by Azaharul Islam, B.A. iPp. 6+30. 24th 
December, 1938. 

Bengali and Persun— Rbugion 

Barakater Nur (Akayede Barkaiiya). Light of 
Blessings. (Tenets of Barakiya sect.). Parts I and II. 
By Muhammad Aftabuzzaman (Shaikh Shah). Pp. 8 
+218. 10th June, 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit— Language 

Kavya-Vickar. Analysis of Poems. By Surendra 
N^ath Das Gupta. Pp. 3+18+7+276. 1st April, 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrii’— Misceluneous 

Vivaha Va Oupakurvana Brahmacharyya. Marri- 
age or The State of a household Brahmacharin. By 
Chintaharan Chatterjee, Vedantasastri Tattvanidlii. Pp. 
5+37. 1st December, 1938. 

Brahman^Parichay. Information about the Brah- 
mans. By Mahendra Chandra Kavyatirtha, Sankhyar- 
nava. Pp. 3+1+9+C8. 4th May, 1939. 

Nutan Purnachandra Panjika 0 Dairektari. San 
1346 Sal. New Puriia Chandra Almanac and Directory 
for the year 1346 sal or 1939-40 AD, with miscellaneous 
information. Pp. 464+232. 3rd April, 1939, 

Bengali and Sanskrit— Miscellaneox;s 

Hiranyakasipu-vaimr llihas. History of the family 
of Hirayakasipu. By Sahaji (Sri). Pp. 30. April, 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit^ Philosophy 

Satyalokam. The Light of Truth. By Satyadev. 
(Brahmarshi, Sri Sri). Pp. 4+35+37. 6tli April, 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit— Religion 

Sadhantaltva Vichar. Discourse on the Secrets of 
Worsliip. By Bama Charan Basil (Bhagavatratna), Pp. 
24+176. 31st May, 1939. 

Upasanatattva. The Secrets of Worship. By Girin- 
dra Nath Vedantratna. Pp. 89. 25th March, 1939. 

Gitar Kaiha. Topics of the Gita. Pp. 1+107. 28th 
March, 1939. 

Vividha Vichar. Various Discussions. Part I, By 
Haridas De. Pp. ^9. 6th May, 1939. 

Puja, Worship. By Jnanauanda Dev, Srimat Ava- 
dhut. Pp. 1+109, 26th April, 1939. 

Jnana^Veda. Veda which is knowledge. Part III. 
A collection of selected Vedic hymns. Compiled by 
Durgadas Lahiri. Pp. 144. 27th February, 1939. 

Ramayanbodh Va Valmikir Atmaprakaa. Realiza- 
rion of the Ramayana or The Self revelation of Valmiki 


(the Poet). By Kunjeswar Misra, L.MJ3. Pp. 36+501. 
18th May, 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit— Relkuon 

Mahabharatam. Kamaparva. The Kama Portia. 
Part V. Ed. by Mahamahopadhyaya Haridas Siddhanta- 
vagisa Bhattacharyya. Pp. 513^. 10th March, 1039. 

The Kama Parva. Part VI. Pp. 641-768. 

3rd April, 1939. 

Part VIL Pp. 769-806. 2nd June, 1939. 

Sangathan. Organisation. By Matilal Ray. Dwells 
on the necessity for a moral regeneration of Indane. 
Pp. 70. 4th April, 1939. 

Saavala Bhikharir Apurva Chayan. (Sri Hari nam 
Mahatta). The wonderful selections of the begger for 
all time. Compiled by Sasvata Bhikhari. Pp. 8+97. 
13th May. 1939. 

Srimadbhagavadgita. Ed. by Swarai Santadas Babaji 
Brajavidehi. Pp. 7-j-521. 29th May, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Srimadvagavadgita. Part I. Edited by Nalini 
Kanla Brahma, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 30th August, 1938. 

Part IL Pp. 16th September, 19^. 

Part 111. 1st May, 1938. 

Srimadbhagavatam. The Srimadhhagavata. Part 
VII. Ed. by Swami Dhananjaydas Tarkatarka-Vyaka- 
ranatirtha anti Nrisinhadas Basil. Ist June, 1939. 

Part VIII. 17th June, 1939. 

Part IX. 26th June, 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit— Religion 

Stutikummanjali. A Palmful of Flower offering of 
Hynius, Compiled and trans. By Gobindlal Banerji 
Kaviratna. Pp. 116. Ist April, 1939. 

Benoali, English and Sanskrit— Philosophy 

AdrMta 0 Puruahakar. Destiny and Free Will. 
By Akhil Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., B.L. Pp. 2+1+188. 
Isi April, 1939. 

Sankhya Parichaya, Introduction to the Sankhya 
(Philosophy). By Hirendra Nath Datta M.A., B.L., 
Vedantaratna. Pp. 6+362. 1st May, 1939. 

Bengali, Engush and Sanskrit— Religion 

Visva-Nabir Viava^Sanskar, Reformation of the 
World by the Prophet of the World. By Abul Husain 
Bhattacharyya,. K.tJJ. Pp. 4+64. 20th February. 1939. 

Shrimad Bhdgavad-Qita, (Upanishad). Cnapter 
IL Prof. A. Bhattacharyya, Shastri, Vedantatirtha, MA. 
and Prof. D. Chakravarti. M.A., B.L., Kavya-Vyakaran- 
lirtha. Pp. 36+100. 23rd August, 1938. 

Bengali, English and Santhali— Language 

Sarva Brihat Sanotali Bhaaha Sikaha, Learning of 
Santali Language unabridged. By Golam Rasul Khond- 
kar. Pp. 48. 16th April, 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit— Poetry 
Megha-Dutam. The Cloud-Meissenger. Ed. by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haridas Siddhantavagis Bhattachaiyya. 
Pp. 10+269. 12th June, 1939. 

Bbngam and Sanskrit— Religion 

Prathamik Upaaana Sikaha, The Primaiy Book of 
Prayers. Part I. By Somes Chandra Sarmaray. Pp. 
16. 6th February, 1989. 



THE TURNING POINT IN THE WORLD WAR 


By “ REALIST 


Since the War has developed into a serious 
conflict between the Imperio-democratic 
Government of Britain and the Fascist dictator- 
ships of Germany and Italy, the fondly-cherished 
dream of a short war has been shattered to the 
ground. There is no more spectacular triumph 
after triumph by the Nasi victors. The much 
expected invasion of England has proved to be 
too difficult a task to be attempted light-hearted- 
ly. With the opening of the perspective of a 
long-term war, the conflict has taken the form 
of a serious business. Both the parties arc 
weighing carefully the great risk they arc taking 
in plunging headlong into a long-drawn war 
by the very logic of the. developing situation. 
But as the prospect of an early peace is fading 
away, there is no other alternative for the com- 
mon people of Britain than to face the future 
with determination and alertness. TTierefore, 
the question of choosing reliable allies in this 
war against the Fascist powers may well become 
a decisive factor in turning the scales of th<' 
war. 

In order to make that choice, it would bo 
necessary to clearly realise and precisely differ- 
entiate the forces that are being arrayed at this 
period of history for and against the Fascist 
states both objectively and subjectivtdy. TTierf 
are sufficient indications that events are moving 
in a direction which, if not arrested in time, 
may spell disaster for the remaining strongholds 
of capitalist democracy. 

The centre of gravity of the war has shifted 
to the Balkans, to the Mediterranean, to- the 
Middle East. Hitler has abandoned for the 
time being his previous plan of invasion of 
Britain. In .spite of mobilising all available 
forces for that purpose along the entire coast 
lines of France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark 
and Noru'ay, he changed his mind at the 
eleventh hour. If we can correctly account for 
that important change of front, we may be able 
to see the division of forces that is taking place 
behind these strategic war manoeuvred. 

Although the British R.A.F. has given a 
splendid accoimt of its fighting capacity and 
the British Navy has successfully withstood 
the German offensive, yet that can not be a 
sufficient reason to account for this change of 
front. Because the fact remains that Hitler in 


consultation witli the German military command 
deliberately planned to invade England in spite 
of the known resistance of the British air and 
naval forces. There is no decisive fact to con- 
clude that he would not have taken that risk 
if some other important factors had iiot inter- 
fered with his plan. 

So we must find out what actually 
prevented him from taking that fateful step. 
The answer may well be found in the developing 
Balkan situation, in the rapid extension of the 
Soviet sphere of influence along the entire 
western frontiers of Germany. If we just look 
at the map, we will at once realise the strateme 
importance of Rumania, Bulgaria, .Tiigoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey, particularly after the Soviet 
domination of Finland, Estonia. Tjatvia, Lithua- 
nia, half of Poland, Bessarabia and Bukovina. 

Although Fascist Germany was comix'lled 
by adverse circumstances to conclude a non- 
aggression Pact with the Soviet Union, yet there 
arc sufficient realiablc facts to indicate that its 
dictator has been ven'^ much unea^ to find its 
ideological enemy gaining steadily in power and 
consolidating its position at its expenst . The 
swift Sovictisation of so many neighbouring 
states was, indeed, an eye-opener to Hitler. As 
for Mussolini, he has all along been sceptical 
about the Soviet-German Pact. However, he 
had no other alternative than to swallow the 
bitter pill for the time being. But the occu- 
pation of Bessarabia and Bukovina and the 
Soviet penetration in Rumania were enough to 
change the Italo-German attitude of tacit 
acquiscence to the Soviet advance into that of 
active intervention. 

Rumania is certainly vciy important for 
Germany not only for petroleum but also be- 
cause it is the only possible direct outlet to the 
Black Sea. Bulgaria is also a Black Sea region. 
It is pro-German, too. But Germany cannot 
reach it without passing through either Rumania 
or Jugoslavia. The increasing Soviet influence 
in Rumania might have also persuaded Bulgaria 
to come to a close alliance with the Sov’ct 
Union, as its very geographical position would 
have made Italy and Germany helpless in giving 
it any effective aid except through Jugoslavia. 
All this would have given Russia an upper hand 
in the Balkans as well as in the Black Sea. 
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Evidently, Germany and Italy could not permit 
that. Hitler saw through the Soviet game and 
rightly apprehended that he would be in a help- 
less position to resist the Soviet penetration in 
those re^ons in the event of his deadly engage- 
ment with England, which must have called 
forth all the combined forces of Germany and 
Italy. 

Therefore, Hitler preferred to deal with the 
Balkan situation first and to ascertain the real 
attitude of the IJ.S.S.R. before he could take 
that fateful step which would be difficult to 
retrace. The Fascist Hitler did not also want 
to mar the prospect of a possible fascist peace 
with Britain before he could be assured of 
petroleum and other necessary resources of 
Rumania as well as of the continuation of the 
Soviet Non-aggression and Trade Pacts. The 
postponement of the invasion would mean that 
in the event of a possible Soviet hostility, he 
would be still in a position to choose between 
a decisive war with Britain and a war with the 
Soviet Union with the tacit support or even 
active support of the former. Hitler would also 
be in a far better position to deal with the Soviet 
Union, to resist its farther penetration and 
persuade the realist Stalin to continue his 
neutrality and even to enter into a closer eco- 
nomic co-operation with Germany to their 
mutual advantage. Therefore, Hitler lost no 
time and with his characteristic speed occupied 
Rumania for all practical purposes and sent a 
sharp note to the U.S.S.R. to proceed no farther 
in that direction. At the same time he was 
prudent (inough to recognise the Soviet sphere 
of influence in those regions where Russia may 
be vitally concerned for its own objective. 

Viewed in this light, the recent Italo- 
German military alliance with Japan assumes a 
greater significance in increasing the bargaining!; 
capacity of Germany. To unfearth the buried 
anti-Comintern Pact and give it a new life even 
at the risk of Soviet hostility is a fine diplomatic 
manamvre. Hitler may not have any illusion 
about the Soviet intention not to aid him to 
victor>^ But as a dispassionate realist and 
.shrewd diplomat he may well count upon the 
possibility that for different reasons altogether 
Stalin may not stand in his way of or may even 
encourage him in precipitating a decisive clash 
with Britain while the Soviet Union would go 
on consolidating its position and increasing its 
formidable strength. There is no valid reason 
to believ(i that Hitler does not know the risk 
he is running by further strengthening the Soviet 
Union which may well intervene at any oppor- 
tune moment in future in frustrating his aim. 
But he also faipws only too well that he cannot 
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afford to risk immediate hostility with Russia, 
which ineans not only a war on two fronts but 
also active participation of Turkey and possibly 
of Jugoslavia against Italy and Germany. 

Therefore, Hitl(3r and Mussolini, possibly 
at the Brener meeting, decided to precipitate 
matters in the Balkans by the invasion of 
Greece in order to persuade the Soviet Union to 
define more clearly its attitude towards Germany 
and to compel Jugoslavia and Turkey to choose 
between one side or the other. Hitler wanted to 
achieve that end by the militaiy alliance with 
Japan, by presenting to the Soviet Union the 
gloomy possibility of a war on two fronts in 
Europe and Asia and a perspective of a Fascist 
peace with Britain sooner or later. In that 
eventuality, Stalin would be left to choose either 
an imminent clash with Germany and Japan at 
a great risk or a closer economic co-operation 
with Germany in spite of continuance of 
Russia's diplomatic neutrality, which may go 
a long way not only in gaining important con- 
cessions in the Black Sea without firing a single 
shot but also in driving Turkey to the arms of 
Russia. That would in turn lead to the Soviet 
guarantee of the Turkish independence and a 
joint Turko-Soviet control over the Dardanelles, 
which is so very strategically important for the 
safety of the U.S.S.R. as well as for the 
operations of the Soviet Navy. The U.S.S.R. can 
well adopt the latter course without compromi- 
sing its ideal and objective in any way. It would 
not be, therefore, difficult to foresee what the 
shrewd Russian diplomat would choose in that 
eventuality, particularly if he cannot rely on 
any doubtful guarantee of British imperialists 
or on American goodwill. 

Indeed, this is a very shrewd military 
manoeuvre on the part of the fascist dictators. 
In spite of unexpected Italian reverses there is 
no fact of decisive importance to conclude that 
the invasion of Greece was not undertaken with 
the approval of Hitler. Hitler might have well 
counted on the eventual collapse of the pro-fascist 
general Metaxas following the initial success 
of the Italian offensive. Surely he did not 
expect so stiff and effective a resistance on the 
part of a small power like Greece and almost 
incredible defeats of the Italian army, however 
unpri^pared it might have been. At any rate 
this offensive has helped Hitler to study its 
reactions no the foreign policy of Jugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, Turkey and Russia and to estimate 
in time how far and under what circumstances 
it can count upon their neutrality or active 
support and rely on the fighting capacity of 
Italy. It is also too early to predict any lasting; 
victory of Greeoi^* 
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The decisive fact of the situation is the? 
real attitude of the Soviet Union towards the 
war and the nature of its neutrality in relatior. 
to Germany and Great Britain. Obviously 
Stalin is not at all sure of British support in the 
event of a possible clash with Germany. He 
still finds no valid reason to rely on any verbal 
guarantee by the present British Cabinet, cons- 
tituted as it is and led by one who has been, 
throughout his career, not only a most 
determined imperialist and clever demagogue 
but also bitterly antagonistic towards th\) 
Soviet Union. He has not forgotten the role of 
Churchill (also of Llyod George who is still' 
solidly behind him) in the war of intervention 
against the truimphant Russian Revolution. 
The presence in the Cabinet of some pronounced 
pro-fascists and well-known members of the 
Cleveden sot does not also inspire confidence. 
The fact also remains that in spite of putting 
a stop to the appeasement policy of Chamber- 
lain the Cabinet has not taken any effective 
step to disarm the Soviet suspichm and conclude 
an early alliance with the U.S.S.R. The mere 
fact of sending Sir Stafford Cripps to Russia 
is no indication of any radical change in the 
British policy towards the Soviet Union. On 
the contrary, his long presence in Mosco^^ 
without any material achievement to his credii 
rather indicates that the British Government i« 
not very anxious to effect any alliance with the 
U.S.S.R., although it may be interested to see 
that it maintains its declared neutrality. 

On the other hand, ch'ver diplomatic 
manceuvres to incite Russia and Germany against 
each other on the basis of the renewed anti- 
Comintern Pact and the maintenance of a huge 
Red army in the Rumanian frontiers and Black 
Sea regions, still continue. Recently, th(. 
realist Stafesynan was at a loss to understand 
why the British Government should protest 
against the Soviet participation in the Danubian 
Commission at this stage and jeopardise the 
prospect of a favourable alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. But the fact should be taken and 
interpreted as it is and not as it should be, 
TTiere was nothing unusual in the latest British 
move if we only remember some of the well- 
known facts in that connection. Significantly 
enough, during so long a period, neither British 
diplomacy nor realism permitted the de facto 
or de jure recognition of the incorporation pi 
those Baltic States in the U.S.S.R whidi wa^ 
effected by unanimous democratic votes of their 
respective Parliaments. No charge of invasion 
could be levelled against Russia in their cases. 
No British interests were involved. Yet Britain 
Tailed to recognise the accomplished fact. How- 


ever, Britain made a belated attempt to undo 
that blunder ostensibly. But the offer was too 
late and inadequate to influence the Russian 
policy materially. Molotov was practically on 
his way to Germany with a large retinue of 
Soviet officials to effect a closer economic co- 
operation with Germany to their mutual 
advantage. The German Economic Mission 
came to Moscow even before that. But nothing 
material was done to arrest the course. Even 
so late a recognition was neither preceded nor 
followed by actual recognition. The belated 
British guarantee not to participate in any war 
against the U.S.S.R. was backed by nothing 
material. It ought to have preceded at least by 
actual recognition of the Sovietised Baltic States 
and of the Soviet interests in the Black Sea and 
Dardcnelles for its own safety. It was under 
British pressure that Turkey ventured to reject 
the Soviet pioposal regarding the control of the 
Black Sea through I he Dardenellcs. If there is 
no British design against Russia, there is no 
valid reason cither for Britain or even for 
Turkey to reject the Soviet proposal. Turkey 
could have well relied on the guarantee of the 
Soviet Union, the only country that has conti- 
nuously helped licr to the present position of 
power and vantage. But Britain did nothing 
to undo that blunder and disarm the Soviet 
suspicion. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
British offer failed to achieve the desired end. 

Under the circumstances the conclusion is 
irresistible that the present Cabinet does not 
really care much for an Anglo-Soviet Alliance, 
as it still fondly hopes to combat the menace 
with ttie American alliance and does not also 
want to commit itself to a position which may 
ultimately react against its own vested interests. 
If Stalin is not accused- of a pro-fascist tendency, 
it is really difficult to see what else can possibly 
stand in the way of an early Anglo-Soviet 
Alliance which can decidedly turn the table 
against Hitler and Mussolini and give a crushing 
blow to two foremost fascist states. 

Therefore, if nothing material is done on 
the part of Britain to arrest this course, Stalin 
may, in the given situation, realise that he has 
nothing to lose but much to gain by continuing 
Russia's diplomatic neutrality and closer eco- 
nomic co-operation with Germany, which would, 
in effect, help in prolonging the deadly war to 
the vital weakening of all the first class imperial- 
ist and fascist powers, while it would be quite 
free with its growing strength to intervene in 
any opportune moment according to its ideal 
and objective. The Russian foreign policy and 
the line of action recommended by the Third 
International make it abundantly clear that 
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Stalin is extremely reluctant to join the war in 
favour of Britain even to turn the war into a 
real people's war against Fascism as such, un- 
less and until 'he is, at least, sure of the British 
guarantee and goodwill towards the Soviet 
Union. 

Japan has already fallen in line with the 
German foreign policy. An important general 
has also been sent to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union. A Japanese Military Mission is on tlu' 
way to Germany. The Anglo-American Alliance 
to the extent of military co-operation in the Far 
East and in the East Indies is compelling Japan 
to come to an understanding with Russia despite 
its anti-Soviet bias and fascist outlook. But 
the Chinese impasse stands in the way. Without 
the settlement of the Chinese question there is 
very little possibility of any reliable under- 
standing between Japan and Russia in the event 
of a war between Japan and America. That 
understanding will mean nothing more anrl 
nothing less than the Soviet neutrality as the 
U.S.S.R. cannot possibly be a party to the 
exploitation of any country, far less of China. 
But adverse circumstances may persuade Japan 
to pay the price of that neutrality which is 
vitally necessary for its safety in the event of a 
clash with America. Japan cannot possibly 
fight America and Russia at the same time. 
The Japanese statesmen realise it and that is 
why (hey are so eager to conclude an effective 
non-aggression pact with Russia. American 
observers in th(‘ Far East recently reported to 
the American Press that weighty opinion is 
gaining ground in high circles in Japan about 
the costly and profitless character of the pro- 
longed Sino-Japanese war. The Japanese 
Military Command know very well that they 
could not break the Chinese will to fight for 
national independence even when China had 
fought almost singlehanded. The prospect of 
any decisive victory is as distant as ever. The 
opening of the Burma Road and the American 
loan would only stiffen the Chinese determina- 
tion to continue the war. Japan, faced with a 
possible war wdth U.S.A. and Britain, cannot 
but view that development with alarm. No 
doubt, the Japanese peace terms have been 
rejected by the Chinese Republic and Japan, 
to keep up its prestige, has set up a puppet 
Government in China. But prestige cannot long 
stand in the way of a growing need of the hour. 
As the danger of a war with U.S.A. becomes 
imminent, Japan may be driven not only to 
conclude a non-aggression pact with the U.S.S.R. 
but also to settle the Chinese question through 
the Soviet med’ation on terms, honourable to 
the nationalist China. The Japanese occupation 
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of strategic positions in Indo-China also shows 
that the Japanese military attention is being; 
drawn elsewhere. The military alliance with 
Italy and Germany is itself a pointer to the 
Japanese aspirations in the East Indies, even 
possibly in Australia and Bunna which they 
may hope to fulfil with less difficulty while 
Britain will be engaged in a deadly conflict in 
Europe, in Africa, in the Mediterranean and i;'. 
the Middle East. The ambitious Japan may 
risk even a war with the U.S.A. if it can neutra- 
lise Russia and come to terms with China. That 
is a possibility w'hich cannot be easily ruled out. 
if we take a realistic view of the recent deve- 
lopments and events are allowed to move in the 
same direction. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese failure to terrorise 
or pacify China and specially (he unexpected 
Italian reverses seem to have arrested the pro- 
cess for the time being. The spectacular march 
of the Gre(>k army and the rCcent British 
successes in some offensives might have stiffened 
the attitude of Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Turkey 
towards Germany to a certain extent. But that 
is because Germany has not yet come in aid of 
Italy. But Germany can not long remain a 
spectator. Sooner or later Hitler must stem the 
tide of the Greek advance. Evidently, the 
Soviet Union does not permit the victorious 
march of the German army through Bulgaria in 
the Black Sea rcg’ons. A one-and-half-million 
Red Army is reported to be standing face to face 
with the German army of equal number across 
the frontiers. Yet it vrould be well to remember 
that a far-reaching economic co-operation 
between the two countries has just t)ecn materi- 
alised. There are indications that negotiations 
are still proceeding. Possibly the Soviet Union 
is still marking time and awaiting the fate of 
Greece and Hitler's next move. Hitler has al- 
ready offered to recognise the Black Sea as the 
Soviet sphere of influence. But the Soviet Union 
is said to have replied that it is interested “ not 
in sphere of influence but in sphere of security.” 
So the gulf is obviously not so unbridgeable. If 
Hitler can succeed in neutralising Russia in his 
next offensive in these regions, it would be an 
uphill task for Britain to defend Greece. Mean- 
while, he may compel Jugoslavia to* permit the 
passage of German army to Greece. Therefore, 
ere long the defence of Greece would be the most 
vital problem for Britain, as it is almost certain 
that the breakdown of the Greek resistance 
would drive not only Bulgaria and Jugoslavia 
in the arms of Hitler but also Turkey in a 
closer alliance with the Soviet Union. However, 
Britain need not be afraid of a closer alliance 
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between Turkey and Russia if it can secure the 
latter’s goodwill. 

Therefore, if the British j^ople be not 
aufficiently conscious of the grave dangers of this 
eourse of development, of the disastrous conse- 
quences of the British policy towards tlie Soviet 
Union and fail to assert and make their voice 
felt, it may be too late to arrest this course. 
The British Cabinet, dominated by the Conser- 
vative Party, may well hesitate to prefer an 
alliance with the Soviet Union. They may fear 
to strengthen even their own people lest thej’ 
endanger the vested interests of the privileged 
few whose spokesmen many of them are. They 
may well dread the consequences of dcmocrati- 
sation of war efforts in India which cannot be 
made effective without a radical revision of the 
colonial imperialist policy. But the British 
people who would really suffer, in the ultimate 
analysis, m the event of a possible militarj- 
collapse, should not fail to see the grave risk 
their Government is running by antagonising 
the Soviet Union, by failing to win over the 
peoples of their own Empire owing to the con- 
tinuation of their imperialist policy. They 
should realise that they are endangering theii 
very freedom by permitting anti-Soviet elements 
to dominate the situation. Nothing should stand 
in the way of an immediate alliance with the 
Soviet Union, as it can alone save Greece, Turke> 
mid the Balkan States from the iron embrac-.- 
of the fascist aggressors and give a crushing 
defeat to the fascist designs. Even if Americ:i 


can be ultimately persuaded to declare war 
against the Fascist states, surely it would take 
time to persuade the American people to that 
course and secure their full co-operation, which 
may well culminate in a war with Japan as well. 
Meanwhile, Britain would have to fight almost 
singlebanded against the combined offensives 
of Italy and Germany commanding the resources 
of Europe. If the British ministers are half as 
convinced realists as the anti-Soviet Hitler, the^ 
ou^t to ponder deeply before allowing their 
anti-Soviet bias to gain the upperhand in taking 
that grave risk. The future would show whe- 
Uier the deeper class antagonism would prevail 
and they would prefer to take all the risk to have 
a victory, if possible, with the American aid, 
or a fascist peace, if not, but without the aid of 
the Soviet Union and other revolutionary forces. 
In an 5 f case, the British people should realise 
the gravity of the situation and exert sufBcient 
pressure for the elimination of pro-fascist and 
anti-Soviet elements from all key-positions and 
reconstruction of the Cabinet and for the con- 
clusion of an effective Anglo-Soviet alliance, 
which alone can be a safe and sure guarantee 
not only against a possible defeat but also 
against a possible fascist peace which would sea! 
their fate for a long time to come. They musi 
therefore, act and act courageously before it is 
too late. 


31st Janiiai-y. 1941 




A FEW VESTIGES OF OLD TRIBAL FORMS IN 

The Khasi Habitat 

By TAEANATH LAHIRI, b.a. 



Everybody, familiar with the a b c of the 
aboriginal peoples of India, knows the Khasis, 
at least by name. They number about two and 
a half lakhs and reside in what is known as the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills District. This region 
is an irregular mass of hills and plateau thrown 
up during the early convulsions of the earth 
some million years ago. The capital of Assam 
IS situated at the centre of these hills at Shillong 
which draws a fair number of visitors from out- 
side every year. Cherrapunji, having the 
highest record of rainfall, is also in this district. 
Studded with orchards and verdure, beautiful 
waterfalls and long vistas of trees, it hums with 
fashionable sight-seers each autumn and spring. 
To most of these pleasure-seekers, the thick- 
calved, square-built people w*ho inhabit this 
land, are often no more than a part of the show- 
room of Nature which they come to see. 

An Old Tribe 

But they arc no mere curios. They have 
been living and moving on the earth from time 
immemorial and bear on them the stamp of social 
forms through which hiimanily has passed in 
the course of its long and chequered career. 
Mcej)ting what we gather from obscure legends 
nothing is known about their abode before they 
came to live on these hills. Lt. Colonel P. R. T. 
Oiirdon, C.S.I., \yho served for a considerable 
period as Commissioner of the Assam Valley 
Districts and also acted as Honorary Director 
of Ethnography, is of opinion that the Khasis 
are ^ an offshoot of the Mon people of Further 
India w'ho migrated into Assam long long ago. 
Whatever that may be, the Kliasis supply a 
glaring instance which completely nullifies the 
pet idea of some scholars who assert that tlio 
l>resent form of property is eternal and coeval 
with the world. It has been shown by many 
writers on tribal life in different parts of the 
world that property, as understood today, is 
neither eternal nor inherent in the possessive 
mstmet of man. In Aimmt Society^ that 
brilliant study of the American tribes, Lewis 
Morgan reveals this truth in dealing with 
the details of tribal ^ life. The Iroquois of 
Morgan may not be within our reach, but there 
are numerous tribal communities in Ind^ whom 


we frequently come in contact with, the story 
of whose life will corroborate this fact. 

To peep into the Khasi life one should, 
however, step out from Shillong. Shillong is of 
recent growth, and the tribal forms there have 
broken down and have got mixed up with other 
forms due to the play of powerful extraneous 
forces. But, away from Shillong, in remote 
parts of the hills, in the depths of the yawning 
gorges, scattered throughout the Siemships or 
Khasi States, there are still vestiges of tribal 
life, though pure forms are nowhere to be 
seen as a result of the operation of direct and 
indirect influences of sophisticated civilisation. 

Hunting 

The individual cannot be differentiated from 
the community. This is the chief characteristic 
of tribal life. Everything is owned and done in 
common. Hunting was man^s chief means of 
livelihood at an stage of society known socio- 
logically as “savage.” Survival of this state, 
tlumgh veiy rare, is still to be found in a few 
isolated places in the Khasi Hills. This does not 
imply that the Khasis are a hunting tribe. They 
outgrew that stage ages ago. Even with them 
limiting is a relic of the past. Lt. Colonel 
P. R. T. Guidon has given an account of these 
hunts. 

Having performed the egg-breaking cere- 
mony for selecting an auspicious day, a party 
of Khasis start for bunting with a number of 
dogs trained for the chase. There is division of 
labour. Some hold the dogs by leashes, some 
ser\^e as ki ktem, i.c., stops, at points of vantage in 
the jungle. The man who draws the first blood 
is called u nongsiaty and the second man who 
scores the hit is called n nongban. These hunt- 
ing parties are indcfatiguable and occasionally 
the chase lasts longer than a day. The weapons 
used by Khasi huntsmen consist of bows and 
arrows and spears. The game w’hen secured is 
divided among the members composing the party, 
each getting a piece of meat, the u rumgsiat and 
u nongban getting larger shares than the rest as 
rewards for their skill. 

Tenlibb op Land 

Land is an important factor with people 
who live a settled agricultural life. With agri- 




culture primitive communism begins to disappear 
and the life of the tribe enters upon tluj 
phase of collectivism. Individualism slowly 
creeps in and the ground is prepared for the 
appearance of the state of private property or 
ownership. Relics of this collectivism us regards 
ownership of land are to be found everywhere 
in the Kbasi Hills. Lt. Colonel Gurdon has 
^ven an account of it in his book, The Khasis, 
Land is classified by him as (a) public and ( 6 ) 
private. The former includes : 

(1) Ka ri Raj or Ka ri Sie7n or Crown J^and meant 
for the support of the King’s family and cannot be 
alienated. Persons who cultivate this land are not 
to pay any tax; “the relation of landlord and tenant 
between tlie latter and their chiefs being unknown.” 

(2) Ka ri Lyngdoh or land meant for the aupx)ort 
of the Lyngdohs or priests, and for the State pujahs. 

(3) Ri Shong or village land is the property of the 
village over w’hich inhabitants of other villages have no 
right. This is set opart for the supply of lire wood, 
thatching grass, etc. “Such lands can be cultivated by 
ryots of the village, but the latter possess only occupancy 
rights, and cannot transfer them.” 

(4) Ki'lawky'fiigtang are sacred groves from which 
timber cannot be cut except for cremation purposes. 
“They are the property of the villages.” 

Private land of : 

(1) Rai which has been acquir- 

ed by hidividuak aid which are to be distinguish- 
ed from clan lands described' below. They can be in- 
herited according to the Khasi law of entail. 

/ (2) Ri Kur is th^ land belongixxg to a whole clan. 
ThiB Ithasis can be divided into three msdn siib-tribes, 

2£hB0i proper; 4 be Hiyigkm.' Sach 


in turn consists of numerous clans (k/rr or jaid) . Th(? 
lands of . such clans — “a very largo proportion, cer- 
tainly of the high lands, is the j)ro})fTly of Ihe clan,”— 
are properly d(‘rnarcat('d by stone boundaiy murks. 

“ Tlie .mnnagt?r of the clan lands is the kui (inateV' 
nal nncle of the youngest daughter of the main family 
or the branch of the clan). ... All the members of 
the clan are, however, rntillod to sharf* in the ]>rodii(a’ 
of any of the clan lands, they may cultivate. No clan 
lands can be alienated without the con.sent of a durbar 
of the whole clan.” 

The system of land tenure in the Synteng, 
Lyngam or War regions is similar to the above 
system with variation in matters of detail. 

Absence of the Sense of Proprietary Righh’ 
IN Land 

Proprietary right, involving free sale and 
purchase of land, is still unknown in many places 
in these hills. At Cherrapunji, for example, one 
can enclose any unoccupied land and use it for 
the'' purpose of building houses or growing crops,, 
without any let or hindrance. The most striking 
feature about this is that this arouses nobodyV 
jealousy and none takes more land than i^^ 
necessary. People do not build a mansion even 
if theiT means permit them to do so. All people, 
rich -and poor, live tog^her, with little outer 
marks of distinction, in houses scattered through- 
out the village. How. long this state of thingf^ 
will last, it IS difficult to state, in view of the 

chan^g coii^itibtis in t^e 
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Umkrah stream near Mawlai 


KhaIsi States 

Another noteworthy feature of . the primi- 
tive i)eo])les is their strong love of self-rule. 
All the members take a direct part in the manage* 
inent of the communal affairs. . We know that 
the ancient Indo-Ai-yans used democratic methods 
in running their polity. Their scibhds and 
minitkts wielded considerable influence. And 
similar was the case with many other primitive 
pt'oples of India oven within historic times. 
1"hey liavc all passed into oblivion. But the* 
Kluisis, isolated in the north-cast corner of India, 
have somehow managed to exist and retain much 
of their democratic old forms. And this has 
Ixen possible largely because they have been 
allowed to live with their distinctive internal 
stems outside the limits of British India. 

But the numerous Siemships or states which 
arc in the Khasi bills cannot strictly be called 
>^tMtes. Apart from the question of the all im- 
iK)rtant sovereignty, none of them possess cither 
II police force or a standing army — the two 
invariable features representing the coercive 
limbs of civilized states. Indeed these have 
< 'listed so inseparably with the organisation of 
‘ih the historic states and been used r in the 
inierest of the dominant propertied class in 
society, that all states wi&in historic period 
<^annot but be viewed as the weapons of class 


fohhs of property and perpetuating the relaticm 
J)etwCcn the exploiter and the exploited. But in 
these hills, even today, a ruling propertied class 
cannot very well be distinguished; from the rest 
of the population. Cultivation in the hills is 
carried on by all the members of a family 
em])loying practically no hired hands, although 
in the orange orchards hired labour is employ^ 
iiow-a-days in an increasingly larger scale. 
Agriculture and a little of trade, however, have 
brought some inequality of wealth in the com- 
munity. Then, there is the clan aristocracy. 
Certain clans on account of their ancient lineage 
and closeness to the parent-stock and also for their 
distinguished service in some remote past are 
held in greater esteem and enjoy higher status 
and honour in the state dwrbars. The Khasi 
society marks the later transitional period of 
]>rimitive collectivism when coinmunal owner- 
ship begins to give way to private property. 
The Khasi states reflect this character. They 
are simply the mouthpiece of the organised clans 
and arc chiefly concerned with the administratiOBt 
of things which are of particular concern to ^ 
whole community. Necessarily their functiott 
and scope are rather limited. 

The clan or fcttr is the basis of these states.' 
A number of clans occupying a definite territory 
make up a state. The r^ht of taking part in the 
State IB net forfeitad evaii 
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A group of IQiasi girls with their khoh (loading basket) 


if a clan-member migi'ates to a different state. 
In the words of Mr. K. Cantlie, the present. 
Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills District : 

“ Khasifl who loavo a State and settle in another 
State do not as a mie abandon their t.i(|S with tla'ir 
kurs. Tliey retain their privileges in their old State, 
such as the right of voting and of attending durbar .” — 
Notes on Khasi Law. 

Now-a-days, due to the infiltration of new 
ideas the territorial basis of the state is supple- 
menting the clan basis. Citizenship on 
residential qualification is now extended to all 
Khasis. Conditions of naturalisation were 
formulated and duly accepted by the ■ Khasi 
National Durbar held at Shillong in March, 
1925. 

The head of the Khasi state is the Sietn or 
chief. The things which he is called upon to look 
after cannot be many in the very nature of 
things. Formerly he led his people in battles. 
But that is a thing of the past. His powers arc 
limited. "There is no written law among the 
Khasis. Everything must conform to age-old 
tradition and custom which prevents the Chief 
from doing anything of consequence without the 
consent of the executive council or dwhaw. The 
term durbar is used to .denote not only the exe- 
cutive council but also the much bigger electoral 
body, ■ The 'Si&msMp is not heredd^y ahd heir- 
appanats «;re ‘ibe is ^eied 


from certain venerable families, tlie method 
of election differing in different stales. In some 
states the voters do no more than confirm the 
selection of a special electoral body. In others, 
the entire adult male population take part in it. 
There is however a recognised rule of succession, 
and this is followed as closely as possible. The 
durbar or state executive also act as the represen- 
tative of the clans that compose the state. In 
Cherra state all the adult males vote to elect the 
electoral durbar which in turn elect the Chief. 
The general members of the clans living in this 
state are represented in the state durbar by the 
viantries of 12 aristocratic clans or Khadar Kur 
which consist of the following : 

1. Nongtraw 7. Jaidkliar 

2. Diengdoh 8. Shrieh 

3. Khongwir 9. Mawdkhap 

4. Dohling 10. Thatn 

5. Nongtariang 11. Nongrum 

6. Maj-iw 12. Umdor 

The formal investiture of the Chief takes 
place after the election and then he is endued in all 
solemnity with his powers and office. *He can 
cause a man to be imprisoned and impose fines 
as penalty. In matters judicial, he acts as the 
judge whhe the durbar, where also assemble all 
grown-up members of the clans, , acts as the 
jury. It is strictly enjoined that the Siem is to 
cany on s^te business fhrou^ the 

w Siews is. fia® ieiigio«s 
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head or lyngdoh, in most of the states, and as 
such he performs sacerdotal duties at different 
religious ceremonies. He has no legislative 
powers. The clans are governed in accordance 
with tradition and time-honoured customs. 

The state budget, in most catses, compared 
with that of any modern state is an impecuni- 
ous affair. The items of expediture include a 
paltry sum for repairs of bridle-paths and by- 
l)aths, charges for the upkeep of bazars, the cost 
of different ceremonies and functions and expenses 
for the support of the Chief and his family. 
The items of income also are not very imposing. 
The khrong or market toll forms one of the chief 
.sources of income, as there are a fair number 
of traders among the Khasis who regularly 
attend the important markets with their baskets 
of fruits, vegetables and sundry articles. The 
.SVewt ()'■ most of the states also receive what is 
known as pynsuk, literally meaning “gatification,” 
but it is su])posed to be a voluntary contribution, 
d'he income from the mj lands goes entirely to 
support the Chief’s family. But this is not con- 
siderable. Most of the Chiefs however have 
acquired extensive zaraindaries in the. British 
lutiimi plains and the income from them is often 
considerable. But the most striking feature of 
rile public finance is that in these states there 
is no system of taxation and hence no land 
rcvi'nue. 

Khasi Mothebs 

The narrative %vill remain incomplete 
without an account of the Khasi moth(>rs even 
if that be no better than a mere sketch. The 
status and authority of women in Khasi society 
is very remarkable. One is agreeably surprised 
at the free movement of the Khasi woman, her 


self-confident bearing and the active and digni- 
fied part she plays in all the spheres of social 
life. The Khasi daughter is no burden to the 
family. On the contrary, it is she who bears 
the family burden on her firm shoulders. 
At markets and shopping centres one will be 
amazed at the overwhelming preponderance of 
women over men. The Khasi woman is not 
only the mistress in the family but the 
substance behind the shadow of men’s activity 
in political affairs. The school of thinkers who 
opine that all communities have passed through 
the matriarchal stage of society will find strong 
evidence in their favour among the Khasis. The 
following facts give an index as to the position 
of women in Khasi society : (1) The clans trace 
their descent from an ancestress, literally mean- 
ing grandmother at the root. (2) The Siem is 
called U Kmie or male motlier, and the law of 
succession lays down that the son of the eldest 
uterine sister has the first claim to the Siemship. 
(3) The temporal power in some states, e.g., 
Kyrim, is delegated by the High Priestess to the 
Siem. (4) The Khasi law of inheritance follows 
the principle that women should inherit property 
{Bi-Kynti) and not men. 

The position of Khasi women is aptly des- 
cribed by Mr. C. J. Lyall in these words : 

“Not only is the mother the head and source, and 
only 1)ond of union of the family, in the most primitive 
part of the hills . . . she is the. only owner of real 
properly and through her atone is inheritance transmit- 
ted. The father has no kinship with his children, who 
belong to the mother’s clan; what he cams goes to his 
matriarchal stock and at his death his bones are deposited 
in the cromlech of his mother’s kin. • • . • In the vene- 
ration of ancestors, which is the foundation of the tribal 
piety, the primal ancestress (Ka lawbri) and her brother 
are the only perSons regarded.’’ 


DR. K. a HEDGEWAR 


- By Dh. AMULYA 

About 30 years ago I had the good fortune of 
acquaintance with Dr. Hedgewar. The Swadeshi 
Movement and Anti-Partition agitation of 
Bengal was tlicn in full swing. A National 
University, called “ The National Council of 
Education,” was founded by the then leaders to 
provide for the education of those stuileuts who 
were either ixpelled freau the (loycM’nrnent or 
Government-aided schools for joining the 
national movement or of those who wished 
to be educated in institutions free from Govern*- 
ment influence and control so that they might 
freely join the national movement. Students 
who had their preliminary education in this 
national university were debarred from entering 
Government Medical Schools and Colleges; and 
to provide for the Medical education of such 
students the late Dr; S. K. Mulliek, M.D., M.S. 
(Edin.), the late Maharajah Monindra Chandra 
Nandi and other rcnowind leaders established 
a medical college. If was denominated as “ 1‘Iie 
National Medical College of India and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons.” I entered 
this college in 1910 along with Hedgewar, Aney 
Saverkar and other Maharatta students. This 
institution had tndy an all-India character. 
Here flocked together from every part of India, 
Burma and Ce.ylon students of a nationalistic 
turn of mind. Those who have seen the college 
in those day.s will admit that the designation of 
the college was apt and appropriate. 

I came to be very intimate with the Maha- 
ratta students. They lived in Calcutta in a two- 
storied building in Kanai Dhar 'Lane near the 
College. Very frequently I used to go there and 
attend their political and literary debates and 
physical exercises. They also used to come to 
my place. I vividly recollect an incident of that 
period. One day during the absence of the pro- 
fessor from the class I challenged Hedgewar to 
pimch upon my arm with all his might as long 
as he liked, he counter-challenged me on 
the same term and stiffened the muscles of his 
arms. I went on fisting upon his brawny arras, 
with tile whole" class watching the result of the 
contest. Hi^gewar did not budge. an inch. I 
failed to inflict a defeat on him. I W'as astonish- 
ed at the strength of endurance and cool courage 
of Hedgewar. Hedgewar was the most intimate 
of my Maharatta friends. Once there was 'a 
quarrel, after which many non-Bengali students 
left the college but Hedgew^ and other Maha- 
ratta students did not leave the GoHege bbr 
became unfriendly to me. INitical me^ings abd 
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gatherings were then a frequent occurance in 
Calcutta and the Maharatta students used to 
attend these meetings regularly. They had the 
profoundcst respect for Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Shyain Sunder Chakravarti, .litendralal 
Banerjee, Moulvi Liakat Hossain and other 
leadoj's of the time. They wore lovers of Bengali 
literature; the works of Bankim Chandra special- 
ly appealed to them. Some of them could sing 
“ Bande Mataram ” well and loved to hear the 
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national song sung by others. After four years 
of college life, on completion of their medical 
course they returned to their respective provinces. 

Probably in the year 1926 Dr. Hedgewar 
along with another young man who, if I remem- 
ber aright, was introduced to me as Dr. Moonje’s 
son, came to Calcutta. Last year in a sitting 
of the Anti-Communal Award Conference held 
in Calcutta I chanced to meet Dr. Aney. He 
spoke to me ‘about Dr. Hedgewar and other 
Marahatta friends. It was from him that I got 
tile mf(»mati(m tiiat Dr. Hedgewar was ttiU a 
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bachelor and he never took to medical practice 
but dedicated his life, like a true Brahmachari 
and Karmayogin, to organising the Rashtriya- 
Swayamsewak Sangh and this great sacrfiice had 
brought unto him the recognition as an All-India 
leader. On December 1939, Dr. Hedgewar, Dr. 
Aney, Dr. Saverkar came along with Veer 
Savarkar to join the All-India Session of the 
Hindu Maiiasabha at Calcutta and asked me 
over the phone to meet them at the Mahasabhii 
pandal. Accordingly I met them at the Maha- 
sabha pandal little knowing that tliat meeting 
with Dr, Hedgewar will bo the last. 1 invited Dr. 
Hedgew'^ar to my place but he promised to pay 
me a visit after twm months wdien, he said, he 
would be coming dowai to Calcutta to organise 
the Il.S.S. ill Bengal. After the All-India Session 
of the Hindu Mahasabha in Calcutta liad been 
over he fell ill and went for a change to Rajgir 
(Rajagrilia). Before he oould fully recoup his 
health the call of duty took him away to Poona. 
He thought it urgent to be present at the Central 
Canip of the R.S.S. at Poona, wdiere he was kepi; 
busy for a month in spite of the low condition 
of his health. liUter on ho returned to Nagpur 
where liis condition grw w^orsc' till at last he 
succumbed to liis illness. I would never have the 
good fortune of entertaining that grcjat soul any 
more in this mortal life. The smiling face, the 
patriotic soul and the licroic heart is lost to this 
w^orld. It is a national calamity, a misfortune 
for th(^ w’hole Hindu community. 

Dr. K. B. Hodg(*war was born in Nagpur in 
tlie same house he lived and died, near Rajahs 
(Bhonsla^s) Kothi in 1889 A.D. He came of a 
cultured Brahmin family w^'ll-versed in tli^- 
Vedas. At the age of six he lost both the 
parents on the same day. They w’-ere victims 
of plague. , He was brought up by his elder 
brother Madheo Hedgewar wdio lat/cr on died of 
the same malady. They w^re three brothers 
of whom one is still living and is an erudite Vedic 
scholar. 

Hedgewar w^as a student of the Neill City 
High School at Nagpur till 1907. At that time 
the Risloy Circular banned the singing of the 
national anthem “ Bande Mataram in schools. 
He could not bear this and left sdiool. He in- 
tended to appear in the National University 
Entrance Final Examination in Calcutta. 
During this time he w^as living with Sj. Y. S. 
Amy at Yeotmal under the guardianship of 
Loknayak M. S. Aney. Later he took admission 
m the National Medical College, Calcutta. He 
was from his very early years extremely patrio- 
tic, determined, brave and sincere,. .In his daily 
dealings he was kind and sympathetic to oHicrs. 
One day m 1*911 At Yeotmal he al^ vdtii 


m 

some friends went otiit for a wAlk in file" cfttjr 
near the Civil Lines. A European DqCwty 
Commissioner had a bad habit of expecting 
salam from every Indian who happened to pass 
by. This Deputy Commissioner accompa^ed 
by a European Civil Surgeon and a Circle 
Inspector of Police was also passing by, 
Hedgewar was warned by his friends that the 
“ Salainphobia ” Sahib was coming and it wjia 
better to avoid him by diverting their routes Dr. 
Hedgewar did not pay any heed to the ^ggestkm^ 
of his friends and sauntered on straight throufd^ 
the middle of the road. He w^as stopped on the 
road by the D. C. wlm inetrrogated him about his 
name and w^hereabouts and whether it was 
not knowm to him that he should meekly salam 
any European he should chance to meet on the 
road and make way for him respectfully. 
Hedgew^ar replied that he was an inhabitant of 
the capital city of the place where this sort of 
salam was unknown and hated by every selfr 
respecting gentleman, and that his' culture and 
edueafion taught him equality of man and not 
to bow down to any one. The bold answer and 
courageous stand bewildered the D.C., but the 
Civil Surgeon and the Inspector threatened 
Hodgew'ar of consequences and advised him 
to apologise, but Hedgewar went away without 
))aying any attention to that advice. He was 
a true devotee of Lokmanya Tilak. He followed 
in his foot-steps till the last day of his life. He 
was the real worshiper of ^Safcfi and under the 
inspiration of Sakti created his famous ‘ Sangh ’ 
which has become the foremost Hindu Volun&r 
Organisation imparting military training and 
discipline. 

Dr. Hedgewar took Biis inspiration from 
Bengal during tlie Partition days. After the death 
of Lokmanya Tilak and the Congress Session at 
.Nagpur in 1920, Dr. Hedgewar in 1921 courted 
imprisonment by joining the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. From 1925 onward he applied him- 
self solely to the task of organising the Hindus. 
His aim was Hindu solidarity and Hindu 
Rashtra. He did the spade work himself: 
Within this short period of 15 years his Sangh 
has achieved so muc^h that it can now boast of 
750 branches spread all over India and 1,25,000 
units (SwayamsCwaks) 

From 1909 to 1911 wliile he was in Calcutta 
his “ Shantiniketan Ixidge ” at Kanai Dhar 
Lane was frequently visited by the date Shyam 
Sunder Chakravai-ty, the late Bepin Chandra 
Pal and other renowned personalities. He was 
intimately connected "vrith the activities of the 
late Moulavi Liakat Hossain, the old veteran 
Muslim , patriot of ;^at age. He was greatly 
Attached to ffce Mission* for its 
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humanitarian work. He also worked as volun- 
teer during the great Damodar flood and for 
Ganga Sagar pilgrims. He had come to be 
acquainted with the youths of Bengal and been 
attracted by their ideal. 

Dr. H^gewar died in Nagpur of high blood 
pressure at the age of 61 only. Just one day 
before his death Subhas Chandra Bose went to 
see him. News of his death soon spread like 
wild fire. In spite of heavy gfliowcr and storm 
a vast number of people soon collected and 
carried his mo-rtal frame in a huge procession 
which stoied towards the cremation ground at 
5 P.M. His funeral pyre was laid by special 
permision in the Reshirn Bag garden. Fire soon 
consumed up his mortal remains, leaving bihind 
his glorious example to be followed by his 
countrymen, and his invaluable organisation, 
his gift to Hindudom — the Rashtria Swayam- 
sewak Sangh. 

The Maharcetta of Nagpur WTites under the 
heading, “ Maharashtra in Mourning : 

Dr. K. B. Hedgewar, the founder of Ihn R. S. S.. 
expired on Friday the 21st at Nagpur. The news spread 
like wild fire. Early on Thursday Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose had called on him but could not talk to him as his 


condition was serious. Dr. Hedgewar's funeral procession 
w^ the most impressing procession Nagpur had ever 
witntssed. Inspite of heavy rains the procession had 
started at 5 p.m. and was attended by all the prominent 
citizens of Nagpur. . . . The pyre was laid by special 
permission on the grounds of ]^hmi Bagh. Barrister 
Savarkar, Dr. Moonje, Loknayak Aney, M.L.A., Dr. 
Varadarajlu Naidu, Sanjiv Kamalh, Mr. A. S. Bhide, Dr. 
Aney and other prominent people sent their condolence 
messages to the relatives of Dr. Hedgewar. Public con- 
dolence meetings wore held throughout Maharashtra. . 

It is indeed a great blow to the fate of the 
entire Hindu nation that the man who under- 
stood the real meaning of Sangatlmn and 
achieved the R.S.S. should pass aw^ay so early 

leaving his work unfinished “ Nearly a 

decade before the Hindu Ma'hasabha adopted 
the ideal of Hindu Rashtra, indifferently transla- 
ted as Hindu Nation, the R. S. S. had adopted 
it. It was Dr. Hedgewar who awakened the 
Hindus to appreciate tlie common bond of 
Hindusthan and Hindiitwa; it was he Who made 
it a living tie to bind the young Hindu 

generation ” Veer Saverkar, aft(T the 

first shock of grief was over, exclaimed, Dr. 
Hedgewar is dead — ^Long live Dr. Hedgewar — 
Long live R.S.S.'' 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


The P. E. N. All-India Executive Committee 
passed the following resolution unanimously at 
its meeting held at Bombay on tlic 30th 
January last under the presidency of Srimati 
Sarojini Naidu, who personally seconded it : 
“ Be it resolved that 

The All-India Executive Committee of the 
P. E. N. hereby puts on record its sense of the 
loss which the P. E. N. All-India Centre has 
sustained, since the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee, in the death of a valued member of the 
P. E. N., the late Shrimati Anindita Debi 
(“ Banganari ”) of Puri. On behalf of the All- 
India Centre the Committee extends sincere 
sympathy to her son. Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, 
a member of the P. E. N. All-India Centee, as 
well as to his father and to his brother.” 
Srimati Anindita Devi generally wrote under 
her pen-name “ Banganari.” The book by which 
she is best known is Agamani. She generally 
wrote on the disabilities and sufferings of Indian 
women and the various problems relating to 
heT sex. What she wrote bore marks of original 
tbiplcing, scholarship and a keen intellect. ,Her 
writings were free from the acerbity which is a 
characteristic of the productions of some femin- 
ists, She was cemne^d with many institutions 
which have for their object the welfare of 
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orphans, friendless widows and other destitute 
W(nnen. - 



COMMENT AND CRITiaSM 

THE STATES AND DEFENCE 
Bv B. P. SHAEMA 

The defence of India as a whole includes the defence Government of India, by His Highness the Maharaja, 
of what is described as both red and yellow India, as contribution made by him towards the defence of 
There appears to bo a misunderstanding among some Indian Empire. The re-organization was entrusted to 
of the British Indians that the whole burden of defence two British Officers, Major Drummond and Captain 
of India is borne by the Central Government and the Hogge. 

States are immune from the burden of defence. That Of all the Indian States, K^hmir occupies a pecu- 
is why it is being asked whether the Government of liar position and has taken up upon itself the huge duty 
India was taking steps to have a fair burden of taxation of the defence of a comomon Frontier of India. Dea- 

iu every part of India which gets protection. cribing the peculiar condition of the Kashmir Frontier, 

Some of the critics of Indian States ignore the Jjieut.-General Sir George MacMimn, in his famous 

valuable part played by some of the Indian States in book Indian Slates and Prinoes says : 

(he defence of India. The 7/ mdu of Madras in a recent '‘The inception of the Imperial Service system 
trditorial has discuased the problem and says that the coincided more or less with a sudden blossoming into 
l)nrd(?n of the defence of India — British and Indian — iini»ortanco of the Pamirs, and the line of Hindu Kush, 
.diould hfj distributed among all Indians, whot.hf}r they ... It was desirable that Kashmir’s control over her 
rtvside in British India or are States subjects.” The more distant tributaries should bo rather more definite 
Hindu has rightly said that while some of the States and the Gilgit garrison more effective.” 
are spending hugc^ amounts on maintaining armies, Writing about the utility of Kashmir troops, the 
olhea-s are enjoying protection at the cost of British same author says ; 

India or these States. "There followed the brilliant Hunza Campaign 

The problem of defence of India and the responsi- almast on the roof of the world. Kashmir troops follow- 
bility of the Indian States, was visualised by Lord ed British Officers us heartily as the few British Indian 
Curzon, who in 1901, commending the Imperial Service sepoys available. Nilt was stormed under sensational 
ycht'ine to tin' Indian States wrote : circumstances and incredible heights climbed. The 

“ It rests upon the unassailable proposition that the Jammu and Kashmir Army was on the map anew. . . . 
( ■hiefs and peoples of the alive States profit equally Then followed the astounding Chitral drama, still so well 
with the inhabitanis of British India, by the protection known, in which the Jammu and Kashmir Army won 
accorded to th(‘m by the British Government, and in the renown, taking part in the defence of Chitral and Kelly’s 
lust resort by British arms; that the interests of these famous march.” 

Slates Mild of the British Government are ahsolutely Lieut. -General Sir George MacMunn admitted that 

ideiit i(aiJ : find that there is no reason in equity w’hy the " the expenses of this Frontier Army were said to be 
]ieop]e of British India should support the whole, or at more than a fair charge in their entirety on the Kash- 
finy rate, by fur the gi-eater part of a charge that is mir revenues.” 

cqiunlly applicable to all.” The brilliant services of the Jammu and Kashmir 

It is no use telling the rulei-s of Indian States that State Forces in the Black Mountain, Agror Valley and 
“ if Im|)erial Sqrvice Troops arc offered and successfully Tirah expeditions are too well-known. The contribu- 
inaintaincd Your Highness can see, from the case of tion of the State during the last Great War in man 
other Chiefs, what benefits can be expected : militaiy oower was the highest (31,000) among all Indian States, 
rank, visit to the Court in England, the 'personal friend- The State bore the cost of maintaining its troops sent 
‘‘•hip of the King and the Royal Family, and appoint- oversea-s which came to Rs. 1,11,00,000, i.e., about half of 
monts on His Majesty’s personal staff,”— as was done by the State’s ordinary revenue for one year. 

!i Political Agent, quoted in the Scraps of Paper. At the outbreak of the present war, the Maharaja 

Col. Sir K. N. Haksar, writing in the Tioentielk of Kashmir offered his loyal help to the British Govem- 
Century has rightly said that ment by placing his troops at their disposal. There has 

“ In all emergencies a large proportion of the troops been an increase in the Army Budget amounting to 
\ imperial Service Troops) previously earmarked for that Rs. 20 lakhs on account of the War. The sanctioned 
purpose, are utilised by the British Government for the strength of the First-Line troops in the State at present 
defence of the Empire. The position is that the main- is 7,^2 and the Army is maintained by the State at a 
(enancG of these forces materially lightens the burden of huge expense of about Rs. 50 lakhs a year. 

British India under the head “ Army Expenditure.” . . . Little do the critics realise that here is the instance 
At present there is a glaring inconsistency that subven- of a State which ia spending l/5th of its total revenue 
tiens are provided to the deficit Provinces while the on the defence of India, a percentage which is much 
States are left to shoulder the burden of their own higher than that of British India itself. To quote the 
defence.” exact figures, the expense on the. State Army amounted 

As an instance of the heavy burden of defence of to Rs. 49,16,700 in 1938-39 out of the total estimated 
India shouldered by the Indian States, I would quote income of Rs. 2,50,89,500. 

a specific instance — Kashmir. This can hardly be said to be a fair charge on the 

The Imperial Service TVoops were created in Kai^- revenues of the State. This is a matter which should 
niir as early as April, 1890, when a Brigade of all three receive the serious attention of the British Government 
select^ men nuxnl^ering 2fiS6 combatants and 225 and the Indian politicians after the present war. It 
non-^mlbatjants^^^^^i^ ^aeed ttt the di«|>CM»d of tlmr millet be aq^ued by th^ mmotemoo ^t^^ 
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armies by the States is a matter of their option. Sir 
K. N. Haksar has aptly replied to this by saying that 
“ they cannot abolish them if they choose.” 

Kashmir is a glaring instance among the Indian 
States which is described by some British Indian politi- 
cians as “ backward ” in several respects. But where 
is the money to come from for the nation-building depart- 
ments when the State is spending more than three annas 
in a rupee of its total revenues, on the defence of India ? 

In any scheme of the future Government of India, 
let us hope that the question of defence of India and 
the liability of Indian States will be settled, and the 
burden evenly distributed among all Indians, whether 
they reside in red or yellow India. 


INDIAN SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY 
Sir, 

I have read with great interest your notes on the 
subject of Indian. Scientific 'rcrmirMlogy which appeared 
in your September (p. 2^), December, 1940 (p. 606), and 
in Jmuary (p. 13) and February, 1941 (p. 141) numbers. 
I find myself in subsfanlial agreement with the view- 
point you have youisclf represented. I write this to 
request you kindly to arrange to publish for the benefit 
of the Indian readers in general in The Modem Review, 
the substance of the articles by Principal K. S. Sastri, 
published in the Paush number of Prabasi, to which 
you have refen-ed in your note on Scientific Termino- 
logy in Ghina and Japan, on p. 14 in the January, 1941 
number of 2' he Modem Review 

You have referred to Marathi in more than one 
places in your Notes. I want to inform you that there 
has long existed in our Marathi Literature a class of 
books on scientific subjects which have profusely coined 
Sanskritic technical terms for the exposition of the 
subjects concerned. The name of the late Prof. Balaji 
Prabhakar Modak may particularly be mentioned in this 
connection as a pioneer and a reputed autlior of Scientific 
JMarathi books. There has also been in existence in 
Maharashtra for some year's past an organised body by 
name the Maharashtra Shastriya Paribhasha Mandala 
working under the auspices of the Maharashtra Sahitya 
Parishad (All-Maharashtra Literary Academy) and the 
Mandala has worked and published terms on a variety 
of scientific subjects like Physics, Chemistry, Geology, 
Meteorology, Anatomy, Physiology, Mathematics, etc. 
Special mention in this connection may also be made 
of the work of Dr. N. S. Sahasrabuddhe of Nagpur on 
Anatomical Terms. Needless to say that our. current 
school books on scientific subjects are making a profuse 
use of these terms. Messrs. Oxford University Press of 
Bombay have recently brought out a volume on scienti- 
fic terms. 

1 hope enough has been said above to give you at 
least a meagre idea that we in Maharashtra have been 
quite alive to the problem of Indian Scientific Termino- 
logy ana have been trying in our own way to meet it. 

Peraoqally I hold not only that (1) it is necessary 
for Indian languages to evolve their won terminology 
for scientific subjects, and that (2) wholesale adoption 
of English terminology is unnecessaiy, undesirable and 
impracticable, but also that (3) Indian languijtges, at 
least those with Historical and philological kinship, must 
come together and co-operate for the evolution of a 
common terminology for scientific and cultural subjects. 

♦ We gave in The Modem Review the aubstance of 
what Principal Kehitimohaii Bm ScuM wrote in Prabaei, 


I believe these are also the views of all interested in 
the growth and development of modem Indian langu- 
ages. The views of Mr. B. N. Seal embodied in the 
Note you refer to in your comments do not appear to 
be in consonance with the views of the leaders of our 
thought; and I believe the Government will be well- 
advised to proceed in this matter very cautiously and 
in dose compliance with the advice of popular leaders 
on the siioject. 

I am sending you herewith a copy of the proceedings 
of a private meeting which was held in Madras in 
December last; and it will give you an idea of what wo, 
teachers of Philosophy, have been desirous of doing, in 
the matter of meeting the problem of terminology for 
the expasition and teaching of philosophical subjects. 
May I request you to help us in this connection. If 
you have the inclination and time, I shall on hearing 
from you write to you again to say in what concrete 
ways we would like you to help us. 

Hoping to be excused. 

Yours truly, 

D. D. Vadekar, 

Professor of Logic and Philosophy, 
Willingdon College, Sangli. 

Provincial CoMMirauB for Indian Terminolocy 
FOR Philosophy and Phiia)sophical Sciences 

The occasion of the Sixteenth Session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress at Madras was taken by a f( 
friends from among the Delegates of the Congress, to 
discuss in a private and infoi'tual meeting h(*I(l at 
Leadbeater Chambers, Thoosophical Society, Adyar, on 
the 22nd December, 1940, the question of evolving, in 
the interest of the preservation of the cultural unity of 
India, a common inter-provincial Indian Terminology 
for the teaching and propagation of Philosophy and tli(‘ 
Philosophical Sciences. 

The desirability of undertaking and furthering sucli 
a work on a systematic basis was unanimously accepted 
by the meeting. But it was felt that it was necessary 
in the first instance, with a view to avoid reduplication 
as also to enlist a wider sympathy, support and help for 
the work, to collect information about and ascertain 
the nature and extent of such a kind of work already 
done whether by private individual elTort or by cor- 
porate bodies. It was accordingly agreed to constitute 
the following persons, viz., 

(1) Dr. B. L. Atreya, Hindu University, Benares 

(2) Dr. D. M. Datta, Patna College, Patna 

(3) Prof. K. C. Varadachari, Oriental Institute,. 
Tirupati 

(4) Principal A. N. Parasu Ham, Minerva Colh^gc, 
Madras, and 

(5) Prof. D. D. Vedekar, Willingdon College, Sangli. 
Convenor, into a Provisional Committee, and to 
authorise the Convener to take, in the name of the 
Provisional Committee, the necessary steps for the 
purpose and to present a report, at the time of the ncxi 
Session of the Philosophical Congress with a view Ic 
enable the Committee to place some suitable fornial 
proposals before the Members of the Congress in order 
to further the cause that the Committee has in view. 


D. JD* Vaddear, Convenor. 
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EXAMPLES OF CULTURAL AND SPIRITUAL 
CONFLICT LEADING TO RENASCENCE 

Dear Sir, 

In your note on “ Examples of Cultural and Spiritual 
Conflict Lending to Renrscence in the February, 1941, 
issue of The Modem Review^, you say on page 136, 
first column : The Punjab having been for centuries 
the gateway through which successive hordes of Muslim 
invaders entered India and being also in the immediate 
vicinity of Muslim countries had been all but de- 
India nized and Arabo-Persianized when Swami Daya- 
nand Saraswati rose and chanted his Vedic spell. It 
was stupor, not death, which had overtaken the Land 
of the Five Rivers. So there was an immediate res- 
I>onse, and Indian culture has been flourishing there 
again.” By using the term Arabo-Persianized you 
further explain the word de-Indianized or, at least, you 
in(li(%atc the direction in which the process of de- 
Tndiaiiizaiion took place. Immediately before these two 
terms you refer to “the immediate vicinity of Muslim 
countries” and the entr>' of “successive hordes of 
Muslim invaders ” in the country. Your meaning is 
therefore clear that by de-Indian ization you are refer- 
ring to cultural influences which the Hindus imbibed 
from Islam. 'J'his is further clarified when you say that 
“when Swami Dayannnd Samswati rose and chanted 
his Vedic .«pell Indian culture has been flourish- 

ing there again.” Vedic spell has exorcised Islamic spell 
and lliere i? a Hindu renaswnce. If this is so why 
the word Indian for the word Hindu ? I think I 
know your argument. The culture of a country should 
reflect the life of the majority of the people of that 
country and as India has a vast majority of Hindu 
poj)ulation its culture should be predominantly Hindu 
or to u.«je the terminology of modern nationalism Indian. 
I say modern nationalism because the Nationalism as it 
is known in Europe and has been copied by the other 
continents dates from the revolutionary wars of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. However, that may 
ho I have raised this point to ask you that if I have 
read your meaning correctly what place is to be assigned 
to the Miissalmans and their culture in India and 
things Indian. Not very long ago, that is, before you 
accepted the presidency of the Hindu Maha’sabha, you 
used to argue that it was in the inscnitable dispensa- 
tions of Providence that first the Mussalmans and later 
the Christians came into the country and that the India 
which was to rise out of the mingling of these influences; 
should be a new country which should reflect the good 
which is contained in the newcomers and the old settlers. 
You were, if I understood you then correctly, arguing 
in favour of developing if not exactly a synthetic culture 
at least a cosmopolitan one which everybody could 
call Indian without feeling that he has adopted some- 
thing which is foreign to his fundamental conceptions 
of life. Some such process seems to have taken shape 
in India before. Sir Jadunath Sarkar has in one of his 
l)ooks indicated pretty clearly what influences the Hindus 
imbibed from the Mussalmans and which of these survive 
to this day. As I write this letter I cannot lay my hand 
on this book hence I cannot quote the exact reference. 
Rut every one has a right to outgrow his earlier opinion 
and develop new conceptions. 

I am not unware of the fact that among certain 
classes of Mussalmans there has grown up an idea that 
cultural affinities and not geoi^phical contiguity make 
a nation. Dr. Sir Mohd. Ii^bal gave this notion a 
philosophy and today Mr. Jinnah hat given it a pditi* 


cal content. If in the meantime Indian is to be made 
synonymous with Hindu even those Mussalmans who 
are not the followers of either Sir Mohd. Iqbal or Mr. 
Jinnah will find themselves in a compromising position 
to be called an Indian. Surely the matter requires 
further elucidation. It is an evasion of the issue to be 
told that as in America every Indian is called a Hindu 
iiTespectivc of the particular religion which he may 
confess and all Indian Mussalmans in Islamic countries 
are called Hindu, the Mussalmans in India should not 
object to be called Indian (synonymous with Hindu) 
when the appelation is traced to the virtues of the 
Vedic spell. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ahmad Shafi 

Editor^s Note. — Mr. Ahmad Shafi has raised ques- 
tions in bis comments, some of them large, which can- 
not be discussed here in full. I shall make only a few 
remarks bearing on them. 

What Mr. Shaft calls “your (my) argument,” is 
his, not mine. I am not concerned cither to repudiate or 
to accept or to discuss it. 

Mr. Shaft’s summing up of what he coasidere my 
line of argument before I accepted the presidentship 
of the Hindu Mahasabha for one term, is his, not mine. 
It is not necessary for me either to repudiate it or to 
accept responsibility for it. or oven to (iiscuss it. 

By “ de-Tndianization ” I did not refer to “ cultural 
influences which the Hindus imbibed from Islani.” Ever 
since Muslims set foot on Indian soil the Hindus and 
other non-Muslims have been influenced by Islam, and 
have iufluencod Mussalmans in their turn. So long as 
that Islamic influence did not or does not destroy or 
overwhelm Hindu and other non- Muslim Indian culture, 
it was not or is not de-Indianizing. Hindu and Indian 
are not synonyrnou.«! words. An Indian Mussalman is and 
remains Indian if he believes that, not his body alone, 
but his mind and spirit also owe something to India, 
past and present. Those Indians, whether Hindu, or 

Christian, or Muslim who think that their minds and 

souls owe nothing to India or are unaware of such debt, 
cannot com phi in if thev ore regarded na ciilturally un- 
Indian or de-Indianized. 

Tliose Indian Mu.slims who think that they are a 
.separate nation by themselves and that their culture is 
an entirely sep.arate and distinct culture, not in the least 
indebted to or influenced bv Hindu and other Indian 
cultures, are culturally un-Tndia.n by their own confession. 
Ever\" culture is embodied in great part in a language 
and its literature. To prove that they are a separate 
notion with a distinct culture of their own, these Indian 
Muslims must show that they have a mother-tongue 
and a literature in it created bv them, separate from 
those of the Hindus and brought from outside India. 

As regards the last sentence in Mr. Rhnfi’s comments, 
may I sav that I did not raise the issue that he refers 
to, nor did I seek to evade it, in the way insinuated by 
him or in any other way ? . x j j 

Kemal Ata-Turk banned the Arabic .senpt, ordered 
all Arabic words to be eliminated from the Turkish 
language, abolished the caliphate, and did many other 
things to de-Arnbianize Turkey. Yet Turkey remains 
Turkey and Turks do not “find themselves in a com- 
promising position.” to use Mr. Shaft’s words. Similarly, 
even if Indian Muslimdom ceases to be an annexe of 
Arabia and Iran, Indian Muslims may not necessarily 
“find themselves in a compromising position.” 
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I^^CAST OF THE POPULATION OF BENGAL IN 1941 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, m.8c., b.l., 
Secretary y AlIrBengal Censm Board 


Rightly or wrongly the Hindus boycotted the 
Census of 1931, and their number, as recorded 
in that Census, became less than it really was; 
while there is evidence that the Muhammadans 
inflated their number. After the Krishnagore 
session of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha Con- 
ference in the middle of November last, the 
All-Bengal Census Board was formed on non- 
party lines. Prominent Congressmen, like Dr. 
Nalinaksha Sanyal, and non-Congressmen, like 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, have joined the 
Board. The object was to make the people 
census-minded; and to have correct enumera- 
tion of all. The Board made enquiries and 
took test censuses in a large number of places. 
Although the enquiries were made by different 
sets of i>ersons of unequal efficiency and intidli- 
gence, and as such not strictly comparable with 
each other, the results arc some indication of 
the growth of population. We give below the 
increase observed, Division by Division. Pro- 
bably they are not inaccurate by more than 
1 or 2 per cent. Still the growth of population 
is significant. The results are : 


Burdwan 

Increase 
Per Cent 

20 

Presidency 

23 

Rajshahi 

6 

Dacca 

16 

Chittagong 

13 

Bengal 

15-9 


However wrong our figures for increase for 
the whole of Bengal may be, it will not be in- 
accurate by more than 1 per cent. In no decade 
previously there has been such an increase of 
population. The inter-censal increase for the 
several decades are given below : 


Decade 


Increase Per Cent 


1872-1881 . . + 6*7 

1881-1891 I 7.5 

1891-1901 1 7-7 

1901-1911 +8-0 


Decade 

1911-1921 

1921-1931 


Increase Per Cent 

H- 2*8 
+ 7-3 


1931-1941 .. +16*9 

There have been large increases in every 
Division excepting Rajshahi, which is a matter of 
great concern. The total population is about 
59 millions. 

Assuming that there has been a correct 
census in 1931; and assuming further that the 
growth of the Hindus and Muhammadans to be 
the same within the division, the proportion of 
the Hindus (including others) : Muhammadans 
is 46:64 now in 1941. 

But we think the relative proportion of (he 
Hindus to be much greater, Mr. N. C. Chatlerjee 
has estimated that about 6 to 8 per cent of the 
Hindus escaped enumeration at the last Census. 
These Hindus have now boon counted. Part of 
the large increase in the Presidency and the 
Burdwan Divisions is duo to the inclusion of 
the ** uncounted Hindus of 1931. If Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjec is right, the proportion of the Muham- 
madans in 1931 was between 52 and 53. This 
time it would come down still further by 1 or 
2 per cent. 

Another result noticed is the increase in the 
urban population. Many Hindus have migrated 
vdth their families from villages to towns on 
account of the general insecurity of life and 
property in villages. In one Eastern Bengal dis- 
trict town, where our enquiries were compara- 
tively more thorough, the entire increase in popu- 
lation is clue to the migration of Hindus from 
villages. The sex-proport.ion in such towns is 
more normal than it was in 1931. 

The Muhammadans arc migrating to Assam 
and to Cooch Bihar and to Burma; while the 
trek of the Hindus, especially of the Bhadralok 
castes, is to the westward on account of the 
frequent communal disturbances. The ^ Dacca 
district as a local centre is also attracting the 
Hindus; the relative proportion of Hindus there 
is likely to increase. 




A NEW HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 

Bharatiya Itihas Pabisad 


Tub prospectus of the Indian History of India projected 
by the Bharatiya Itihas Parisad or Anjuman-i-Tarikh-i- 
rfirid has been published on the Vamit Panchnmi 
(iSaraswati Puja) day (February 1, 1941). The historj'” 
will be a comprehensive work of 20 volumes, a tentative 
plan, of which has been given. About a hundred 
.scholars, both Hindu and Mohammedan, from all parts 
of India and Ceylon has promised their co-operation to 
the Parisad and more than 80 outi of them have formal- 
ly joined it as associate-members. A Ouiera.1 Board 
of Editors has been appointed with the following as its 
members : 

1. Sir Jadnnalh Sarkar, D.Litt., Chairman 

2. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Director-General 
of Archjeology 

3. Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri 

4. Dr. R. C. Mainmdar 

5. IVof. Md. Habib 

0. Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, and 

7. Prof. Jay Chandra Vidyalankar, Seendary 

A small foreword js attached to Ihe pra«!])ectiis 
explaining the .scope and the method of the work and 
why it .should be done by the Indian scholans only. 

FoREWonn 

A comprehensive hi.slory of India written on the 
(^o-operafive [»lan i^y Indian scholjvrs, has long 
bec’ii felt to be a prime necessity for the etilight(?nment 
and giuliaiicc of our nation, and the subject has been 
dis(russed pri\’ately among oxir research workers for many 
years past. The question has assumed an urgent charac- 
ter from ih(» immense and daily increasing mass of 
newly discovered materials and ascertained facts relating 
to India’s past, from the hands of numberless specialist 
workers in all the different i)rovinces of India and pub- 
lished in many different langu.agcs and periodicals 
sc.altered over the country. A foreigner, however, 
scholarly and detached in attitude, cannot possibly 
know ail these, nor can ho keep touch with the growing 
volume of printed books, articles and brochures on Indian 
historical subjects. That w^ork can be done only by a 
syndicate of Indian scholars from the different provinces, 
posseasing the necessary linguistic equipment and access 
to the local periodical literature. Moreover, that inti- 
mate knowledge of the social and cultural background 
of India which is indispensable for the correct interpre- 
tation of our past life and the documents relating to it, 
can come from a native only and not from a foreigner. 
It is this combination of the most accurate knowledge 
and the most responsive sympathy of spirit that can 
raise history from the rank of a mere bundle of dry 
facts to that of a piece of philosophy teaching by 
example.’’ 

The principle that our National History shall be 
written by our own people has, therefore, been adopted 
in no narrow spirit of national pride. The scope and 
method we have agreed to follow in this work will be 
clear from the letter of Sir Jadunath Sarkar to Babu 
Rajendra Prasad (and the reply of the latter), printed 
as Appendix I. We seek to bring out, as far as human 
endeavour can bring it out^ the whole tnith about tbs 


evolution of the Indian people through the recorded 
ages, concealing nothing, belittling nothing, but trying 
to underatand fully the reasons why our ancestors rose 
in certain ages and fell in others, what contributions 
to the complex national life of India as it is today have 
been made by the different races or creeds that have 
made India their home and the different civilizations 
that have impinged upon this receptive land. We shall 
endeavour to paint the whole picture, the good things 
as w'ell as the bad things, in our past record. We shall 
attempt neither a chauvinistic eulogy of our ancestors 
nor a ‘'drain inspector’s report” about the faults of 
Tndi.a and the Indians .... 

This National History, being meant for all the 
different province's of Indi.n, will be published simultane- 
onsly in Hindi and English; but it is intended to have 
e ich volume published later in other Indian languages 
also pFi .soon as arrangements can be made and finances 
]»rovid('d for the purpose .... 

Appendix I 

Letter of Sir Jadunath Sarkar to Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad and the latters reply. 

A- From Sir J. Sarkar to Dr. R.ajendra Prasad 

('/o Alienation Office, Poona. 

November, 19, 1937 

Dear Babu Rajt'iidra Pras.ad, 

... It is also necessary to have a. clear undemtanding 
beforehand as to how your co-ad jutors interpret the 
term “national historA' I have not asked for your own 
opinion on this point because I know that a man who 
has shown such transparent devotion to truth all his 
life will agi’ee with mo in insisting on the fullest truth 
in the writing of history too. 

National history, like every history worthy of the 
name and deserving to endure, must be true as regards 
the facts and reasonable in the interjiretation of them. 
It wnll be national not in the sense that it will try to 
suppress or white-wash over>’thing in our countiy’s past 
that is disgraceful, but because it will admit tliem and 
at the same time point out that there wore other and 
nobler aspects in the stages of our nation’s evolution 
which offset the former, that a “drain inspector’s re- 
port ” is not the whole truth about any race. 

The first duty of our national historian will be to 
depict all the aspects of our nation’s life in the past 
usually ignored by foreign writers, who merely give us 
an unrelieved picture of bloodshed and dynastic change. 
Social life and thought, art and culture, will have no less 
importance in the history to be written by us. In 
addition, we should try to explain, with that eympathe- 
tic insight which only a native can possess,— or a rare 
foreigner like the gifted sister Nivedita,— why things 
happened with our ancestors as they did actually happen* 
In this task of appraisement of moral values in the 
recorded biography of a race,— -the historian must be a 
iu^» weis^uxif out the due meed of praise or blame 
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even to his own progenitors. He will not suppress any 
defect of the national character, but add to his portr^- 
ture those higher qualities which, taken together witn 
the former, help to constitute the entire individual. 
Any other metnod would land us in futility. 

Yours .sincerely, 
(Sd.) Jadunath Sarkar 


B— From Dr. Bajondra Frasad to Sir J. Sarlair 

Sadakat Ashrnni, Patna 
November 22, 19I!17 

My dear Sir Jadunath, 

I thank you veiy much for your letter I 

liiitirely agree with you that no liistory is worUi the 
name which .supprt\ssos or distorts facts. A historian 
who ]Hiri)os(dy or intentionally does so under the im- 
pression that he th(>reby does good to his native coun- 
try really harms it in tlie end. Much more so in tlu' 
case of a country' like o\]rs whicli has sufTored much on 
account of its national dof<‘ct.s and whicli must know and 
understand them to bo at)k! to lemedy them. Therefore, 
the whole object is to gather together in one compendi- 


ous form the latest authoritative facts relating not only 
to Kings and their wars but also to the growth of art, 
science, philosophy, as also to the general life of the 
people. My belief is that an inspiring history of our 
country can be written without distorting facts, mini- 
mising dfiects or suppressing truth and I wish the 
Academy to take up this work. . . . 

With kindest rgeards, 

Yours Rinecreiy, 
(Sd.) Rajendra Prasad 

The prospectus concludt;s with an appeal by Dr. 
Rajendra IVasarl which is as follows : 

Our national regeneration requires that we should 
have a. true and accurate picture of our past history 
before us. Foreign s(;holars have attomi-ited to write 
Indian history, but a nation’s history is best written 
liy its own sons and daughters and it sliould be a matter 
of humiliation for us if we depended upon foreigners 
for the know](?(ige of our own past. rortunatel 3 " wo 
hav^e amongst us today scholars wlio can write and 
produce an authoritative history of India and they have 
promised us whole-hearted co-operation. To get this 
work done by tlumi wo are in need of funds. I appeal 
to my countrymen to contribute lil)erally for this great 
na1 ional cause. 




INDIAN PERICDICALS 



The Content of Social Welfare 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes in The 
Triveni Quarterly : 

Wliiit exactly is social welfare ? Tlie well-being of 
society, I take it. If so, it includes almost everything 
that one can think of — spiritual, cultural, political, eco- 
nomic, social. It covers thus the entire field of human 
activity and relationships. And yet, this wide and all- 
embracing sense is seldom applied to it, and we use the 
words in a far more restricted sense. The social worker, 
often enough, (jonsiders himself or herself as working in 
a field which is strictly separated from political action 
or f'conomic theory. He or she will try to bring relief 
to suffeiing humanity, will fight disease and slum con- 
ditions, deal with unemployment, prostitution and the 
like. lie may also s-eek to bring about some (;hanges 
in the law in order to rernc;<ly ])n\spnt-day injustice. 
Hut he wu‘11 seldom go down to the roots of the problem, 
for he accepts the general structure of society as it is, 
and seeks only to tone dowm its glaring injustices. 

The lady wdio visits the slums occa.sionally to relieve 
her conscience by the ])erformance of good and ch.arit- 
able deeds is a tyjio W(' need not consider. 

Yet, it seenrs to me, that all this good work is 
largely wasted, because it d(ai1s with the surface of the 
problem only. 

Social evils have a history and a background, 
roots in our past, and intimate connections with 
the economic structure under wdiich we live. 
Many of them arc indeed the direct products of 
that economic system, just as many otliers are 
of religious superstition and harmful ’ custom. 

Any .scientific consideration of the problem of social 
welfare! must therefore inevitably go down to these roots 
and seek out the caiLst'.s. It must have the courage io 
look deep down into the well of truth and to proclaim 
fearlessly what it finds there. If it avoids politics and 
economics, and all that goes by the name of religion, 
for fear of trojiding on dangerous ground, then it moves 
on the surface? only and can neither command much 
respect, nor achieve results. 

For nearly two years now I have been asso(;iate<l 
with the National Planning Committee, and the con- 
viction has grown upon me that it is not possible to 
solve any major problem sei)arately by itself ; they all 
hang together and they depend gi*catly on the economic 
structures. To social problems, in the limited sense, 
this applies with equal force. Recently, the Planning 
Committee' considered the report of their Sub-Commit- 
tee, on Woman’s role in Planned Economy. This Sub- 
Committee, more than any other, had to deal with 
social problems, and it tackled them in all earnestness 
and with great ability. 

In doing ao it was all the time coming up against 
political conditions and even more so economic aspects 
and religious injunctions, or just prejudices with the 
custoan. 


It is not easy to say which is more difiBcult 
to deal with — economic vested interests or reli- 
gious vested interests. Both these series of vested 
interests want to maintain the status quo and 
are opponents of change. The path of the real 
reformer is thus a difficult one. 

Inhoiitanco, marriage, divorce are all supposed to 
bo parts of the pf?rsouaI law of variou.'* communities, 
and thi.s personal Jaw is supposed to be part of religion. 
Jt is obvious that no change can bo impased from the 
top. It will become the duly of the Government of the 
day to ivy to educate public opinion so as to make it 
accept the changes proposed. It should be clearly laid 
down, in order to avoid suspicion, that any change xif 
this tj'pe will only ap])ly to a communily when that 
community itself accepts it. 

It seems to me that a uniform Civil Code for the 
whole of India is o.«isential. Yet I realise? that this cannot 
he iinpo.sed on unwilling people. It .‘should, therefore, 
be made optional to bc'gin with, and iIldi^iduals and 
groups may voluntarily aitcept it and come within its 
scope. The State should meanwhile carry on propa- 
ganda in its favour. 

One urgent need is the extension of the Civil 
Marriage Act to (‘.over marriages betwef?n any two 
pt'rsons, to whatever religion they may bcilong, without 
any renunciation of religion as at present. This will 
of necessity be optional. 

Another desirable .sto]) is to have iccords kept of all 
marriag(?s. This will be useful in many wiiys and it will 
gradually make peopU* tliink in terms of civil marriagea. 
The vsac.ra mental forms of marriage should cortainlly 
continue for all wdio want them, but it will be desirable 
later to have a civil regi.stration also which the State 
will recognise. 

Divorce laws, esiiecially for the Hindus, arc a cry- 
ing need, and so indi.’od are so many other chnages. e 
vvaiit changes which apply to both men and women, 
we want changes also esi)ecially sqiplicahlo to women w^ho 
have suffered for ag(*s inist under a. double burden. Lot 
us accept the democTatic principle of equal rights and 
equal obligations as between man and man and woman 
and woman, and frame our laws and social structure 
accordingly. 

The New Weal to Re-huild the Nation 

In the course of his article on the new 
ideal to re-build the nation in India To-morrow 
Dr. Syamaprasad IMuklierjec observes : 

Universities in British India owed their foundation 
mainly to a desire on the part of the authorities to 
secure the loyal services of administrators and sejyice- 
holders who couid keep going the complex machinery 
of a bureaucratic Government in an orderly and efficient 
manner. There was also the idea of spreading in a con- 
quered territory, throu^ the agency of the Universities, 
a system of Western ^ucation which in those days of 
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benevolent despotism was regarded by the rulers as a 
path of duty and the sure means of elevating India to 
what tliey thought to be a higher standard of life. 

Universities were not established as seats 
of learning nor was education attempted to be 
organised for the highest development of Indian 
culture and civilization. 

Nearly half a centuiy after the establishment of the 
first University in India, tne ideal of a teaching Univer- 
sity whore scholars might meet for the dissemination and 
advancement of knowledge was first formulated. But 
the genoml system of education was not even then closely 
linKed up with those essential problems which called for 
early fulfilment, so that India might reach her destiny 
through education and regain her supremacy in the 
domain of culture and enlightenment as also in the social, 
economic and political spheres of activity. 

While I shall be the last person to minimise the 
value and importance of the work which Indian Univer- 
sities have done to advance educational progress in this 
country, to spread wholesome ideas among the people, 
to widen tlio outlook of millions of men, to instil in 
tlieir minds fundamental ideas of progress and liberty, 
and to rouse tlic national consciousness of the citizens, 
1 shall yet say that tlie time has come when a re-orien- 
tation of University education is urgently called for in 
order to suit the changing conditions of our (jountry. 

Our Universities should no longer continue 
to be regarded principally as training grounds 
for the professions and services. 

The professions are oveicrowded and recruitment 
to public services is now based on a variety of con- 
siderations where merit does not always play the moat 
proiniuent part. 

The colleges should provide at the base what has 
been known for generations as a sound liberal education 
that is catholic, expansive, free from narrowness and 
bigotiy in ideas or doctrin(3s, appropriate for a broad 
and enlighteneu mind. That education should bo im- 
parted through the medium of our own languages. The 
acceptance of this principle may raise initial difficulties 
but such difficulties have been overcome in free countries 
and India must alsc face and surmount them. In Eire, 
the Irish language, once siiid to be unsuited to the needs 
of modern civilisation, lias been introduced with success. 
This is of fundamental value in the true building rip 
of national life. It is more than a mere means of 
communicating ideas : it is the expression of the national 
spirit. The other day a vigorous attack was launched 
on the Nazi policy of attempting to destroy the language 
and literature of some of the countries over which 
Hitler holds Ids sway today. 

In India also, for more than a century, 
education imparted through the medium of a 
foreign language has unduly dominated its aca- 
demic life. 

It has now produced a class of men who are 
unconsciously so de-nationalised that any far-reaching 
proposal for the recognition of the Indian languages as 
the vehicle of teaching and examination up to the hip- 
est University stage is either ridiculed as impossible or 
branded as reactionaiy. But I plead earnestly for the 
acceptance of this fundamental principle not on account 
of any blind adherence to things that I claim as my 
own but out of a firm convictian that the fullest deve- 
lopment of mind qt a learner is popible only by 


natural approach and also that by this process alone 
can there be a great revival of the glory and riclmess 
of the Indian languages. 

While I pleaa for the due recognition of our own 
languages, I recognise that English shoult remain a com- 
pulsory second-language. . . . Provision should also be 
made for tne study of other important languages, both 
Eastern and Western. 

The writer is not one of those who favour 
University students remaining aloof from th(‘ 
burning questions of the day. He would not, 
however, like them to be engrossed in party 
politics. ^ 

I believe they should maintain their independence 
of outlook and zealously cultivate that spirit of deal’ 
and critical thinking, that tree power of reasoning, which 
slioiild be their main asset as they enter upon public life 

on the completion of their educational career 

Prankly s]>oaking, occasional outbursts of youthful 
feelings should not worry educational administrators. 

I have noticed recently a notification issued by a 
i^rovincial Government laying down severe penalties 
for the maintenance of discipline amongst students. 

One threat held out is that such studeni:^^ 
as may come under the purview of the order will 
be debarred from Government service. 

To my mind, threats of punitive action will defeat 
the very object which the authors of the order them- 
selves alh'ge to have in view. Bevsides this particular 
threat ivS an icile one. For today admission to public 
ser\ ices is controlled by various non-academic considera- 
tions and in any case it absorbs only a fraction of 
Univei*sity-traiued youths. Again, no words can be too 
strong to condemn any policy of tispionago winch encour- 
ages secret rc?ports of the activities of the students to 
be supplied by the teachers themselves. Any 
attempted transformation of the free and sacred tem- 
ple of learning into a branch of the InUdligencc Depart- 
ment is a sure method of destroying the soul of India’s 
manhood. 


The Illusion of Progrezs 

According to Dr. D. G. Londlie, the widely- 
held belief in the continuous progress of mankind 
through the ages is nothing more than a sweet 
sentiment and does not stand a critical and 
searching analysis of its arguments and impli- 
cations. He writes in The Aryan Path ; 

A culture is nothing if it is not individual. Oswald 
Spongier would even regard every culture as being as 
individual as a botanical organism. Every culture deve- 
lops a characteristic individuality, is inimitable and uni- 
que. The technique of building Pyramids was a peculiar 
property of the Egyptian culture. Similarly the art of 
preser\dng mummies has ever remained a unique achieve- 
ment of the Egyptians. The individuality of the Greek 
culture consisted in the harmonious development of 
body and mind in the individual, in political institu- 
tions, in literature, in arts and in architecture. The 
Greek culture became a model and a source of inspira- 
tion to many European nations and from time to time 
many a leader of a cultural movement came forward with 
the watchword : Back to Hellas I ” Ancient Indian 
culture bore an unmistakable mark of inwardness afid 
spirittiality* At a very early stage of its historical 
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development, Indian thought took a psychological turn. 
The characteristic feature of Indian culture is Yoga. In 
the entire available history of human achievement we 
eomc across nothing approaching the Indian Yoga. The 
modern culure of Europe and of America has found its 
cliaracteristic expression in the theory and the practice 
of electricity in all its forms. The radio and the aero- 
plane are its characteristic twin symbols. Electricity 
;iii(l the internal-combuption engine sum up the triumphs 
iiucl glories of the twentietn-century science. 

Now, if we try to compare the Egyptian, the Greek, 
fh(? Indian and the European cultures with a view to 
discovering evidence of progrc.ss, we meet with an ini- 
tial difficulty, tnz., their characteristic features and ex- 
prcjssions arc so diverse and heterogeneous that we can- 
not place them along one line so as to bo able to say, 
“ This particular culture marks a further stage of pro- 
gress than that other one.'* We cannot compare pyra- 
mids with political institutions and Yoga with the radio 
;md the aeroplane ! Those enthusiasts who affirm their 
l:\ith in progress must take upon themselves the res- 
ponsibility of i)ointing out unmistakable signs of pro- 
gie.'S from one era to another. Wc fail to detect any 
such signs which compel us to recognise that ctvery suc- 
r-t oding cultural eivi shows humanity happier and better. 

Are we modems physically better than our 
firedecessors ? No one can honestly answer this 
(lucslion in the affirmative. 

The anthropologists find the so-called civilized men 
positively inferior to primitive peoples in beauty and 
.‘symmetry of bodily form, in inus<!ular strength, in power 
of endurance, in resistance to fatigue, in agility of 
movement and in speed and grace of gait. 

Morally also w(! are not lu'arer perfection than our 
Miicestois. In modem civilized society we meet with 
‘JO)»l»ist-ication, hypocrisy and mutual distrust, in place 
of truthfulne.«;s, sti’aighlforwardncss and candidness which 
weie the acknowlo(lgcd virtue.^ of the ancients. 

Science is neutral as rogard.s the passibility of pro- 
v:rot?s. 1'he world which physics and .ast ronomy picture is 
indifTerent to human hopes, scntimc'iils and aspirations. 

belief in progress implies a rationalistic view of 
history. Accident plays an overwhelming part in the 
<lcterminaijon of events. Voltaire said : King Hazard 
fashions throe-fourths of the events in his miserable 
world.” 

Civilizations rise and fall. The course of 
cultures is cyclic and not linear. ^ 

Hic movements in history are but ripples on the 
surface of a timeless Reality. If we stand on the sea- 
'^hove and, from this vantage-ground of philosophy, watch 
the waves rolling foiwards and backwards, we cannot 
luilp remarking : “ Movement there is here, no doubt, 
but Progress in the ocean as a whole there is none ! ” 

It was tbe discerning Disraeli who rightly remarked : 
‘‘The European talks of progress because by the aid of 
a few scientific discoveries he has established a society 
which has mistaken comfort for civilization.” 

The running horse tied to a post only thinks that 
be is going ahead. 

The Poor As World-Conquerors 

In the course of his article under the above 
^“Aption in The Hindustan Review Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Barker observes : 

Poverty can be no excuse for pessiznism, des- 
pondency and inactivity. It is the poor that have 

. . . 
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conquered in the past and it is the poor that bid fair 
to conquer in the present. My futuri&m declares the 
prospects of world-oonquests by the poor. Let me be 
perfectly clear and definite in my pronouncement. 
Bengali society and cultui'e today arc not being governed 
by the millionaire of the modern capitalistic bourgeoisie 
type, by the feudalistic zainindari aristocracy, or by the 
higher rungs of the administrative bureaucracy, although 
certain members of these groups are often in evidence 
through newspapers and public functions. The men 
and women who have conquered the hearts and heads of 
the Befall people, who have been rendering Bengal and 
Bengali culture a world force, and by whom the Bengali 
people is slowly but steadily being lifted to the level of 
a power among the powers of mankind are the adh-peta 
khawa (half-mcaler) , non-income-tax-paying, poverty- 
stricken people, the children of dorks, peasants y^nd 
artisans, born and bred in mud ho\^els and under leaking 
thatched roofs. 


The Decline of the New Roman Empire 

The disappearance of the whole Italian 
Empire in Africa seems imminent. In the course 
of an article under the above caption in The 
Indian Review G. A. Johnson observes : 

An Italian collapse seems to be ou (h<' way, but it 
would be unwise to put a date to it in advance. Ger- 
many may consit^or that Italy will hold out until she 
has time to prc|>are and launch her diversion. The most 
obvious forms of divei-sions arc : (1) A flank attack on 
Greece, (2) An attack on tho Suez Canal, (3) An attack 
on Gibraltar, and (4) The invasion of Britain. 

Greece might be atta(?ked eitlit?r by the shorter, but 
hilly, route through Yugoslavia or by way of Bulgaria 
and the Thracian plain. The sei^ond route gives oppor- 
tunity for the use? of Germany \s medianlsed forces and 
lias the advantage of taking Greece in tho rear. (A 
third form of “ flank attack,” ix'i-siiadiiig the Greeks to 
accept an armistice, has also boon discussed). A march 
through Bulgaria, Turkey, Syria and Palestine would 
bring the Germans to tlie Suez Canal. But this ambi- 
tious programme would be resisted by tho Turks and 
lirobably a ’so by the French forces in Syria. Allowing 
for the difToronce of climate, it. would seem to have all 
the disa(.lvanlagc.s of Napoleon’s march on Moscow. 
Moreover, it would h ive to be undertaken very quickly 
if it was to give relief to Italy’s araiies in Africa. An 
.attack on Gibraltar might offer better prospects of a 
quick divendoii. Tla'se plans are conditioned to some 
extent by the attitude of the Spanisii in one case, of the 
Balkan States not yet at >var in the others. If tw'o or 
more of the plans were (ombined (and, jierhaps, a 
threat to Iraq thrown in) the force of IIk’ conditioning 
factors would be grt.ntly increased. 

The situation in the Balkans is, as usual, 
complicated. 

Recent* and at the time of writing, still obscure, 
developments .suggest that Rumanians may be getting 
tired of kissing the rod. The uttide of Bulgaria to the 
passage of German troojTS is equivocal. The Bulgarian 
Premier’s sjjeech which, in the summary cabled to this 
countrj% appeared to be an invitation to the Germans 
to march in, had an unexpectedly favourable reception 
in Greece. Rbusifo continues to assert her neutmity. 
But it seems tmlikely that she would sit idly by if her 
interests were threatened. But, again, what are those 
interests ? And who can be sure that, if Germany 


makes a move, Russia’s interests will not have been 
secured by prior arrangements between them ? 

It would be a mistake to regard German strategical 
ingenuity as limited to the three forms of diversion al- 
ready discussed or the fourth which will be considered 
later. There is, for example, the possibility of a diver- 
sion, not in Italy’s interest, but of interest from Italy. 
The situation at Vichy may be cleared up by the time 
this article appears in print. Will tho egregious 
M. Laval be restored to office ? It is not, perhaps, wide- 
ly known tJiat, at the outbreak of war in 1914, M. Laval, 
them a Soenalist, was one of the) people whom the French 
Oovernnient had marked down for arrest for disloyal 
activities. If Laval geds back, wall Germany get control 
of Ihe French fl(»r*t and the French colonial annies ? In 
such circumstances, the Italians might- l)o let go their 
doom. Franco would be at h'ast ('qually capable of 
sustaining the task of dive'rf-ing Brilisli attention to the 
Mediterranean. 

It is very doubtful whether even Laval could 
work a voluntary transformation of French 
policy on these lines. There remains : invasion. 

Many people doubt whether the invfision of Britain 
ha.s over been .seriously contemidated and ask whether 
the massing of troops and the concentration of barges 
in continental ports arc not more bluff. Others contend 
that the oi)portimity for invasion has j)a.s.sed and th:it 
tho Germans know^ it has T:)a8sed. Moreover, the influ- 
ence of sea. power is even more imporiaut in the North 
Sea and English Channel than in the Mediterranean. 
But it is plain that Germanov’s .soh* hope of defeating 
Britain lies in a successful invasion. 

Both Italian difficulties, and the probability of a 
large increase in American aid to Britain, suggest th.al.. 
if i.he attempt is in be made, it must bn made .<JOon. 

World Order 

War is not an unmixed evil. The Second 
European War of the twentieth century has 
provided men of genius at least with an oppor- 
tunity for speculation about the future of human 
society and the world order that is to emerge 
from the present struggle. In the course of his 
article in the Curent Thought, Dr. Monindra 
Mohan Moulik observes : 

World order means international order, and can b/' 
achieved only through some form of international organi- 
zation and collaboration in the diverse fields of human 
activity. The dream of a world order i,s nothing new 
in hisiory, nor is it a speciality of the modem age. 
Since the d.^wn of political hi^^tory in the world, the 
hope of establishing a universal conduct of life and :• 
universal pattern of society has successively advanetd 
alid receded. Political feuds and religious conflicts ha\ c 
played an equally significant part in the destiny of 
ONolution a.s economic rivalries and racial jealousies. 
The ground gained by one generation has often been 
lost by another, and the w^orld order still remains, aflei 
centuries of longing and striving, a far cry and a utopia 
A universal empire such as was contemplated by Ha' 
ancient Hindus and Romans, a world-church such as 
sought to be established by the Papacy, a univci-f^til 
society based on the fabric of Roman Law such as was the 
ambition of Napoleon have all been frustrated by that 
historical process which makes political speculation suen 
a dangerous pastime. Tlie Roman Empire gave way 
to tlwi invading hordes of the Teutonic world; the 
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(‘hurch was separated from the Roman Church, and the 
Reforniation intensified the ecdesiaKtical rupture by 
dividing Christians into Catholics and Protestants. Reli- 
^iou.s wars of Ihf? sixteenth (jentury, dynastic wais of the 
sov(‘iitcenth century and colonial warn of the eighteenth 
century helped only to deepen the cleft which had al- 
ready divided the European peoples, ''rte humanitarian 
ideas of French illuminism raised once more high hopes 
for tfie advent of a society nntamiahed by schisms, but 
they were again baffled by the fall of Napoleon. Tiicre 
wad to be no Pax Napoleon'ica since the nations of 
Europe were already too strong and power-conscious to 
submit to a French hegemony. The League of Nations 
was established at Geneva with a magnificent ideal; the 
Covenant inspired hope and confidence in many but 
was distrusted by those few whose co-oi»eration most 
mattered in the liability of an international order. Seen 
nil file broad canva.s of liLslory, the present struggle 
would appear to he one for supremacy between Pax 
BrUmmica ami Pax G( mianim, first on Iht' continent 
of Europe and then in other spheres. 
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If the aim of world order is peace, peace 
(‘unnot be established by victoiy in war. Nor 
can it be secured by treaties, dictated or 
negotiated. 

The dynamism of history has proved it frequently 
that humnity’s political evolution follows its natural 
I'ourse, that hasty attomiits to canalize it before its main 
direction becomes evident hfnm sometimes resulted in 
disaster. A world order that aspires after .securing last- 
ing peace must l:>e based on social justice within States 
;uid political and economic juslice between States, 
iriimonizing the various conflicting intercst.s that lead 
to war would produce a kind of stability which is the 
f»asi.s of lasting peace. International statemanship will 
I)(^ required to think in terms of harmony and stability 
before it can think in terms of peace, War-wearinef^ or 
< xhaustion which has .so often in history given the illu- 
sion of peace is not real peace, . . . The evolution of 
National-Socialism itself demonstrates how political 
idc!ologies transform themselves to answer the ne,ccssities 
<jf WcUpolitik. Formerly Socialism and Nationalism were 
seldom friends and never allies. The Socialist was 
usually an Internationalist, and the patriot, with militar- 
ist tendencies, was usually an anti-Socialist. Now Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin have shown how tp combine ele- 
ments of real Socialism with full-blooded Nationalism, 
as Walter Lippmann says : ^*The fascist appeal com- 
bines the emotions of patriotism with the grievences of 
ilie proletariat. Those who have been Socialists have 
bfTome National-Socialists. The class-war is diverted 
toward international war.” 

Europe has been a perpetual victim of treaty, 
revisionism, war, and war, treaty, revisionism 
moving in an endless cycle. The problem, there- 
fore, needs a new approach. 

Such an approach is offeicd by Sir William Beve- 
ridge, one of the chief exponents of the idea of inteiv 
rudional federalism, who seems to have seised the crux 
frf the problem when he says : ''Left to herself, 
(lormany will always produce Hitlers,” So Germany 
fnust be integrated into a European system on the terms 
f’f partnership. Sir William further pleads : " Granted 
ibiit dictatorships are more likely than demooi'acjes to 
ir'ad to war, what leads to dictatorship ? Historically, 
ihe Nad diotatoi^ip is the channel through ipduoh the: 
German i^ople beye esii^^rased MMie of economic ^ 
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.suffering and national injustice. Germany may ultimate- 
ly be made peaceful in accord with her own desires and 
not against them. She* must be allowed to share the 
economic opportunities which in her view make peace 
easy for the democracies.’^ {The Deeper Causes of the 
War, Unwin, London, 1U40, p. 169). Although the type 
of Federation which Sir William Beveridge advocates 
has many attractive points for its general acceptance, 
it is, ho concede;?, meant only for Europe. World federa- 
tion is for the millennium. The logical conclusion, 
therefore, is that the proposed Federation cannot come 
into force unl^'ss Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin decide to 
return to tlemocrary, and Spain, Portugal and most of 
the Balkan Stntos shed their autocratic forms of govern- 
ment. Such an auticipation, however, is anti-historic, 
and is more a pious wish, a learned conjecture than a 
possibility warranted by the political experience of 
Europe. Yet, the British Empire needs peace and a 
Federation of European States for its safety and sur- 
vival. 

No other country depends for its existence 
more on the tranquillity and general welfare of 
the world than England. 

The British Empire contains within iteelf the most 
explosive elements of disintegration, and the reason why 
British foreign policy is so vitallj concerned with the 
preservation of peace in the world may be realized from 
the following observations of Professor Gilbert Murray : 
"She (England) presents the contrast of white rulers 
and coloured subjects on the greatest scale. If there is 
a war of civilizations, if Moslem ever rises against 
Ohnstian, or Hindu against either, it is inside the 

will tide# place. If a war 
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breaks out on the emigriition question, the Empire con- 
tain to a high degree both the territories that demand 
emigration as a necessity of existence and the territory 
ttiat will never admit immigrants. Wo are tied to the 
most disturbed of continents, Europe; to the most dan- 
gerous of oceans, the Pacific. We are interpenetrated 
by the most formidable of siiliject civilizations. Islam. 
Wo are the chief reprr'sentatives of the most hotly dis- 
puted of international priiiciplt?s, the ruh? of one race 
of men over another.’’ (The Deeper Carnes of the War, 
p. 38). 

Another familiar approach to the problem of world 
Older is that which is rejire.'entod by the declaration of 
President Wilson in August, 1917, while replying to the 
Pope as to the intentions of the belligerents ; “Equal 
lights for all i)eopIes, great and small, to shave, on just 
conditions in the economi<^ wealth of the world.*' 

World order is a myth. 

It does not exist except in the' wishful thinking of 
political speculators and heretical humanists. It is more 
or less as real and as elusive as truth itself. The world 
order may come or may not come. There are as many 
gf)od reasons for its (coming ns for its not coining at all. 

How Far Census in Bengal is Accurate ? 

Jatindra Mohan Datta writes in Sde^ice 
and Cvltiare : 

Wo all know what sensus is, A ceasiis in modem 
times is an official enumeration of the inhabitants of a 
State or a country, with details of sex and ago, family 
occupation, po^ession, etc.,” says the Cyclopaedia of 
Laio. In Bouvier*? Law Dix:iiion.ary it has been defined a.s 
'' an official reckoning or enumeration of the inhabitant}^ 
and wealth of a countr>^” The plain dictionaiy meaning 
of census is official registration of the* number (»f 
the people, the value of their e.ctate and other gcnoial 
stitistics of the country.” (Webster), In the Indian 
Census Act. 1939, censu.« has not been defined: but from 
the tenor of the several sections it may be taken to mean 
primarily an official enumeration through direct visitation 
of all the people with various data concerning the persons 
enumerated, such as religion, caste, marital condition, etc. 

A census is a sort of photographic record of pormla- 
tion group at a given moment, and resembles a periodic 
taking account of stock in business. The scientific! 
importance of a census lies in large part in the fact th.atj 
it furnishes the needed basis for a study of changes in[ 
the number of people through birth.s and deaths. J 
immigration and emigration, and of changes in tbeirf 
status through rian*iage and divorce, etc. Speaking ofj 
the utility of faking census, the EncycloTmedia BridnnA 
nica (14th edition) says, "Census gtatiVfics are thrl 
common tools and materials of the business of Govern f 
ment in ways too numerous to detail; but they arc| 
equally indespensible to the direction of State policy.” 


Our Census is not accurate : 

The British Imperialists at Whitehall want to devise 
a new instrument of * Divide et Impera’; and they have 
not failed to manipulate the census for their own pur- 
I»os<^ They manufacture castes and classes among the 
Hindus; wrongly include certain castes and classes 
among tlie Muhammadans; convert the untouchable 
Muhammadan Halalkhors of 1901 into Depressed Hindus 
of 1931 ; and put them as one of the Scheduled Castes 
under the new Government of India Act, 1935. Their 
main pur|)ose is (o see that there can never be unity 
amongst the diffi'rcnt section^: of the population, anil 
thus sabotage the growth of the Nationalist spirit. r\\r 
rc.?ult is that our Censuses are not accurate pictures. 

Why the Indian Census is likely to be in- 
accurate ? 

In the s])eciHl circumstances of India, particularly 
of Bengal about which the author can speak from per- 
-sonal knowledge', especially in vit'w of the unpaid, tem- 
porary. non-offi(a:»l agency employed for enumcratifai 
and collecting data, the de. jure census is less likely to 
record true facts, and as such will be more inaccurate 
The Kapcrrwo/.s- nvc^ cciually unpaid, temporarily impress- 
ed non-officials. The Charyv Superint( ndents in 11 m’ 
interior of rural Ih'Ugal art' the loeal Union Board Presi- 
d('nt* this time. Some of them arc scarcely literate; 
and most of them lack the zeal and public spirit necr-s- 
sary for correct ernuncration and' proper collection of 
data regarding the yierson.'^ enumerated. Imagine sucli 
men conducting the census enumeration — the importancr 
of which they do not realise and a thing which do not 
appreciate. 

On A Steamship 

All night, without the gatc^s of slumber lying 
T listen to the joy of falling water, 

.\nd to the throbbing of an iron heart. 

In ages past, men went upon the sea, 

Waiting the jdcasuro of chainlcss winds; 

But now the coin-se is laid, the billows part; 
Mankind has spoken : “ Let the ship go there ’ 

I am grown haggard and forlorn, from dreams 
That haunt me,’ of the time that is to be, 

Wlion man shall cease from wantonness and slrlff' 
And lay his law upon the course of things. 

Then shall he live no more on sufferance, 

.\n accident, the prey of powers blind; 

'rhe untamed giants of nature shall bow down 
The tides, the tempest and the lightning cease 
From mockery and destruction, and be turned 
Unto the making of the soul of man. 

Upton Sinclaib 
in The Scholar Annml, 104( 
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National Defence and Scholars 

Living in a war-like world, it is a paradox 
for any nation to shut its eyes to the problem of 
defence in the face of foreign agression. Many 
are under the delusion that the organisation of 
defence is solely the concern of the soldier, this 
lack of interest on the part of the intelligentsia 
on military questions can never be conducive to 
the successful organisation of national defence. 
Edward Mead Earle in his article in the Political 
Science Quarterly stresses the need of collabora- 
tion of civilians, especially political and social 
scientists, in planning the national defence. 

The problem*! of tnttioiifil dofons-e have a claim upoa 
the political and .so(*ial .science.^. The need of security 
agaiast aggression is, a.' Hamilton said, ** the most power- 
fill dictator of riationa! (•()udnct.” It involves one of 
the most delicate of polilictd problems — the reconcilia- 
tion of liberty and anthorily, the provision of the maxi- 
mum degree of security with the highest degree of free- 
dom. Iti is, indeed, intimately related with all other 
objectives of organized society ; in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the Ignited State?, the ‘^common defense’^ 
is significantly enougli linked with the establishment of 
justice, the insumnee of domestic tranquillity, the pro- 
motion of the general welfare, and the preservation of 
“the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Til short, national defense is a basic function of govern- 
ment in a world of competitive national states; the 
world being as it is, perhar).s it i? the l)asic function. As 
one American student of government has put it “ By 
general consent this is the supreme consideration of 
every Government. At all ei-cnts. no other appeal com- 
mands such widespread poinilar support., receives such 
undivided allegiance. Those who resist it arc loaded 
Avith the heaviest social opproluium and those who 
betray it ai-e stamiied w’ith the highest of crimes, treason.” 

Nor is the organization of defense the problem of 
the soldier alone. Tender parliamentary and representa- 
tive Government, particularly as exemplified by Great 
Britain and the United States, the control of military 
affairs by civilian authority has been one of the founda- 
tion .stones of the arch of freedom. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that there is any inherent conflict between 
two mutually antagonistic forces, civil and military. 
On the. contrary, it is essential that there bo eflFoctive 
collaboration between the civilian, military and naval 
authorities in the interest of maximum efficiency and, 
of co-ordinate importance, that there be adeniiate and 
intelligent military implementation of national i>olicies. 

There is ample evidence that civilians and 
soldiers alike have come to recognize that it is 
vital both to military efficiency and to national 
integrily that war and the costly and elaborate 
preparation for war shall not be reserved either 
|o teohnicians alone or to ci’^liaiio idoae* 


The orgauiralioii of security and, in the event, 
of war, the organization of victory require that there br 
sympathetic, intelligent and unreserved collaboration 
between the &<^A'eral groups which contribute to the total 
military effort. A blunt civilian Clemenceau said : 
“War is much too important a busimvs to be left to Uk* 
soldiers.” A dist inguished ]iriti>h officer. Sir FrodericTc 
Maurice, agreed that a.s war requires the employment 
of the whole rrsounses and t he inaxinuim power of the 
nation, it is “clearly not a rnattpr to be left to soldier.'- 
or sailors, nor would any responsible soldier desire it to 
be so loft.” The mere numlion of the names Rathenau. 
IJoyd George and Baruch will suggest what civilian in- 
fluence meant in the la.st war. K\'en in the realm of 
military technology*, one can point to innumerable in- 
stance's in which civilian contributions concerning even 
the employment of weapons of Avar — as well n» their 
invention, dovedopmont ainl .sii]>]dy — were ontstanding 
and; somotime.s controlling : this Avas notably the (yasf- 
in questions involving tanks, convoys, artiller>* firf'. 
ma(‘hine guns and submarine detection. 

What w*ns true in the Avar of 1014-1918 is likely to 
be cA'on more true in tlie present struggle. No modern 
war can be wageu without the national effort going far 
beiyond the boundaries of teidmical militarv?' efficiency 
into almost eveiy realm of civilian activity. The British 
and American officer of today is encouraged to Aviden 
his horizons of knowledge to include an understanding 
of social and economic questions. There is no reason, 
in tuni, why the civilian should not l>ring miiil-ary affair.^, 
AAdiich so vitally afl'ecl the nation at luge and even hirn- 
self as an individual, into his purview. After all, mili- 
tary problems do not dwell iu the realm of the occult, 
the supra-temporal, or the recondite, for “secrecy” is 
largely confined to matters of materiel. Military pro- 
blems are susceptible of analysis, criticism and practical 
contributions by informedi laymen, and factual data upon 
which to base sound scholarship are generally accessible. 
Indeed, it is imperative ttfat laymen, especially scholars, 
concern themselves Avith the problem of national defense, 
for failure to do so may be disastrous to the success of 
rearmament or of the war effort,. 

What led to Germany becoming one of the 
foremost military power, is not only the techni- 
cal efficiency of her armed forces but also 
comprehensive studies of a non-technical charac- 
ter, which was more a responsiblity of the 
civilians rather than of the military. Hitler^s 
“bloodless victories” amply proves this. 

The truth of the matter is that, in a democratic 
society, it is imperative that we have the ividesi possible 
discussion of military problems, conducted on the high- 
est possible plane. In the absence of such discussion, 
we cannot formulate intelligent and practicable foreign 
policies or, for that matter, domestic policies. Few mili- 
tary decisions (such, for example, as the acquisition and 
fortification of bai^s or the choice of types of ships ana 
aircraft) are without widespread political repercussions. 
Likewise, political decisions~>hem2spheric defense, the 
Memroe Bbetripe, the balance of power^ alliaiices, aid to 
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Brituin and China — ^must be susceptible of military and 
also of economic implementation unless they are to be 
largely dcN oia of result. Thei*e must be an understand- 
ing of tiie impact of a vast armament program — ^whal 
amounts in fact to national mobilization before M-day 
— upon the normal activities of a peaceful jieoplc : eco- 
mnmvf, education, psychology and morale, the sLandurd 
of living, the social services. It must be clearly com- 
l>reh(nded that in and of itself the financing of the 
military elTort will have portentous effects upon capital- 
ism and democracy. It must be kept in mind that 
\csted economic interests within the nation do not al- 
ways (H)incide with the national int(*rest vis-a-vis foreign 
powers and that tlie resulting conflicts of interest must 
be frankly faced- and intelligently and fairly resolved. 

Strategy is not merely a concept of war time 
bnl an inseparable (!lemeiit in statecraft at all times; as 
siicli it is a legitimate and, indeed, an unavoidable con- 
cern of tlie social scientist. Only a narvowiy restricted 
traaninology would define strategy as the science ami 
a,rt of miiilny corniiiand. If this be true, as it seems 
to be, then tlie .scholar and the soldier have indispen- 
sable and mutually complementary tasks to perform. 
The men' apjnopriation of vast .«ums for armaments 
will not give ji.<.surnn(re of effective defense. The.se arm.s 
must be sej.pJt merited liy and n'lated to .1 comprehen- 
sive national iioiicy. And the formulation of Pucli 
policy is a I'unclion of thr^ executive and legislative 
braiuiies of tla' Ooverimieiit. If tliey are to arrive at 
the desired goal, they must ha\e (ile.arly before them 
the faetj? upon wliicli alternatives may be weighed and 
decisions iiriiN(*(l at. It is the function of scholarship 
lo make tlie facts available and, over a period of years, 
io ])rovi(J(^ by (.‘ducatioii a trained personnel which will 
uiulerstand the essential place of militjm^ .affains in the 
scieiic(' and ojx ration of Government. 

It must lie admitted that, political and social scien- 
ti.sts hav(r not heretofore undertaken adequate a 3 'st.ema- 
lic inquiry into the problems of defense and strategy. 
An (‘xaininalion of contemporary textbooks on politics, 
ceonornics and international relations reveals that niDi- 
lary .alTniis are a conspicuous lacuna or, at best, have 
been treated as incidental and peripheral in character. 
Thi.s is not suiin-ising. for although wntt'r.s on politics, 
“ince the d ij'.s of Aristotle and Plato, have ^iven some 
;it tent ion to military subjects, and although Machiavelli, 
Sir I'^ranci.s Bacon, Adam Smitli, Alexander Hamilton 
and Benjamin Franklin, among others, have sliown an 
.acute iin<h'r.standing of the roh' of strategy in statecraft, 
the treatment of military affairs throughout the nine- 
l.(^ontli century' and until recently in 'the twentieth has 
hej'ii left to .soldiers writing for soldiers rather than 
<*i\ ilians writing for civilians. 

The armament programme, the question of 
hemispheric defense, balance of power, alliances, 
foreign policies have far-reaching repercussions 
on economics, education, psychology and 
morale, the standard of living, etc. In fact only 
from effective collaboration between the civilian 
and the soldier can emerge a successful defence. 
It is imperative that military problems should 
have the widest possible discussion, conducted 
on the highest possible plain. 

.Military critics are few in number, and not all of 
them passess an adequate knowledge of history, econo- 
mics, psychology and politics, nor should they be ex- 
pected to possess such knowledge in a position where 
different skills are called for. But the avidity with which 


military journalism is read is an indication of the poten- 
tialities W'liich C‘xi.st for more adequate^ treatises on de- 
fense, WTitten in accordance with tlie canons of ecjholar- 
ship. The influence of the writer on military affairs may 
be widespi-ead, far transcending the bounds of the casual 
public and reaching into high places. What is essential 
to the national interest is that the wjiting be above the 
transitory and liie superficial. 

The study of milituiy affairs is not an emergency 
matter, alUiough tlie emergency gives it added import.- 
ance and, indeed, a character of importunity. If we now 
had on hand a veisorx fj of trained scholars who had de- 
voted any con, sidei able portion of their lives to problems 
of strategy, they could be of inestimable service to tne 
nation. Stuff offhrers have been transferred to service 
with troops, and the Army War College hfiS been closed 
because of the shortage of commi.ssioned personnel in 
the higher ranks. 'I'here is now no group of trained 
l>eiyonnol engaged in theoretical studies — a deficiency 
whicii expf rt scholars might overcome were they avail- 
able in any number. 

There are ct'rtain subjects whi(^h the civilian can 
take witliin hi.'; purview hut which the profesKsional 
officer cau deal with not at all or only vtith the greatest 
!•( .serve. Every conmiis.sion(‘d oflicc'r i.s subject to severe 
restriction.', explicit or implied, in dealing with questions 
which border on the politieril. In tirrnvof crisis, as at 
pn'.sent, official orders make it difficult; for officers to 
write or .speak on anything but the purely technical, 
military asp(.‘cts. of inlernational relations and national 
1 policy. This is j[>robably as it should be. But it would 
se(un to be in the j>ul)lic interest that competent per- 
.sons be free to speak with authority at all times, and 
particularly in times of eiu(‘rgency, and that they speak 
as individuals without official fear, favor, or bias. I'his 
the scholar can do. 

This healthy state of affairs cannot be brouglit about, 
it limy confidently be predic.tod, uuh'ss there be an en- 
tirely new approach lo the problem of national defense. 
The professional officer is powerless io deal with the 
phenomenon, because, in the public eye and in the 
Congreasional mind, he is as.sociated wdtli a vested inter- 
est. In 1;im(>s of ajiathy he; is regarded wdth suspicion, 
in time of crisis with undue reverence. Only the scholar 
is capable of maintaining a coiithnutuR, abjective and 
d<}nu7ne.nl(d study of the problem. I5xperience shows 
that comparable resulls cannot b<? expected from the 
public, the politician, the Government, or even the 
armed .ser\icr.s. FurUu’rmore, only the scholar can 
create a v.a.s't re?iervoir of coiupotr'ucc in the field. The 
people whom he teaclies and for whom he writes today 
will be the voters, tea chon?, re.servo officers and states- 
men of tomorrow. No .such msorvoir of competence 
now exists, but it requires no great imagination to see, 
did it exist, what it would mean to the national morale, 
the national ('conomy and the national .«ecurity in the 
existing crisi.s. Studies now undertaken W'ill have some 
influence, of course?, before the present emergency is 
pa8.sod. But tneir greatest importance w'ill be in laying 
sound and broad foundations for a national military 
policy in the longer future which will not merely be 
concerned with a passing crisis— however menacing and 
prolonged — ^Imt will be intimately related to our politi- 
cal ideals, geographical pasition, industrial resources, 
governmental institutions, standard of living, and long- 
nio national objectives. 

War and PadfiBni 

In a brief article in The Commonweal, 
ILO.M, analyte the fouodatiems of parifism thus; 
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Briefly, pacifism has a double foundation; on one 
side it is peraonal, on the other public. On the personal 
wde, there is a man’s feeling of the part he should play 
in life. A man asks himself what his relation to other 
men ought to be, as man to man. He sees men as men, 
with feelings and hopes like his own. He wishes to 
keep on seeing them like that. But if he takes part in 
war he has to stop seeing men like that. “ The enemy 
is there to be killed or disabled, and he has to do to 
him all the things he does not like to have happen to 
himt^lf. If his feeling of the enemy as a man like him- 
self is very strong he cannot kill him directly with any 
happiness to himself, or any belief that he is doing good. 
So he is likely to be a pacifist on that ground. For 
fully effective pacifi.sm it is a necessary ground. Not 
all can feel that way; they simply go with the crowd, 
and are peace lovers in peace time and war lovers in 
war time. But a pacifist has to stand on his own legsj 
with as much sympathy for those who can't as may be. 

The other ground for pacifism is public. It is broad- 
ly that war does nothing for humanity but lead to later 
wars. Every war fought is traceable, historically, to 
some former war or wans. One war following another 
like that, down the ages, has bred a tradition of war, 
and all cultured people lmv<' been bred to worship the 
tradition, while all the uncultured have grown up to see 
it as necess.'iry. The pacifist on public grounds sees that 
the first need is to break this tradition. It can only be 
broken by inaividuala refusing (Openly to take part in 
war. Such refusal may convince fe^w, but it makes many 
ask questions. And all question asking is good, for in 
war most take the attitude, ^‘theirs not to reason why.” 

A second public ground is that war is ineffective for 
anything fit to be done in our time. It belongs to a past 
that people in high places, partiiailarly, are reluctant to 
grow out. of, for to such it offers power and prestige and 
wealth. It can still prove which of two empires is the 
tougher, or which is willing to suffer most for empire. 
Perhaps it c.an still keep one countiy from dominating 
another, though that is doubtful. The age of Bannock- 
bums is past, and the money lender i? a subtle con- 
queror. Modem empire is the power to lend to back- 
wardi peoples at high rates, and w,ar.s are fought for 
exclusive rights to do this. 

Even in defending democracy, or establishing 
it, or founding a new social order war is useless. 
It solves one evil by creating a greater, as such 
war can never end war. 

1918 gave the world's democracies as complete a 
military victoiy as i)ossible. Why did they do so little 
with it ? In 1913, all foiward-looking peoples saw in 
parliamentary democracy the world’s hope. By 1933, 
nearly all Europe was under dictators, and the world: 
at large had lost faith in parliaments. Hitlerism was 
the crowning of a movement, not its origin. But why 
the movement ? 

Most who fought in the World War felt a fury of 
faith and hope in theoretic democracy, but years of war 
meant years of anti-democratic practice, in an intense 
form. There was a universal habit of violence and in- 
tolerance. A win-the-war atmosphere pervaded every- 
thing. In that atmosphere the spirit of democrat died. 
It had 'to die, for there was no air to keep it alive. 

This happening is not new. AH the great \var8 for 
democracy illustrate it. The Puritan democratic viettwry 
in 1649 wa.** spoiled by the fact that while the Puritans 


knew how to win a war they were incapable of ruling a 
nation. The broad result was that they and their des- 
cendants were shut out of English public life for more 
than 150 years. 

The promise of the French Revolution was also 
spoiled by war, and the aspirations of the French i>cople 
were diverted to Napoleon worship, which, reviving again 
under Napoleon III, led to 1870, which led to 1914, which 
led to 1939. And so it nas gone on. 

The Civil War in U. S. A. eighty yoar.? ago freed 
the slaves, but in a way to create a racial bitterness to 
last a century, while in the old rough-and-ready, equali- 
tarian, democratic North it launched an unlimited dollar 
worship, which remained the dominant American charac- 
teristic till the Slump in 1930. And this slump, going 
round the world, destroyed the Wiemar Republic, and 
made Hitler overlord of Europe. 

Man and Machine 

With the advancement of scientific know- 
ledge the technique of warfare has changed 
immensely. With the invention of scientific 
machineries of destruction, individual prowess 
has given place to skilful handling of these 
machines. The following extract is reproduced 
from The Inquirer : 

The whole t<*n.sion of the war at liu' momeni, per- 
hajis the whole fate of the war, is involved not in the; 
actions of millions of ]>otential combatant?, but in the 
combats that take place between a few hundred, at th(' 
most a few thousand men, using weapons of destructioh. 
The never-ceasing air struggles taking ]>la(;e over this 
counli^' is a struggle for the whole issiu? of the war. 
Tnie it is that this struggle takes place upon the basis 
of the organisation of millions of men for warfare, but 
just as in ancient warfare comliats were sometimes de- 
ckled by picked men fighting in front of the embattled 
hosts, so this comV^at is being decidicd at the moment , 
by a few picked men. But the analog^" l:)reaks down 
at the machine; it is not so much iiidividiifil prowess that 
counts, as individual prowess manipulating more or better 
machines. 

Thus destruction staring at the face men 
are helpless. Their life and welfare depends upon 
the creation of machines and controlling them : 

Thus the whole organisation of modem life ascends 
to this peak point (or descends to the nadir, according 
as to how one chooses to look at it); the whole intri- 
cate assembly of men. Jiving in community depends for 
its life and welfare upon the use it shall make of the 
machine. Two million Frenclimen are in prison, many 
of them held captive in their own land, marched to 
whatever work they do under the eyes of their captors, 
and. jsupcrfiiially at least, this state has been created 
by the manipulation of a few machines. Superficially, 
because tluTfi were* whole vast processes at work in the 
minds and souls of men before that hideous state of 
affairs was created. In this world stniggle, for it is in 
fact now a world struggle, the issue rests, not on this 
diplomatic move or that, not essentially on the move- 
ment of tnis vast body of men or that, but on the 
capacity of the arrayed forces to use their civilisations 
to create the machine, and control it when it has been 
created. 
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NOTES 


India “ Is Morally In Revolt '' 

Very few foreign i)Mpers are nowadays 
received in India. The few which are received, 
including British i>apers, are revived vcr>^ late. 
After the ieceii)t of The New Statesman And 
\ation of the J4th December last, the present 
number of The Modern Review is its first issue. 
Hence this rather late reference to an article 
ill that British weekly in its mid-December 
issue. In the course of it it observes : — 

“ The news that I'enctiMtes tli(' curtain of the ccasov- 
ship uehind whicli lit'S India grows slouOily more paiiiiul 
and disturbing. This p('ninsula is morally in revolt and 
the answer of our Government is repression. The tactics 
of ca)rci<.)n were? adopted long before Mr. Gandhi resorted 
to his campaign of verbal opposition. The Defence of 
india Act was used to round up eveiyone whom the. 
Anglo-Indian police viewed with suspicion, or disappro- 
V id -Trade Union officials, the devoKid men who try to 
o)ganLs(i the helpless pea.santry, the followers cf Mr. 
kSubhius Bose and other similar groups, to a total of- many 
thousands. To these less conspicuous and involuntary 
prisoniTs arc now added the leaders of the Congress 
Party, beginning with Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. There 
are now among them no less than six Prime Ministers 
nt provincial governments, including the sober and 
moderate ex-premier of Madras, Mr. Rajagopalachari. 
I'welve members of tiicir Cabinets are also in prison. 
It is fair to point out that these men challenged authority 
l>y delivering anti-war speeches. That only adds to the 
gravity of our situation : wo shall soon have in prison 
colls all the men who ruled over eight of the eleven 
jU’ovincos of India, and it may be assumed that in oppos- 
ing us today they still have behind them the electorate 
thet gave them k majority three years ago. The same 
attitude of revolt was expressed in a less dramatic but 
none the less disquieting form, when the All-India 


liCgislaiJM* Asst.iubly threw out tl)e new taxes designed 
to finance India’s share in our war. The majority was 
a narrow one, but it must be remembered that this 
Assembly is packed with nominated and official m('mbei>i. 
'Tliat tlio Ckmgress members voted against, our war taxes 
is not surprising ; what is startling is that the Muslim 
League helpt'd by its abstoiifion to deal this blow to our 
moral standing. Bitterly as they differ, Congress and 
the Muslim League agree in exposing any pretension on 
our part that we rule IrK?ia and conduct this war with her 
con.sent.’’ 

It is but lair to stale here that those 
Indians who are “ aiili-w^ar belong to the 
ranks of (he Congress. But that India “ is 
morally in revolt is proved by the fact that 
there is not a single political party in India 
vvliich has accepted the Viceroy^s and Secretaty^ 
of States’ offer and stateinenls of August and 
November last year. A handful of Indian 
princes may have declared their acceptance of 
tliat “ offer.’^ But in the welter of world forces, 
these princes do not count, though their help in 
the war is not negligible. 

So, it is a substantially correct statemenr 
that India is morally in revolt, though it is 
passive revolt. 

India s Man-power and the War . 

The British Government in India has got 
all the recruits which it wants. With reference 
to that fact The New Statesman observes : — 

In this abysmally poor country we can always hire 
troops and munition workers, though for this latter 
purpose wo have had to m:ikc use of a measure of 
Indust^ria.] conscription. But all that is most intelligent 
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iin<l *5t’lf-respccting in this nation stands aloof; the best 
of it neither volunteers for our army nor throws itself 

into the industrial offer Mr. Rajagopalachariar, who 

is now in prison, said that if we would grant India a 
national government, she would make good for us what 
W(^ had lost by th€> defection of Franc-c'. We shrink from 
atlempting to estimate 7 )reciscly the contribution of a 
willing India, but it is certain that we are throwing away 
the services of a great ally.” 

Harm Done By German Anti-British 
Propaganda 

The New Statcsnilan continues : — 

“ When vve turn to the imponderables in this situa- 
tion, our Joss may be even gr(?atcr. Few Englishmen 
liKsten to the German wireless : it has been our unpleasant 
exporitn(;e to licar it gloating in all the languages of 
Europe over our Indian record. Some of its statements 
were exaggerated and all of them w^re malicious, but 
in the main its facts were correct. Steadily these facts, 
that admit of no contradiction, have sunk into the minds 
of its hcaicrs, Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, Italians 
and the rest. There could be no worse preparation for 
the message we may one day send out, when we are 
ready to undertake the liberation of Europe.” 

Moral Effects of Liberation and 
Subjection of India 

The British weekly adds : 

" Nothing would so certainly win Europe,” said an 
able American refugee in our hearing, as the news that 
India was free.” The same ne ws of arrests and opposi- 
tion, told without exaggeration and without malice, 
goes to the American pre-ss. ... If Britain fights on, 
whatever happens in India, that, is because the issue 
is still survival and the preservation of our island liber- 
ties. But when we try to hope that the suffering and 
ruin of this ^var will bt? compensated by something 
better than mere survival andi something happier than 
the w’orld-widc anarchy out of whicli this struggle arose, 
this failure in India sets us doubting t.he creative 
ca])acity of our «t{itesmen. if not their sincerity. As 
sui’ely, the reconciliation of India would give us courage 
to oxp(*ct success in the immense constructive task that 
will one day face us in Europe.” 

The Viceroy as Patron of the 
Muslim^ League 

The New Statesman writes : — 

‘‘Lord Linlithgow s('Vcted the Muslim League as 
the sole spokesman of all the Muslim.s of India. It is a 
powerful organisation and it ha.s in Mr. Jinnah an able 
and dynamic leader. But it has (or until the other day 
it had) virtually no following in the provinces where 
the Muslims are strongest — the Punjab, Sindh and the 
Frontier Provin(.*e. Less than a quarter of the members 
elected by Milslim constituencies at the provincial elec- 
tions belonged to it. It claims that in the recent 
months it has greatly increased its membership, and this 
may well be true, tjnder the distinguished patronage of 
the Viceroy it h.as become, after Congress, the greatest 
l)oIiticaI power in India. We have chosen to standardise 
the extremist position of Mi’. Jinnah as the sole Muslim 
opinion we recognise. Now between the views of Mr. 
Jinnah and those of every other Indian party, including 


those of other Muslim organisations, no compromise is 
possible. Mr. Jinnah denies that there is an Indiaut 
nation : for him there are “ two nations,” Muslims and 
Hindus. He demands their separation, and the creation 
of an independent Muslim Ulsler. This scheme npiiears^ 
to have no mass siqiport behind it in the main Muslim 
area of the North-West. Failing this solution, Mr. Jin- 
nah’s demand is for parity with the Hindus, not in. 
rights but in actual i>ower. He will have no truck witn 
democracy, if that moans that a Hindu majority cliii. 
always vote down a Muslim minority. 

“Staled in these terms tlie controversy is insoluble. 
It is also in our view unreal — only our policy, in the 
past, which stresssed this classification of men by creeds,, 
has caused it to overshadow every substantial issue int 
Indian politics. No one has ever questioned tla^ claim 
of Muslims to equal rights, civil, political and cultural : 
for thesis the Hindus offer every imaginable guaranlee,. 
Th(‘irs was never a persecuting religion.” 

“ Recent Pose of Muslim Extremists ” 
Merely Ridiculous ” 

The. New Statesman adds : 

‘‘I'he recent pose of the Muslim extremi.sis, that 
they arc an oppre.ssod minority, is merely riditailous : 
they govern four provinces and have a share in the 
government of all the rest. A scholarly Muslim theo- 
logian Ls actually the president of Congress. In every 
burning issue of Indian politics, whether agrarian reform, 
taxation, or the improvement of the social services, creed 
is an iirelevanco : the real divisions lie between ]»easants,. 
laboiireis and debtors, landlords, employers and usurers. 
It would ho possible, given goodwill, to circumvent thl^ 
feud.” 

“ The Netv Statesman's ” Suggested 
Offer 

The New Statesman Ihiaks that “ {here. 
can b(* no progress till w(^ make a new ofler/* 
Accordingly it advances four proposals, of 
wliieh the last runs as follows : 

The pledge to grant Indians the right to determiue 
their own Constitution immediately after the war should 
be embodied in a resolution to be passed at once by 
Parliament. The text of it must satisfy reasonable Indians 
before publication. It sbou’d stipulate that all Indian 
creeds arc entitled to equal rights, but it must arm no 
minority with a veto. In the meanwhile, India, through 
her National Government, should enjoy all the rights 
and dignities of a Dominion in determining the policy 
of the (Commonwealth during war and at the settlement 
Better still, we might confer on her the name and 
privileges of a Dominion now, leaving to the early future 
I he elaboration of the Constitut ion. 

It will be observed that The New Statesman 

has proposed that the 'pledge should be 

embodied in a resolution to he passed at once 
by Parliament,'^ 

Our readers know that we have repeatedly 
insisted that the pledge should be embodied 
either in a Parliamentary statute or in a 
Parliamentary resolution ; for we have shown 
repeatedly by quoting passages from Hansard 
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that no pledge even of the British Sovereign can 
bind Parliament against its judgment. 

To commend its proposals to the British 
public, the British weekly observes : — 

‘‘Something of this kind we shall do, if our offer 
to make India a Dominion at the peace was sincere. 
We shall tool do it, i] we were merely using Mr, Jinnak 
<as a tool who will always relieve us from the obligation 
to fulfil an awkward pledge. But if we expase ourselves 
much longer to the suspicion that we are playing the 
old game of divide et impera, wc shall risk the loss of 
India at a far from distant future, and in the meantime 
we shall postpone and cloud our victory in this war.” 

Non-Party Leaders' Conference Resolution 
at Bombay 

The Non-Party Leaders' Conference at 
Bombay on the 13th and 14th March last 
.adopted the following resolution moved by Sir 
N. N. Sircar : 

“ While India dislikes tlie idea of taking advantage 
of Britain’s diiriculties in her heroic struggle, the Con- 
ference demands that India’s domestic problems should 
not bo pressed to her disadvantage. As a first step 
towards the removal of the present deadlock andi until 
a permanent constitution is brought into force, the Con- 
ftTeiice desires to ( inpliaeizc; the immediate need for the 
3r<Jconstructioii of the Governor-Gonerars Executive 
Council. 

“ The Conference considers that the present Council, 
which consi.sts of 3 European members from the Indian 
Civil Service, and 3 Indians, of whom 2 arc non-officials 
and one is a member of the Indian Civil Service, in 
addition to His Excellency the Viceroy and His Ex- 
•^cellency the ComiiKinder-inChicf, i.s neither adequate 
nor sufficiently repicrsenlative to organize and direct 
India’s war efforts at this moment of grave peril. Tins 
Conference is anxious that India’s defences sliould be 
put on a firm basis and tlvat the resources of tliis great 
■country in men and material should be used ro the fullest 
;ftdvant.age not only for defimding her own frontiers but 
for helping the British people to the fullest extent possi- 
ble consislently with the best inten'sts of India. 

“ For the reasons meiilioned above, this Conference 
as of the oi)inion that tiie whole Exteutive <’ounv:il 
should consist of non-official Indians'drawn from import- 
ant elements in the public life of the country. This 
would naturally involve the transfer of all portfolios, 
•including the vital ones of Finance and Defence, to 
Indians while the Confen nee is wi ling during the period 
of the war that the reconstnicted centre may remain 
responsible to the Crown; and so far as defence is con- 
<jemed, the position of the Commander-in-Chief jis the 
Executive head of the defence forces of the country may 
not be in any way prejudiced. At the same time the 
Conference is strongly of the view that the reconstnicted 
‘Government should not merely be a collection of depart- 
mental heads, Init should deal with all important matters 
of policy on a basis of joint and collective responsibility. 
In regard to all Int(*r-Imperial and international matters, 
the reconstructed Government should be treated on the 
same footing as the Dominion Govemmenta. 

“ Tl)e Conference is furtner of the opinion that with 
va view to create a favourable atmosphere for the working 
of the reconstructed Central Government, it is necessary 
remove the doubts and misgivings of the people of 


this country as regards the genuineness of the intentions 
of His Majesty’s Govomment by making a declaration 
simultaneously with the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment that within a specifiedi time limit after the con- 
clusion of the war, India will enjoy the same measure 
of freedom as will uc enjoyed by Britain and tlie Domi- 
nions. 

“ The Conference authorizes its President, the Right 
Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to communicate the terma 
of the resolutions to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State for India and to take such other 
steps MS may be necessary to achieve its objects.” 

This resolution is undoubtedly open to the 
criticism that it is not sufficiently ’heroic. It 
does not ask that Britishers should clear out 
of India, bag and baggage, immediately or after 
the w-ar, or even after India has enjoyt'd 
]>ominion Status for a number of years. But it 
has one merit. It has been drafted and adopted 
by men many of 'whom have had practical 
experi(‘nce of governance. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Sir N. N. Sircar and Sir Jagdish Prasad 
Jiavc distinguished themselves as members of tlie 
Viceroy's Executive Council. It cannot be said 
that they arc arm-chair politicians or mere 
doctrinaires. We may take it that what their 
resolution asks for is practicable. And what 
is requested therein is not any revolutionary 
change but a moderate step in advance. There- 
fore we shall wait to see what Government does 
with respect to it. Not with trembling hope, of 
course. 

Is there really any probability of Govern- 
ment accepting the advice offered in the 
n'solution ? We shall be surprised, though it 
will be a pleasant surprise, if Government acts 
according to the rcsolulion. 

Who Is To Make The Declaration ? 

The penultimate paragrap*h of the Non- 
Party I.eaders' Conference resolution stated that 

“ The Conference is further of the opinion that with 
a view to creafing a favourable atmosphere for the work- 
ing of the reconstructed Central Govenmient, it is 
necjessary to romo\e tlie doubts and misgivings of the 
people of this country as regards the genuincnes.s of the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government by making a 
declaration simultaneously with the rccoast ruction of the 
Government that within a specified time limit after the 
conclusion of the war, India will enjoy the same mea- 
sure of freedom as will be enjoyed by Britain and the 
Dominion-s.” 

But it is not made quite clear who, in the 
opinion of the Conference, should make the 
declaration. 

There was some plain speaking in the Con- 
ference. So, on this point, too, there ought to 
have been perfectly plain speaking. It ought to 
have been stated that the declaration should be 
embodied either in a short Parliamentary statute 
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or iu a Parliamentaiy resolutioai — preferably 
t'lic former. 

How And Why Autocracy Parts With 
Power — When It Does 

NoUvithstandinj' some changes in form iIm* 
British Government in India continues to be 
substantially autocratic. The Non-Party 
Leaders* Conference resolution, like some Gon- 
gress, Hindu Mahasabha and Liberal Federatioii 
resolutions of previous dates, asks that gov( rn- 
ment to become democratic, that is, to part with 
power and transfer it to representatives of the 
people of India. But autocracy seldom parts 
with power from generous instincts or because 
justice and righteousness i-equire it to do so. 
From the days of Dadabhai Naoroji downwards 
there have been plenty of api)(‘als to the sense of 
justice and the generosity of the British nation, 
but to little effect. 

Autocracy pai'ts with j>owei' when it fe<*ls 
coiniH ll(‘d to do so — when it finds tliat those whe 
VN'ant to wrest power from its hands are growing 
unbearably troublesome. So in order to wrest 
|)ower from the hands of autocrats, pressure — • 
non-violent pressure in the case of India — has 
to be brought to b(?ar upon them. 

Power is swwt. The sense of possessi(»n (»1 
power is a pleasant feeling. But it is not merely 
the enjoyment of this pleasant feeling wdiich 
srands in the way of imperialistic nations part- 
ing w'itli power. Politic^al and economic 
advantagi.s accrue from the possession of t>ow"(*r 
to its possessors. If you can convince the pos- 
.•^t'-ssors that their interests will be blotter served 
or at least equally well served if they transfer 
power to the subject people, they may be pre- 
vailed upon to do so. Dadabhai Naoroji ami 
many succeeding Indian publicists tried t<» 
])rove that it would be mure profitable to trade 
with a free and therefore prosperous India than 
wdth a subject and therefore poverly-strick( n 
India. But the hard-headed British capitalists 
have not been convinced. 

So far as the present situation is concerned, 
the British Government must see that victory 
i.s won and w^m as quickly as possible. The 
very existence of the British people as a ^ice 
nation depends upon it. So, with reference to 
India, Government has to ask itself, Will the 
democratization of the government of tin- 
country result in intensifying the war-effort 
here and making it more effective ? Or will the 
result be its opposite ? 

Those who ask for constitutional advance 
have to satisfy Government that such advance 
wdll not result in the relaxation of the war effort. 
We do not say that the British masters of 


India are justly entitled to lay down such a cuiidi- 
lion precedent for constitutional advance in 
India ; — clearly they are not. But we have to 
iimlerstand their point of view. 

Tlio British masters of India are likely also 
til ask tlk;us(ilves whether those Indians who 
di-niand freemen’s rights for the people of Imlia 
art' in a position to put obstacles in the way of 
the war-effort if their demand is not conceded. 

Briefly and plainly the representatives of 
British Imperialism may ask the protagonists 
of India’s freedom of ail parties twm <|uestions : 
If wc me('i your demands, wdiat mn you do and 
what will you do to pusli our cause ? On the 
(‘ontrary, if we* reject your demands as we^ liave 
the povvea* to dei, what can you do and wdiat will 
yon elo to thwart \\< ? Of course in a mm- 
vie»le*nt way. 

We do not say thai any British me‘n in 
antliority will e'ver put such blunt qiu'stions ; — 
they are too diplomatic tei do so. Rut the Non- 
Party Leaders — and for tliat matt(:*r, the* Party 
Leaders, too — may profitably put themselves 
these* questions anel write out answers to themv 
iu tlie'ir very priwiti* note'-books or diaries. 

Sir A. A’. Sirrar\s Sperrh In Bombay 
Conferrncr 

In moving the ivsolution whicli was adopteil 
at the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference at 
Bomliay, Sir N. N. SiiTar speda* as effectively 
as he cornered Sir Samuel Hoare by his e^ross- 
e^xamination at tlie so-called Round Table* 
(^mfeu*ence* — so far, of course, as speaking goes. 

H<- s:ii(t I [ml rrjieat cd sf Mt crricnts had [)eeii in-idc 
during I lit* wnr ;uid w'as rep<;at.ed for the last, time; ou 
Krbriiary 24 hv Mr. Arncry, thiil some constitutional 
advancr would hf graiitfal to India, hut up to date 
uotliinfr [lad been done. Tlu> policy of drift had con- 
tinued and I, he ile.sire t.tf do something was reiUTated 
without doing anything whatsoever, and this had creat- 
ed- the presc'm deadlock between India and Great 
Britain. ! 

Sir Nripendranath pointed out the great 
change in policy that had occurred in the atti- 
tude of His Majesty *s Government to the 
question of Indian constitutional advance. 

He recalled that, iu tlie past, Britisli Goveiiuiient 
.spokesmen had d»*chired that constitutional progress 
would not be held up even if no agreement could be 
found on the communal question and a scheme would 
be applied by the British Government. But now, after 
the war had broken out, he regretted that the British 
Government were now insisting on settlement of the 
communal differences and the differences between the 
vurioas parlies before any constitutional advance was 
made. While he regretted and was ashamed of their 
inability to settle their own differences, he urged that 
this inability should not be held up as a bar to the 
grant of further constitutional advance. 
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Sir >1. N. Siix!ar wm sorry to note that the British 
f)Oople, who w('re showing great courage, tenacity and 
n^sourcef Illness on the field of battle*, were afraid to 
evince the same courage andi singlemindedness to the 
Indian constitutional question. He compared the prcjsent 
unhelpful attitude of the British Govonimeiit to one 
wlio offered three million pounds to one pound of Hot 
Ice. 

Strongly refuting the condition that internal 
differences should be composed before any cons- 
titutional progress was made, Sir N. N. Sircar 
jiskcd : 

“ Is there any important provision in the Govem- 
m» iit of India Act. 1935. which is the result of agree- 
ment between parties ? What about the joint and 
‘^('|)arMte electorate, and federation and so on ? In spite 
(»f vital differences was not, the Government of India 
Act enaclodi ? If His Majesty’s Government had insist- 
' d on substantial agrc^enicnt between the parties on the 
material questions invo'vcd, IIuto would have l»een no 
tloveriuneMt of India Act at all.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar did not want to belittle 
either t.he Congress or the League. But it was 
curious how at different times different views 
wore tttkon by His Majesty ^s Government of the 
magnitude of tliose two organisations. 

They had been repeating that Indi.a was with them 
in the war. But tin* Congress, every one knew, was 
noi in the* war effort. The Congress, therefore, would 
become at l(?ast a not too serious factor in the country. 
When it c^amo to constitutional advance, the Congress 
WMS stated to wirdd considerable power. What about 
I lie Muslim keague ? The League wa.s saying that it 
WMS not hampering war effort but at the* same time, 
(la League as such wa.s’ unable to offer any help to 
(Ireat Brifain. I^he diff('rence between the Congre,ss 
and Mu! F/eague willi regard- to war was the same ns 
ltctw(ym Tweedledum and Tweedledee. *‘The (^ongress 
IT th«' Tveague is looked upon as a giant or a dwai-f as 
M suits them.” 

When the demand for Pakistan was made, 
Mr. Amcry sat on the fence. 

Without stating whether he wanted it or did not 
want it, Mr. Amery gave the slogan ** India First.” But 
as soon as this slogan was heard, a thrill of horror ” 
w»!iit through the frame of some politiciahs here andi they 
cried that India c.onsisled of two nations and it was a 
ographical blunder that it was made one. Mr. Amerj’^ 
ha.stily dropped his slogan and said instead : We have 

got to consider the ninety million Muslims.” Iinmedi- 
?»lely, the Muslim League had become the synonym of 

million Muslims. 

Referring to the criticism against the reso- 
lution before the conference that the Congress 
and the League would make a combination and 
oppose any new Executive Council, Sir N. N. 
‘Sircar said that 

The assumption was incorrect. The declared policy 
of the Muslim League was known but in spite of that, 
‘‘ppoals were made by Ivxr. Failul Huq, the Premier 
of Bengal and other members of his Cabinet to support 
the war efforts. The attitude of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
»Iso needed no elucidation but, Sir Sircar said, the 
leader of the party put the blind eye to the telescope, 


got hold of “minor fry” because they had joined war 
committees and disqualified tht^rn from the League. 
He did not believe that once the Cabinet was recon- 
structed, the Muslims would start, opposition to it;, or 
tnat the Muslims of the Punjab would refuse to enlist 
in the army, and give way to Sikhs and Hindus. He 
added that it would be equally wrong to conclude that 
th'- Congress would be against the new Exe(Miti\ e Coun- 
cil. It might well be tlmt the Congress might change 
its attitude or it might say “ this is not a Government 
based on the doctrines of non-violence ” and go its way. 

After explaining the resolution, Sir N. N. 
Sircar said, 

“ We are making Ihi.- ilemand not on behalf of the 
Hindus, the Muslims or th(' Sikhs, but on behalf of 
India as a whoh*. The crux of the matter is, are we to 
be told that India minus the Congress and the Muslim 
League is equal to zero ? Are you British Government 
not causing nv^enlmeiit to very largo .sections V)y mak- 
ing day after day nothing but promises ? And these 
promise.^, are made subject to conditions which cannot 
be fulfilled. The drift which is continuing intensifies 
the difTeren<*es among the various communities.” 

Urging the British Government to act up to the 
suggestions made in the re.'^ohition, the speaker warned 
th(‘ Briti.sh people and their .--lat.esinen' against the 
attitude of saying we are carrying on things very 
smoothly. There is no obstruction from anybody and 
we need give no explanation to anybody. This indeed, 
coneluded Sir N. N. Sircar, was a short-sighted polic>'. 

Sir }a{i,(lish Prasad's Speech 

Thowse who seconded and supported Sir N. 
N. Sircar^s resolution also made eogeni speeches. 
Sir Jagdish Prasad, Sir Chimanlal Sclalvad, Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Mr. V. D. Savarkar. 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. Clmndavarkar, President, 
All India Liberal Federuiion, Dr. Paranjpye. 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sardar Sant Singh, Sir- 
Maharaja Singh, Sir Jogendra Singh, Pandit 
Hirdaynath Kunzru, Sir Sultan Ciiinoy and 
others participated in the deliberations. It is 
to be regretted that within the limits of our space 
all these speeches cannot he noticed. But the 
able speech of Sir Jagdish Prasad, wire seconded 
the resolution and whose part in bringing about 
the Conference was, to say the least, second to 
that of no one else, requires summarizing. 

Seconding the nsolution. Sir Jagdislj 
Prasad said : 

“ One of the muin juirposos of this (bnfcroiice is io 
bring home to the British Government that a Govern- 
ment of India predominantly official and with a minority 
of Indians is ill-suited to evoke that willing effort, that 
sustained enthusiasm even when things aro going none 
too well, that are essential if India is to play a decisive 
part in achieving victory. A rapid military expansion 
of lu^r forces has be(?n retarded by the regi’cttable state 
of our industrial development. Many gaps remain in 
her industrial equipment which must be filled even 
while the war lasts. Tlio greatest care will have to be 
exercised to see that the economic struct uio of the 
countiy does not receive a shock on the termination of 
the war and therefore the immediate needs of the war 
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should be co-ordinated with the longterm view of the 
indimtrial development of India. It is also of the utmost 
importance that a more active policy of industrial isut ion 
should form an ('s^ential part of a programme of post- 
war reconstruction which shou’d be taken in hand 
now.” 

They wished to exert tlieinsclves to the utmost to 
win the war. All that tliey asked was that they shou’tl 
be able to do this with the feeling that in the direction 
of the policy Hay had been ]daced in n position of 
genuine power. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad next dealt witJi tlu* 
demands contained in the resoliilion for ilu' 
immediate exf)ansion of the Viceroy^s Executive 
Council and asked 

If the Hritish Ciovornment were prepared in August 
last to Jinve an Executive' Council of twelve members 
of W'hom fen were to be Indiins whether it would, be a 
grave danger if (he ('iifire Council consisted of only 
Indians. Kv^ n if there was a risk, he maintained it was 
worth taking beciiu.'^e the i)SVchological effect of such a 
step would b(? immense. 

Continuing Sir Jagdish Prasad said : 

‘‘The coiintiy must know where it stands. There 
must b(' a clear public pronouncement as to the number 
of Indians the Covomment will take into their Execu- 
tive Council of the portfolios of which they will be in 
-charge, and the manner in which the Kx(?ciitive Council 
will work wheth(a* it will be consulted on all questions 
of vital policy or wi’l only deal with departmental mat- 
ters. L(d Ui(;re be a clear declaration on jdJ those points, 
so that the whole country may know whether the 
•Covomment mean business or not. 

The fundamental issue between the Govern- 
ment and the people is the transfer of political 
powTr, whatever temporary shajHi it may take 
at the moment. 

While I agree iJial it is the duty of every Indian 
to do whiU he cmm to bring the jarring elements logethor, 
this does not mean that till harmony is produced, we 
shou'd be contf'nl at a period of the utmost gravity to 
desist from pi-easijig (hat the Centnd Governinent be 
made more i)C)])uIar and that w’e should confine our 
energies menly lo telling the pe'ople to compose their 
difference.-. 

If we arc to be masters in our own house 
at no very distant future, as we are promised, 
a real shan* of power in the Centre immediately 
will result in converting opponents into active 
supporters. 

Generous r*cts of .dab smaasiiip have in the past 
•changed the whole' history of Canada and South .\fnca. 
It is too much to hopti that some such act may yet 
traiu?fomi the Indian 5<?ene. The French and the English 
or the Dutch and the British were not asked to compose 
their differences first before power was handed to them. 
I do not know w'hether it is sufficiently realized that 
the more there i.s an insistence on previous agreement, 
the further it recede.^, and tliat such insistence is arousing 
a growing suspicion that for many a long day we shall 
have to be content with listening to fine phrases alone 
and shall not be allowed to share real power. 

Our proposals do not bar any party from sharing 
in the Government, provided it is willing to prosecute 
the war with the greatest energy. We put forward our 


proposals in the firm conviction that these are for the 
food of the country, for, if the present state of affairs 
continues, there will be more extremist agitation, more 
repression and increased bitterness on cither side. AVe 
feel strongly that progrtvss towards self-government 
should not be hold up any mon; Ihnn the ad-mi riistra^ 
lion be brought to a standstill. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad concluded with an appeal 
to all to follow' the noble example of England 
by suspending tlu?ir domestic (luarrels in the 
face of grave danger (hat threat(*rhd them from 
without. 

Sir Tej Hahadur Sapriis P^f^sidentml 
Address 

An earnest ap])eal to the Government of 
India to take the initiative in g(?tting together 
leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League 
in an effort to resolve the present deadlock and 
if iiiat attempt failed, to mobilise the large mass 
of unattached opinion in the country w'as made 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru, opening 
the Non-Party Leaders' Conference at Bombay. 

Proceeding to examine the position in the country, 
Sir Tej Bahadur remarked that out of the eleven pro- 
vinces, seven were at present being admin islrood uy 
Governor with the help of official advisers. He did not 
wi.«ih to shut his (' 3 ^(?s lo the realities of the situation. 
The situation in the ]/rovin(5es arose in November, 1939, 
because thf- Congrc'ss Ministries in seven provinces 
deci(l('c!. lo tendf’r their resignation.^. He con’d not helj' 
feeling that it was a very shortsighted decision for the 
Congress to (tall out the iviinisters. If (he Ministers 
had been in their platto today, iiiueh of tluj trouble l-i-at 
had ari.«en in (ne provinces would not have arisen, (hear, 
hear) . 

Tlie last preceding remark may perhaps be 
tru(' of the Hindu-majority provinces. But it is 
not (rue of the other provinces. The N.-W. F 
Province, for example, had the same ministry 
during the entire period. Not to speak of 
other troubles, ha*d the kidnapping and plun- 
dering raids by transfrontier men ceased or even 
diminished ? Take another example, Bengal, 
wdiie'h has had practically the same ministry 
during the “Reforms” regime. Can any ])r ;• 
vince beat Bengal in the matter of “ troubles ” 

Refi'iring next to (In' wnr, Sir Tej Bsihndur said that 
there was no one prcFont there who did not realise the 
gravity of the international situation. They were begin- 
ning to realise that the war was coming nearer and iiejiror 
to (he shores of India. 

That is true. But it has become true becausr 
India has been made a belligerent country 
without consulting her. If India ‘had been a free 
and independent country, most probably she 
would not have participated in the war, as some 
independent countries in Europe, Asia ami 
America have not yet done, and the war would 
not then liave come nearer and nearer India. 
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If India had been consulted even as a part of the 
British Empire, as to whether she would take 
part in the war, then, too, she would possibly have 
remained neutral as Eire has done, and in ihixi 
case, too, the war would not have come neaiea* 
and nearer to her. So, for the fact that the 
war is coming nearer India, slie is not to blame. 
But, of course, the realities of the situation 
demand all the same that she should be defcnrK d 
against aggressors. 

Sir T(.*j Bahadur pointed out that the country hod 
been helping in the war effort all along. It was with a 
view' lo heiip in llie succes.sful prosecution of the war 
tliat they h id assembled to tnk<; stock of thf^ situation 
arjd to make suggestions us to how lhat end might be 
:icliieved. 

We will not raise the question whether it 
1 - “ tile country ’’ or tlic Britisii Government oi 
the country which is helping in Britain\s war 
eflort, for that may seem rather academical, 
though it is really not. But we may be allowed 
to ask wliethcr the British Government of the 
ctmntry really wants its intelligentsia to help in 
the successful prosecution of the war. It seems 
to us that that Govirnment merely wants our 
money, our material resources, our industrial 
man-power and some of our men as cannon- 
fodder, but not the co-operation of thinking 
Indians as free men who can help with their 
hrains and their enthusiasm. 

The attitude of tliose Indians who would 
tlirust l.lieir unsought help on Government may 
not he appreciated. 

Sir Tej Bahadur voiced the opinion of right 
thinking Indians when he said : 

“ Frunkly spfuking, 1 mainlaiii and maintain very 
strongly, that there has never been a (lovernmcnt of 
India jiioiv i«(dat(>d from public opinion and from the 
main cun tint of thought in the country than the present 
Government of India. The members of the Govern- 
ment of India should appear before the public, take the 
j>ul>lic into eoiihdi nee and they must not assume that 
the Indian Legislature, respectable bodie.s jis they are, 
or one or two important political bodi<js constitute the 
whole of India. I should like to sec members of the 
Govcinmont of India ap|)(?aring on the public platform 
and telling us wduit really is happening.” 

They all knew, Sir Tci Bahadur w^ent on, 

that 

On Angu.st 8, the Vieia-oy had made an offer and 
that the Congress and the Muslim League had turned 
it down. Whether the reasons for the refusal were just 
or unjust, wisf^ or unwise, was a matter of the past. 
What he would like to know was what had been done 
since. They had moved from August to March, repeated 
«tatements had been made in Parliament and outside 
^>y Mr. Amery aud they had been fold time after lime 
that there were unfortunate differences existing between 
the two organijacd bodies, the Congr^’s.« and the Muslim 
1 t'ftgiie. The natural inference fronn these repeated refer- 
^^nces to these two organised bodies and the quarrel 
'"xisting between them was that unless those differences 


were composed they need not expect any advance 
That was an unfortunate position. 

” No one will be more pleased than myself and I 
can speak on belulf of every one here, if these organised 
bodies compose their differences even at this stage. In 
your names and on behalf of those interested in true 
progress, I make an earnest appeal to leaders of these 
two organisations to review the situation, lo see facta 
:is lliey are, to indulge less in theoretical discussions and 
to grapple with the realities of the situation and to come* 
to some settlement.*' 

We, too, would be glad indeed if the differ- 
ences hetvveen the Congress and the Muslim 
League wc’v comp )sed. .But for obvious reasons 
they cannot be composed. For one thing, C(ui- 
gress stands for one undividt^d India and one 
united Indian nation; the Muslim League stands 
for two Indias partitioned between Hindus and 
Muslims, who, the Muslim Leaguers believe or 
imdiiid to believe, are two separate nations, 
'file Muslim League would not be satisfied with 
the perfectly equal citizenship of each Mussal- 
man with each Hindu or other Indian and with 
the thoroiigli safeguarding of the rejigious and 
(ailtural rights and interests of Muslims. Such 
equal citizenship and such religious and cultural 
freedom they already possess. What Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah wants is, not merely that every Mussal- 
man should have equal rights and opportunities 
with every non-Muhammadan, but also that 
Indian Muslims collectively should have at least 
an (;(|ual number of seats in the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and local bodies etc., and 
at least an equal number of appointments in 
the iniblic services, with the Hindus and other 
non-Muslims collectively ; — mere weightage 
will not do. Large numbers of Muslims arc not 
satisfied with their own religious freedom, which 
they have; they want also to control Hindu 
religious observances and subordinate them to 
their own notions. Can the Non-Party Leaders 
think of satisfying Mr. Jinnah and such 
Muslims ? 

The Right Honourable Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Sapru and his friends of the Conference may be- 
lieve that some formula — God bless the word I 
nuiy b(‘. found which w\\] result in composing 
Congress-League difTerences; we confess we do 
not. 

Sir Te.i Bahadur continued : 

I bpllo\^e wo havj' alroady exposed ourselves to a 
great deal of ridicule in this country and outside for 
our^ inabilily to compose our diffcrenccR at this 

critical juncture. It i?. therefore, that I make an earn- 
est appeal to the.so two bodies and their distinguished 
leiulers, to meet, lo discuss things among themselves 
and devise some formula for a ^ettlonumt of the out- 
standing disputes, because it is imperative that some 
day or other three dispute.® should he settled If it 
snems necessary for either of these two bodies or to both 
of them to requisition the services of any one o! us as 
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(common friends, I am sure, none of iia will stint our 
jservices. 

If Sir Tej Bahadur or some equally puis- 
sant magician can do the trick and bring about 
a settlement, we shall be delighted indeed. 

But unless British Imi>erialists cease to 
patronize tlie Muslim Ixiague and give up their 
desire to use Mr. Jinnah as a tool for putting oft 
indefinitely the evil day of Indians freedom and 
unless they put their foot down on the Pakistan 
scheme once* for all, a Congress-League settle- 
ment must remain a dream. That does not 
mean that there cannot be a Hindu-Moslem 
scttlem(*nt. There can be. But it must be a 
settlement of Hindus and other non-MusHms 
with Muslims Mr. Jinnah and his 

followers. 

P(M)plc talk as if tlie Hindus outside the 
(Jongress did not eouiit. But they may rest 
assui’(‘d that e^'en if the Cvongress sigiKjd a pact 
with the Muslim League al the sacrifice of legiti- 
mate Hindu inh n'sts, there would be non-Con- 
gross Hindus to stand up for such rights. The 
llindu Maliasabha is not an invertebrate body. 
Vinay ak 1 lamoda r Savarkar , Shyamaprasad 
Mookerjee and other Hindu leaders, know their 
business. 

Sir T(>j Bahaduj* says we have exposed our- 
selv(‘s, id a great d(‘al of ridicule in this country 
and f)Utside for our inability to compose our 
differences even at this critical juncture. We 
agree tijat the Muslims outside the Muslim 
League, as also the Hindus in and outside the 
Congr(‘Ss and the Hindu Maliasabha, should have 
been suflicienlly patriotic and liberal and tolerant 
in social and religious matters to be able to 
bring about Hinflu-Moslem civic and political 
unity, ignoring the separatism of tlie Muslim 
League and its readiness to servi' as the cats^ paw 
of British imperialism. But have those who 
have ridiculed us cared to condemn the attitude 
and the machiavellism of those imperialists ? 

In th(i “ offer ’’ made last year in August it 
was stated tliat the representatives of the princi- 
pal ( lements in the national life of India would 
draw up India’s new constitution, but if any 
rnimn-ity had any objections, it would not be 
coerced into accepting it. The Ncu^ Statesman 
and Nation has observed that this has placed 
the veto in the hands of the minorities and that 
the Muslipi League, the Princes and the Euro- 
peans have taken this as a hint to them to play 
the role of obstructionists, which they have 
been doing to perfection. The Nev) Statesman 
md Nation further observes that, though the 
Goveiminent were too scrupulous to coerce a 
minority, they were coercing the majority without 
any hesitation ! 


Referring to the Conpess-League differen- 
ces, Sir Tej Bahadur rightly observed that 
Government had not done its duty towards 
composing those differences : 

** But if those bodies were not prepared to compose 
thoir (]ifferen(;es thori the Confermce i-hoiild be prepared 
for some alternative. If rhe two t)odies did not com- 
pose their differences, then surely it did not lie in th(‘ 
mouth of the British Ciovernment to say that bc'cause 
those two organisations could not compose their differ- 
ences the rest of the country should be penalised and 
must wait until it ]iloascd the leaders of thos:e parties 
to be sensible and to be in a mood to compose their 
diffenmees. I'liat to his mind w.as an into’erabJo silna- 
lion. 

It was not enough for the Briti^'h Government 
repeatedly refer to the existence of unfortunate diffor- 
(a)c.\s. It was also necessary for the Government to say 
that they had done their best and that, they wercj ready 
to do their best to bring about a reconciliation betwecai 
the two bodies. In that respect the British Govern 
ment had done practically nothing.” 

W(‘ are for clearing our minds of political 
as well as of other cant. 

We confess we do not see. any earthly 
reason why British imperialists should go on; 
of their way to eompoSi‘ Hindu-Muslim differ 
eiices and thus injure their own worldly inte^^^t^' 
as they understand (hern. It is our job, not 
theirs. 

Hiiulu Mahasnbha View At Leaders^ 
Confenrnce^ Horn hay 

Though the Confirence of prominent Indians 
at Bombay has been cabled a Non-Party 
Leaders* Conference, some Lib(a*al and Hindu 
Maliasabha leade rs took part in it. In tln‘ 
speeches summarized above the T.iberal point ‘?i 
view has been sufficiently indicated. Tin* sj). vch 
os of the Hindu Maliasabha loaders have be. n 
very briefly reported in the papers. They arc 
given below, such as they are. 

Dr. B. 8. Moohjo maintained that 

The communal bogy was the making of the Briti'-h 
Government and therefore it was up to the Briti.sh 
Government to lay tlie ghost of the communal nirs'ioa. 
He supported Ihf' resolution because it would create 
inilitarywnindi’dness among the youth of the country 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindi! 
Mahasabha, said that 

The Hindu Mahasabha stood for compb'te indept^n- 
dence but it was pn^pared; to join hands with any parly 
providefl it worked for India’s independence. It migl>* 
be that, they might havc^ to part, company before tlu^y 
reached the goal but it was a good thing to stand together 
in their onward march as long n.s possible. Personal’y 
he did not believe that the British Ooverement, would 
accept, their d^'mands as they were determined to keep 
all power in their own hands. 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerjee, while sup- 
fwrtinf? the resolution, 
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oriticisetl the pro\i«ioii '.eaviiig Iho responsibility 
for the administration of India during the war with 
the Crown, He could not agree with the view that 
there was any difference between Fascism and Nazism 
or British Imperialism. He agreed that; so far as the 
present war was concerned all Indians realised the need 
for Britain to win it because a Cf nnan victory would 
not be conducive to the cause of Indian freedom. In 
his opinion even if the Congress and the Muslim Lea- 
gue did not join the new Executive Council, it would 
be wrong to assume that they would oppose the newly 
constituted Govemment. 

Scientific And Industrial Board's 
Research Schemes 

New Delhi, March 17. 

Fourteen research schemes, involving financial assis- 
tance to the extent of lls. 52,000 have been rccom- 
m(?nded for adoption by the Board of Scientific and 
liiaustrial Research to the Government of India. 

The Researches aie, states a press note, on the manu- 
facture of electro-acoustical and higli frequency apiiara- 
tus (Dr. S. K. Mitra, Cilcutta), X-ray Transformers 
(Mr. B. B. Bhowmik, Calcutta), Refrigerating Machinery 
(Prof. 8aha, Calcutta), Photographic Plates (Prof. G. R. 
Paranjpe, Bombay) and Photo-sensitizing Dye-stuffs 
(Mr. M. Q. Doja, Patna). 

Ultra-sonic (Dr. D. M. Bose, Calcutta) has received 
encouragement through the sanction of a scheme, for the 
setting up of a powerful ultra-sonic generator for mak- 
ing various industrial applications. 

Planning of radio sots and volume control form 
another scheme of n^search (Dr. G. R. Toshnial, Allaha- 
bad). Thus, for the manufacture of radio sets, the 
Board has so far recommended schemes on the design 
of various parts and, if any scheme on the researches 
of making a valve matorialise.s, India may expect to 
manufacture radio seta. 

Schemes of nsoarch, covering essential oil industry, 
industrial preparation of iodine from lemon grass by 
Dr. M. N. Goswaini. Calcutta, the preparation of thy- 
roxin by Dr. B. B. Dey, Madras, extraction of su’pliur 
iroin iron pyrites, and the manufacture of optical glass 
by Mr. M. L. Joshi, Lahore, have also been recom- 
rrauided.— il. P. 7. 

Scientifically Conducted Surveys 
Of Public Opinion 

All who worship at the altaf of democracy ^ 
admit (hat Public Policy should be a true reflec- 
tion of Public Opinion. But when confronted 
with the question as to how this is to be achiev- 
ed, most of them have little practical advice to 
offer except uttering the usual shibboleths of 
representative government and universal suff- 
rage, It is well-known to all serious students 
of politics that, while representative government 
based on universal adult franchise is the only 
practicable policy for a country with a large 
population, it is at best an imperfect instrument 
for interpretations of the popular will on all 
questions of public import. Realization of thi> 
fact has inspired attempts at devising methods 
for ascertaining public opinion in between 
General Elections. So far as these attempts 


have been successful, they owe it to the scienti- 
fic use of statistical methods, as described in an 
interesting article, published elsewhere in this 
issue. Prof. P. C. Malialanobis, llony. 8. cy. of 
the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, who 
contributes this article, is not content to describe 
experiments conducted in America but also dis- 
cusses tlk ir applicability in India. We believe 
with Prof. Malialanobis that scientifically con- 
ducted surveys of public opinion serve both to 
sift genuine imblic opinion from the spurious 
yaiicty of piopaganda and to stimulate the 
interest of tlh: masses in the larger issues of 
public life. 

Such surveys, we believe, will help in throw- 
ing revealing light on many of the baffling 
l>robIerns of our life. For instance, on the 
question of middle-class uneinploynient, there 
is much talk of vocational education. But have 
our middle-class young men any vocational bias ? 
Are they, if givtn the opportunity, prepared to 
handle jobs in which the pay is good but wiiich 
are supposed to detract from gentlemanly 
status ? Answers to such questions may be 
furnished by a survey designed to ascertain 
occupational preferences among middle-class 
young men. 

()ther topics may be mentioned which sucli 
surveys might tackle. What is the attitude of 
the people or particular sections of it to inter- 
caste marriage, to khaddar, to industrialization 
in general, to arrangements for religious instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges, to socialization of 
public utility services ? Some or all of these 
or even more vital questions may be taken up 
for surveys, and the results will be, we believe, 
eye-openers to many of our politicians and 
publicists who are too often apt to arrive at 
sweeping generalisations on all too meagre data. 
But a properly conducted survey requires train- 
ed men as well as, we are afraid, some money. 
If the latter is forthcoming and willing workers 
are found, there exists in the Statistical 
I^aboratory an organization which, we are sure, 
will give profitable employment to both. 

K. N. C 

Laborers ** Record Census ! 

Under the caption Lahore lias Made 
Record ” The Tribune writes : 

“ Lahore has made a record in India. ’It has shown 
cent per cent increa.se in its popiilntion. The ** credit 
for thi.s should- nnfunJly go to the enumerators who 
have admittedly dnne their work with great diligence, 
honesty and scrupulousness, ns also to those who selected 
them ! The Lahore municipal authorities must be feel- 
ing nervous; for the census figures have not only upset 
their calculations, but belied their statistical records on 
the basis of which they form their calculations. At 
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least their records did not show that the population of 
Lahore had almost doubled during the List decade. 
What have they to say now ? Will they challenge the 
census figures or hit the people have' the impression that 
their own records of vital statistics are not kept in 
jjroper order ? Of course, t hose who watched the cen- 
sus operations kuovv where the fault lies.*’ 

U. P. Bengali School Students Should Be 
Allowed To Answer Questions In Bengali 

At the last nioiitli’s session of the Bengali 
Literary Reunion, which was opened by Professor 
Aniaranatha Jl)a, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Alialiabail University, a resolution to the follow- 
ing effect was moved by Sir Lai Copal Mukherii, 
retired Puisne Judge of the Allahabad High 
Court, and seconded and supported by Professor 
A. C. Banerji, M.A. (Cantab.), I.E.S., head of the 
Department of Matlicinatics, Allahabad Univer- 
sity, and Professor Kiran Chandra Sinha, 
M.A. 

“ The Government of the United Provinces 
have decided that all school students (both boys 
and girls) will have to write out their answers 
to questions in examinations either in Hindi 
or Urdu; but that in some cases and under 
certain circumstances permission may be granted 
to write out answers in English. 

^'The Bengalis in U. P. are a linguistic 
minority grou|). It is a declared policy of 
Government that the language and culture of a 
minority community or group should not be 
interfered with. In accordance with that policy, 
this conference rcquc'sts that the study of their 
mother-tongue, namely, Bengali, may be made 
compulsory in respect of the Bengali students 
reading in the schools of the U. P. and Bengali 
may be made the medium of their examination. 

If Government be unable at present for 
any reason to grant this request, it is sdicited 
that the Bi ngali students may be permitted to 
submit their answer books in any of the three 
langtiasces, namely, Hindi, Urdu, or English.” 

This is a very reasonable and moderate 
reqiust. Education is best given through the 
medium of the mother-tongue. If those child- 
ren w^hose mother-tongue is Hindi or Urdu are 
entitled to be taught and examined through the 
medium of Hindi or Urdu, there is no reason why 
Bengali chiMnn should not have a similar ad- 
vantage. Their guardians, t'^o, pav taxes and 
rates and do citizens* duties like oiliers. Many 
Bengali families have been in U. P. for many 
generations. Not to speak of other and more 
recent arrivals and cemparntively temporary 
sojoiirnera, all those permanent Bengali residents 
of U. P. have to keep no soc'^al connretions and 
intercourse with the Bengalis of Bengal and, 
therefore, require to know Bengali. 


It is not impracticable to grant the request 
rriade in the resolution, as we shall presently 
show in our next note. Bengali professors and 
teachers in U. P. conduct the highest University 
examinations, along w^ith their brethren whose 
mother-tongue is Hindi or Urdu. So they will 
be able to set papers in Bengali and examine 
answ^ers given in Bengali. If need be, they 
will do this work honorarily. 

As in U. P. Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European candidates must be allowed to 
answer questions in English, why not Bengali 
candidates also, if they be not allowed to 
answer them in Bengali ? 

The granting of the request made on behalf 
of the U. P. Bengali students will not in the 
least interfere wdth the efTicient education of 
the students whose mother-tongue is- Hindi or 
Urdu. 

Of course, Bengali boys and girls in U. P. 
should and will learn the language of the pro- 
vince, too, in their ow'n interest. 

The granting of the request made on behalf 
of the Bengali students will increase and 
strengthen inter-provincial friendshtp, the im~ 
portance of which cannot be exaggerated. 

The sacred cause of Indian Unity requires 
Uiat in all provinces of India the ulneational 
and cultural needs of all linguistic groups and 
religious communities be scrupulously consul- 
ted as far as practicable. 

We simll now briefly state what is done 
in Bengal to meet the requirements of 
students whose mother-tongue is not Bengali. 

Calcutta Uninersity and Non-Beiigali 
Matriculation Candidates 

There were 33,332 candidates for the Matri- 
culation Examination of the Calcutta University 
this year (1941). Except tlic papers set to 

test the candidates* knowledge of the English 
language and literature, which have to be 
answered in English, all question papers, in 
other subjects, viz., mathematics, liistory, 
geography, etc., have to be answered in the 
Indian language which is tin? candidate*? 
moflier-tonirue (tlr^se few candidates whose 
mother-tongue is English being allowed to answer 
in English). Four Indian languages are recog- 
nized at present for the purpose, namely, 
Rp’^vali, Assamese, Hindi and Urdu. Should a 
sufficiently large linguistic group claim for its 
children in future the advantage of answering 
nuostions in their mother-toncrue, the Calcutta 
University will, we are sure, grant its reqnest. 
At the Calcutta Matriculation in 1941 the 
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following numbers answered questions in all 
subjects but English in the following languages : 

Bengali 30,153 

Assamese 1,432 

Hindi 640 

Urdu 477 

Whatever their mother-tongue may be, Can- 
dida L.s take up a classical language or some 
Indian vernacular as a subject of examination. 
The numbers taking up some classical language 
or other are shown below. 


Sanskrit 

23,695 

Latin 

93 

Arabic 

3,741 

Classical Armenian 

7 

Persian 

Pali 

2,326 

655 

Classical Tibetan 

7 

The following numbers took up the follow- 
ing Indian Vernaculars : 

Urdu 

627 

Nepali 

53 

Hindi 

129 

Sindhi 

2 

Bengali 

33 

Assamese 

3 

Maiihili 

91 

Garo 

9 

Kliasi 

77 

Manipuri 

83 

lAi.shai 

24 

Uriya 

1 

l\lugu 

4 

(‘Jujarati 

2 

Tamil 

20 

Modern Tibetan 

7 


The following numbers took up the follow- 
ing languages as second Indian Vernaculars : 


Uriya 2 

Nepali 44 

Hindi 43 

Modern Tibetan 7 

.Manipuri 55 

Lushai 2 


Urdu 1 

Kanarese 1 

(lujarati 39 

Modern Armenian 7 
Malay alam 1 


Besides these, 59 candidates took up Fnuich 
and 1 Portuguese. 

It is to be noted that even in those cases 
in which only one candidate took up a particular 
language, the Calcutta University took the 
trouble to find out and appoint competent 
paper-setters and examiners. Otherwise it could 
not have done its duty as an Indian National 
University. 

We started to write the preceding and the 
present note in order to show that it is reason- 
able and just and practicable to allow Bengali 
school students in U. P. to have the advantage of 
being taught and examined through the medium 
of their mother-tongue. We have shown that in 
Bengal vei'y small numbers of candidates having 
their mother-tongues as Hindi or Urdu have 
been given the advantage of writing their 
answers in these tongues without their having to 
nsk for it. Surely Bengali students may justly 
expect similar treatment in U. P. 

And not only in U. P. Wherever there is 


an appreciable number of Bengali students and 
candidates — in Bihar, Orissa, U. P., Panjab, 
C. P., etc. — the Bengali language should find the 
same hospitality as other Indian languages 
receive at the hands of the Calcutta University. 

And it is not merely for the Matriculation 
Examination that the Calcutta University 
recognises Hindi and other Indian vernaculars. 
Several of these languages, which possess 
literatures daring back to pre-British times, are 
recognized up to the M.A. standard. Candidates 
can and have become M.A.s in Bengali, Hindi, 
etc. For lack of space, we have to refrain from 
giving more details. 

A Scheme of All ’India Examination 
in Bengali 

We have received the following notice for 
publication from Professor A. C. Banerji, I.E.S., 
M.A. (Cantab), M.Sc. (Cal), F.R.A.S. (Lond.), 
Registrar, Examination Boairl of the Prabasi 
Banga-Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad : 

A ScuKMK OF All-India Kxamination in Bengau 

TO Kncoukaok TiiK Sti'dv OF Bknoali Language 

AND LiTEKATUKE 

Prabasi Literary Association has just issued 

a scheme.! of examinations pr(:'])ar(ai by its Examination 
Board. There fhall he two Exainiiiutioiis, viz.^ Prave- 
shika (Junior Examination) and Visliarad (Proficiency 
Examiri.ation). Tlie examinations are open to both 
Bengalis and non-Btingali (jandidates. It has been de- 
cided to liold only Prave?hika Examination in 1941. 
Efforts are being made to hold tliis examination in the 
latter part of August, 1941. 

The fee for Praveshika Examination is Rupees Two, 
and the la-'t date? for receiving applications with fees 
for permission to appear at the Examination is April 30, 
1941 . 

Intending candidate's are requestt'd to apply as early 
as iiossible witlv -/1/3 postage stamps to the Regis- 
trar, Prabasi Banga Sahilya Sammelan, 45, Allenganj, 
Allahabad, for prospectus and application forms. 

We hope not only non-Bengalis, but Bengalis 
also, particularly those residing outside Bengal, 
will take advantage of this scheme. 

Bhaja Caves And Their Sculptures 

Our note on the Bhaja Caves on page 601 
of The Modern Review for December, 1940, was 
based on a paragraph which appeared in several 
daily newspapers. As that paragraph was not 
contradicted, we made some remarks on the 
assumption that the facts stated therein were 
correct. We regret to learn from a communi- 
cation from the Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, which was mislaid among the papers 
of an assistant of ours and has reached our 
hands very late, that “ there has been a good 
deal of misapprehension about the future of 
the Bhaja Caves and their sculptures.” 
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The aforesaid communication states : 

The fact is that recently a proposal was 
mooted by the curators and other authorities 
of certain museums to liave casts made of the 
sculptures in these caws. The Prince of Wale.s 
Museum, Bombay, was in charge of the prepara- 
tion of the casts, but the scheme had fallen 
through for various reasons, including that of 
the cost, which many of the museums did not 
find themselves in a position to bear. So far as 
the sculptures are concerned, they are quite 
safe, and there is no reason to worry. They 
liave had the attention of the Archaeological 
Chemist and other officers of the Department 
from time to time and they have been taking 
all possible steps for their safety.^’ 

We thank the Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy in India for placing us in possession of the 
true facts relating to the sculptures in the 
Bhaja Caves. We arc glad they are safe. 

Civil Disobedience As Bad As Murder, 
Dacoity, Etc. ! 

Allahabad, March 20. 

it ia undcrstoodi that the U. P. Government have 
de'cidod to release about 2,000 ordinary prisoners shortly 
to make room for Civil Disobedience prLsonci*s in jails. 
Prisoners convicted under Defence of India Rules will 
not be relcnsed in this connection. As tlie influx of 
Civil Disobedience prisoners has caused congestion in 
jails, the Govcrninent are taking tliis step. Two claves 
of prisoiitjrs are likely to be released, firstly, those who 
were sentenccfd up to one year and completed half the 
terms and secondly, convicts with over one year’s sen- 
tence whos‘‘ release is due before October 1, 1941. Pri- 
soners convicted of dacoity, murder and other grave 
offcnc(w will not be released. 

If this piece of news be true, does it imply 
that in the opinion of the authorities concerned 
those guilty of civil disobedience should not be 
allowed to be at large just as murderers, 
dacoits, etc., are not allowed to be at large, 
though other offenders may be shown somt? 
mercy ? 

Britain To Eight Twenty Years ” 

New York. March 26 . 

Britain would fight for twenty yoai’s if necesstiry, 
declared Lord Halifax at a press conference today 
(Wednesday). He gave it as his “deliberate conviction” 
that the combination of military, naval and air power 
and blockade would give Britain victory over the Nazis 
and their Axis partners. 

Lord Halifax continued, “ the duration of the war 
would depend on the speed of American help.” 

Roforring to postwar world Lord Halifax said Britain 
did not want a vindictive peace but she was going fp se^ 
that steps wore taken to ensure that the world sliouid 
not see a repetition of the present situation at the hands 
of Germany.— Reuter. 

We dislike the prospect of Britain fighting 
for twenty years if necessary, ipd that for two 


reasons. One is humanitarian. Twenty years’ 
war on the presc^nt scale would involve indes- 
cribable bloodshed and waste of human energy 
and material resources. It would mean the 
ruin of civilization and the reversion of man- 
kind to savagery. 

The other reason is patriotic. Britisli 
statesmen have been promising vaguely that 
after the conclusion of peace something would 
l)e done for India’s constitutional advance. But 
tile prolongation of the war would give them a 
plausible excuse for putting off still further the 
(to them evil) day of India’s freedom. 

Not that we believe that, if the war were 
of short duration, Britain would agree to India 
becoming free. Apart from other reasons for 
keeping India in subjection for an indefinitely 
long period after the conclusion of peace, Britain 
would require to utilize the material resources 
and the industrial and clerical man-power of 
India for her (Britain’s) advantage as mucii 
as possible in order to pay off the huge debi 
.she has been incurring for winning victory. Such 
utilization of India’s raw materials and indus- 
trial and clerical man-power would be impossibU? 
if India became self-ruling. 

Hence patriotic Indians must realize that 
India cannot be free unless extreme pressure 
be brought to bear on Britain now to let go or 
at least to relax her hold on India. We say 
now,” becausv' w^hatever the need, if any, which 
Britain may now feel for conciliating India, that 
need would not remain after the war, out of which 
she would emerge stronger and more self- 
confident than ever. She would not then stand 
in need of conciliating India and would not 
think of it, Of course, thinking Indians know 
that this pressure cannot be of the physical 
force variety under present circumstances. This 
is understood even * by those who adhere to 
nhimsa or non-violence as a policy, not as a 
principle or religious creed. 

Lord Halifax says that at the end of th(‘ 
war steps must be taken to prevent a repetition 
of a conflict like the present one. No merely 
political and economic means and methods can 
achieve that object. Only the moral and spiri- 
tual regeneration of both victors and vanquished, 
added to those means and methods of a non- 
vindictive character, can bring about the desired 
result. 

Transformation of Force 

Donald G. Lothrop writes in the Christian 
Register Unitarian, established in 1821 : 

” Force is the stuff of existence. It must be exer- 
cised. Religion cals attention to the fact that force 
has levels and qualities of expression. There is moral 
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s(«‘ce, the pressure of opinion; there is economic force; 
thnre is force which is violent and bloody. It is the 
Uisk of Ihc church and of religion to trausioim the 
force which is violent into force which is economic and 
that again into force which is moral. This is acliieved 
by bringing to bear on Ihe evil which force would 
eradicate, moral or economic forc.j in suliicient 
quantity at the right time. Time and amount are 
factors in the creation of quality. A gentle push will 
deflect an object, a punch will kill it. 

“ All over the world the mor.d e'ements, the men 
of good will have triid to irausforin the lower form of 
force into a higher one. 'J'he philosophy of haigues of 
nations, of boycotts, embargoes, economic afSisiauce, 
were all methods of achieving results which if applied 
at the right time and in large enough quantity would 
jiavc brought defeat to the evi s which are today threat- 
ening all civilization. The path of tin? history of this 
decade is strirwn with tJie missed opportunities of 
dfistroying at their .sourc(.*s, fascism, racialism, national- 
ism, nazism and militarism. 'I'his war is the result of 
our failure. Because we failed, we fight. Or rather 
^hey are fighting. 

It is passible that in order to defend democracy 
in Britain and in tlio United States it will be necessary 
‘o transform Ihe (.‘conomic life and political life of the 
poojile so that liberty, equality and fraternity will be 
more real than ever before. It may be that Britain, 
in order to win the support necessary for existence, will 
have to free India and release the colonial peoples from 
impijrialism. Cor our own democratic security it may 
i>e necessary to us to cause the republics of South 
America to become repuolican in fact as well as in name. 
In the trenundous population shifts now going on in 
the British Isles due to air raids, in the mixing of the 
classes in the couutiy', in the subways and air-raid 
siielters, then' is tin,* stuff of social dynamite which may 
release the native impulses of good long held prisoner 
in the human heart.” 

Building Up Of A Better Britain ” 

London, March 26. 

Following Lord Halifax’s definition of Britain’s aiim 
Mr. Ernest Bevin today said: that at the end of this 
struggle, our re corns I ruction would enter more deeply 
into the foundations of our national life than ever 
tiefore. He visualized the building up of a better 
Britain and s.iid that the new industrial revolution that 
must follow this war must undo the old industrial rev<^ 
lution that built our cities and. slums. The task of this 
new industrial revolution, he said, will be the wiping 
out of slums, breaking down social barriers, free move- 
ment of people over the earth and a wider basis for our 
national life. — Reuter, 

Where does India come in in this picture of 
a postwar Britain ? 

Welcome News of American Help 
for Britain 

When the Lease and Lend Bill was passed 
•)y the U. S. A. Congress and President Roosevelt 
■:()t sanction for his seven thousand million 
fiollar Bill for helping Britain, the news rigjitly 
rejoiced the hearts of all lovers of liberty 
throughout the world. For without American 
help Britain cannot win and cannot remain a 


free nation. And it is necessary that Britain 
tshould remain free. 

We quite realize that British freedom 
does not mean or imply India's freedom. But 
whatever Britain's past and present treatment 
and the possibly similar future tn-atment of 
India, it is better that Britishers should remain 
free than that they should be a subject pi'ople 
like Indians. We do not want that they should 
be enslaved because we have been enslaved. The 
larger the number of free peoples in the world, 
the better would it be for all mankind. 

We do not, of eoursi*, mean that we should 
be content to remain a subject people. Far from 
it. We must work out our own salvation. Free- 
dom's l)att!e was begun by our ancestors. Wc 
have to continue it. And ii* it be not won during 
our life time, wc must pass on the flag of freedom 
to our children and children's children, if need 
be. 

What America Should Have Donc^ If She 
W ere Really World-Freedom-loving 

There are, we presume and hoix>, numerous 
Americans who love libcriy for all mankind. 
The late revered Dr. J. T. Sunderland was one 
of them. But as a nation the people of the 
United States of America have not yet shown 
that they dtisire that all peoples of the world 
should be free. By this we do not mean to say 
that the United States should have undertaken 
a crusade to put an end to all imperial sway 
in all parts of the world. What we mean is that 
the U. S. A. should Si ize all occasions and oppor- 
tunities to signify in an effective manner its 
desii’ii ffir freedom for all mankind. This it did 
not do on any previous suitable occasion which 
arose in India, nor has it done so in tlic present 
crisis through which Britain is passing. 

It is not our contention that America's 
help lo Britain is not meant to safeguard free- 
dom. It is so meant. But this freedom is mainly 
the freedom of the West, of Europe, of Britain, 
and, of eourse, of America. America is helping 
Britain because her own safety may be imperil- 
led, and also in her own economic interests. Wc 
get a glimpse of these economic interests in th(^ 
following sentences from the February number 
of The Living Age of New York : 

"PhjTsically speaking, the British Isles ‘are of little 
value to us, even if they survive ; systematic dostniction 
of their facilities (ports, eommimieation-heads, indus- 
trial installations, etc.) continues unabated. We do 
want, however, tariff-free access to the vast markets of 
the Dominions and colonie.s. Wo want free access to 
their sources of tin, rubber, nickel, magnesium, gold, 
vegetable, ivory, and a long list of other raw materials. 
We are an unimportant nation in maritime facilities, and 
Britain is still the world’s greatest (despite the losses by 
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U-boat attack). We want a mons rcspoiiHiblo interest 
in the British Navy, and we could doubtless save millions 
in projected naval construction by a joint ownerslii]) of 
the British and American fleets.*' 

In Lord Halifax’s speech at the Pilgrim 
Society’s dinner at New York on the 25th March 
last, there is an appeal to this American desire 
for economic advantage in the pro|mise made 
that 

" Whm victory is won it must be our aim to promote 
a common interest in the greatest possible interchange 
oj goods and services' 

We have strayed somewhat from our 
point, which is that, if America really meant to 
promote the cause of human freedom all over 
the world by helping Britain, she ought to have 
exacted an effective guarantee, before promising 
and giving her help, that India would be imme- 
diately treated as a Dominion de facto and 
would be given that status by Parliamentary 
statute within a definite short period after the 
conclusion of p^eace. Britain had stood and still 
stands and will stand so urgently in need of 
American help that if America had laid down 
that condition for her help, Britain would have 
bron obliged to accept that condition. But in 
spite of all tall talk of world freedom and world 
democracy it is a sad and undeniable fact that 
America does not care a pin for the freedom of 
one-fifth of the whole human race dwelling in 
India. It is worse than a farce to remain indif- 
ferent to India’s freedom and still go on talking 
of wwld freedom. 

It is not that all Americans are unawai'(’ 
that that they owi* a duty to the subject and 
exploited peoples of the world. The same 
article in The Living Age from which we have 
made an extract above discusses the subject of 
a “ confederation of the United Kingdom and 
the United States, together with the Dominions, 
and eventually, the colonies and provincv..s 
(save India) .” The advantages of such a merger 
have been discussed by that monthly. What it 
wants is to be found in the aforesaid extract. 
After that it asks and answers : 

“ What olse ? Tho merger would give us a hand* in 
eliminating colonial exploitation and abuses for which 
one class of the English people have been ronndly damn- 
ed since the late nineteenth century. Instead of Te])eat- 
ing the hoary charges againj^t Brilish cnloniul abu.ses, we 
would liave an opportunity of translating our idealism, 
too much of which is conversational, into deeds.’* 

We have pointed out above how America 
could have translated its idealism into deeds 
without waiting for a merger of America and 
Britain by confederation. 

The reader must have noted that The Living 
Age speculates that the British colonies and 
provinces may eventually come into the con- 


federation, but it adds within brackets “ savt 
India Why ? is it to be kept for exploitation 
by the suggested confederation ? Or is it, lei 
us charitably suppose, to he made free and 
independent ? 

Lord Halifax on the Nazi System 

In criticising and condemning the Nazi 
system in the course of his Pilgrim Society’s 
dinner speec'h in New York on the 25th March 
last, 

Lord Ilalihix defined the Nazi system as bondage 
bodily, spiritual, ])olitical and economic ” and said, 
Hiller s New Order ’ would divide the world into 
Gt'vmans as tlic master race and other nations as second 
class peojiVs with rights and interests subordinated to 
those of the ruling castes. For Europe such a system 
invoIv(Jd the shackling of industry and commerce, ruth- 
l(‘ss compulsion instead ot“ free contract and the perma* 
lumt enslavement of all jK'Oples. But German ambitions 
did lAot .stop to Europe. “ Already Hitler is scheming 
to overrun groat tracts of Africa and Asia.” 

Are the British people, Government and 
'' system ” entirely free from the faults of which 
the “ Nazi system ” is guilty ? 

In the economic sphere everything depended upon 
such co-operation, but no party to such a.siociation should 
be ambit ioius to dominate its partners. Every nation 
groat and small, will have its place and make* its own 
(contribution. 

Is this true of the British system ” ? 

“In the British Commonwealth of Nations experienci 
has taught us that nation.s differing greatly in uumbor.s„ 
wealth, race and social stnictuie can yet freely a.ssociat.(' 
t.og('thcr and the British Common we.<ilih bawStion of world 
defence today may well become the bridge of grcaitei 
world unity tomorrow. In many respects the world 
must bc’ treated in future as a single whole. When 
victory is won it must be our aim to piomote. a common 
inl»M'e.st in the greatest possible interchange of goods 
and sendees.” Britain was ready to participate in plans 
and promote economic co-o]>erali(»n on a worldwide 
sc.:d(\ “ Our aim will be prosperity justly shared.” 

Whatever may be true of the British 
Commonwealth, all this is not true of the British 
Empire, of which India is a part. 

Air Raid Protection and Precautions 

Large numbers of bombs may be. dropped 
on Calcutta, we have been told. We have been 
officially instructed how we are to behave if 
bombs fall on out* houses but not on our heads. 
We are not to throw water on the bombs — ^that 
may cause an explosion, and so on and so forth. 

For large populations there can be no effec- 
tive anti-air-raid shelters. Perhaps of all places 
in the British Empire London has got most and 
the best of them. Yet numerous men and women 
have been killed or disabled there as the result of 
Nazi air raids. The best way to deal with 
air raids is to repel or fell to the ground the 
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raiding planes by anti-aircraft gun fire or by 
juAdixns of fighting planes. But we are entirely 
in the dark as to how many anti-aircraft guns 
and tighter planes there are in Calcutta, Bengal, 
and India. 

The best course for those who have no 
business in Calcutta is to go to and stay in their 
village homes, if they have any. At least a year 
or two before the war began we advised our 
readers in Prabasi, and perhaps in The Modern 
Review, too, to keep their village homes in 
repair, with a view to seeking shelter there 
ill case of need. 

Why Calcutta, Etc., May Be Raided 

Why is it that Burma, Assam, Bengal, 
Calcutta,. . .have to apprehend air raids? Not 
b(!causc these parts of the earth have any parti- 
cu’ar quarrel of their own wdth Japan, which, 
it is feared, may raid Burma and India because 
Britain supplies war materials to China and 
Japan is at war wilh China. Japan may also be 
egged on by Germany to raid Burma and India 
be cause Japan is an ally of the Axis Powers and 
tlie Axis Powers are enemies of Britain, the 
mistress of Burma and India. 

So India's and Burma’s apprehensions of 
air raids arc due to the fact of their fonning 
parts of the British Empire. 'If they had not 
been parts of the British Empire, they might 
or might hav(‘ been at war with Germany and 
might or might not liave directly or indirectly 
helped China with war materials, and thus might 
or might not have incurred the wrath of Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Other countries in India which are not parts 
of the British Empire, for e.xample Afghanistan, 
Iran, etc., do not apprehend air raids. 

Hence, it is clear that if Burma and India 
be subjected to air raids and have to suffer in 
c()nsequence, it will be a punishment which they 
will have to undergo for the sin of subjection. 

Some may say that it is only a sin of omis- 
sion : — sin of not doing \vhat was necessary to 
preserve independence and of not doing, after 
liberty w^as lost, what was necessary to regain 
it. But a sin of omission is a sin all the same. 
And sornc Indians have been guilty of sins of 
commission, too, which brought about or which 
prolong the state of India's subjection. 

Bengalis and "" Hindustani ” 

In the course of his presidential address at 
the Sind Provincial Rfishtra Bhasha Sammelan 
held last month, Kaka Kalelkar is reported to 
have said that ‘^Even the Bengalis, including 
Hr. Tacrorc, had agreed that the common langu- 
age of India must be Hindustani.” This is not 


a correct statement. Some Bengalis — a small 
number — ^may hold that “ Hindustani ” should 
be the common language of India, but there 
is nothing to show that the bulk of thorn 
hold that opinion. A distinction must be made 
between Hindi, Urdu, and the hybrid called 
Hindustani which has still to be brought into 
cxistejico. So far as our knowledge goes, most 
Bengalis are not in favour of making even Hindi 
India’s common language. 

As for Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, we 
remember this much that he said that that 
language which is spoken by the largest number 
should be India’s common language, probably 
meaning Hindi. But I have still to learn that 
he has pronounced any opinion in favour of the 
artificial liybrid Hindustani. 

The Language or Languages of Bihar 
Proper 

The Patna, Benares and Calcutta Univer- 
sities recognize Maithili as a separate language. 
It would be natural, therefore, to conclude that 
Maithili would be allowed to be ihc medium of 
primary education in its own home. But there 
appears to have been some undesirable attempts 
to prevent Maithil children from receiving 
elementary education through their mother- 
tongue, as tlie following newsletter published 
in th(.‘ Searchlight, March 28 last, would show : — 
Maithili as Medium 

Maditipura, March 25. 

At a largely attended meeting of the educated 
Maithili-spoaking citizens of Madhipiira held in the 
local Bar Assiciation only the other day, the following 
resolution was unanimously pa?sod : 

“Whereas on account of his laiidible tfforts the 
reasonable resolution of Prof. Amaranatha Jha that 
primary education be imparted to th;‘ Mai'hili-speaking 
children in Maithili was passed unanimously by the 
Bihar Educational Re-organisation Committee but in his 
absence and on account of the high personality of some 
of its members the same resolution was declared, without 
any rhyme or reason, null and void, this nu’eting of 
the educated Maithili-speaking public of Madhipura 
very strongly condemns this action and method of the 
Educational Re-organisation Committee and requests 
the said Committee not to deny this birth-right of the 
Maitbi’i-speaking public and not to thrust upon them 
a difficult and foreign language like Hindustani ^ and 
resolves that the privilege and right of Benpli, Gujrati, 
and Marathi-speaking children of receiving primary 
education in their own mother tongue be conferred upon 
the Maithili-speaking children also.” 

In the course of the informative article on 
Sir George Grierson which Dr. Sachchirlanandu 
Sinha, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, 
has contributed to The Leader of March 18 last, 
he writes : — 

“ Of his many other works Bihnr Prnsnvt JAy — which 
is a dictionary of rural life and conditions in Bihar— and 
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the graraniars of Maithili and the other two dialects 
of the liihari language, namely, Bhojpuri and Magahi, 
are all standard works on the subjects dea t with. Those 
who have (tome to believe that the standard forms oi* 
Hindi and- Urdu are alone worth knowing will perhaps 
be surprised to learn that the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari 
speech is spoken by an overwhelming majority of people 
in tlu^ Benares and Gorakhpur commij-siouerships in the 
province of Agra — and this fact is specifically mentioned 
in the chapter on ' Language ” in the official Gazetteer 
of each of the eight districts in those two Commissioners* 
divisions.” 

The reader will note that Dr. Sinha speaks 
of Maithili, Bhojpuri and Magahi being dia- 
lects of the Bihari language, not of Hindi. In 
fact Sir George Grierson has expressed the 
opinion tliat Biliari bears a closer affinity -to 
Bengali than to Hindi. 

How Mr. Amery Wants To Have All 
Indians^ Support 

London^ March 26. 

The possibili'y of increasing India’s war effort was 
disciiased in the House of Commons when Mr. Gordon 
Macdonald (Labour) asked Mr. Amcry whether it was 
the intention of the British Government to make a 
funner effort to bring about fuller and more complete 
co-operation between the various important sections of 
opinion in India in order to increase the war effort of 
that country. 

Mr, Amery replied tne Government are most anxious 
to see such co-operation and have constantly in view the 
desirability of furthering it as far as action on their part 
can hcxp to that end. 

Sir Alfred Knox (Conservative) : Is it not true 
that all Indians whose co-operation is really of value 
are already co-operating in the war effort ? 

Mr. Macdonald : Is it not true that there are many 
men imprisoned in India whose services would be of 
great value to the war effort ? 

Mr. Amery : I hope to have the support of all 
Indians. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) : Would Mr, Amery con> 
sider the release of those Indians imprisoned ? 

There wa.s no reply. — Reuter. 

Mr. Amery’s method of having the support 
of all Indians consists in re-iterating an offer 
made on August 8, 1940, which no political 
party in India thought worth acceptance, in 
sending to prison thousands of patriotic Indian 
men and women who want ** freedom of speech,” 
and in not yet (29th March) making even a 
friendly gesture in response to the resolution 
passed at the Non-Party Leaders' Conference 
at Bombay held on the 13th and 14th Mardh 
last. 

Indian Propagandists of the British 
Government in U. S. A. 

Loxoon, March 27. 

The recent departure of prominent Indians from 
England to the United States was the subject of ques- 
tions in the House of Commons by Mr. Sorensen 
(Labour). He asked Mr. Amery whether he would 


secure facilities for other Indians to proceed to the 
States whose views may not altogether coincide with 
those of Indians who had proceeded to the United State.s 
with facilities specially secured by him in order to 
present the British Government's viewpoint respecting 
India.” 

Mr. Amery : No Indians have been given special 
facilities to proceed to the United States for the purpose 
refi'md to in the question. 

Mr. Sorensen : Do 1 understand that no Indians 
at all have proceeded recently to the United States in 
order io put forward the British viewpoint ? 

Mr. Amery : Indians have proceeded recently to 
the United States on business b\it not for the purpose oi 
putting forward the Government case. On the other 
hand, I do not think it is for the British Government 
to send to the United States those who wish to state 
a case opposed to the Allies. — Reuter. 

It may be literally true that the Indiaiit> 
who have proceeded to America from England 
have not been given special facilities. But it i^ 
true all the same that they have had facilities 
and have gone to America. Even ordinary 
facilities to proceed to America are not at present 
easily available. Hence even ordinary facilities 
may be quite correctly considered special 
facilities at present. 

Again, it may be literally true that Indians 
have proceeded from England to America on 
bminess (what business?), but it may also be 
true, and it is believed that it is true, that they 
will also do propaganda work on behalf of the 
British Government in the ample leisure w'hich 
they will enjoy after doing their, other, busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Amery was wrong in assuming and 
stating that Indians wanted to proceed to the 
United States to state a case opposed to the 
Allies.” Indians want to go to America to state, 
the case for India's freedom and to expose the 
lie that India enjoys any substantial freedojn 
worth speaking of. 

Par from allowing Indians to go to America 
for that purpose, the authorities here do not 
allow those Indian journals to be sent to America 
which advr)cate the cause of Indian emancipa 
tion in unequivocal language. 

Recent Condemnable Repressive Orders 
of Bengal Ministry 

At an emergent meeting of the Indian 
Journalists' Association held on 28th March, 
1941 at the office of the Association, Sj. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose presiding, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

This me eting of the Indian Journalists’ Association 
places on record its considered opinion that the order 
iraued by the Government of Bcniwl on the 23Td Marcli. 
1941 under the Defence of India Rules imposing restric- 
tions on the publication of news, cormne^'ts, correspond- 
ence. notices, statement, advertisement, illustrations, etc., 
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relating to any communal disturbance in this Province, 
is too wide in its scope and is calculated to defeat the 
very end it has ostensibly in view, namely, the avoid- 
ance of further communal bitterness inasmuch as 
the suppression of correct nc»ws is likely to remove 
the check on abuse of power by the Executive Authorities 
and to encourage crimes by the lawless elements and 
further to foster to spread the alarmist rumours, liie 
substitutions of Press Advisers* discretion for the Editors’ 
responsibility, as contemplated by the order, cannot 
but be deeply resented by the Press. This meeting is 
further of opinion that the order is an instance of abuse 
of the powers conferred by the Defence of India Rules. 

The meeting requests the Government to withdraw 
the orders and seek the willing co-operation of the Press 
in creating a peaceful atmosj)here. 

II. This meeting protests against the order of the 
Government of Bengal suspending the publication of the 
“ Basumati ’■ for a period of 3 weeks as uncalled for, 
Jiarsli and altogether unjustified. The meeting urg('s 
upon the Government to withdraw the order. 

In the event the consent of the Provincial Advisor^' 
Committee has not been taken by the Government before 
the passing of the order on the “ Basumati,’* in the 
opinion of this Association the members of the Pres^ 
Advisory Committee should resign in protest. 

III. This meeting enters its emphatic protest against 
the action of the Executive Authorities in the districts 
prohibiting, under the Defence of India Rules, public 
meetings, processions and assemblies of all descriptions 
including such meetings as those of Teachers’ Association. 
Educational Conferences and of other non-political and 
non-com muna I bodies, and notes with regret that meet- 
ings to celebrate the so-called ‘ Pakistan Day were 
allowed to be held in (/alcutta and throughout Bengal 
in violation of the Government communique dated 22nd 
March, 1041, declaring that it was most desirable that 
no meeting should be held to put forward the views of 
any particular community, since at this juncture aiich 
meetings may even inadvertently, be the cause of 
accentuating communal discord.” 

The meeting desires further to point out that cer- 
tain newsi)ai)ers of Calcutta have been allowed, with 
impunity, to encourage defiance of the Government 
oraer, a degree of indulgence that discriminates between 
one section of the Press and another. 

This meeting urges upon the Government to take 
immediate steps to rastore eiyil liberty for all anti 
tnereby remove the existence of suspicion, resentment 
and alann, which in the opinion of this meeting is not 
a little responsible for the present communal situation. 

This resolution, which has our wholehearted 
support, makes it unnecessary for us to write a 
separate note on the matters dealt with in it. 
It is necessary, hovrever, only to add that the 
writing in the “ Basumati ” for which action has 
been taken against it under the Defence of 
India Act Rules, had nothing to do with the 
war or the prosecution of the war. Therefore, 
the order served on that paper is a clear abuse 
of the power given by the Act. 

As regards the ban on meetings referred to 
in the resolution, it is to be noted that when it was 
oflBcially stated that meetings iheant for giving 
expression to the views and feelings of particular 
comihunities should not be held, it was ostenta* 
tiously made known by the Chief Minister and 


Minister Suhrawardy that instructions not to 
hold the Pakistan Day meetings bad been issuefd. 
But they were held all the same by order of Mr, 
M, A, Jinnah, w^'ho evidently is the ruler of 
Bengal, not either the Bengal Ministry or the 
Governor of Bengal ! 

Shrimati Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital ^ 

The opening of the Shrimati Kamala Nehru 
Memorial Hospital in Allahabad on the 28tlh 
February last by Mahatma Gandhi with due 
ceremony and splendour marks a red letter day 
in the history of Allahabad. And not in the 
history of Allahabad alone. It shows the deep 
appreciation of the womanliness and the un- 
daunted and untiring patriotism of a lady who, 
in spite of a fragile franje, fought the battle of 
India’s freedom in a way which many persons 
of the opposite sex may well envy and emulate. 
She did all this impelled by inborn urge, roused 
to action by the inspiring examples of her father- 
in-law, mother-in-law and husband. 

The hospital associated with Shrimati 
Kamala’s name is a fine and imposing building, 
wiiere all comforts and the best medical treat- 
ment will be available to patients under the 
superintendence of Dr. Mrs. Satyapriya Majura- 
dar. As Mahatma Gandhi observed in his speech* 
in opening the hospital, it is meant specially 
and mainly for poor women, though the accom- 
modation provided and the other arrangements 
are such that even maharanis, when ill, might 
like to be patients there. 

‘‘ Journalism '' and “ Literature ” 

It is popularly thought that all journalists 
are guilty of journalese and that it is only 
writers of books w’’ho are entitled to take rank 
as litterateurs. As a protest against this view 
a gentleman whose name and present address 
wo cannot trace sent us some years ago a two- 
paragraph note of which the second paragraph 
seems to go to the other extreme, putting forward 
a rather extravagant claim for journalism. But 
we print it below for Whatever it may be worth, 
if only as a corrective to the popular notion. 
We accidentally came across these two para- 
graphs while searching for something else among 
some old letters and jottings. 

“ In 1932, Andre Chaumeix, a journalist 
who has never been anything but a journalist, 
Who has no published book, not even a pamphlet, 
to his credit, who has written almost nothing 
but editorials for the ** Journal des Debats ” of 
Paris, has been admitted to such august com- 
pany as that of the Immortals of the famous 
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French Academy. (From the Introduction to 
Fket StreM by W. W. C^bhoii)^ 

This significant event deals the ^ coup 
de grace ' to the literary snobbery which gives 
journalism a bad name, namely “ Journalese,’' 
and then hangs it. Considered in retrospect, it 
is the culmination of a movement, the principles 
of which were never more aggressively stated 
than by Bernard Shaw when, in replying to 
Max Nordau, lie put forward tlie claim tliat all 
trtie literature is derived from journalism and 
that nothing that is not derived from journalism 
is literature. N. C. M.” 

Cdncilialion and Appeasement 

It is a maxim dictated by the highest spiri- 
tual and moral idealism that no one should be 
despised and none given any just cause of offence. 
But those who consider themselyes practical 
politicians try to conciliate only those who have 
the power to hurt or hinder but can also help if 
pleased. 

Allahabad Municipal Mahila Shilpa 
Rhawan 

The Allahabad Municipal Mahila Shilpa 
Bhawan t(‘aches adult women various handicrafts 
by wliich they can become earning members of 
their families. During our short visit to Allaha- 
bad last month we had the pleasure of seeing 
its classes at work. It is a very useful institu- 
tion, run by the Trade and Industries 
Development Committee of the Allahabad 
municipal board. At the annual function of the 
school, which came off on the 23rd March last. 
Mrs. Lakshmi Panna Lall, wife of Dr. Panna 
Lall, ail advisor to the U. P. Governor, spoke 
as follows^ in part, before giving away the 
prises : — 

Though it was tint* that attention had been direct (*(i 
for Rome time to :the education of women as of men, 
yet that, was not sufficient, because women suffered from 
many difficultica and disabilities which mere book edu- 
cation could not remove. There was a large section of 
women, particularly in the cities, who had to look after 
big families with a small income, and it was essential 
for them to find some means of supplementing that 
in.come. It was only women who could understand and 
truly appreciate the condition of such women. It was 
to meet that situation that the Government had four 
years ago, decided to establish institutions where adult 
women could be taught Handicrafts. It was originally 
intended to open such schools in six places, but partly 
for want of funds and largely owing to the absence of 
sincere and selfless workers it was only , in Allahabad 
that the institution developed on a firm basis. The 
credit for that Was ^ to Shrimati Prabha Banerji, 
who was an indefatigable worker in all cau^s relating 
to the improvement of the condition of men and women 
in the city, and under her guidance and that of the 


committee the Government, which originally gav^ . 
srant of Ps. 500, mised it to Rs. 1,000 and now Bs. 2,500. 

Addressing the women f-iudents, Mrs. Panna Lall. 
said that it was a matter of pride and self-respect to be 
able to earn oneself and to contribute to the family 
income, and it wtis now the recognized view of women 
in all ciN'ilized countries that to be economically depen- 
dant upon one’s relations wj»s not a desirable position 
to be in. She hoped that thii students who had l)een 
tniiiied by tliis institution would discharge their obliga- 

to it by training other Women in their turn. 

Mrs. Panna ball congratulated Lady Drake-Brock- 
rnan, Mrs. Bannerji, and the committee, on the success- 
ful yeHr’.s work, and hoped that the requests made in 
the report would receive' the fiivourablo consideration of 
Govcniment. 

The words addiessed by Mrs. Panna Lai 
deserve particular attention on the part of women 
of well-to-do families. 

Hindu Mahasahha Not Anti-Congress 

According to Dr. Varadarajulii Naidu the 
object of the Hindu Mahasabha is to supplement 
the efforts of the Congress, not to supplant that 
body. That is substantially true. He has also 
expressed tJie opinion that Hindu unity is aimed 
(it by the Hindu Mahasabha. lliat is a noble 
object. 

As the object of the Mahasabha is not to 
supplant the Congress, may it be hoped that some 
of its leaders who freciuently attack the Congress 
will refrain from doing so ? 

A sine qua non of IliiKlu unity is the recog- 
nition both in theory and practice of the dignity 
as human beings of all Hindus, whatever their 
caste and station in life, aipl tlieir equal status 
as members of society. 

When Hindu unity has been achieved to 
such an extent as to make Hindus confident thal 
they can make India free even without the help 
and perhaps also in spite of the opposition of the 
Muslim League, then alone British imperialism 
may cease to patronise the Muslim League as a 
tool in its hands to baffle India’s endeavour to be 
fw. 

All-India Languages ” 

Sj. Amarendranath Chatiopadhyaya and 
Pandit Lakshmikanta Maitra, members of the 
Central Assembly, had asked that the official 
periodical Indian InformMion be published in 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya also. They had 
not asked that these languages or any of them 
should be recognized as ^Vall-India languages.^^ 
But in reply the Home Member is reported to 
have pointed out that that paper was printed in 
English, Hindi and Urdu and that the remaining 
languages were not “ all-India languages.^' 
Though Engliefti is read and understood by a 
%^ry small number of Indians, it may be called 
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ail aJMndia language because it is the language 
of the British Government. But the other two 
languages are neither read nor spoken nor under- 
stood by the bulk of the people of India. 

Some people have very hazy notions as to 
the numbers of people who speak Hindi or Urdu. 
The United Provinces are believed to be the 
home of these languages. Yet, as Dr. Sachchida- 
nanda Sinha has written, not to speak of Bihar 
proper, dialects of the Biharee language are 
spoken in eight districts of U. P. comprised in 
tfie Benaies and Gorakhpur comniissionerships. 

The claim of either Hindi or Urdu or Hin- 
dustani to be made India’s Rashtra Bhasha can- 
not be discussed in a brief note. But it may be 
observed in jiassing that our editorial comments 
on the subject, Professor Murlidliar’s articles on 
it in this journal, and Professor Suivndranath 
I>eva s Bengali paper on it, read at last month’s 
Allahabad Bengali literary Reunion under the 
presidentship of Sj. Ramananda Chatterjec and 
published in the leading Bengali dailies, have 
not yet been discussed or answered. 

The absurdity of the Muslim League’s claim 
iliut Urdu is the language of Muslims all over 
India can be lU’oved in many ways. But it be- 
comes (luite evident from the fact that out of 
the 33,832 candidates for the Matriculation 
hixamination of the Calcutta University this 
year only 477* chose to answer their papers in 
Urdu, And presumably these 477 were non- 
Bengali Muslims. 

Panjub Hindu Young Men Honour 
Dr, S, P. Mukerji 

Last month the Hindu Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation of the Panjab held a reception at Lahore 
in honour of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerji, 

Among tl lose jire.seni were Mi. .Justice Bakhshi Ten 
(UiuikI, Uiija Naremlm Natli, »Sir Daya Kishen Kaul, 
Bhiii Parma Xand, Mr. Ganga i^aran, L. Jagan Nath 
Aggaiwal, Mr. J. G. Bhandan, Principal Cj, D. .Sondlii, 
Principal Niyogi. Col. D. H. Rai, Pi. Thakur Dutta 
Multani, Dr. K. R. Chaiidliiiii, Prof. Shiv Dyal, Dr. 
Prem Nath, R. B. Islnvar Das, Prof. D. C. Sharma and 
R. 8. Ram Jawaya Kapur. After the guesU had been 
cniertained to tea, Prof. Ilira Lai Chopra read out the 
:id(lre.Ms of welcomt?, whiirli described Dr. Mukerjoe as 
"a great son of a gicat father and a di.stinguished re- 
presentuti\e and expomnt of the grant!- and gloriouK 
icligion.” 

In the course of the Mibun.s paid to Dr. Mukerji, 
pointed reference was made to the fact that Dr. 
Mukerji had infused new life into tlie Mahasabha. 

Dr. Mukerjee said that he felt greatly distressed 
m er feelings of provincial jealousies. He w^as confident, 
however, that the Hindu Mahasabha would provide a 
common platform to all those who regarded India as 
I heir Fathorland and that they would soon see the 
glory of the old which enriched the name of India. 

Dr. Mukerjee emphasised the need of establishing 


closer contacU between the Hindus of various provinces 
for the solution of their common problems.— Tlw? Tn- 
bvne. 

Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman 

By the untimely death of Sir Shah 
Muhammad Sulaiman, a judge of the Federal 
Court, India has lost an eminent citizen of whom 
all Indians could be proud. He distinguished 
himself not only as a practising lawyer and 
jurist and as judge but also as a scientific 
rcsearclior in mathematical physics. 

Hindu Afinorities Conference in Lahore 

The conference of the Hindus of Bengal, 
Panjab, vSind and the N.-W. F. Provinces held 
last montli at Lahore was a gathering of very 
gi*i at imi>oilaiicc. The addresses of Raja Naren- 
dranatly chairman of the reception committee, 
and of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerji, president of 
the conference, were masterly productions. No 
extracts made from them can do them justice. 
Some of the other spi^eches made at the confer- 
ence were also very telling. The resolutions 
pass(‘d all deserve attention. We regret we have 
no space to reproduce these in their entirety or 
in great part. 


Raja Narendra Nathfs Address 

In Raja Narendra Nath’s address, which is 
a well-documented paper of historic importance, 
he drew pointed attention to the fact that though 
the Hindiis are a majority in India as a whole, 
rhev arc a minority in the provinces of Bengal, 
Punjab, Sind and the N.-W. F. Province, as 
delimited by the British Government. That 
Government has paid effective attention in 
its own way only to the fact that the Muslims 
arc a minority, practically ignoring the fact that 
the Hindus are a minority in four provinces. 
The object of the Hindu Minority Conference 
was to call attention to the plight of tlie Hindus 
in these provinces. 

The Raja Sahib has treated his subject accor- 
ding to a historical method and has appended 
to liis address relevant extracts from the Report 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the 
Indian Statutory Commission Report; Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, Report of the Indian 
Franchise Committee, the constitution of 
Czechoslovakia, the Treaty of Turkey, the 
Charter Act of 1833, the Government of India 
Acts of 1911 and 1935, the Instrument of Ins- 
tructions to the Governor, and the British North 
America Act, 1867, 

The Raja Sahib’s address has been printed 
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in pamphlet form. PublicistB would do well to 
procure copies for reference and use. 

Dr. MukerjiLs Address at Hindu 
Minorities Conference 

We do not know whether the presidential 
address of Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukerji has been 
printed in pamphlet form. From the major 
portion of it printed in The Tribune its authori- 
tative character is evident, and hence it would 
require to be referred to on many future 
occassions. 

Dr, Mukerji began his address by referring 
to and dwelling on the British Government’s 
pro-Muslim and anti-Hindu policy. He describ- 
ed one of the objects of the Hindu Mahasablui 
as follows : 

The Hindu Maliasiibha lays down that one of its 
essential objertts is to establish good relationship with 
all other coiniri unities and to work widi them in har- 
monious co-operation for achieving the common good 
of India. 

Indeed we are fully prepared to oflfer equal rights 
of citizensliip to all persons professing diverse race.< 
and religions but residing in India, subject to only one 
condition. That condition is that they must identify 
themselves witliout reservation with India’s joys and 
sorrows, will claim no separate entity of their own and 
will be sons and daughters of Hindiustan first and any- 
thing else next. The rights of minorities can be settled 
according to well-defined policies of adjustment enunci- 
ated by the League of Nations and so long as different 
communities solemnly undertake not to dominate over 
one another in respect of their cultural and religious 
rights, equal opportunities for all may be guaranteed 
in the constitution itself. The policy enunciated by the 
Hindu Mahasabha is the only policy that can be con- 
ustently pursued in n?lation to the present conditions 
in India. Oum is not a communal organisation in the 
sense that we arc anxious to fulfil the ambitions of our 
community as such by depriving other communities 
of their legitimate rights or by lowering the flag of 
India herself. All that we say is that the systematic 
and persistent sacrifices of Hindu rights liave created 
an intolerable situation and we are not prepared to 
permit any constitutional edifice to be erected on the 
ashes of the Hindus. 

Some Resolutions of the Hindu 
Minorities Conference 

The basic resolution of the Hindu Minorities 
conference was moved by Rai Bahadur Lala 
Durga Das. It emphatically affirmed its faith 
in pure nationalism and demanded complete 
elimination of communalism and separatism from 
the future constitution of India. The mover 
condemned the Communal Award with all the 
strength he could command. The Hindu, w^ho 
was essentially a patriot,'^ said he, “wanted a 
fair d^al and no favour at all. All that he 
wanted was that communalism should go bag 
and baggage.” This declaration on the part of 


a Hindu in a province where, other things being 
equal, pure democracy would inevitably result in 
power passing into the hands of the non-Hindu 
majority, shows the essentially different charac- 
ter of the Hindu Mahasabha from that of the 
Muslim League. 

Bluii Parmauand mo\'cd a resolution declaring that 
the problems of Hindus of all the i>rovinces were ko 
interlinked that unkiSs thej- decided to act together the 
existence {)f Hindus in the minority provinces was in 
great danger. 

The conference tlK'refore urged upon the Hindus 
Ilf those provinces where they were in inajority to re- 
turn such members to the Assemblies and other local 
bodies as can protect their rights not only in their own 
provinces but .also in tiu* province's wjieif' the Hindus 
:ire in minority. 

It is really a tragedy that the plight of the 
Hindus in the Hindu minority provinces has 
failed to evoke the active and effective sympathy 
of most Hindus in tlie Hindu majority i)r(ninees. 

Government of India Delhi Polytechnic 

AVe are indebted to the office of the Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India. New Delhi, for some paptTs relating to 
the Government of India Delhi Polyteclinie. 
It is open to students from all provinces. But as 
applications of candidates other than those on 
the registers of the Government High School, 
Delhi, must reach the Principal, Delhi Poly- 
technic, on the Inscribed form by the Slst 
March, 1941 ,” it would serve no useful purpose 
this year to publish an account of the school in 
this issue. We would have been glad if we had 
been placed in a position to do so in our last 
March number, if not earlier. However, we 
thank the office all the same, and state briefly 
that ' ' ’ 

The Polytechnic wHl be a novel institution in this 
country. There will bo a technical high school which 
will impart both cultural and practical education, and, 
if any scholars .so wish, they may either go on to the 
tTniversily for higher studies or migrate to the indus- 
tries. In the senior sections there will be vocational 
instnictjons both in the day and night for advanced 
students already engaged in industries or otherwise. 
There will also be facilities for ‘‘further training” on a 
part-time basis for those young men who may be spared 
for a few hours in the week by their employers to 
attend the course and the whole institution will be nin 
in close co-ordination witli the industrial employers 
in this country. There will be a hostel and residential 
facilities will be provided, as students from all over 
India will be allowed to join. 

Uniform Scientific Terminology for India 

We thank the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in India, New Delhi, for a copy of 
“ Proceedings of the Sixth Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in India held af 
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MxMira^s .m the 11th and 12th January.. .1941,” 
pubKfthcd on. the. 25th March last. Wc nave no 
time even to refer cursorily in th(‘ issue to all 
the important items dealt with by the Board at 
their last meeting. But we may just refer to 
the personnel of the Central Advisory Board of 
hlducation in India and of the Scientific 
Terminology- Committee of the Board. The 
Board appears to consist of 30 members, 
of whom 19 are officials, ten being 
Directors of Public Instruction. In the case of 
Bengal the Director of Public Instru(*tion does 
not figure in the Board, Dr, W. A. Jenkins 
having been taken instead. Th(*re is no reason 
why scientists, litterateurs and educationalists 
who are not officials should bo j)oorly represented 
;n sueli a Board. Th(*re arc two ladies, oiu 
Indian and one Englisli, and the Lord Bisliop of 
Lahore in the Board. Uegionally considered, 
Bt*ngal, which contains at least one-seventh of 
the poj)ulation of India and is not particularly 
backward in literacy, education and science, is 
n*|)resented in a Board of thirty by only oiif* 
nu'inber, namely, Dl\ R. C. Majumdar. And 
even this sirig^^ representative of Bengal is not 
in tile Schmtific Tirminology Committee of the 
Board. 

This C'ommittee consists of 11 members, 
S ajipointed by th(‘ Board and three coopted by 
I lie 8 appointed members. Among the 8 appoin- 
ted members of t'he Committee there were three 
members to say what was necessary about scienti- 
fic terminology in Urdu, derived from Arabic 
and Persian. Nevertheless, out of the three to 
he co-opted two again were taken to strengthen 
the grouj) of three w’ho could speak for Urdu. 
W'e know Profe^sor Amaranat'ha Jha is a 
linguist and a scholar. But if five members were 
ivtiuired to plead for “ Peiso-Avabic ” termino- 
logy, was one member suffiei(*nt to represent the 
real terminological achievements of the Hindi, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, and Assamese 
languages ? Is there a linguistic-scientific Com- 
munal Award ? 

As regards t:he grouping of Indian languages, 
Ihe Committee recommended that they be 
divided into two main groups, (f) Hindustani, 
{ii) Dravidian. In a note of dissent Pandit 
Aniaranatha Jha rightly objecting, suggested 
that there should be three rather than wo groups, 
namely, (1) Sanskritic, (2) Perso- Arabic, and 
(3) Dpvidian. The Board overriding both the 
Committee and the Pandit concluded that there 
"should be tw-o, Sanskritic and Perso-Arabic ! 
Where are the Dravidian languages ? Professor 
•I ha’s division was better. 


Sir Tej Bahadur Sdpra's Calcutta 
Convocation Address 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s Calcutta University 
Convocation Address w^as characterized by 
thorough grasp of the topics he dealt wdth there- 
in and by breadth of view and dignity. While 
declaring that tlie province to wdiich he belonged 
has had its own cultural heritage and that an 
independent school of thought has been growing 
ui> there, he gracefully acknowledged the debt 
which it owx‘s to Bengal and the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, which he called t'he premier university 
in India. H(‘ paid a handsome tribute to 
Bengars achievements in social reform, politics, 
literature, art, science, history and journalism. 
Said he : — 

“ I am not i^iiorin^ tiu' (liiTc;reiiL‘(\!> tliul divide us. 
1 do not coiiisider it^just or win? to ignore them, and 
yi*t taking together The things that divide iia and the 
things that unite ils, 1 sa>' it is by no means unfair to 
hold tliat those who live in India, whtitever their reli- 
gion or idulo.sophy of life and from whatever part of 
tlie world their ancestors may have come, are a nation.'* 

“Todaj' the fundamental problem which we have to 
.<ol\e, i.s the freedom of India, that is to say, the achieve- 
ment by her of a position and the attainment of powers 
which may enable h(?r to mould her future uccorciing to 
her best juilgmcnt and give her a place of equality and 
honour in the comity of nations.'’ 

Ill his opinion, what was wanted was fertile 
unity, not desolating disunity. He pointed out 
liow the universititjs could biing about sudh unity. 

“ Let the Universititjs ris(' >up(*rior to the tyranny 
of slogans and let them take stock of thi- situation as 
it is and of tlie forces working round them and let 
them gaze upon the future* steadily and advise the 
country a(?(;ordingIy. Let them be the .seed-beds of a 
fertile unity and not the breeding place*!? of a desolating 
disunit}'.” 

Hpeuking of the process of the evolution of 
a common culture which had been ceaselessly 
at WHU'k during the last four or five centuries, 
Sir Tej Bahadur said, 

•* We have been witinvssing in our own times the 
growth of a culture which is neither wholly Hindu nor 
wholly Moslem nor wImjIIv English. It is a mixture of 
all. i do not regi'et it. On the contraiy, 1 read in it 
the message and prophecy of a future in which when 
the dust and din of tlie piesent-ilay controver.sipii which 
divide man from man and community from community, 
will have disappeared, t'ach one of us will be able truth- 
fully to say that India i.s neither my h(*ritagc nor yours, 
but a eommon culture.” 

What Is Culture ? 

In Calcutta recently more than one cultural 
conference has been held in which students 
largely participated, and a Students' Cultural 
Club has been also formed of which the inaugural 
meeting was addressed by Professor Dr. H. C. 
Mookerjee, Prof. K. p. Ohattopadhygya and 
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Prof. p. N. Mukhopadbyfiya under the presi- 
dentship of Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, who also 
spoke. 

All this shows that there is a desire to know 
all about culture — ^|)articalarly perhai^s among 
students. To these young friends of ours, there- 
fore, we may racommend a book on Cttlim'e 
by Major B. D. Basil, which treats of self- 
culture, social culture and race culture and 
brings together some of the best thoughts of 
many prominent thinkers on the subject. It is 
to be liad of the Panini Office, Allahabad. 

Raja Jamkinath Roy 

Raja Janakinath Roy of Bliagyakul has 
passed away at the age of 93, full of years and 
honours. Tliroughout tliese long decades he led 
a pure, well-regulated life and was noted for 
his indust ly, business acumen, spirit of enter- 
prise, as well as for his benevolence. Hcf along 
with ins brothers founded the East Bengal River 
Steam Service. lie* was one of tlic founders of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
With the co-operation of his son and nepiiews 
and some friends he established the United 
Industrial Bank. Thi* first jute mill owned and 
established by Bengalis, namely, the Premchand 
Jute Mill, was CKstablished by him with the help 
of his son and nephews and named after his 
father. It is not merely with the foundation of 
these business concerns that lie was connected. 
He helped in the establishment of some educa- 
tional and other institutions for public good 
also, e.g,, the Carmichael Medical College. 

The Mission to Lepers 

A Report of the sixty-sixth year’s work in 
India and Burma of the Mission to Leixjrs has 
been long lying on our table. It is a record of 
loving work done most unselfishly for, perhaps, 
the most despised and neglected class of human 
beings. The report is illustrated and contains 
statistics of Honus for 1939 and particulars of 
contributions received by the Indian Auxiliary 
from the 1st September, 1939, until 31st August, 
1940. All contributions are to be sent, to A. 
Donald Miller, Esquire, Purulia (Manbhum). 

C. F. Andrews Memorial 

The fifth of April is the first anniversary of 
the ascension of the saintly Dinabandhu 
Andi’ews. Mahatma Gandhi has relocated his 
appeal for five lakhs of iiipees for a proper 
inemorial to this great friend of humanity whose 
love and labours did not knovr any distinction 
of creed, race, caste or colour, and who 
was a true sannyaain who did not want to call 


anything his own and was not attached to any 
earthly possessions. Our earnest prayer is that 
the Mahatma’s appeal may call forth a full anu 
quick response. 

Khan Abdul Chaff or Khan at Anti- 
Communal Conference 

'' I am a Khudai Kiiidmatgar. I regard 
myself, as eve^ Khudai Khidmatgar does, a 
servant of India and to us Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs and Parsees arc all members of one large 
family or brotherhood, linked by many a 
coinmou tie,” said Khan Abdul Ghaffar I^han, 
W’^hilc speaking at the Anti-Cornmunal Confer- 
ence held in Lahore on the 9th March last undei* 
the i>residentship of Lala Duni Chand, M.L.A. 
There was a veiy large attendance of tlie peoph^ 
of Lahore of all creeds and castes. In the course 
of his speech the Khan explained why Khudai 
Khidmatgars joined Congress : It helped us 

in dark days of repression.” “ The Muslim 
gue refused to do anything for us.” 

Lala Dimi Chaafl. while openinfs the conference, 
extended a h(?arty wolcoino to Ktjau .Vbdul Ghaffar 
Ivlian, W’ho, h(‘ said, represented the iscreatest anti-Coin- 
niunal force in India. The> Xhan, he said, was a |)atrio} 
of the first rank and had a veiy large share in the anti- 
ComnuinaJ movement in the countiy. He lived the life 
of li patriot and his voice carried weight w'ith his people 
wnn held him in the highest esteem. 

Satyagraha 

Satyagraha has been going on in all pro- 
vinces with unabated enthusiasm under the gui- 
dance of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Bengal Ministry Still Considermg 
Adult Education Scheme ! 

In the course of the debate on the Bengal 
Budget in the Bengal Legislative Assembly ; 

Mr. Salya Priya BaiKM-jce moved a cut motion to 
criticise the want of a dehnitc policy in the matter of 
adult education. He said tliat the problem of adult 
cdncation was vast, and complex. Referring to what 
hud been dour* in other countries of the West and even 
in some of the ('ongress-govenied provinces of India, 
Mr. Bailor jee said that the Bengal Government ought 
to hang down their heads in shame on account of their 
performance in this connect tion during the four years 
they had tiecn in office. The magnificent sum of 
Rs. 79,000 w’hi(^h wm,s provided in last year’s budget could 
not be spent in full. They did not know' what would 
happen to this years provision. He whole-heartedly 
supported the proposal of Khan Bahadur Mohammed 
•Vli for providing five lakhs of rupees for adult education. 

Hon’ble Mr. Tamiziiddin Khan said that the Gov- 
(U’limcnt attached great importance to adult education. 
It w’HK not that Bengal had done nothing for adult edu- 
cation. BosidcH maiataiiiing a large number of night 
schools, 150,000 persons received adult effiication under 
Government auspices. Of cowse, they were not satis- 
fied with what had been done. Government had a com- 
prehensive scheme under consideration under which not 
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only Gpvt'.JiimcDf hut District Boaixls and local bo<Hos 
would also \>e. asked to bear their share. Under the 
srhenie which was under (!onsideration the sum of rupees 
five lakhs even did not seem sufficient. When that 
scheme materialised in the course of the next ten years 
they hoped to make a great headway, Khan Bahadur 
Mohammed Ali’s seffieme, he promised, would be given 
due eonsidoration. 

The minister, Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, could 
not deny Mr. Satya Pviya Banerji’s charge that 
last year’s “ magnificent ” budget allotment of 
Rs. 79,000 for adult education was not spent in 
full. But was anytihing at all spent ? If so, 
how much ? If not, why ? What was the 
Government scheme which, the minister said, 
was being considered ? For how long has it been 
under consideration ? A scdieme was also formu- 
lated (‘r(^ this and some committei's also were ap- 
pointed. But all these came to nothing. Is ii 
true, wholly or partly, that 150,000 adults receiv- 
ed education under Government ausi>ices ? When* 
are the education centres ? Who are tlie super- 
intending officers ? What are the amounts of 
Government aid ? Have non-official organiza- 
tions like the Bengal Adult Education Associa- 
tion been helped by Government ? What 
arrangements have bec'p made for the prepara- 
tion and publication of adult education litera- 
ture, charts, posters, etc ? 

Proposed Assam University 

The more of sounrl education there is in the 
(ujuntiy the better. Therefore the idea of 
establishing a university for Assam is in itself 
good. But the desire to luive it merely for 
the sake of something separate to call one’s own 
cannot be supported. It must be deserving of 
the name of a University. Can Assam provide 
the money to build up and equip t'he institu- 
tions which are to form the University ? And 
not the money alone. Men ar(‘ required who 
can carry on the research, teaching and other 
work of t!lic University. 

Moreover, a preliminary question has to be 
answered. \^nien the Sylhet district was tacked 
on to Assam, Government gave an assurance to 
its people that they would never be deprived of 
the advantages of the Calcutta University and 
the Calcutta High Couiii. If this promise be 
kept, as it should be, would Assam mimis practi- 
<‘ally the Surma Valley be able to manage anci 
maintain a separate University ? 

It has also to be considered whether Assam 
would be educationally better off under a sepa- 
rate University than under the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. .What cannot the Calcutta University do 
for Assam which the proposed Assam University 
will do, provided the Calcutta University gets 
the money required for a separate University for 


Assam ? A separate University \\^uld swallow 
up a large sum in oveihead charges, which would 
not be the case with the existing Calcutta Uni- 
versity. 

Acharya Ray Jayanti Chemical a^id 
Pharmaceutical Exhibition 

The chemical and pharmaceutical exhibition 
opened in connection with the celebration of the 
80th birthday of Sir P. C. Ray is a quite appro- 
priate way to inaugurate it. " Sir N. N. Sircar 
naturally laid stress on the importance of scien- 
tific roseardh in his inaugural speech. 

Gandhi ji an National Week 

In a sta tenant issued in connection with 
the observance of the National Week from the 
(ith to the 13th April. 1941, Mahama Gandhi 
lays stress upon (1) achieving self-purification 
through fasting on the 6th and 13th and (2) 
increasing mass consciousness by giH'ater con- 
centration on constructive work. 

Independence the Remedy ’’ 

The Indian Exprc.%^ begins an article with 
the above, heading thus : 

‘ The Brititrih Empire knows no British CiHzenship,’' 
.srnic‘iitiou.*<ly slnte.'** (hmc'ral Smuts. This is good HOiise 
and .stmnd const ihifiouMl law. as Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 

pointed out. 

.\nd ends it thus : 

The remedy for the inlolerable luudships and in- 
digniti( s which make Indians helots wherever they go, 
is for India to .s«*curf' I In* status of an independent 
country. Indinn nationals can then stand, four square 
agaiast the world:, conscious that the mother eountrj' 
will ensure for them theur right.® and protect them from 
iniquitous laws and undignified treatment. 


Militarization of Hindus 

The Hindu Mahasabha has resolved upon 
militarizing the Hindus. Militarization is not 
the highest ideal, but Hindus will have to pass 
through militarization to reach that ideal. 

Caste System ” In Army To Go 

It is good news that the Commander-in- 
Chief ’s following amendment to a resolution mov- 
ed in the Council of State by Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru has been passed unanimously there : 

“ This C-ouncil, while recognising that, to begin 
witn, the Army could be most speedily expanded only 
on the existing basis of neruitraent, recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that the Army authorities 
should now review .sources of manpower throughout the 
country and should exclude no dass or area from con- 
sideration for recniitment in the formation of new unite,” 
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Dr. H. J. Bhubha, F.R.S. 

Wr coijgratuiato Dr. H. J. Bhabha of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, on his 
election as a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

No Recognition of Communal 
Unions 

By 48 votes to 17 the Central Assembly 
has ri^itly voted down the Moslem League 
party's resolution urging recognition of com- 
munal unions of Government employees. 

Congratulations to Sir C. F . Raman 

We congratulate Sir. C. V. Raman on the 
award to him of the medal of the Franklyn In- 
stitute, U. S. A. 

Provincial Quotas for /. C. S- 
Candidates 

The reasons assigned for the decisioii to 
restrict the number of I.C.S. candidates are too 
flimsy to require criticism. The provincial 
quotas assigned show that in the opinion of the 
Government ther<‘ are at present not enough 
causes for provincial jealousies and bickerings. 
Bombay has been assigned 22 (candidates and 
the Panjab 48. According to the census of 193L 
Bombay's population was about 18 millions and 
that of the Panjab about 24 millions. So if the 
Panjab has 48, Bombay should have 36. Apart 
from the unjust proportion, the assignment of 
quotas is ifself a vicious ju-inciple, as is also the 
restriction of the number of candidates. 

Panjab Government s Communal 
Harmony Scheme 

The Panjab Government has formulated a 
scheme for the promotion of communal hannony , 
comprising eight items and has provided 
Rs. 100,000 in its budget for giving effect to the 
scheme. The following items are not open tc 
objection and may be approved : 

Collection of anthentic historical incidentfs indicat- 
ing tolerance and respect for the snsceptibilities of the 
followers of other religions on the part of Hindu, Mus- 
lim and Sikh Rulers both past and present, organisa- 
tion of lectures by eminent leaders on communal har- 
mony, prizes for essays by college and senior school 
.students on the subject, encouragement of activities 
initiated for common celebration of certain festivals, 
encouragement of the study by students of scriptures 
of religions other than their own, and common celebra- 
tion of the birthdays of the founders of all religions. 

But an item like the following cannot be 

approved : 


“ The encouragement of newspapers and magazines 
of good standing which studiously refrain from indulg' 
ing in communal politics.” 

What are communal politics ? 

Ministries like those of the Panjab and 
Bengal must give up their communal policies 
altogether and the British Government must 
knock on the 'head the Communal “ Award," if 
they really want to promote eommunal hannony. 

The Suggested Islamic University in 
Bengal 

We have read the press note relating to tlu‘ 
suggested Islamic University for Bengal. “ Uni- 
versity " would be too gran(]iose a name* to be 
given to it. Large numbers of Miissalinans dis- 
r(‘gard non-Muslim opinion on matters relating 
to their eominunity. Nevertheless, we vcaiture 
to say that the proposed University,” ifT)rough( 
into existence, would ncjt help the Muslims Id 
become a truly enlightened community in the 
modern sense. In any case, if the Muslims waiii 
it, they aloiu' should pay for it, not the general 
tax-payer. 

Postpomement of General Elections 

The postponement of the general d(*etion^. 
which is apprehended, would be deiu'iving the 
electors of their rights. 

Y ugoslavia 

The bloodless counter-revolution in Yugo 
slavia breaks the spell of Hitler's invincihilitv 
and changes the European pictun*. 

Sino- Japanese War 

On the w'^liole the Chinese appear to be inak^ 
ing headway. 

Forty -fir St Year of “ Prabasi ” 

The Bengali magazine “ Prabasi ” has coin- 
l>Kted the fortieth year of its uninterrupted re- 
gular publication under the same editorship 
throughout. 

Pakistan Condemned By Increasing 
Numbers of Muslims 

The condemnation of the Pakistan schena' 
by large sections of Mussalmans grows apace. 

Completion of Eightieth Year By 
Rabindranath 

The completion of the eightieth year of his 
life by Rabindranath Tagore in May next will 
be celebrated by the Calcutta University and m 
numerous other places in the country. 



STATISTICAL SURVEY OF PUBUC OPINION 
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Votes and the Voice of the People 

The late Lord Bryce, whose fervent advocacy as 
n’ell as keen analysis of democratic government 
would be difficult to match, stated m his cele- 
i)ratcd work, Modem Democracies, that what 
constituted the vital impulse of democracy was 
■' the conception of a happier life for all, coupled 
with a mystic faith in the People, that great 
multitude through whom speaks the voice ot the 
Almigh ty Power that makes for righteousness. 
As is evident from the context, Bryce wrote 
these lines with reference to the growth of the 
democratic idea in the post-French Revolution 
ocriod. But the mystic faith in the people that 
iie mentions was no new sentiment, as he was 
well aware, for he starts on hia study of the 
actual working of democratic governments with 
a description of the self-governing communities 
of ancient Greece. Even his language seems to 
have imbibed the atmosphere of antiquity, 
echoing as it does what was a stock political 
formula in Republican Rome. 

But granting that the deification of the 
t)eople is the essence of the democratic idea, ho^^ 
js the god, once enthroned, to exercise his 
powers? The ancient Greek and Romp re- 
Tiublics provided an answer to the question by 
inventing the Vote, an instrument for.countig 
rather than breaking heads as J. R. ^/>well 
described it. In the tiny city-states of the 
ancient world, heads were few and counting 
them presented little difficulty whoever an issue 
arose upon which the citizens were called upon to 
express an opinion. If the same procedure were to 
he followed in a modem state with its vast size, 
there would be so many millions of heads to 
count almost daily that the business of govern- 
ment would become a perpetual census operation. 
•So the modern states have sought refuge in 
indirect democracy, calling upon their god to 
reveal his will, once in a while, through the 
General Election and then putting him to bed 
with the assurance that his will shall be 
fully worked out by his trusted agents— the 
members of the popular assemblies. In between 
General Elections, particular issues may crop 
up requiring an immediate solution and then the 
voice of the people may be invoked trough such 
'devices as the Initiative or the Heferendum, 


The principle is the same in all cases : it is the 
citizens exercising a direct control upon the 
government by voting either upon a given 
(luestion or for a candidate. But the business 
(‘f government is a continuous one, while oppor- 
tunities for exerting such direct control occur at 
more or less long intervals. And during these 
intervals circumstances may change so material- 
ly as completely to alter the balance of political 
views. A popular government can remain 
indifferent to such changes only at its peril. 
That is why politicians set such great store by 
Public Opinion — ^the influence of which upon the 
conduct of the administration constitutes the 
dynamic of democratic government. 

“Public Opinion,” says Bwe, “when and so far as 
it can be elicitc’d, is an organ or method through which 
the people can exert their power more elastic and less 
pervertible than is the method of voting.” 

It is to be noted that Biyce was careful to 
introduce after “Public Opinion” the qualifi- 
cation, “ when and so far as it can be elicited 
his acute mind did not overlook the difficult!. 
in the way of ascertaining it. He discusses in 
turn and dismisses the press and the platform — 
neither of them is a sure index of what the people 
really think. He warns us against opinion that 
is the result of local circumstances, rather than 
tliat of a general movement of political feeling, 
as also artificially created and factious opinion. 
“ Against all these sources of error,” says he, 
“ the observer must be on his guard ” — ^words 
which might well be uttered from the presidential 
platform of a statistical conference. 

Mass-Observation 

But how, then, is Public Opinion to be 
ascertained ? Bryce recommends that the best 
way this can be done is by “ moving freely about 
among all sorts and conditions of men and noting 
how they are affected by the neyvs or t!he 
arguments brought from day to day to their 
knowledge.” He thus enunciates the principle 
of sociological enquiry developed in England, 
about two decades later, under the name of 
“Mass-Observation,” a phrase which has be- 
come known the world over as the title of a 
Penguin Special in which the joint authors, 
Charles Madge and Tom Harrisson, give a 
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popular account of the experiment, which they 
themselves initiated. 

Experiments in Great Britain 

The first Mass-Observation experiment was 
started in Great Britain in February 1937, by 
thirty people who participated in it. A repon 
on the first year’s work (1937-38) edited by 
Charles Madge and Tom iiairison (Lindsay 
Drummond, 3/Gd) gives a general description 
oi the movement the object of which is pi'iinarily 
scientific and sociological. The work is carried 
out entirely by voluntaiy observers drawn from 
all classes of people. Any one can be an 
observer. Mass-Observation is not a whole time 
job — most of the observers arc busy people with 
jobs of their own; and no expert training is 
demanded. 

Three dilTerent types of surveys have been 
undertaken so far : — Day Surveys, Area Surveys 
and Specific Surveys of selected social habits and 
institutions such as smoking, reading, going to 
public houses, church attendance and religious 
activities, voting at elections, etc. In the Day- 
Surveys starting from February 12th, 1937, 
observers were asked on the twelfth of each 
month to give a careful and factual description 
of what happened to them in the course of their 
noiinal activities during the whole or a part of 
the day. The origial purpose of the Day- 
Surveys was to collect a mass of data, without 
any selective principle, as a preliminary lo 
dcatiled studies of carefully chosen subjects. In 
1937-38 a total of 1,730 reports were received, 
containing approximately 2,300,000 words. This 
work was continued in 1938; later the surveys 
on the twelfth of each month wen- suspended, 
but surveys of special days, c.g., Easter, Bank 
Holidays, Armistice Day, Coronation Day, etc., 
were continued. 

In the Area-Surveys the object is somewhat 
different. In 1937, for example, half a dozen 
observers went to live in a working class quarter 
of a big Lancashire industrial town. Instead 
of observing the details of their own daily lives 
the observers set to work to record human acti- 
vity in this town. A parallel survey was started 
in Blackpool. These were primarily experiments 
in social recording, the object being to collect 
first-hand information (on the lines of surveys 
of primitive populations) for anthropological 
and sociological studies of civilised people. 

In Specific-Surveys a particular social habit 
or institution is selected and information is 
gathered either through a deatiled questionnaire 
or through personal interviews. Preliminary 
reports have been published on such subjects as 


smoking habits, going to public-houses and beer 
drinking, ** Football Pools ” in industrial centres^ 
popular entertainments, religious activities, etc. 

As already stated observers are drawn from 
various strata of society. It is admitted that 
opinions given by the observers are bound to be 
subj(.‘ctive. It is, however, contended that for 
sociological (and psychological) purposes the 
more sincere and' spontaneous and hence the 
more subjective the observations the more valu- 
able they are for scientific analysis and 
classification. In other words, the Mass- 
Observers in this movement are supposed tc^ 
function as what is technically known in Ethno- 
logy as “ Informants.” Their statements and 
observations furnish the primary material on 
which all subsequent scientific analysis must be 
based. Here the first and foremost emphasis m 
on the inner consistency of the documents. 

Survey of Public Opinion 

Systematically conducted experiments in 
Mass-Observation will, it may be expected, yield 
results of grc'at sociological value, especially 
among the proverbially mute masses of a country 
like India. Mass-Observation has however its- 
limitations. While invaluable as a method for 
revealing aspects of the jninds of individuals as 
well as groups, that remain ordinarily hidden 
from the view, it is inadecpiate as an instrinricnl 
f('r the quantitative moasiirenieiit of public 
opinion on specific issues. But since popular 
govcTnmcnt is government by the sovereign 
majority, it is numbers that rule political affairs.. 
But is there any method for the numerical assess- 
ment of public opinion apart from elections, 
which, because of their expense, must needs be 
held at long intervals ? The answer that Bryce 
gave to this question in his classic volume, Tho 
American Commonwealth y was in the negative. 
The first drawback to the rule of public opinioiij. 
ho declared, was the impossibility of ascertain- 
ing it on specific questions of public policy. 

Early Experiments in the United States 

The American Commonwealth was publish- 
(*d in 1888. As early as five years before that 
the editor of an American newspaper was using 
the principle of sampling, not indeed as the 
statisticians understand it today, but in a crude 
though effective way, to speed up his reporting 
of election returns. Referring to this fact, 
George Gallup, who has given his name to the 
world famous American Institute of Public 
Opinion, observes : “ But even as Bryce wrote, 
the germ of an idea had been grasped by a few 
American newspapermen.” 
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This idea caught on, as ideas have the habit 
of doing in the United States, and was soon being 
widely applied by newspapers all over the 
country for sampling public opinion in between 
elections or immediately before them as a fore- 
cast of their results. 

The Failtjre of Ste^w Votes 

The technique consists in inviting opinion on 
specific questions or groups of questions which 
arc widely circulated through the post, the press 
or over the radio. In the case of questions 
circulated by the post, or through newspai>ers 
and journals, it is usual to provide voting papers 
which every recipient is requested to fill in and 
i'eturn to the issuing office; hence the name of 
straw votes ” often used in this connexion. In 
the United States the method of straw votes has 
been used by big newspapers like the New York 
Herald, the Columbus Dispatch and the Cincin-- 
9Hiti Enquirer for forecasting results of elections 
ior more than thirty years. In 1920 the Literary 
Digest started nationwide canvasses on such 
questions as prohibition and the soldiers* bonus, 
and on presidential candidates. In these x>olls 
ballots were distributed to millions of people all 
over the United States, and the returns were 
liberally reported in the new\spapers and over 
the radio which attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and served to bring this method info 
prominence in the public eye. Similar methods 
are used by many broadcasting corporations to 
ascertain public opinion regarding radio pro- 
grammes and other questions by classifying and 
tabulating the replies received. 

One advantage of the straw vote or question- 
naire mctliod is the possibility of securing 
replies from a very large number of individuals 
at a small cost. Its great disadvantage is that 
it may become highly selective in ,casc the persons' 
who actually send replies do not represent an 
accurate cross-section of the whole universe but 
merely a particular segment. This defect was 
revealed in a dramatic manner on the occasion 
v^f the Literary Digest poll at the time of the 
1936 presidential election in the United States. 
C>ver ten million ballot papers were posted by 
the Digest, and it was expected that the very 
large size of the sample would overcome the lack 
of scientific selection. Unfortunately, as only 
owners of automobiles and users of telephone 
were consulted, the sample developed a definite 
bias in favour of high income with the result 
that anti-New Deal opinion was introduced and 
reflected in the poll’s conclusion that Governor 
Landon would win. As is well known, Landon 
^as defeated by Roosevelt by a record margin 


of votes, and the statistician once again was 
demonstrated to be the superlative liar that he 
is popularly supposed to be. 

Statistical or Sample Surveys 

But there is just one fact that we should 
pause to consider before we accept this condem- 
nation of the statistician. Whatever the popular 
notion may be, the statistician, so far as he is 
a scientist and not a demagogue, is interested 
not merely in numbers but in their analysis, not 
only in the size of the sample but also in its 
quality. The Literary Digest poll was a failure 
not because of the use but rather because of the 
flagrant abuse of statistical methods. Tlie 
Fortune Magazine, also published in the U.S.A., 
made a successful prediction of the rt?sults of the 
same presidential election on the basis of intei- 
viows with only 3,000 i)(H)ple — an achievement 
which is explained not by the name of the perio- 
dical but by till' fact that it worked on 
scientifically sound lines. That is to say, the 
Fortune Magazine was using what is known to 
statisticians as the method of Stratified 
Sample Survey.” 

In this method trained workers are employed 
to elicit information by direct interviews or 
occasionally tlirough correspondance from care- 
fully selected subjects. It is on the degree of 
this carefulness that the success of this method 
depends. The sample must be of a representa- 
tive character and this is sought to be achieved 
by classifying the population into a suitable 
number of strata (each strata being inbre or 
less homogeneous in regard to its opinion) and 
by selecting at random a suitable number of 
subjects from each. The success of the Fortune 
Magazine was due to the fact that the small 
size of its sample was more than compensated 
for by the very careful selection and inclusion 
of representative economic groups in the 
population. 

The Gali^up Poll 

Today the sampling technique is used wide- 
ly all over the United States to elicit public 
opinion on all manner of political and social 
issues. So much so, that it may be regarded as 
an integral part of the American scene. Notable 
instances of its operation are provided by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion which 
began experimenting with the problem of nation- 
wide polling in November, 1933, In October, 
1935, it started its series of weekly polls and, 
since that date, has been rendering an opinion 
news service to about sixty daily newspapers in 
the United States with a circulation of several 
million readers. Editorially these papers are of 
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all shades of opinion — left, right and centre : 
this itself is a guarantee of the confidence enjoyed 
by the Institute. The Institute works through 
a nation-wide staff of interviewers : and every 
effort is made to maintain an impartial organiza- 
tion. In the 1936 presidential election the 
American Institute of Public Opinion sent out 
275,000 ballots (against ten million ballot papers 
of the Literary Digef^t), and predicted 
Roosevelt^s victory with an average underesti- 
mate of about six per cent per state, and about 
one or two per cent for the whole country. In 
other elections the Institute has succeeded in 
forecasting the correct result with a margin of 
error of the order of two or three per cent (»f the 
votes recorded. 

Utility of Opinion Surveys in Politics 

It may bo asked, what is the utility of such 
sample polls, what service' do they render to 
the life of the nation ? For answer, George 
Gallup says that it is only by means of sampl- 
ing referenda that programmes can be separated 
from personalities and the mandates of the 
leaders defined. And he mentions how the 
polls of the American Institute of Public Opinion 
have shown in instance after instance that in 
spite of President Roosevelt’s tremendous 
personal popularity, the people were definitely 
opposed to many of his radical legislative 
measures. 

Another function that the sampling referen- 
dum performs is described by George Gallup as 
gauging the (me sinngth of pressure groups 
that swarm in and out of Congressional halls. 
In other words, tlic sampling referendum enables 
us to distinguish genuine public opinion from 
artificially created and factious opinion against 
which Bryce asks us to be on guard. The polls 
of the American Institute of Public Opinion 
succeeded in at least one instance in giving the 
quietus to mischievous and unscrupulous pro- 
paganda carried on by interested persons with 
the object of making their selfish programme 
appear as the national demand. 

George Gallup also reminds us that an elec- 
tion is itself a sample, but owing to the 
variability of turn-out among different classes of 
voters, it may not be quite so representative of 
public opinion as a Stratified Sample Survey in 
which attention is paid to every economic and 
social group. But the greatest service rendered 
by sampling referenda is that they help to make 
tlie masses articulate on issues of the day. 

Utility in Social Sciences 

pinion polls are also of great value in 
framing policies of social reconstruction. The 


trend and stratification of public opinion in 
regard to such questions as intcr-castc marriages, 
untouchability, widow remarriage, divorce, 
women’s rights, birth control, etc., can be assessed 
on an objective basis only with the help of 
properly organized' sample surveys. Opinion 
can be canvassed on broad questions of policy 
or specific issues relating to education, public 
health, social hygiene, or economic reconstruc- 
tion. Sample surveys are also the most powerful 
method of ascertaining consumer preferences for 
different commodities, foods, drink, clothes, etc. 

First Experiments in India 

During the last two or three years the 
Statistical liaboratory of Calcutta has organizec? 
a number of sample survTsys on a small scale 
but with considerable success in studying con- 
sumer habits and preferences such as the 
prevalence of drinking tea, habits of reading- 
newspapers, preferences for different systems of 
medical care such as allopathy, homeopathy, 
ayw'vcda or yunanL The results obtained were 
extremely encouraging and showed a high degree 
of accuracy. I hopj; to be able to give some 
account of this work in another article. 

Very little, however,, has been so far done- 
regarding the assessment of public opinion.. 
Until recently there has not been much interest 
slioivn in this matter by our public men. A rare 
exception was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. During 
a conversation at Allahabad in April, 1940, he 
not only showed a keen interest on the subject, 
but asked me wdiether the Statistical Laboratory: 
could not undertake surveys of public opinion 
on the lines of the Gallup polls. Since this talk 
with Panditji we have been seriously thinking 
of doing something in this line. And, very 
recently wq made small scale experiments of 
“ Mass Observation ” wnth 8 or 9 observers 
belonging to the Statistical Laboratory. Encour- 
aging results have been obtained, and we intend 
to proceed with the work on a larger scale. 

Future Work in India 

In India where the masses are hardly ever 
aw^re of the nature of the problems that the 
government grapples with day by day the sam- 
pling referendum should no doubt be used with 
due caution. The very ignorance of the people 
is an argument in favour of opinion polls. But in 
view of the difficulty of getting definite opinions 
on matters of which the people arc ignorant, 
what is called for in India is a combination of 
Mass Observation by trained observers working 
in selected areas and among carefully selected 
cross-sections of the public with the method of 
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Startified Sample Surveys as conducted by the 
Gallup Institute. Everything will depend on 
securing random samples in correct proportion 
from all classes in the universe of opinion and 
on including enough cases to enable chance 
variations to cancel out. The actyal technique 
can be evolved only by careful experimentation 
on scientific lines in accordance with modern 
statistical principles; but given proper facilities 
and sufficient time for field trials it should not. 
bo difficult to develop a method for eliciting 
public opinion on general issues on an objective 
basis. 

Need of Co-operation from the Public 

Success in this matter, however, depends 
primarily on the co-operation of the public. 
This may be given in two ways. For Mass- 
Observation we want voluntary observers who 
will undertake to report their observations on 
particular subjects or general impressions on 
“ day ” or “ area ” surveys. I have already 
stated that the whole Mass-Observation move- 
ment in England was organized on an entirely 
I'oluntary basis. The observers were drawn 
from all strata of society and in most cases were 
not known to one another; and in sending reports, 
names or identity of persons observed are not 
disclosed. 

It is not only necessary but desirable that 
the observers should be as representative of 
society as a whole as possible. This means that 
both men and w'omen from all economic, cora- 
inimal, or cultural ^oups should participate in 
the movement. This is the only way in which 
a correct perspective can be obtained. The actual 
observation can be done in leisure hours just 
whenever it is convenient for the obser\'cr. 
Observation work may be done, for example, 
for a short period on a number of days in the 


week or one or two days in a month. Any 
observer is at liberty to discontinue the work 
at any time. The only obligation is to try to 
carry out the work on certain co-ordinated 
lines. Any one interested in the work is 
requested to write to us at the Statistical 
Laboratoiy, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Survey of Public Preference 

The sample survey may be used with great 
advantage in ascertaining the preferences of the 
public in such matters as sports and amusements, 
radio broadcast, cinema films, music, literature 
and other cultural pursuits. Such surveys are 
not only useful in showing the general trend 
of public opinion, but may be of direct value in 
improving the quality of shows and enlertain- 
incnts by supplying necessary guidance to the 
proper authorities. 

We intend in the near future to carry out 
such sample surveys from time to time. Broadly 
speaking our method will be to pick up at ran- 
dom a number of house-holders in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood, and to send round trained 
investigators from the Statistical Laboratory to 
interview the head or some other representative 
of the family. Our investigators will ca^ 
identity cards; and will also be supplied with 
standard printed forms for recording a summary’ 
of the interview. Besides voluntary mass- 
obsorvation, a second way in which the public 
can co-operate is by helping our investi- 
gators in this work. Here also no names will be 
taken down, and every opinion will be treated as 
strictly confidential. Wc are confident that 
with the help and co-operation of the general 
public it will be possible to build up in India 
an efficient and scientific organisation for the 
survey of public opinion and preference. 
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Indian Christians 


There are those .... who rate very low the value of 
Indian partieipiitiou in the work of goverumeut, juain- 
taining that the national eharacteristics include a 
tendency towards corruption, noi)otism, communal fiias, 
and inefficiency. Generalisations such as these, covering 
three hundred and fifty millions of people, are very 
easily made. But they are not, to he proved or dis- 
proved without the sifting of an almost infinite mass of 
evidence.'* From : -India from a Back Bench by Sir 
Adrian Baillie, Bart., M. P., Captain Victor Cazalet, 
M.C., M.P., Tlie Marquis of DuflFcrin and Ava, Wing- 
Commander A. W. H, James, M.C.. M.P., Mark Pat- 
rick, M.P. 

The justice of the demand for Indianisation 
of the services was recognised more than a 
century ago. In 1822, a Committee of the House 
of Commons in their report to Parliament 
observed that 

^‘It is recognised as an indisputable principle that 
the intorosls of the Native Subjects are to be consulted 
in preference to those of Europeans, whenever the two 
come in competition.” 

This Committee on finding that Indiana 
were employed by the East India Company only 
in subordinate situations in the Revenue, 
Judicial, and Military Departments ” said that 
Indians were “ alive to the grievance of being 
<*xcluded from a larger share in the Executive 
Government.” Continuing the Committee 
rstated : 

“It is amply borne out Iw the evidence that such 
exclusion is not warranted on the score of incapacity 
for business, or want of application, or trustworthiness, 
while it is contended that their admission under European 
control, into the higher offices. . .would strengthen their 
attachment to British dominion; would conduce to a 
better administration of Justice; and would be produc- 
tive of a great saving in the expense of the Indian 
Government.” 

Here we have evidence of Indian integrity 
in general £tnd of the desirability of Indianisation 
from the standpoint of securing loyalty to 
England as well as of economy. The employment 
of Indians under “ European control ” was the 
natural consequence of the educational and other 
backwardness of the Indians of those days. 

In a minute written by Sir Thomas Munro, 
Governor of Madras, in 1824 he recommended 
that the rulers should try to give Indians' 


“ a higher opinion of themselves, by placing more 
confidence in them, by employing them in important 
situations, and perhaps by rendering them eligible to 
almost every office under Government.” 

May it not be suggested that it reiterated 
what had already been said by the Committee 
of the House of Commons and envisaged the 
time when England could take pride in her 
unique achievement of making Indians fit to 
occupy the highest positions in the administra- 
tion ? 

In the India Act of 1883, it was laid down 

that 

“ No Native of tiio said Territories, nor any natural- 
bom Subjec't of TJis Majesty resident therein, shall, by 
roiison only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
Place. Office, or Employment under the said Company.” 

Similarly, in the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria made in 1858 it was stated that it was 
her will that 

“ So far as may be, Our subjects of whatever race 
or creed, bo freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in Our service, the duties of which they may be qualified, 
by thfur education, alulity, and integrity, duly to dis- 
charge.’* 

In the last two of these historic documents, 
the eligibility of se>'k(!rs of Government posts 
was to be determined by their qualifications and 
the principle of equality was made clear. 

The first three statements, everyone of 
which held out hopes of Indianisation, fall within 
the period Avhen the affairs of India were 
administered by the East India Company. They 
make it abundantly clear that even a trading 
company the primary object of which was the 
earning of dividends for its shareholders recog- 
nised the duty it owed in this direction towards 
the subjects it was governing. The proclamation 
of Queen Victoria when India passed under the 
Crown unequivocally accepted this policy and 
was the prelude to a series of pronouncements 
made from time to time in the House of Commons 
as well as in the reports of Commissions 
apppointed under its authority. 

Lady Betty Balfour in her History of Lord 
Lytton’a Indian Administration has quoted & 
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letter written by Lord Lytton to Lord Salisbuiy 
dated May 11, 1877, that is to say about twenty 
years after Queen Victoria’s proclamation. In 
it he stated that his attempts to give effect to 
Indianisation were frustrasted by the trade 
union mentality ” of the British oflScials. Con- 
tinuing he condemned 

the fundamcDta] political mistake of able and 
expeiienced Indian officials (meaning I. C. S. officers) 
that we can hold India securely by what they call good 
Government; that is to say, by improving the condition 
of the ryot, strictly administering justice, spending im- 
mense sums on irrigation worlcs. etc.” 

Two years later he wrote to Lord Cranbrook 
about ^Hhe acknowledged failure (of Britain) to 
fulfil fairly the promises given.” 

While no Indian will deny that some of these 
pi’omises have been fulfilled he, at the same time, 
feels that they have not always been carried out 
in the spirit in which they had been made. 
National India maintains that the half-hearted 
way in which the policy of Indianisation has 
been given effect to is mainly due to the opposi- 
tion it has encountered from retired British 
officials. These gentlemen by their writings, 
speeches and other public pronouncements have 
tried to convince the public of England that the 
transfer of administration from British to Indian 
hands is fraught with grave peril. As the 
average Briton has limited knowledge of 
Indian conditions and, moreover, as his imme- 
diate interests lie elsewhere, the opinions coining 
as they do from supposed experts long resident 
in India and therefore familiar with actual facts 
have naturally enough carried great w^eight in 
England. Among the various objections to 
Indianisation brought forward by them are in- 
cluded a number of allegations against, Indians 
v'lio have been entrusted with the discharge of 
administrative duties. It is proposed in what 
follows to examine some of the more serious of 
them and to make an effort to ascei;tain the extent 
to which they are justified by actual facts. 

Allegations Regarding the Maintenance of 
Law and Order 

Sir Charles Innes, a member of the 
Government of India, moved on the 12th 
September, 1924, a resolution in the (Central) 
Legislative Assembly for accepting the propo- 
sals of the Lee Commission, In the course of his 
speech he stated one of the reasons for the 
recruitment of non-Indian officials especially in 
the Indian Civil Service and Police to ensure 
which the Commission had recommended more 
generous terms than before. His words were : 

" Indian politicians are interested only in the form 
of Qovemment, but there are 240 millions of people 


in British India who do not care two straws what is the 
form of Government provided it is a stable one. It 
cannot be stable without a strong Indian Civil Service 
and Police. Never was there greater need for a strong 
and efficient service to maintain law and order. You 
have your class, communal, racial, and religious dissen- 
sioiis.’* 

A typical critic of Indianisation was Sir 
Michael O’DwT'er who, in his India as* I Knew 
It, published one year after the Report of the 
Lee Commission, that is in 1925, elaborated the 
thesis of Sir Charles Innes that the maintenance 
of law and order requires the presence of a 
strong British personnel and in doing so stated 
on page 244 of his book that 

One of the n^asons for the appalling growth 
of sectarian feeling which in his opinion, was 

“ l('ading almost daily to civil strife and serious blood8h(?<J. 
for the repression of wliich troops, preferably British, and 
armed police have frequently t.o be called out ” was 
“ the rjipid de(Toase iu the number of British officials 
who, impartial and detached, are trusted by all 

parties and are in the best position both to prevent 
such oidbroaks and to deal with them when they have 
occurred.” 

This book written by Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
six years after his retirement in 1919 and 
obviously meant for the consumption of the 
British public gives an over-coloured picture of 
the whole situation. I have scanned some well- 
known and influential periodicals covering this 
period and cannot say that I have come across 
anything to justify the opinion that at any time 
in the past wc had almost daily or that we 
have at present civil strife and serious blood- 
shed ” requiring “ frequently ” to be put down 
with the assistance of the armed police or 
soldiers or even that when troops have to be 
employed for such purposes, the people prefer 
them to be British. On the other hand, what 
can be and has been proved is that in those com- 
paratively rare cases when such contingencies 
'have arisen Government has, as a matter of 
policy, preferred to use Indian troops. 

Any lingering doubts on this matter may be 
easily removed by a reference to that well-known 
publication “ The Indian Central Committee 
Report” (Paras 134-135) which says that 
British troops were employed at Poona to quell 
the disturbances due to the injudicious measures 
adopted for combating the plague when it first 
appeared towards the end of the 19th century. 
The second occasion when troops had to be used 
was to meet the situation created immediately 
after the partition of Bengal. Here Gurkha and 
not British troops were used. This was also the 
case in the Punjab riots. In the ^ so-called 
Moplah rebellion, Gurkha and Kachin troops 
were used. The report concludes by saying : 
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“It ie now welJ recogni8f3d that it would bo very 
4mv>olilic to employ British troops; Rreater resentment 
is felt against, the Government on account of anything 
done by British troops; and if one may judge from the 
practice in recent times it has become the ^ed policy 
of the Indian Government to employ Indian troops 
alone wherever possible.” 

But probably tht' best proof of the incorrect- 
ness of tlie assumption that British troops have 
to be used frequently to restore order is to be 
found in the sj)eecli made on January 26, 1931, 
in the Hous(^ of Commons by no less a pillar of 
•conservatiam than Mr. Winston Churchill who 
was opposing the Indian policy of his own leader 
Mr. Baldwin. In the course of tliis speech he 
said : 

“ Ti^.! one great aim and object of every Indian 
administration has been to prevent the British Army 
being brought into direct contact with Indian dh^orders.” 

But this was not the only occasion when he 
•made a statement to this effect. On March 18, 
1931, he delivered an address at th(i Albert Hall, 
’London. In the course of his criticism of the 
Labour Cabinet which, according to him, was 
not showing sufiicient firmness in tackling the 
Civil Disobedience Movement in India he 
observed that the maintenance of law and order 
was an easy task. Continuing he said : 

“ In the? whole of the disturbances of the last year— 
except on the f i on tier — scarcely a British soldier has 
been njqiiired. Very few people have l)Pen killed or 
severely wounded in the rioting.” 

The ignorant Indian would like to know 
which of these views is correct. Sir Michaers or 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s those of the man on the 
spot, or the man not on the spot. I^astly, wdiat 
about the correctness of the o]>inion expressed 
in the official publication, ** The Indian Central 
Committee Report ” mentioned above ? 

Another critic holding similar views is Sir 
Reginald Craddock whv published his book The 
Dilemma in India simultaneously in England, 
Canada, Germany and India in 1929. Be it 
noted tliat this was one year before the publi- 
cation of the report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission. Wiile discussing the evidence 
offered by those educated Indian witnesses who 
advocated the cessation of British recruitment, 
he observed : 

“ Most of them would have bceii very sorry to 
have seen tbrnt proposal accepted in the concrete, and 
the same Indians who were ready to press for whol^ale 
Indianisation will bo found to call loudly for British 
officers to be sent to this district or that charge when 
trouble of any kind occurs.’* 

Sir Reginald, like every one else, has the 
right to insist on the correctness of the opinions 
he holds but if he had made enquiries he would 
have found that what the ordinary Indian tax- 


payer demands as a matter of right is protection 
and it is a matter of utter indifference to hii« 
whether it comes from a Briton or an Indian. 

So far as the Police is concerned, Sir 
Reginald Craddock has said in the same book : 

“ In tlie police the ii(‘c(i.s.?ity for a largo proportion 
of British personnel is oven more urgent than in the 
Indian (-ivil Service. The Service does not attract the 
b(;f?t Iiidinns; it involves a hard life, constant abuse in 
the l*n‘.ss, and special opportimitio.? for corruption, and 
I hough hundreds of individual policemen show gallantry 
and devotion to duly of a high ord(*r, it is only under 
vigorous and impartial leader’s, whom Hindu and Mof- 
h'lii ean aliki' trust, that this Service can be relied upon. * 

And yet in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Lee Commission that 50 per cent 
of the higher posts should be thrown open t«? 
Indians, there has been ping on a slow infiltra- 
tion of our countrymen into what is regarded a& 
one (»f the most vital of the departments nor 
lias any charge of inefficiency been brought 
against the Indian members as a class. If that 
were so, what is the explanation of the long lists 
of Indian police officials who are titled and 
rewarded at Durbars every year for meritorious 
service ? How does Sir Reginald know that the 
Police service does not attract the best men and 
what leads him to believe that such men are 
deterred by the hardness of the life ? Is there 
not sufficient justification for the opinion that 
the same reasons viz., interesting work and 
.attractive oraoliinients which brought him ami 
his countrymen from thousands of miles are and 
will be equally operative in the case of the 
Indian ? Is it not natural to conclude that if 
educated and efficient Englishmen arc attracted 
to the Indian Civil, the Indian Police and other 
stTAuces in spite of the many disadvantages 
contingent on service in the tropics at a distance 
of thousands of miles away from their own home- 
land, it would be far-easier to get a similar type 
of men in India and probably at a cheaper rate ? 

Sir Edward Blunt has stated in his book 
referred to below that one of the reasons for the 
reluctance for Indianisation of the services 1-= 
the feeling that while “ the average Englishman 
possesses the mental and moral qualities essen- 
tial for the task of administration, the averap 
Indian does not. ” He himself answers this 
objection by stressing the fact that, in the absence 
of actual experience derived from the failure of 
Indian officials to make good in responsible 
positions, any positive assertion is in his own 
language " impossible.” Continuing he says 
that even if such a thing was true in the past 
” it is not true now.” For 

“Indians have governed provinces, have filled the 
posts of Executive Councillor and Minister. Indian 
members of the I. C. S., provincial civil servants on 
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attaining ^ listed ' rank, have served with distinction as 
Commissioners, Secretaries, Heads of Departments, and 
High Court Judges; one of tiie latter after retirement 
was first agent to the Government of India in SouUi 
Africa, and later became an Executive Councillor. There 
are many promising young men amongst the new rt>- 
cniifs. who have joined the service since siinultancou.^^ 
examinations were instituted in 1922. ‘ Undoubtedly, the 
Indian officer of the present day is infinitely superior to 
his predecessor of thirty years ago. Especially, he is no 
longer afraid of responsibility — the charge most coiiimon- 
iy levelled at him in former years.” 

I am not in a position to give exact flgurt‘^; 
out my information is that today about 35 to 
40 per cent of the members of the Indian Civil 
and the Indian Police services for which the 
Briton is regarded as specially qualified, an' 
Indians. One might well ask that if the opinion 
expressed by Sir Michael ODwyer and Sir 
B(‘giiiald Craddock is correct, how arc communal 
riots put down wliere the officers happen to b.* 
Indians ? Surely it is not suggested that the 
biglivT authorities possess such uncanny foresight 
that they post non-Indian officials in areas where 
such diffen nees take place or that as soon as riots 
break out, the Indian official is immediately re- 
phiced by the non-Indian I Still another 
suggestion wivch obviously will not find 
acceptance is that law and order are defied more 
easily in places put in charge of Indians and 
that such defiance is winked at not only by these 
inefficient Indian officials but also by their 
British superiors 1 

Jesting apart, it has been suggested that 
Indian officials suffer from a special disadvantage 
from which their British colleagues are immune. 
In the face of the antagonism between the two 
largest communities in India, the Indian official 
wild almost invar ably beloncs to oneOr odier of 
these tw^o religious groups, in spite of the obser- 
vance of the strictest impartiality is liable to be 
suspected by the community to which he dues 
not belong of favouring his own. The British 
officer, wdu) is manifestly disinterested is, it is 
said, always in demand w4ienc?ver communal 
feelings run high and specially when communal 
riots break out. Sir Reginald Craddock w^ns 
only voicing this opinion, almost universally 
accepted by llie British, when he made his 
observation to this effect which has been <]iioied 
previously. 

It cannot be denied that there w’aa a time 
w'hen this opinion was generally held by Indians 
and this was due to two causes. The first w^as 
that up to recent times the number of Indian 
officials w-hose services had been requisitioned in 
such cases had been few. The Indian officials 
did not, at that time, enjoy anything like 
extensive opportunities of proving their worth 

M-Hi 


as impartial judges in deciding communal dis- 
putes. The people of India had, for generations, 
depended on British officials, for ensuring justice 
and fair play between contending factions. It 
was therefore only natural if tliey showed a 
preference for having such cases handled by a 
set of men, albeit foreigners, who had already 
established a reputation for dealing out even- 
handed justice. But as the number of Indian 
officials was increased and when actual experience 
demonstratiid that, givin the powers and the pro- 
per safeguards against the r(‘.<ults of undue 
influence proceeding from powciiiil and interested 
quuners — in fact given the same kind of facilities 
as those enjoying by tlirir British col.eagues — 
tlie Indian officials were, as a class, as capable 
of d schurging tlicir duty impartnilly a? the non- 
Indian officials, this suspicion luis tended to 
disappear. Today unle.ss under very special 
cireumstanccs, the Indian dues not show^ any 
special preference for intervetion by non-Indian 
olfic als. AVhen any such preference is showm, it 
is only because distrust is felt for stune individual 
Indian official. There is no distrust of Indian 
officials as a class. 

Mr. G. T. Garratt wrho retired from the 
Indian Civil Service and who, with Dr. Edward 
Thompson, is the joint author of that authori- 
tative w^ork on Indian history entitled The Rise 
and Fxdfilment of British Rule in India is the 
author of An Indum Commentary in wrhich he 
has given his views on the manifold social, 
economic and political problems of India. In the 
course of his review of the work done in India 
by the British administration and the prefer- 
ence supyiosed to be sljow’n by Indians for having 
thiir differences settled by English officials he 
has observed : 

Tliprp is no evidenre, ... of any ponrnd dislike 
to Ix'inp dealt with by their own eomn-Orints. but only 
a very spoeinl objection to ceitMin ofTicia's whom they 
know, 'i ..e feelinp: has prown lev.s durinp recent years, 
am! it. dates back to limes when Tridian ofliciils were 
very badly paid and often exlrronely corrupt.” 

In addition to this evidence corning fmm a 
man wdio, as a former member of tlie Indian Civil 
Service, may reasonably be exp(*c<ed to have as 
much know’ledge about the predileetions of 
Ir>dians in matters such as these as tliose other 
Britons wdio insist on the necessity of the 
pn sence of British officials in order to act ae 
impartial judges in communal riots, w^e have 
also to remember that tlie occupying of respon- 
sible positions by itself is a groat and an 
important factor in making and keeping eveiy 
one, including the Indian officials, impartial. "We 
are all aware that our Police is far from being 
recruited from an ideal set of men. It has also 
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l)ei'ii said that the Indian Police officers are not 
those weaknesses with wliich they have 
charged times without, number. And yet 
Sir {’harles Stead, C.B.Pl, M.V.O., who was in 
the Indian Police from 1898 to 1938, was 
InsjM-etor Gtrneral of Police in tlie Punjab from 
1928 to 1933 and who, on account ot the official 
position he. occupied, took a very prominent part 
in liatnlling communal riots in wliich Miissal- 
mans, Sikhs and Hindus of the Punjab were 
involved and who also pul down the Civil 
Disobeditaicc Movement in which adherents of 
all tliese religions participated, writing one. year 
after his retirtiment, that is U) say in 1934, said ; 

“ Wp obliiincd niiLstcry over the Civil Di-oix (liofuit^ 
in iho conrso of \vhi(‘h T hud jcarnl thnl tlicro 
wort' Indians, insidf? and outsidf* llic 8crvi<*( .«, (•a]»al.do of 
rising In llip oppMsion nndcr llic stiinnhis of n'sponsi- 

It would f)0 easy for me 1o ^ivc lu'if the 
opinions of other responsible officejs of Ihe 
Indian (^ivil and Police services which loo would 
prove that tben^ is no reason (o Ihink tlnii 
Indianisfition will tend to iinpaii lie- reiun ol 
l:uv and order. 

Granting, liowover, for the sake of argiiivK nl 
lliat communal diflerenees can he handlid 
sueeessfully (»nly by the Britisl) oflicial, Xaiional 
India is of the <»pinion that however difFicnli Ih*' 
jiroblem, it miisl. he faeixl ami solved by Indian 
officials. The impartiality of the English official, 
valunhlo as it is in its own way and said lo hi 
liitherto responsible for the intniifeiianee of law 
and order and its n^sl oration whcii eoininunal 
tension makes its aj’^pearance, cannot ensure a 
pennaneni solution of this pnrtien!:ir difficully. 
If that liad been llie ease, eominnnalism an.l 
eommunal riots would 'have disapyH'ared lonir 
ago. If Indian officials are worth their salt, as 
we believe they genendly are, tiioy will, in lime, 
he al>lo to convince their countrymen tliat, like 
tlu* Englis!) officials, tliey too know how to deal 
impartially l^otwecn tlio rival claims of conten- 
ding factions. And. what is more, whether they 
relish this prospect or not. ilicy will have to 
undertake this work on those somewhat rare 
occasions when communal difforenci'S break out. 
Ti.ero is no reason wliy they should not he able 
to discharge their duty fearlessly and impartially 
if they receive the backing of Government. 
National India contends that this is as good as, 
if not preferable to, the kind of patclmork now 
done by the British official. 

It is not a fact that every Indian official^ is 
suspect by his countrymen. We know that wild 


rumours find credence whenever there is am- 
kind of disturbance and also that those giiilt\ 
ot illegal act.s are very often responsdile foV 
their origin and circulation. The vague charges 
of partiality brought against Indian officials 
always or nt^arly always Ixdong to this category 
And. let me add, they arc very often brougin 
forward with tlie .set ])urposc of g.tling Induti; 
officials who are familiar with local condition 
transferred elsewhere so that witli the appear- 
ance of th(‘ hiUropean official on the scene, then 
might be a more favourable chance of what ll:l^ 
very happily been described as blurring tli. 
trail.” And this policy ha.s l)een widely followo<l 
l)ecaus(‘, in the past, agitation of thi.s kind ha^ 
almost invariably paid. Tlu' English officini 
flattered by re(|Uests to deal with situations t-: 
this kind cannot hut feel tlud this is the Ix'si 
po.ysihlo justification for his presence in Indi;' 
and, probably subconsciously, lu‘ welcomes si.U'l. 

opportunities of dianon^tratimi his indisjn nsaiiili. 
ty. In spite of whatever Ije might think oi' s.av. 
he can never know lli(> ciirnaits and cm.-- 
(‘urrents of Tndinti life and the guilty party wel- 
comes the intervention of the Englisli official ie 
H)e hope that it would he easier for him to eitla r 
hoodwink him or to g(‘t off with a lighte» 
punishment than if the matter had boci! 
inve.stjgaied arid judged by a eouiitryin;ii. 
familiar witli all Iiis wiles and tricks. Takin.: 
the worst possible view' of tlie situation, tie 
hlnglisli offieinl is not likely to give more Ihai 
tlie ifiaximinn [punishment allowable under lav. 
and llio preference shown for liim under circtnn 
sitincG^ such as thesi‘ may. in a sense, b^' ^ikein h 
to Ih.e last ehance whicli the gambler take.s wheii 
fa(’ed by ruin. 

The most regrettabh' feature in such c,m.-i 
i- that the Indian official who is removed o!‘. 
let IIS J^ay displaced^ not only loses his prestige 
and is (Ijerefore le.ss able than l)efor<‘ tc» oomman-' 
that respect from the public which is the mo.-i 
valua!)le asset of tlu^ administrator hut ho fecl> 
]positivoly discouraged. It is only natural if. 
on the next such occasion, he hesitates to adop.' 
a policy at once firm and conciliatory. It does noi 
take much time for those who are guilty of 
malpractices to familiarise themselves with his 
past record and it is rarely that they fail to us«- 
it In their advantage. It is equally regrettable 
that, now- and again, the Indian official misses 
that support from Government wdiich is nlmosl 
invariably accorded to the English official an‘1 
which, to a large extent, accounts for his success 
as an administrator. 
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BYWAYS OF BENGALI LITERATURE 

By J’ROFi'issoK AMARANATHA JHA, 
Vicr-ClMncellor. Allnhahad IhuvernHii 


T.\1)1KS ANn TiENTLEMEN, 

I am grateful to you for asking me to oi>e.n 
ihis Conference. I wish I could address you in 
your own beautiful languagi', but I have not 
enough confidence in my ability to do s(;. 
Having lived and received my «ducation here 1 
liave naturally studied the two languages of the 
province and found less time than I should have 
liked to (levote to the reading of Bengali. I shall, 
therefore, not presume to attempt a scholarly 
address. I shall instead make an excursion into 
I he byways of literatime. 

We are fortunate in having as our President, 
Mr. Ramananda Chatterji. He has long been 
.'Associated with Allahabad. He is the senior- 
most living ex-J’rineipal of any College affiliated 
to the Allahabad University. His many services 
to the country do not need to be recounted 
Ijefore a gathering such as this. But perhaps I 

♦ Inauguntl Address at the Bengali Literary Con- 
ference, March 1, IMl. 


may say how grjitelul tli(^ Hindi world is to him 
for the valuable journal, the Vishal Bharuf. 
which is published uudei' his auspices. 

Modern Hindi ow{‘s much to Bengali. In 
the branches of drama and fiction particularly 
it is not possible to exaggerate the influence of 
Bengali. I'he novels of Bankiinchandra Chatterji, 
R. C. Dutt, Rabindranath Tagore, Sharat 
Chatterji, have been translatel into Hindi. The 
short stories of Prabhat Kumar Mukerji have, 
been similarly translated. The plays of Amrit- 
lal Basu, Dinabandhu Mitra, Girish Ghosh, and 
p.articularly of Dwijendraliil Roy, were for a 
long time read and acted in Upper India. The 
lyric poetry of the present generation has un- 
doubtedly been inspired by Bt'ngali. One of our 
leading poets, Maithilisliaran Gupta, has 
translated into Hindi verse Nabin Sen’s 
“ Palasheer Yuddha ” and Michael Madhu- 
sudan's “ Virahini Vrajangana ” and “ Meghnad 
Vadha.” What Hindi owes to the resplendent 
genius of Rabindranath Tagore it is superfluous 
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to say. Let us pay our respectful homage to 
this giant in an age of pigmies, a dreamer of 
dreams, but also a builder. 


I have referred to the close connexion 
between Bengali and Hindi. Perhaps you will 
allow me to allude to the even closer contact 
between Maiihili and Bengali. The scripts of 
the two are, but for minor variations, the same. 
For many years it was assiduously maintained 
that Vidyapati was a Bt-ngali poet. Recent 
historians of Hindi claim that he was a Hindi 
poet. That, of course, is the penalty to be paid 
by a people dwelling midway between the 
Bengali and Hindi-speaking areas. Similarly, 
Govindadas is another Maitliili poet whose work 
has been clahned to be in Bengali. As the late 
Mr. Nagiiiidr.anath Gupta, whose recent death 
we deeply mourn, said in an article in The 
Modern Review in 1929, “ The early Vaishnava 
poets, saints and eollectors of Bengal, who 
brought these immortal poems froin Mithila, aiv 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of all students 
and lovers of literature.*’ It is an interesting 
specuIuMon to (V)nsider how tliis likraiy contact 
was first established. In all ])robahility the 
young scholars wlio went to Mithila for the study 
of Sanskrit and specially of Nynya, prior to the 
founding of tlie academy at Navadvipa, brought 
back with them copies of these songs which had 
found a way to tln ir heart as they read or heard 
them. In transeriv)tion errors came in and 
words appeared in corrupt forms and idioms 
became almost unintelligible. Maiihili songs 
were elierished ntid pr^-^'ervod with mucli care in 
Bengal where they found a congenial soil. 
Vidyapati, the morning-star of song, attained a 
phenomenal f)’>pTdarity in Bciigai, and it is 
reported that Chaitanya used to recite his poems. 
There we find tlevotion bordering on ecstasy; 
the romantic figures of Radha and Krishna made 
human and real and near to ordinaiy^ mortals — 
their frolics, separation and meeting, longing, 
quarrel and reconciliation that make up the sum 
of love; flowers and cree]>ers and moonlight; a 
human, healthy, playful, happy atmosphere. 
The learned read him because of his literary 
skill, and the humble householder, child alike 
and man and woman, sings his songs both when 
alone and on occasions of general rejoicing, 
because they come near to his business and 
bosom. These songs are immortal because of their 
sweetness and their undisturbed humanity. 
Govindadas is great also, but more because of 
his literary merits, his grace and imagination 
than because of his spontaneity. The irfyle of 
Vidyapati and Govindadas found many imita- 


tors in Bengal. They imagined that they wrote 
a language which they called Brajbuh,” for- 
getting its real source and not realising the vast 
difference between Maithili and Brajabhasha 
This language at one time attracted Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and the result of his efforts is to bt 
seen in his collection, Bhanu Singh Thakurer 
PadavcrlL One of the most successful is that 
beginning : 

You will see front the following specimens 
liow little Maithili has changed during the last 
many centuries. The language which we read 
and write today is in its essentials exactly lilcf 
what was used by Vidyapati. 

Vidyapati 

I ^ I 

qffJ! It 

w 

m wg ’sriM ^ t 

gn ri^t m w 

5TR gucei ^1% 5T fm^ 

C 0 VIN 1 )AI>A 8 

3tg suK ^ i 

f ft m %ft 51 5?1 II 

gj^ft I ^ ^ 'raiJT I 

3*1 gm apcT? Jnft gnici *nf5T ii 

^i3r <T5 ?i5i q«r ftfSRq nw i 

?ft ^ ^ II 

srqq TJrfti qsq qra i 

^5 rqft 3??ft ^ faqw ll’ 

1. ** O Sliyama, hard and stern is your heai’t.” 

2. “ Oh friend, do you ask about my experience ? 
Even a mere mention of that love adds to it a freshness 
and a newness. All my life long have I gazed at that 
beautiful figure, and yet my eyes have remained unsatifi- 
fied. I must nave heard that sweet voice with my ears, 
but they seem not to have heard it at all. Many a 
spring evening I must have spent in dalliance, but I 
have no recollection how they came to an end. For 
many ages I have preserved his memory in my heart 
and 3 Tt my heart keeps craving for him. Many wise 
men have described affection, but no one could have 
had this experience." 

3. " Krishna befsmears with agar his bo^ soft as a 
fresh lotus. Again and again he starts, siiflfering from 
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rheac were written several centuries agu. 
But compare them with the poems of the writers 
if loday. I take as example the following poem 
i)y my grandfather, Harshanath Jha, some cf 
ivhose writings were published and translated 
tver fifty years ago by Sir George Grierson • 

■‘Bf% t ngnit i 

% 4^4 am wpil II 
in J»|T I 

«SW 5l?T II 

?iq fii'? ?3H>4;c gf^cii i 

<fi% 551 riw ?ftrra !t Sftf^ II 

5^ ^ tf i 

3t?W f ^*1% 311% 


III view of the al tempts now bcinj^ made lo 
lisiodge Bengali from its position as the only 
anguage of the province of Bengal, one may 
iraw attention to tlie notable contributions of 
iion-TIiiidus to Bengali poetry, Bengali is the 
iniversal language of all thi? natives of the 
province, Hindus, Muslims, and Christians alike. 
Among the earlier wrilcrs may be mentioned 3. 
Vlurtaza and Madan Sheikh, (ven if wo omit 
Kali Mirza, who is believed to liave be(*ii a 
Mukhopadbyayn. Then there was Sheikh 
Fazlul Karim, some of wliosc poems both tell a 
ale and [>oint a moral; one of them TuUmai 
<ntnalorhana ’ deserves to be read, Masarraf 
Husain, Ghiilam Mustafa, and Abdul Karim are 
some others. A high place must be assigned to 
Kazi Nazrul Islam, although he has not fulfilled 
the bright promise of his early years. .His lines 
are animated by intense patriotism and marked 
by lyric fervour. Though a realist, he never 

I ho pangs of love. 0 lovely one, yo\ir heart is in ver> 
^rutih hard as stone. Your merits are being constantly 
meditated upon by the anxious Krishna. Tears trickling 
down his cheeks, he sits under the tree, eagerly awaiting 
your arrival. He keeps repeating Radha, Radha, 
Hearing these words of the messenger and drinking 
their ambrosia, the chief among the maidens started 
luickly to meet Krishna.” 

4. " Oh friend, I know now the nature of Krishna^s 
love. I foil under the spell of his honeyed words and 
t3o brought misfortune on myself. I seem to have 
planted valuable seeds on barren soil; I wept in an 
3mpty housti ; I sang songs to deaf ears— when 1 pledged 
my heart to the cow^herd’s son. The virtuous may as 
well become vain; the moonbeams may become hot; the 
impure breeze may become sacred; the touch of the 
■^rpent may become cool, before there can be any 
'iflFection for the wicked. Their affection— uncertain like 
the flash of liglitning — ^is like a bridge of sand. Who 
does not know how fickle that is.” 


loses tlie gift of song. Keen sensitiveness to pain, 
consciousness of beauty, high flights of imagina- 
tion, the sense of tears — these characterise his 
work. One of his most striking poems is the 
Invocation to Poverty.” 

1 3^1 ^ f *15151. ! 

gRi *i*:*n5i 

His best known poem, of course, is “ The 
llebol,” Vidrohi,’’ which has an energy, a force, 
a vigour very different from and surpassing any 
such quality in Indian poetry. There is a lyric 
abandon in it, suggesting in the ])oet*s own 
words lliat he is without resiniint, witlumt bonds, 

Aii'jihei great poem of his 
entitled Raklambara-Dharini Ma ” (“The 
R(‘d-Robcd Mother.”) : 

Put on. my inolhor, I he blood-red robe; burn your 
white coslumo; 

but me sue if nftcT thip wir can he,ar the rattling 
of the swords. 

Throw away IIk' red pigment at tin* parting of 
yonr hair; Io( firo burn at the spot 

Throw away your girdle, and gird on a wiiip which 
should flash like a strrnk of lightning. 

Shake the .somnolent Shiva out of his intoxication 
and in.Mkr- him take a new poison now. 

I et the full moon of the new order emerge from 
tlx- dark clouds of world-destruction.’* 

A now star in the })ootical firmameni is 
Jn.-cernucidin, whose volumes of verse Dhankhet, 
Baliichur, Rakhali, and Sojan Badiyar Ghaty 
entitled him to attention as an exponent of the 
views of the younger generation. He finds ample 
material for fioetry in the life of the poor and 
iljc liumbh\ IT(* has paid special homage to the 
village folk. He ha.s bitter things to say of the 
rich, hut his words have the ring of sincerity. 
He writes of communal discord, but maintains 
throiigliout an admirable attitude of fairness. 
Of his many poems, the ones entitled “ Taruna 
Kishor ” and “ Vaideshi Badhu ” are specially 
fine. In the former are eonstrasted the fresh- 
ness and colour and energy of early youth and 
the disillusionment and misery of the later years. 
.\not}ier impressive piece is that called “Kabar;” 
it describes the graves of the grandmother, the 
father, the mother, and the others, and expresses, 
the weariness and vanity of life; he wishes he 
may know the worst or the best that may be in 
.'^tore. 

5. “ 0 Poverty ! You have made me great 1 

You hav^ conferred on me the distinction of 
Christ— 

A crown of thorns ! ” 
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«l? W> 

»it? sftw ^l3t ^,«jnra *n^g% w V’*> 

.lasoeiiiuddiii has a youiigor brother, Sycdud- 
<liii, who also Is a poet. Theso and other 
A'Jusalman pools have made a unique eonlribu- 
titui to Bengali |)oetjy — a new note, a spirilctliK'ss 
all tlieir own. They liavi^ also freely used a 
number of IVrsiau and Arabic words, witliout 
attc'mpting to transform the genius of. IIk* 
Ikmgiili language. These borrowings Imve la-im 
absorbefl an<I ap])<'ar in liengali garb. Some of 
thei?i i(Uain their original l'orm--as Khuda, 
liahman, gha/ab, dozakli, fiisarl, liegana, mat am, 
kaml)akhl. But. othca-s ai)i)ear in a modified 
shap(* -as kiM'liaui. paimal, kufan, nuifel, katiira, 
joyan, biushl. ()iie further lealure of soinc^ of 
the poems on fslamie topi(*> will be illustrated 
in th(‘ following lines of Nazrul Islam’s : 

i" 

or again in : 

m \ 

I 

fkm If’ 

All the liii(‘s are in Bengali, but. (lie words uttered 
on tile field of Karbala are reported in Urdu — 
as thougli that were the language s[)oken by tli(» 
Arabs ! 


I may Ix' permitted ii(‘xt to mention the 
])oelieal works of four persons who lielong to this 
province. Dr. Surendra Kath Sen, an eminent 
lawyer and former Judge of tiu* High C 'Ourt, an 
erudite seliolar, has produet'd eiglit volumes of 
verse, Ifindola, Tmhai\ Chenar, Valkali, 
Tridhara, (■iurita, Varuna ami Nidiujh. Of 
these Tushar and Clicnar owe their inspiration to 
Darjeeling and Kashmir restiectivc'ly ; they c(»n- 
tain exquisite deseriiitions of natural scenery, 
tho loveliness and the charm of the vales of 
Kashmir, the awe and grandeur of the eternal 
moonlit snows of Kanchenjanga. In the latest 
volume there is a note of clejiression and of 
regret. He is bewildered that despite agi? and 

6, ''From the mosque come to me the strains of 
the Azan in notes of surpassing tenderness. 

1 ask how Jong ere for me come the Day of 
Judgment.*’ 


sorrow and bereavement the spirit of song (In, . 
not abandon him : 

!if5r ^ *1?^? 

?f«r g?s 

f V’ 

Uku) then* was his eld(*r brother, Debendrari;:i 
Sen, who attained considerable fame by iir* 
poems, collected in volumes like Adiokagiichln^ 

( iolnpaguchha, Panjdl aguchha , HhefuUguch h , 
JTen* is one of his best (lieees, one of st vera! :: 
which he has attempted the sonnet-form : 

sn f# ; 

; ginrf fw 

5:^ ; 

and^T ; 

5BfMW gw ?;n!T ; 

“5i?r 

»ft?I *n5qT »1T^ 

sifirawi # ; qrsRT snfeji 

af. *1% 5n mi 

?TTt *JT I ii?r #ilj ii’ 

Tile third of the U P. poets w'ho must be 
mentioned with respect is the* lal-e Mr. A. P. Sen. 


7. “ My heart, has rcmaiiu'd unsJitisfied. I liav 
wandered and seiirched many centres of pilgrimage. I 
have made obeisance at Vaidyanath ; going to the Sita- 
kunda of Monghyr, 

I have shed tears at the sorrows of the grief -strickiMi 
Sita ; 

T have looked for Vindh 3 \‘ivasini on tlie toj) of 
Vindhj'a’a hill; 

I have dipped in the sacred waters of IVivcni; 

“ Hail, Vishveshwara I ” I have shouted near Bhai- 


rava, 

And I have danced about; at the Praphulla shrine, 
1 have been in rapture at the sight of Radheshyam ; 
Reciting the verses of Gitagovinda, 

I have roamed from grove to grove; the priests 
have put garlands of flowere round my neck; 
But my heart was not satisfied,— the centre of all 
pilgrimages, 

I have returned once more, O Mother, to your side ” 
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memory will long be cherished by a wide 
ii ^■]l^ of friends into whose life he brought so much 
■ r.ice and genial goodfellows'hip. His poems ar.- 
Mveet, I hough marked with pensive melancholy, 
t'iicre is an undercurrent of pathos, a feeling 
while life is fragrant and rich with lov(‘ 
:ind its fulfilment, to him that cup has been 
dealt in another measure. His soul can find an 
j ii(l( t only in nnisic and f>ong; he has to steer a 
lonely course, with only his words and hi?^ melo- 
/|ios to keep him company. One can ne\'er forget 
the marvellous ^vay in which he ri^cited his songs, 
iiow h(‘ put his whole soul into them, and how 
die words took on a new meaning, a new signi- 
lieMnce as ho uttered them. Phrases and Vmr> 
like ‘-^W^WWiTS'^nddhe. battered d(»or of my 
heart) ; ^1^ 

(the same word'^ now inspire hope and 
fiL':airi mak(' my soul shiver in fear) ; 

3iFTT^ 

iiorgive me if for a while T keep you tiwake; ni 
a Irice I shall depart like a song-bird on its 
wings) ; ^ (why do you 

-iilTer, btdng misled by the wiles of liope ?) — and 
many others are remeinlxa'ed long after they are 
M\ard no more. 

»IT5T ; 

Wlfij 5|>?I ITH II® 

lltit even out, of grief and suffering lie sought lo 
'xrract stivngtli, and Ihen; manliness in this 
iirayer : 

! 351? Iff 5% 

— ^ S?!’? JW” I 

55% 5%? "5%? 5^ 55? : 

"g^-3n^ cT^ IjJUTSI 5? ? ^ 

55*5 5|^ 55?5 *n^?l ?5rf m 

‘‘?R?5 aa fIcTI ?55T*5 *5;5t?55" . 

*555BWI I# 5Tl> “35Tft 31% 

‘'?5% «5i5=<??l 5B f%*?% ; 

"al*n?7 555555^1? f%S5f ilT f% 

"gs^ ?555 ^ sigqfl" ||'> 

S. I thought. I would jimuse and amuse 

others and so made many songs; but in those same songs 
I wept and brought tears to many others. 

9. Forgive, O Lord, my faint-hearted complaint; 
never again shall T say, “ My life of sorrows is in vain I^’ 

The clod tells rno : “ Oh, foolish man, why all this 
fear at the wounds to your heart ? Don't you see that 


Hero is a poem in another .strain — a national 
anthem full of liopo and .mounding the clarion- 
call of unity : 

‘5*55 55?%% %>?, 55% 5B?%?5 ^?, 

52% 3^?5 %?, — 5 nt *555 1 
*lf% 9555, f«t ? 5 % STSaiTJ!, 

?5I% *5^51;, — ^ Wf I 

555555 JTI^r, 555555 JTe5, 50555 <5^55, 
ft^%?* 5 i%:%« f*r 5 r !5 *55551:; 

%f^555 55t??5 IT5T35T^? ^*5155 
5555 3555 *n^ ft?=5555 ! 

3555 3555 *55^ f%f5555 II”'® 

And lastly, then* is Shiimati Jh’alibha 
Kuinavi l)t‘l>i (Mrs. Aiiuru]) Miikherji), who 
/;iil)lished .'^ev(‘ral years ago a ^*oliinu‘ of ]>ocins, 
entitled ** Bana-Phool.^' It contains some good 
nature po. try, and a f(t\v ])iccos such as “ Kishe 
Sai'thakata and “ Prntiblia ’’ deserve to Ik* in- 
(‘liided in any coin}>relu*nsi\’(^ anthology of 
Piongali verse. 

1 may in passing refer to (he o]>ening of 
Bengali classes in the Allahabad University. 
11i('se wer(' st art (!(] about two ye ars ag(» and tlu? 
niiinher of students wisliing lo leai'u Bengali is 
very large. Most of them ari^ nativi^s of this 
province whose mother-tongue is (‘ither Hindi or 
Urdu. We have lieeri able to have*, some Bengali 
books in tlje Xuiivcrsily Libra ly and tbe Allaha- 
bad Pnlilic Ijbraiy has a good Bengali s<*ction. 
Tlie University is grateful to those public-s]>irited 
and cnUuisjastir young men who have been taking 
these classes; their work has been of the greatest 
value. But it is necessaiy that the s(dienie should 
bo placed on a yiermanent basis. Tt is for the 
lovers of Bengali to see to it that a lectureship is 
endowed so that there may be no danger i)f the 
work being stopped. We shall b(' grateful too for 

the mon* I urn harrowed and tho deeper I am furrowed, 
the jjreltier and grccinor are my croi)S ? 

The sky wln.^pers to roe : “ When I weep, the earth 
.smiles and is filled with fragrant flowore. Your tear- 
drops too cannot be in vain; in your dry and parched 
life will blossom wonderful flowers." 

10. “Bo firm in your faith, be courageous in netion, 
Ker.‘p jmur head erect — fear not ! 

Forget all your differr;nces, let all march onward, 
Cod is with ii.s — victojy i.s a.ssured ! 

Many languages, many creeds, many costumes, 
Let there be unity in this diveraty I 
Watching the rise of the great Indian nation, 
the world will be filled with wonder. 

The world will be filled with wond* 1 ." 
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gifts of br'oks and periodicals. An attempt has 
been made to start the teaching of Marathi; and 
it is iny hope that Gujarati will be the third 
language the study of which we shall arrange for. 
The study of all these languages and litcrfuures 
will demonstrate more effectively than any other 
means the cultural unity of all India. 

I have confined rny excursion? this afternoon 
to thf; byways of 1 ♦craturc. There arc many 
other [rads that could have tempted iny stef)s — 
the poems of Michael Mjulliu^udan, who by his 
large sweep, gentle understanding, and eornpre- 
hensiveness joins the company of Dunte and 
Milton; the writings of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, of whom Bepin Pnl truly said that he 
w^as the centre and organising genius of the 
literary renaissnnee in Bengali; the rnany*3i‘lcd 
work of Rabindranath Tagore; the productions 
of other men and women of letters. As one 
surveys Bengali poetry and recalls its best pieces 


and one*8 impressions of the sights and Bountii^* 
and thoughts that cling to one's memory, om 
thinks of the jasmine and the lotus; the moon- 
beam and sandal-paste; the dark waters of thi 
Jumna; the tinkling of the anklets, the music 
of the bangles and the sound of the flute; the 
cuckoo, and the peacock; withered leaves and 
langiKutnis evenings; garlands and groups of girU 
with their pitchers near the well; the hospitabii 
cottage and ihe genuine welcome awaiting tin 
visitor. The more recent notes are those of 
scpialor and griiuling poverty, of hopes un- 
rerdised and prospects blighted. Now and ther 
divine philosophy brings comfort and solace; but 
the sounds of distress and need persist. The 
total impression is that of a gentle, kindly, sweet 
voice sounding strains now of sadness, now of 
langoiir, now of tlioughtful laughter, rarely lour 
or boisterous, and ncv(T forgetful of the hierl' 
mission of literature. 


GANDHI MAHARAJ 


We who follow Gandhi Maharaja's lead 

have one thing in common among us : 
we never fill our purses with spoils from the poor 
nor bend our knees to the rich. 

When they come bullying to us 

with raised fist and menacing stick, 
we smile to them, and say 

your reddening stare 

may startle babies out of sleep 
but how frighten those who refuse to fear ? . 

Our speeches are straight and simple, 

no diplomatic turns to twist their meaning; 

confounding penal code 
they guide with perfect case the victims 
to the border of jail. 

.\.nd whe n these crowd the path of the prison gate 
their stains of insult are washed clean, 

their age-long shackles drop to the dust, 
and on their forehead are stamped 
Gandhiji's blessings. 


Shiitiniketan, Rabindranath Tagore 

15-12-40. in The Vieva-Bharati Quarterly, 


nVaiiBlated from the oiigmal Ben^kli bj the author. The origmal poem was publkhed in P>ahdii.l 




Trarlor-borne Roumanian Heavy Artillery 








A nuirch piiat of Bulgarian Infantry 


THK NEW BALKAN ASSOCIATES OF THE ROME-BERUN AXIS 

By KEDARNATIl CHATTERJI, b.sc. (London) 


'I’liE storm scorns t(' Ix' focussing in the Balkans 
idt.liongli for the tiiiK* Irciiig there is an ominous 
lull. SfHHmlations are rife as to the shape, 
magnitude and intensity of the outlm'ak when 
it docs come ami also as to the reasons wiry 
Hitler i.s yet holding his iiand. Before these 
words appear in print a major campaign may 
have; been launelied and events might have 
IM'Oooedod far with the tempo of modern mecha- 
nised warfare. The last snows of winti.r arc 
melting in tire south-east of Europe and with 
them go the most formidable barrier against the 
onslaught of panzer units. It is impossible to 
follow the course of events behind the veil of 
Avar censorship but it might be interesting to 
nrcount the history of the latest adherents of tin- 
Rome-Bcrlin axis, namely Roumania and 
Bulgaria. Without being dogmatic, one can 
state that the course of history in general follows 
along well-marked-out national tjends. It is 
true that strange detours and occasional complete 
side-tracking of age-old objectives are seen in 
the progress of a nation towards its goal, but a 
careful study of the history of the people con- 
cerned will reveal that such departures from the 
traditional path are either due to force majeurc 
or due to the desirt^ to take advantage of seem- 
ingly favourable circumstances. 


The latest signatoiy to the New Order in 
Europe is Bulgaria. It is said that King Boris 
told an American journalist some time back that 



tlamouflagcd Bulgarian Tank 


his people Avere Pro-Russian, his ministers Pro- 
German, his queen Pro-Italian (slie is n 
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daughter of the king of Italy) and 
tliat he and he alone was a neutral 
in his country ! 

Before 1878 Bulgaria had no 
existence as a indei>endent national 
group. Greece obtained her liberty 
in 1832. Serbia and Roumania 
were liberated in 1830 and 1856 
respectively and in 1878 and 1881 
they became completely indepen- 
dent. But prior to the end of 
1878 not even a faint gleam, not 
even a stray beam of the light of 
independence liad fallen on the 
country of the Bulgarians. In that 
year the Bulgarians first got the 
reins of their state in their own 
hands but even then they had to 
wait till 1908 before they could 
call themselves a free nation. It 



Bulgarian soldiers inffi)eeting equipmont in camp 


was in 1908 that Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
declared his roiintiy to be an independent 



The (thief banicr against the asi)irationa of 
the Bulgarians for freedom was the geographical 
j>usition and conformity of their native land, 
and this was the nnison why it took them so 
mu(*h longer to bnak the cluans of Turkish 
domination than their more foriunat(dy situated 
neighbours. The northern rc'gion of Bulgaria is 
very near Constantinople, the capital of. the 
Turkish Empire of those days and the southern 
plains of t'he country were totally imsuited for 
guerilla eain])aigns. The Turks were thus in an 
advant.ag('oiis position and were thus able to 
crush the rebellions raised by the Bulgai 
Heidiics repeatedly and with progi'essively in- 
creasing ferocity. Tliesc rclxdlions started, like 
oi:h(u*s in the Euroi)ean empire of Turkey, at the 
beginning of the ninete(‘nth century and in spite 
of fierce i*ej:)ression and an administration of 
merciless severity, the flame of independence 
could not 1)0 totally quenched in Bulgaria. 
Amongst the band (^f heroc'S whose stern deter- 
mination and courage kept up the spirit of t'he 
Bulgars in their ct^aseless endeavour for free- 
dom, ih(' names of llakovsky, the poet Botev 
and Panaiot will remain immortal. Terrible 
defeats followed by indiscriminate slaughter and 
an endless chain of mishaps and difficulties failed 
to daunt these leaders and their stout-hearted 
followers. The battle for freedom was kept up 
regardless of cost in lives, property and untold 
suffering. 


The rebellion of 1876 in Bosnia and Herze- 


King Boris kitting the battle staiKiards of the 
Bulgarian army 

sovereign state and took for himself the title of 
Tsar of Bulgaria, 


govina was a fierce blaze up and in retaliation 
the Turks resorted to rape, slaughter and plunder 
of the Bulgar nationals to such an inhuman 
degree that the whole of Europe became agitated 
over it. Mr. Gladstone registered a protest on 
behalf of the British Government. Tear 
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Alexander II of Russia did not 
i. ‘st with the puerile but cheap 
.ijplomatic manoeuvres of protests 
;iTi(i notes of dissent but went to 
war with Turkey. Roumania join- 
rd With Russia and in the year 
1878 the first units of the Bulgarian 
.ii’iny came into existence at the 
ilonmanian town of Plocsti und(»r 
Uussian supervision. 

These opaltchentsi units, com- 
posed of young iiiilgar volunteers, 
poorly equipped and vejy partially 
(mined as they were, showed extra- 
ordinary valour in three battles, 
s[)ocially in that of Shipka where 
lli(‘y fought with epic courage for 
eight days against a ten-times 



Mipcrior force, without respite and 
with very insufTicient supplies of 
food and ammunition. Ever since 
(hen the Bulgar soldier has (istablished a repu- 
tation for grim determination and fighting spirit. 

Tsar Alexander of Russia furnished all the 
arms, offietTs and training that, the Bulgarian 
army got at tiu^. iK'giiinirig and it was one of his 
ofB(?crs, Prine(' Alexander of Batienbiirg, a high 
official of till* Russian army of Cerman descent,’ 
who WHS the first overlord of Bulgars in their 


nsant Mornan gives a drink la a chivalry-man daring 
irianmuvres 

sities and material for the army and the 
administration, and to this day tliey both retain 
traces of the imprint made at that period. 

Prince Alexander started making his adop- 
ted country too independent for the liking of 
Tsar Alexander the Second and in order to show 
^his displeasure the latter withdrew all the faci- 
lities given in the beginning, including the 





army. Even this failing to 
daunt the prince or his people, 
the Tsar liad the prince kidnap- 
ped and brought as a prisoner 
into Bessarabia. Prince Alex- 
ander escaped and made a 
triumphal entry into Bulgaria 
which so incensed the Tsar, who 
became openly belligerent as a 
result, that the prince had to 
abdicate in order that the peo- 
ple in his charge might escape 
the wrath of an overwhelmingly 
{)f)werfid despot. 

Bulgaria thus was left to 
her fate, without a leader and 
without any source of help or 
succour. Taking advantage of 
this situation her neighbour 
Serbia made a treacherous 
attack on her in 1885 but the 


Roumanian anti-aircraft guns 

iicwly founded independent principality. Prince 
Alexander showed great capacity and initiative 
m forming the Bulgarian Army and in organi- 
'ing the administration of the coratry placed 
iQ his oWge. Russia supplied the initial neces- 


detennination and valour df the 
Bulgars prevailed in the end and 
the Serbs were defeated and driven out. In 1887 
Prince Ferdinand of the German prinpicality of 
Saxe-Coburg was offered the throne of Bulgaria 
which he accepted. At that time the Bulgar 
soldier had established his fame as a valiant and 
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(loterrnined fighter, but his equip- 
ment and training was poor in the 
(jxtrenu^ Twenty years of deter- 
mined effort and endless sacrifices 
on the part of his peoyile enabled 
Ferdinand t<) equip and train his 
army iipto modern standards and 
as a result ho was able, to assume! 

I he title of Tsar Ffii dinand of the 
sovereignly independent State of 
Bulgaria in 1908. 

In die. Balkan wars of 1912- 
the Bulgarian army fought witl.' 
distinetion and skill against the 
Turks, but in the (‘ud was dcjiriv- 
f'd of all fhe fruits of victoiy 
ilirough iiie treacherous conduct of 
iier allies wlio joined witli 
Rouniania in an atinck on Dm* 

Bulgurs. The Bulgarians had 
borru' th(‘ brnni; of lh(‘ war and as 
such had sufT('r(‘d fli(‘ heaviest losses and were 
weary and worn to the id most. Roiunania who 
‘ had instigated the allies of Bulgaria into causing 
the friction had carefully kept (»nt of the war tc^ 
the enrl, keeping her army, imme ns(‘]y superior in 
miiniM'rs and (Mpdpinent, intact and fresh. When 
tli(» sudden and treaclierous attack came the 
Bulgurs wcr(' overwhclmc'd from all sides an 1 
were thus il(»prived of all the territoricss that she 
had so valiantly fought to reconquer from ihe 
'furk, ami moreover she had to cede some of her 
own ierritories to ']u*r faithless friends and 
t r eael i (tou s n ci gh bou r s . 

Bulgaria joined the Germans in the last war 
in a s'lnrit of revenge and in an attempt to re* 
gain those lost territories. She had to make 
hitler payment for thivS false step, which lined 
her up against her first patron and friend 
Russia. She was slmru of more territory which 
went to her blackest enemii's and was ruined ns 
to man-power and national resources. Upto 
1938 Bulgaria and her army was in a most 
miserable condition but after the signing of the 
Balkan entente at Salonika in 1938, she started 
the work of rebuilding, this time with the hel]! 
of Germany. 

The present day Bulgarian army has about 
400,000 effectives, has 500 planes and a fair 
number of .tanks, mechanis('d vehicles and arti- 
llery of various calibres. Their training has 
been of a very short period and in the use of 
these ultra-modern weapons technical skill 
counts for a groat deal more than courage. 
Therefore the performance of her army is still 
a matter of speculation. The Germans have 
supplied the equipment and it is doubtless that 
they have given the training, but both must 


Ijuvo been lu'wildoj'ingly new to the Bulgans, 
whese old army trjiditions and methods were 
hoili formed after the Russian pattern. Specu- 
lation in these matters is idle, liowever, as 
eonerf/tc n^sults might be soon fortlicorning t<‘. 
•show th(‘ efficaev or otherwise of this renovatifai. 

The Paris Oaigress of 1859 brought, into 
exist(‘ncc the joint stat(! of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. Twcmt.y cme years later these formed 
liu‘ nucleus of the kingdom of Roumania. In 
18(H) Prince Alexander Cusa formed the armed 
h.rces of these two lands into one army and 
started dreaming about the c‘stal)lishment of an 
independent State with its aid. He laid the 
f(‘undatio,ns but the completion of his project 
came in 1881. 

Tlie. quasi-independent princes of Wallachia 
and Moldavia were* ver}^ powerful in the twelftli 
and thirteenth centuri(‘s of the Christian era. 
Tliey maintained considerable armies and thereby 
vi(*ifled a formidable influence in the affairs of 
that part of Europe of those days. liater on the 
.spread of the Turkish empire and the land 
hunger of the empires of Russia arid Austria 
gradually brought down the territories and 
strengths of these ]>rincipalities to a very low 
level. With the rise of* Prussia and the subse- 
quent division of Poland into three parts, 
Wallachia and Moldavia retained only the 
mrnnory of their past glory. Prince Alexander 
Cusa, by the exercise of exceedingly clever states- 
manship over the six years of his reign, managed 
to restore ihe lost power and prestige of his 
countr>" to the extent of leaving his successor 
Carol I an army of twenty thousand men and 
another 50,000 armed guards and retainers. He 
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further made France the “ patron '' of his 
nniry, thereby bringing a degree of stai)ility in 
t!u^ foreign relations of his country. His officers 



Roumanian telephone scouts 

were trained in France to the exh^nt. of parti- 
(•il)aUng in the overseas expeditions of that 
country sucIj as in Mexicx), 

King Carol I was of German descent and 
having been trained in the Prussian army was 
\’('ry partial tinvards Prussian army methods. 
Afler the defeat of France in t))o war of 1870, 
Tarol started ihc reorganisation of his army on 
ihe Prussian model and introduced conscription 
ill his country. His army of that period was defi- 
ciiMd in organisation, and its equipment, having 
h(‘(‘n purchased from many different sources, was 
not in the least unifonn. In spite of all these 
liandicaps the Roumanians gave a good account 
nf themselves in the Russo-l^rkish War of 1877. 



Rouinaniaij Infantry practiisiiig Jiharpshooting 

After that war Roumania enjoyed 35 years of 
peace during which period an extensive pro- 
gramme of organisation and re-equipment of the 
army was carried out. 

In 1913 at the end of the Balkan war 
Roumania attacked Bulgaria. She had not parti- 
cipated in the war against Turkey but wanted 


a big share of the spoils. Her army was larger 
than that of any other Balkan state and was 
intact, fnish and fully equipped. And so taking 
advantage of the worn and weary condition 
of the Bulgars, she plotted with Serbia and 
flreece and launched a treacherous conjoint 
attack on Bulgaria. Tlie Bulgars went down 
after a d(tspcrMtc struggle against heavy odds 
with ihe el(‘ments of surprise and treachery being 
fully utilized by Iut enemies. Even then the 
lb umanians were so badly mauled that in 1914 
it was flecidcd to make a complete reorganisa- 
tion (^f the army. Tairge sc:de orders were placed 
for ('f|uipnierit with France, Italy, Germany and 
Austria, lait very little of the orders were filled 



Roumanian Army Engineers building a pontoon 
bridge 


due to the outbreak of tlic Great War. Fresh 
orders were placed with Italy, Switzerland, Spain 
and lI.vS.A. for war material, but then the pro- 
blem of trans[>ort had become acute, as the only 
route connecting Roumania with those countries 
lay via the Russian railroads and the Russian 
s(!a-portfc. Russia put forward the demand that 
Roumania should join the allies with the result 
tliat Roumania joined the allies on August 1916. 
Before however sh(5 had received any consider- 
able amount of equipment or munitions, the 
Germans launched a terrific campaign, over- 
running the country with great destruction and 
forcing Roumania to accept a dictated peace. 
Small bodies of peasant warriors kept the flag 
flying in the mountain regions even after the 
state had capitulated and thus rcdeeihed some of 
the glory of their anciemt fighting traditions. 

The victory of the Allies in the Great War 
resulted in Roumania getting far more as spoils 
of victory than she had, any justification for and 
she is now paying for her greed and undue re- 
ward in revolt, reprt‘Ssion and foreign domina- 
tion. She had an army of over 600,000 men, well 
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('ainouflagod Roumanian Tanks in manoeuvres 


equipped and well organised. It is impossible 
t/O say what the conditions are like in that force 
and under whose command they arc likely to 
operate. 

Roumania had no connection with Germany 
and no incentive to link her fortunes with that of 
the Rome-Bcrlin Axis and tlierefore it would bo 
strange if the Roumanian army showed any 
enthusiasm for the Germans. With Bulgaria 
her relations were strained to the utmost, to say 
the least. Bulgaria has had some help from 


G('nnany in recent years but her intere.sts and 
inclinations ans more deeply connected with that 
of Russia. It is therefore very difficult to ima- 
gine these two now partners of the Axis as acting 
together with amity and accord in an enthusias- 
tics attempt for the “ New Order in Europe.” 

At the time of going to ]>ress the news of 
Yugo-Slavia’.s entry into the Rorae-Berlin 
.sphere of influence has been confirmed. The 
Balkan problem for the Axis is by no mcan.'- 
untangled by it. 


RISE OF INDIAN CIVIUSATION 

Bv RAJANI KANTA DAS, M.A., m.8c., ph.D. 


Evaluation and Idbalisation 

The most important processes in the develop- 
ment of this new civilisation are however evalua- 
tion and idealisation. Although cultural fusion 
is tlie basis, the now civilisation aims at much 
more than at mere synthesis of oUl cultures. In 
fact this new civilisation has a four-fold purpose 
— ^first, the elimination of those eletnents from 
the old cultures which arc antiquated, obsolete 
and detrimental to the growth of modem society; 
secondly, the adaptation of old cultural ideals 
to new social environment; thirdly, the creation 
of new social values in conformity with the pro- 
gress of art, science and philosophy; and finaUy, 
organisation of all social processes for realising 
these new values in actual life. 

All these processes require evaluation, selec- 


M 

tion, idealisation with a view to creating new 
social attitudes and new social values involving 
reconstruction of social organisation for its 
further progress through the process of adapta- 
tion to physical and social environment. A 
dynamic and living community undergoes 
constant processes of elimination and reorienta- 
tion, creates its mores, customs, laws and 
institutions, and incorporates in its body politic 
new cultural values in art, science and philosophy 
and thus protects itself against stagnation, 
degeneration, subordination and subjugation, and 
develops its own dynamic personality. 

Process of evaluation implies however, the 
existence of social consciousness, which is, though, 
not identical, closely related tor national life. 
The development of nationalism is one of the 
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greatest achievements of modern India within 
the past tw'o generations. Several political 
factors have helped in the growth of national 
( onsciousness and in the creation of national 
unity, of which tlie most important are the 
following — (1) su}>eriority ctmiplex of the British, 
l)otli political and racial, creating a great gulf 
between the Indians and the British; (2) the 
liberi Bill of 1883, in connection with which the 
iion-offieial British in Bengal and Bibai* protes- 
(rd against the inclusion of Indian Judges in 
any trial in which the British were involved; (3) 
the Press Act, restricting the freedom of the 
Indian press os])ecially in the vuTiiacular; (4) 
the Partition of Bengal in 1905, flividing the 
Bengalee-speaking people into two divisions, 
eacli division nndcr a separate provincial 
g(»vernineni ; (5) the liowlati Act passed in 1919 
against sedition and conspiracy in 13ejigal, in the 
face of strong pj'otest fj'oin all classes of the 
Indian population; (6) tlie ]^nljab Tragedy of 
1919, causing the loss of lives of several hun<ireds 
»)f iTitai, women and children at Jalliaiiawalabag 
and aroiisijig great indignation iliroughout the 
length and breadth of the country; and (7) the 
X()n-Co-oi)ei’atiori inoveinents of Mahatma 
tiaiidhi as a protest against the repn*ssiye 
ni.'asures of tlie Government. 

There were also several international factors 
'A iiich stirred national feeling and iielpcd in the 
gi’owth of national consciousness, such as (1) 

I be Uusso-Japanese AVar in 1905-(), showing the 
'.'ulnerability of European power and imp(*rialism; 
(2) the (Mscriminating policy adopted by the 
rolonies against the ‘Indians, especially in South 
Africa, causing nationwide resentment; (3) the 
Great War (1914-1918), in which India made a 
sjamtaneous r<\sponse to the British Government; 
(4) the Treaty of Versailles of 1919, in w'liich 
India became a signatory to an international 
treaty for the first time; and (5) the inaugura- 
tion of the League of Nations^ and the Inter- 
national T^abour Organisation in 1919, in whicb 
India has boon taking an active part in many 
international questions. 

As a result of these Renaissance and social 
rnovt'inerits as well as of various internal and 
external historical events, there have been grow- 
ing up in India a new social consciousness and 
a new national will, which have been expressing 
themselves in the demand for, and organisation 
of, compulsory elementary education, abolition 
of caste and untouchability, universal adult 
suffrage, national self-government, social justice 
and equity, industrialisation of production, re- 
construction of rural life, technical and vocation- 
al training, national economic planning and 
research and investigation, all of w^hich are 


among the essential elements of this new civilisa- 
tion. 

The last, but not the least important pro- 
cess of developing this new civilisation is idealisa- 
tion or creation of new social values eitlier by 
restating some old and neglected virtues or 
visualising some new virtues, for the achievement 
of which should be directed all the national 
energies and organised all the social activities. 
As a matter of fact the essence of this new civila- 
tion lies in the continual idealisation of new and 
evolving social values and in the continual 
attempts for their realisation. 

While the ideals and aims of this new civili- 
sation are many, mention may be made of only 
a few cardinal virtues w’lic'h are the integral 
elements of this new civilisation. One of the 
greatest contributions to Iminanity is the Hindu 
conception of God, Avhich is a basic (‘Icinent of 
this new civilisation. The Hindus conceived the 
cosmic energy of wliicli this universe is an expres- 
sion, as an eternal, infinite, supreme spiritual 
Being and attempted to realise it in terms of 
truth, good and beauty. The realisatiiai of this 
supreme Being in all respects of life was con- 
ceived as religion. It is this conception 
underlying all mythical and allegorical beliefs 
and primitive and crude religious practices, which 
has upheld Hindu civilisation from ultimate 
decay in spite of foreign invasion and conquest, 
national subjugation and subordination, social 
stagnation and inertia. This conception is of 
great significance even to modem times, when 
struggle for existence, livalry and competition, 
and inaterialism and agnosticism, predominate 
all social, politii^al and economic activities, and 
man has scarcely any time to come to himself 
and (.0 realise liis inner s(df in its moral and 
spiritual aspi'cts. Tliere mmst be some concep- 
tions of an ultimate reality in tlie contemplation 
and realisation of which human soul may find 
its best development li^d highest happiness. 

The sei^ond cardinal point of this new civili- 
sation is the brotlu^rhood of men or the moral 
and spiritual unity of all human beings, which 
though perceived by the Hindus and preached 
by the Christians, was for the first time practised 
by the Muslims. It forms the basic element and 
central point of social organisation in all Muslim 
countries and is one of the most important points 
of the new civilisation. There was no time in 
human history when the need of this message 
of Islam was so urgently needed as at present. 
In spite of the scientific truth to the contrary, 
racism, “Aryanism,” and “Nordicism** have 
become prevailing doctrines in some countries 
and have expressed in such slogans as '‘yellow 
peril,” "rising tide of colour” and "white 
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Australia.” It is time to re-establish the 
essential unity of mankind not only in science, 
but also social attitude, national law and inter- 
national relations. 

The third point of this new civilisation is 
the conception of coininon man as the centre of 
all social activities, as developed in the West. 
Unlike Greek, Itoman, Hindu and other ancient 
civilisations, Western civilisation, as developed 
during the past two centuries, lias realised the 
importance of the connnoii man in social pro- 
gress and preaclicd the doctrine of liberty, 
equality and fraternity and advocated the 
establishment of equal right and privilege for all 
people. Nowhere is there a great(‘r necessity for 
the appearance of the coniiiKJii man in the centre 
of social activities tlian in India where by far 
the majority of the people are diseased, ill-fed, 
ill-clothed and illiterate and where they are 
penalised by rigorous soeial custom, such as the 
(?aste and untouchability, child marriage and 
enforced widowhood and purdali system. 
Although for two centuries Ihitish rule and 
contact of Western civilisation have uudennined 
some of the rigid customs they still remain in 
the backgicmnd of the social, political and 
industrial organisation of the countiy. This 
new civilisation starts its life with the commtai 
man in tlie centre of cultural development. 

The last and the most imi)ortaiit basic ele- 
ment of this new civilisation is social democracy, 
which has been dreamt by poets and })hilosophers, 
philantliropists and reformers and seers and 
prophets and have been vaguely coneeivt^d of 
by siieli movements as trade unionism, syndi- 
calism, socialism and coinnnmism. Social 
democracy must however be pria-edi'd by ix)liti- 
oal dcnnocraey or equality of men before the law 
which has been attempUHl by the French 
Revolution as well as by industrial democracy 
or equitable distribution of wc^alth which is being 
attempted by Soviet Russia. Social democracy 
is, however, a much more difficult task inasmuch 
as it depends U])on the moral and intellectual 
envelopment of men and women not only in the 
exercise of rights and discharge of duties hut also 
in mutual respect and service. It is a difficult 
task for any coinimmity or nation, but it is only 
In attempting at realising tlu* liighcst and noblest 
ideals that the individual attains his perfection 
and socii^y proceeds towards the higluvr stage of 
progress. 

It .is thus seen that the fusion of Hindu, 
Muslim and Western civilisation and the deve- 
lopment of new social values, ideals and aims, 
have facilitated the rise and development of this 
new Indian civilisation. This, new civilisation is, 
first of all, based on the positive background 


supplied by the principles of various natural and 
social sciences with the common man in the centre 
of all social, i.)olitical and industrial activities; 
seiiondly, it aims at liberty, equality and brother- 
hood through moral and spiritual relationship 
of all human beings, irrespective of race, caste 
and creed; thirdly, it attempts at the establish- 
ment of social democracy where all men am! 
women may live together in mutual respect and 
sendee; and finally, it attempts in finding tlu 
final happiness of men in search after trutli. 
good and beauty of an ultimate reality, whether 
as an abstract mo]*al principle or a suprein< 
spiritual Being. 

4. Principles of R-econstrcction 

The foundation of this new eivilisaiion, a- 
noted before, has been laid, first, by the fusion of 
Hindu, Muslim and Western eivilisaiion; aiKi 
secondly, l)y the risjc of new cultural ideals. 
Althougli a beginning has been made, ihis new 
ehdlisation requinis thorough and careful r(‘con- 
struction so that it may n*aUy contribute to the 
moral and spiritual elevation of the Indian 
people as well as of mankind in general. The 
reconstniction involves several principles, which 
may be classified uiul(?r the following h(‘a(Iing.<. 
namely; (1) the individual and society; (2) 
development of personality; (3) organisation ol 
the gr()iii>; and (4) progressive social order. 

The Individual and Society 

Civilisation is based on two elenunits, 
individual and society, whicli are, however, 
co-relatives as the one cannot exist apart from 
the other. While the individual is an (‘xpression 
of social life, of which he is a unit, society is aist^ 
the expression of collective life (‘otnprising (iic 
experiences of the iiidividiials. The i)rinciph' 
involvt'd in cultural progress concei’iis the menhii. 
moral and spiritual develoinnent of the indivi- 
dual on the one hand and the inlegrati(.»n and 
co-ordination of the activities of the individual 
forming soci(3ty on the other. The mutual ad- 
justment and co-ordination of the individual and 
society in their functional aspects is a perjietiiMl 
soeial problem. 

Tli(^ individual is the conscious organisii' 
and motive force in all social processes. Hi' 
impulses, instincts, sentiments, beliefs, thoughts, 
activities, aims and ideals arising from the intej- 
actions between himself and his physical and 
social environments are the basic elements, oii! 
of which grow^ folkways, customs, laws and 
institutions, forming the social contents of a 
civilisation. But the individual himself is th< 
product of society, is nurtured and reared in a 
social group and owes the growth of himself nut 
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only to those elements in which he resembles, 
hut also in those in which he differs in social 
behaviour. He is at the same tim<*, a generator 
of new social forces, innovator of new behaviour 
])attcrns, creator of new social values and con- 
tributor to social progress. 

That disease and poverty' as well as 
illiteracy and ignorance are great imixidimeiits 
to the normal grow'th of the individual is quite* 
evident. But there are many other social 
hindrances to its development. First, dogmatic 
religion, w^hich interferes with the very inner 
q)rings of human thinking and activity through 
fear or punishnuait as in tlio case of the Catholic 
(.^iiirch, which burned many human beings in 
ordc'r to save their souls. Secondly, authorita- 
tive ctistom, sucli as in Hinduism which leaves 
wry little personal liberty in social behaviour 
( xcept those approved by the caste and the 
scriptun*. Thirdly, dictatorial or totalitarian 
State, wliieh permits human activiti(‘s only in 
those? spheres wliich will strengthen its authority 
or power as in the case of some of the prcs(‘nt 
European States. Finally, intolerant public 
opinion, which disapproves all those a(*iivities 
which do not fall within the spheres of the 
standards set l)y itself. That tlie individual 
must conform to some basic social behaviour 
patU'rns, on which social organisation is based, 
must be readily accepted; but the principles of 
such behaviour patterns should be veiy simple 
and broad leaving ample? scope for tlie fre.* deve- 
lopment of the individual. 

The (ievelopiiient of the individual d<‘peuds, 
first of all, upon education, both traditional and 
institutional. With the progress of soeiedy, {]\o 
process of education lias beceime complex and 
elaborate from childhood until youth and even 
after. For the fullest dcvelopnient of the 
individual there must also be freedom of thouglit, 
speech and action. Moreovcir, moelern society 
a man must also enjoy economic security, 
exercise political rights, discharge his duties so 
that he may have full opportunity for expression 
of his individuality. 

Society conies into existence through associa- 
tion, whenever two or more individual live 
together whether in tlie family, tribe or 
community, and whenever collective function 
becomes necessary for the provision and regula- 
tion of food and shelter, for internal and external 
defence, for the establishment of peace and order, 
for the propitiation of the unknown or super- 
natural, for the regulation of social and 
individual behaviour, and for the initiation of 
younger generations to the existing social order, 
thus giving rise to such activities as w^ell as 
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institutions as industry, government, religion, 
morality and education. 

Like the individual, society is also an entity 
and consists of the experien(?cs of individuals as 
lived in society. Although implying a group of 
individuals in association or cultural relation, 
society means not merely I he admixture of 
individiial.s, hut their eollectivo life, such as 
habits, customs, laws and institutions, which 
arise tbrougii the interaction and interiday of 
the inner selves of individuals and out of their 
sentiments, beliefs, thoughts, ideas, activities 
and aims, as are effecterl through association, as 
are held together by some fundamental 
inineiples. mor.'d and sj)iritual, as if into one 
unit, and as are transmiltid as cultural iierituge 
from g(‘n(*ration to generation. 

fjike the indivkhial, tlie success of society 
depends n]>oii its stdf-organisation in relation to 
both its internal and external function. With the 
evolution of society as a result of constant 
mastery of man over himself as well as over 
nalun*, and i)rogress in art, science and philo- 
s»)j>hy, social functions also multiply, and Ix'corne 
complex reeiuiring a variety of (daborate 
institiuions for the discharge of its duties to- 
wards its own self as well as towards the 
individual. 8(?eiety must adjust itself to the 
changing conditions of the world atid adopt the 
laK'st achievement of art, science and philosophy, 
imdiiding discovery and invention. Moreover, 
so<*i(‘ty must organise itself moi‘(‘ thoroughly and 
solidly for internal and external defence, utilise 
the most up-to-date process of production and 
most eciuitable system of distribution and 
encourage and facilitate the moral, intellectual 
and spiritual development of the individual. 

For fimetional piirposes, society acts always 
as a unit, an organism or even as an individual. 
It has its own personality and consciousness and 
its own mind and will, which is expressed in a 
vaiiety of ways. It may be that tin; so-called 
social will is exercis( d by a single individual as 
in ilictatorship, by a group of individual as in 
an oligarchy, or by the majority of a i)eople as in 
a rejuiblic. But with the diffusion <d public 
education and the extension of adult suffrage, 
the whole trend in modern times is to include 
as many people in the formation of public will 
as possible. The most important institiitions of 
a modern society for the fulfilment of its func- 
tion are the State*, the church, industry and 
education, and although the State may usurp 
tile function of society, in certain countries and 
for a certain time, Society may often make the 
State obey its wishes in the long run through 
strong public opinion. 

As in the case of individual, dogmatic 
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religion, authoritative custom, dictatorial State 
and intolerable public opinion are also impedi- 
ments to the development of society. Moreover, 
as society evolves, function increases and 
structure multiplies, all forms of social behaviour 
may be conventionalised and separated, from 
not i»nly the individuals but also from the 
original functions. In course of time, the 
institutions become all the more important and 
may be controlled by the interested parties, 
leading to the submergence of the individual and 
the decay of collective function and the stagna- 
tion of society it-self. Thus, in spite of the high 
cultural achievement like those of Greecu' and 
Il<jme, Hindu society has declined and lost .its 
power in the progressive development of the 
people. 

Social decline or decay is due to still more 
important reasons. In both Greek and Roman 
civilisations, most of the individuals were 
ignorant and left outside the scope of cultural 
achievementvs. A large number , of the fwople 
were either slaves or serfs and only a small 
section had the privilege of exercising rights ami 
enjjcjying privileges. The fall of Greece and 
Rome was followed by the Dark Ages and even 
the limited class of educated pec)j)le was under 
tluj absolute control ijf the clergy aiul there was 
no scope for freedom of thought, speech and 
action. 

It was during the Uenaissancct movement 
that freedom of thinking was restored and 
during the Reformation Movement that human 
conscience asserted itself against religious and 
social tyranny and it was during the French 
Revolution tliat the dignity of tlu* coiimion man 
was re-established. Some of the fundamental 
principles enunciated during the period have 
become the common property of the whole 
human race. All men are born equal and with 
equal rights and everybody is one and nobody 
is more than one ” is the basic principle of 
modern social organisation as enunciated in the 
West by the end of the 18th century. This 
cardinal principle underlying Western civilisa- 
tion is also the basic tenet of the new Indian 
civilisation. As in tlie West, the Indian 
Renaissance has brought to all the old cultural 
ideals and developed a new consciousness of 
individuality. It is the individual on whose 
physical and mental resources are built the 
W'hole social fabric and the whole civilisation. 

The new civilisation of India is therefore 
based on two cardinal principles. First, the full- 
est and richest expression of the individual' for 
the benefit of himself as well as of society in 
general, for which the individual should be given 
the fullest opportunity not only for the exercise 


of rights and enjoyment of privileges, hut alsu 
for discharge of his duties for which he must ho 
educated and trained. Secondly, the reorganisa- 
tion of society on a new basis, where not only 
the classes but also the masses can livt\ 
breathe and have their being ” and wdiere tht; 
rights and privileges of humanity become accvs- 
siblo to the whole population irrespective of race, 
caste and creed. The new civilisation is in fact 
the civilisation of the people to be achieved by 
the collective life of the people and to consist (if 
sentiments, beliefs, activities, aims and ideals, a> 
well as the achievements by the whole popula- 
tion in industry, politics, ethics, aesthetics and 
religion. It iwS the consolidation and co-ordina- 
of the material, moral and spiritual achievements 
of the whole population into one component 
whole which constitutes the sum total of thi^ 
new civilisation. 

Development of Personality 

The starting point in this new civilisatioe. 
is the development of personality or the organi- 
sation of the conscious elements of a person into 
an entity. An individual is a physio-psychic 
unit. Under tfie law of heredity, he resembles 
his fellow beings in most respects and undc'r the 
law of variation, he differs, both physically and 
psychologically, even from his immediate pro- 
genitors in some respects. It is the development 
of the entire individual, including both his 
similarities and dissimiliarities, which assures 
the continuity of social progress on the one hand 
and offers the possibility of variation, innovation 
and progress on the other. 

The exprc'ssion of individual life requires 
satisfaction of several desires such as that for 
family, prosperity and happiness as well as that 
for the realisation of intellectual, moral and 
perpetual aims and ideals. For fullest self- 
expression thii individual should have a variety 
of favourable conditions, such as (1) sound birth; 
(2) adequate education; (3) intellectual free- 
(iom; (4) economic security; (6) intelligent 
citizenship; (6) social equality; and (7) personal 
religion. 

The first requirement of an individual Ls 
sound birth. A person must have sound 
parentage, and should be free from congenital 
defects and diseases. He must receive pre-natal 
treatment, f.e., should be bom of a healthy and 
pmperly nourished mother, and also ante-natal 
care in the form of sanitary and other provisions 
at his birth and imraediatly after. Moreover, 
his childhood must be conserved and developed 
by providing sanitary habitation, proper nourish- 
ment and physical exercises. 

The second requirement of an individual is 
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adequate education with a view to initiating liim 
to the existing social institutions and to inspiring 
him to express what is the best and noblest in 
him. General education should be accompanied 
})y special training in those moral virtues which 
may help in building up his character and make 
iiim a fit person for independant action. What 
is equally important is that he should be given 
vocational guidance and training which may be 
(continued even after he left his school, so that 
he. may continue to remain an efficient contribu- 
tor to the progressive national prosperity. 

The third requirement of an individual is 
intellectual freedom so that his mind may 
d(‘velop without being haini)cred by dogma, 
(M’(‘ed, prejudice and fear, all of which stand in 
ilir way of the full expression of }>ersonardy. 
Like taboo or rigid regulation regarding food, 
riotliing, occupation, manners and customs in the 
primitive society which bind a man to the com- 
munity in every step of his life, many social 
iiLstitutions in the old static and civilized 
(^(anmunity wliich have liecome conventionalised, 
are great hindrances to the growth of iiitellec- 
uial, moral and spiritual development. One of 
the objects of this new' civilisation is to give best 
opjKU’tunity to an individual to take an objective 
attitude towards life and follow his own develop- 
ment without regard to antiquated and obsolete 
(custom and attitud('. No man is completely free 
from the influence of the dominating ideals and 
aims of a community in which he is born, but 
the greater the yrnwer to view everything 
objectively, the higher is his achievement in 
intellectual and moral development. While con- 
forming to the social customs, law.s and 
institutions which are absolutely essential for 
the preservation of the established social order, 
an individual should rise above all the social 
eonventionalities and persut* his indepeiideni 
thinking and evalutate things from a broader 
perspective. ' 

The fourth requirement of an individual is 
the provision for economic security, by which is 
meant that a man must achieve a certain amount 
of education, training and efficiency for some 
occupation, and be given an opportunity for 
employment, which he can perform to the best 
of his ability and in which he can earn a deceni 
living for himself and for his family. In the 
modern complicated and industrialised society 
and under the aegis of private ownership, it has 
become more and more difficult for an individual 
to obtain economic security in the face of inter- 
nal and external competition as indicated by 
increasing unemployment in all industrially 
advanced countries. An individual must there- 
fore be helped by the State in securing a 


permaru nt and lucrative employment and must 
also be assured of a permanent and adequate 
income for maintaining a respectable standard 
of living and for participating in the increasing 
national prosf)erity. 

The fifth element of this personality is the 
development of intelligent citizenship. Modern 
society has become more and more complex and 
complicated and some of its varied functions 
must be undertaken by collective or group efforts, 
for which modern Government serves as an 
organ. Since individual interest is affected by 
Government in many social and economic 
aspects, the individual must take active part in 
political affairs for safeguarding his own interest 
an<l must have a chance of selecting his own 
rer>resentative at the local, provincial and 
nalional legislature. Not only he should be 
given full suffrage, but he. must also be 
I)repared by education and training to pratici- 
pat(‘ in all local, provincial and national affairs, 
and become a motive force in (he modern State. 

The sixth important qualification of this 
new individuality is the acquisition of social 
e(|uality. Although the ideal of political equali- 
ty has l)een gaining ground f(u* over a centuiy 
and (hat of industrial democraty has also been 
fully conveeived, the (juestion of social democracy 
has scarcely received sufficient cf)nsideration. An 
individual should not only mjoy equality before 
the law and maintain a deceni stanclard of living, 
lie rausf also feel socially equal among his fellow 
men and women and shall enjoy y>ersonal dignity 
in all his social relationship. Wliile a certain 
amount of education and training in art, litera- 
ture and philosophy may be helpful to the 
achievement of his f>ersonal dignity, what is 
essentially needed is the moral and spiritual 
achievement which alone can add to his character 
and behaviour and elevate him in the estimation 
of his fellow-men. 

The seventh, which is the last but not the 
least important, element of this new personality, 
is the development of personal religion. The 
essence of a religion is to have an ideal, whether 
a personal god, or a moral code, or an abstract 
principle, and to try to realise it in all the acti- 
vities of life as a sacred duty. This religion may 
be egoistic in the sense of following one's own 
welfare or success in this world or salvation in 
the next, or altruistic and social in the sense of 
cultivating fellow-feeling, brotherhood and 
service to mankind. In the nature* of things, the 
actions and reactions among different individuals 
or group of individuals imply the existence of the 
rules of the game and of certain behaviour 
patterns, some of which are mere mechanical 
process, others are enforced by the law, while 
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there are still others which depend upon 
individual choice for observance. The more 
complex society is, the more highly deve- 
loped is the moral code, upon the observance 
of which depends the welfare of both tlie indivi- 
dual and of society. Moral principles are 
brought into function by social appi-oval or dis- 
approval, but an individual with a iiiglily 
developed moral consciousness scarcely depends 
upon social sanction for his behaviour towards 
his fellow beings. The new presonality implies 
that a j>er.son should develof) a moral and 
spiritual (lonsciousness in which liis Ixdiaviour 
patterns, duties, aims and ideals may be personi- 
fied into a personal religion and may - be 
(Hjntinually realised in the brotherhood of men 
or in the spiritual relatioship with the ultimate 
reality of God. 

In short, the new personality mc-ans that a 
man must be an intelligent, moral and spiritual 
entity in himself. He must adapt himself to the 
social order in all political economic ethical and 
aesthetic aspects and adjust himself to the chang- 
ing conditions of modem times. Moreover, he 
should seek the highest and richest self-expres- 
sion in the development of free thought, moral 
consciousness and self-less service to mankind 
as taught by Hindu, Muslim, Christian and 
other religions, and dictated by modern demo- 
cracy thus meeting th(‘ demands of both the Ea-^t 
and the West. 

Organisation of the Groi p 

Between the individual and society stands 
the group or a number of persons accidentally 
gathenni or consciously organised either tempo- 
rarily or permanently, but working collectively 
rather than individually. A group may be 
merely a loose body, such as tlie crowd or a 
highly organised body such as the State. 
Between these tw^o extremes, there is a variety of 
groups, both homogeneous and heterogeneous, 
such as the family, sect, caste, community and 
nation, through all of which the individual is 
integrated into society. 

An individual is organically related to Ihe 
family wdiich is the primary social group, but 
most of the groups come into existence through 
the habit of men "working together either con- 
sciously or unconsciously. While some of these 
collective activities result in only loose rela- 
tionship, others lead to the development of 
organised groups. A group represents, however, 
not the persons composing it, but their psycholo- 
gical contents arising from actions and reactions 
of their inner selves as well as between them 
and their environments and differing from 
the mental contents of each person composing the 


group. The group also differs from society, 
which represents all the cultural heritage oi 
humanity as well as the .sentiments, thoughts, 
folkways, moj'es, laws and institutions of tin 
living beings as affected by aspirations, ideals, 
aims and plans for the future. 

Tlie grouj) is the connecting link between the 
individual and society. It is in fact the grou)) 
w'ith wliicli the individual comes in direct con- 
tact. S(»ciety is a larger entity and influences 
individual feelings, thoughts and activities 
mostly thiough various groups. Social force? 
naturally express themselves around some human 
inUM*(!sts, su(;h as economic, political, ethical, or 
ac-st Indie, to name them only in broad feaiurcf^, 
and lead to various activities by the grouj) itself 
or by society as a whole. All the group activi- 
ties wliicli arc socially beneficial and whici; 
residt in p(Tman('nt good for society, first foeu< 
iniblic attention and then gradually lead to th; 
(wolution of values, aims and ideals, some of 
which may ultimately be realised by society. 

Group activities have many functions in 
social life. First, it is the group which forms 
the first nuch^us for the development of indivi- 
dual concepts, ideals or aims before they take 
definite shape. Secondly, it is through the 
sympathetic and critical attitude of the group 
that the individual can develop his own i>ersona]- 
ity and acquire any conception of society itself. 
Thirdly, many of the social values, e.f;., 
mechanical inventions, are often experimented 
by the group before their efficacies and effects 
may be ascertained and socially adopted. 
Finally, it is the group again which is responsi- 
ble for tlic adoption of the ideals and values of 
an individual for a community, nation or society 
as a wdiole. In fact, group activities play a very 
important role in the evolution of society. 

The number of groups in any society is 
It'gion. All social activities take place througii 
the collective endeavour of individuals or 
groups and the higher the development of 
society, the larger is the number of groups 
through which it carries on its various function?. 
AMiilo the family, the church and the State are 
only broadly defined groups serving some funda- 
mental functions of society, there are also 
innumerable groups in every community for 
serving some minor but inevitable social func- 
tions. It is thus difficult to classify the groups 
of any social organisation except under such 
broad headings as industry, politics, education, 
religion, ethics and aesthetics. Moreover, all of 
the groups are not socially beneficial; in fact, 
some of the groups are formed for the realisa- 
tion of personal interest even at the cost of 
other groups or of the whole society. 
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A very important i)roblem of social f)rogn*ss 
is tlierefore the organisation of the groups with 
some definite object in view for the furtherance* 
of the social, political, economic, ethical and 
aesthetical interests of society. In order to be- 
come effective and beneficial, group must be d) 
voluntary, (2) open, (3) purposive, (4) homo- 
genous, and (5) altruistic. In the firsi place, it 
is only in a voluntary association that a man 
can express what is the best in liim. thus 
achieving his full individual development and 
benefiting society at the same time. Secondly, 
a group must be open in the sense that its 
objectives and proceedings should b(* subjected 
to public criticism. A secret organisation, such 
as Kill Klux Klan, is a twofold calamnity inas- 
much as it hinders the growth of the best in an 
individual and may even do harm to a group or 
society in general. Thirdly, a group must have 
a definite aim or purpose, for the fulfilment of 
which it can devote its entire energy, thus beno- 
(iting botli the group and society. Fourthly, it 
must be homogenous, i.c., all the members of the 
group must be guided by the same ideals and 
aims, which alone can give coht'sion to its 
rnernbors and facilitat<> the realisation of its 
objective. And finally, a group must be guided 
by altruistic purjioses, ?.c,, for the benefit of 
society while pui’suing interest of the individual 
members or even of the group itself. N<» 
country is in greater need of such group forma- 
tion as India, where social, political and 
hidustrial development lags behind. 

Pro(;rbssive Socual Order 

A civilisation is the sum total of the 
experiences of an entire people or groups of 
peoples passing from generation to generation 
and extending from the dim past to the unknown 
future. It is guided by a large variety of physi- 
cal and social forces, most of wl]ich remain 
unknown and unconscious. Bot with the rising 
s^ocial consciousness, some of its principles 
become known and, what is more important, 
some of the social movements and processes are 
guided by conscious and purposive activities, 
aims and ideals. As a ert'ative social process, 
the new Indian civilisation must satisfy the 
needs and desires of the masses, the aspirations 
and ambitions of the classes, and the aims and 
ideals of the wdiole nation for the continued 
realisation by the people of the principles of 
justice, equality and brotherhood in the process 
of social evolution. 

This new civilisation implies the organisa- 
tion of a new and progressive social order, which 
should be based on the positive background of 
science, both natural and social, and which 


should aim at the realisation of such higher 
values of life as are dictated by reli^on in the 
broadest sense of the word. The object of all 
rational activities of society is to find the under- 
lying principles of social forces, some of which 
are unknown and unconyeious, in order to apply 
them to the best exiiression of individual and 
so<*ial life. It is the apjilieation of these princi- 
ples as embodied in philosophy, scicnec and art, 
which assures social progress. Moreover, liberal 
religion does not merely imply Ix^lief in God, 
soul and their inter-relation, Init also the 
realisation of all thosi* aspirations, aims and 
ideals, whether in the form of abstract or con- 
crete princi])Ies, such as truth, good and beauty 
or humanity and |)rogress, in the contemplation 
or realisation of whi(‘h human soul finds its 
highest happiness. 

The essential elements of this now civilisa- 
tion and this progressive social order on which 
it is based, should be tlie following : (1) 

nationality; (2) individuality; (3) rationality; 
(4) industrialism; (5) dcmiocraey; (fi) tolcra- 
ticjii; (7) progress. These elements are neither 
exhaustive nor exclusive but together they form 
an essential condition and the working basis of 
this new civilisation. 

Tiie first element of this new civilisation is 
naHmiality, as distinct from nationalism 
whether political or economical, that is, a terri- 
torial group occupying a geographical area and 
having a common government for achieving 
common ends in certain vital aspects of life, 
which is its basis rather than race or religion. 
That race can not be the basis of civilisation is 
evident from the fact that there is no such 
thing as pure race in any part of the world, and 
least of all in India. Nor is religion a surer 
basi.s of civilisatiqn as the same civilisation may 
have several religions and the same religion may 
bo found among several civilisations. Religion 
has already become a private affair of individuals 
or groups rather than a national affair of the 
whole population. Even in India religion has 
bc^en separated from the State. Moreover, the 
very fact that religion, which forms the basis of 
Hindu and Muslim civilisations, is n cause of 
social stagnation and a source of communal 
conflict, shows the necessity of changing the very 
basis of civilisation. Wliat is niuch more 
important is tlie fact that nationality in the 
sense of the State has several important func- 
tions to perform in modern civilisation. Some of 
the collective activities of society for example, 
may best be undertaken by Government, which 
has become the organ of modern society for per- 
forming collective social functions in addition to 
the ordinary routine work of preserving peace 
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and order. The lack of national Svintiinent is no 
mean cause of Indians subjugation by foreign 
powers in spite of its greatness in area and 
population. It is on the basis of nationality on 
which can be built a new and progressive society. 

The second requireme nt of this new civilisa- 
tion is individualUy which depends upon the 
unity, cohesion and co-ordination of these diver- 
gent and diversified social, political, industrial, 
ethical and aesthetic ideals, thoughts and 
activities as expressed by Hindu and Muslim 
civilisations and contributed by Western civili- 
sation into one common Whole by one or more 
common links, with a view to making this new 
civilisation a strong and solid entity and to give 
it a new personality. There are several factors 
which have brought about this national solidarity 
in India, such as geographical unity, racial 
similarity and unitary goverment. Moreover, 
in si)ite of apparent diversity there is a common 
culture, which is found from the one end of the 
country to the other and which underlies all the 
div(‘rgent social activities of tlic peopU'. This 
underlying cultural unity has recently been 
renovated by various social movements, such as 
those of religion, reform, education, industiy and 
government as noted before. The most impor- 
tant factor in the development of national unity 
is the struggle for national government, whicli 
has led them to make a common demand almost 
all over India, especially uiuler the lea(lcTshi\) 
of the Indian National Congress. Underlying 
all the coinmiinal conflicts and provincial 
rivalries there arc in fact certain common ideals 
and aims which are the most imv)ortant force's 
for unifying the peoples of modem India. 

The third element of this nc'W civilisation is 
that of rationality, i,e,, an objective or scientific 
attitude towards life, which is an essential 
condition to social progress. Cultural develop- 
ment began in the dim and hoary })ast when few 
})eople were conscious of their culture, i.e., mores, 
customs, laws and institutions. Even today roan 
lives mort' by sentiment than by reason, and 
ideals, aims and habits are formed unconsciously. 
But with the rise of self-consciousness and the 
maste^ry of nature, and himself, man has been 
developing reasoning power and becoming more 
and more conscious of his activities. Many of 
the social processes and activities have thus 
become more and more self-conscious and self- 
directive, and are being consciously planned. 
Moreover, most of the social i^licies are now 
based on the reports of commissions, committees 
and enquiries on which is based social actions 
in a desired direction. Moreover, the achieve- 
ments in art, science and philosophy are being 
gradually applied to the reaUsation of social 


ends. In brief, modem civilisation has become 
more and more scientific. 

A most important problem in India today 
is the application of science to its social process- 
es, which implies the secularisation of human 
knowledge. The control of human thinking by 
religion, customs and dogmas has b.en a great 
hindrance to the progress of society. A great 
achievement of the European Renaissance is the 
Si cMilarisation of thought, which, though secular 
in Greece and Rome, became mostly theological 
with the rise of the Catholic Church during the 
Dark Ages. The lack of a scientific attitude to- 
wards lifci is responsible for the prevalence of 
most of the social evils in India, such as child 
marriage, enforced widowhood, the purdah 
system, caste and nniouchability, as well as 
many superstitions and mystic cults or religious 
pracHces all over India, debasing the whole 
fabric of Hindu civilisation. The. secularisation 
of knowledge in India and application of science 
and art including discoveries and inventions 
to social processes is an ('ssential step towards 
India’s social progress. 

The fourth element of this new civilisation 
is industrialism. Although not with some 
defects, such as the concentration of the owner- 
ship of productive system in the hands of the 
few and the rise of slums in many industrial 
towns, which are 'liowevcr only historical and 
accidental rather than intrinsic and fundamental, 
industrialism has developed through the gradual 
niast('ry of man over natural and social forces 
in the process of industrial evolution and is th(i 
most efficient system of production in modern 
times. Its essential feature is the continued 
application of the latest discov('ries and inven- 
tions of science, both social and natural, to 
productive systems, such as manufacturing, 
mining, forestry, fishing, agriculture and even 
household. 

Industrialism, however,, means the rise of a 
mod< rn industrial town and the growth of urban 
life in contrast to rural life. In fact, the growth 
of industrialism has brought changes in the 
. social, political and industrial conditions of 
modem society and in the moral and spiritual 
outlook of the peoples towards life, thus giving 
rise to an industrial as compared with a rural 
civilisation. Like industry itself, industxial 
civilisation has also evolved through the general 
process of social evolution and is much more 
dynamic and progressive than rural civilisation 
inasmuch as it offers better opportunities for the 
expression of the mental faculties and moral 
forces of the people; 

Industrialism has, however, become an 
imperative nehessity to India both for national 
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c?conomy and national defence. This is an age 
of international economy and no nation can 
maintain its economic inU»grity and independence 
without adopting the most efficient system of 
production. Moreover, an industrial nation is 
much better organised and more powerful than 
an agricultural nation in self-defence. As a 
matt(M* of fact, nowhere is there a greater need 
for the urbnisation of rural life than in India. 
In the true sense of the word, rural life, in which 
farmland and homestead are combined into one, 
dot’s not exist in India. A rural community in 
India is organised into a village, which is a 
ininiature town containing all its defects but 
without its benefits inasmuch as an Indian 
village lacks both planning and sanitation. 
Houses are built haphazard and too close to one 
another and are without provisions for roads and 
lanes and for proper ventilation, conservtmcy and 
water supply. These organic defects of the 
village are augmented by disease and poverty, 
illiteracy and ignorance* as well as by the decline 
in arts and crafts and agricultural productivity. 

Nothing can better regenerate rural life in 
India than industrialisation, which alone can 
create more industrial employment and relieve 
the pressure of population on the land, apply 
modem science and technology and business 
principles to agriculture and maki’ it more pro- 
ductive, and turn the subsistence into the 
business farming and self-sufficing village eco- 
nomy, into national and international economy. 
Commercial agriculture will naturally be follow- 
ed by increasing facilities for transportation, 
marketing and banking as well as by the rise of 
rural industries such as the manufacture of farm 
implements and conser\'^ation of agricultural 
products in rural districts. When to these 
changes arc added the re-establishment of the 
village 'panchyoft, which has already begun in 
certain provinces, as well as the introduction of 
municipal, sanitary and cducarional institutions 
and welfare and re-creational centres, rural life 
in India will gradually assume urban character. 

The fifth essential element in the new civi- 
lisation in democracy which, in spite of such 
defects, as the lack of unity and solidarity for 
quick action, is the best form of government 
which has developed in the process of social evo- 
lution. The growing individuality and the 
rising self-consciousness and sense of dignity 
among the people are incompatible with the 
dictatorship, which, through threat and terror- 
ism may fool some people some time, 
some people all the time, but not all the 
people all the time.” The essential points of a 
democracy are adult suffrage, majority nile, 
representative government and even referendum 


and recall, all of which help in the growth of 
stronger personality and a more rational social 
policy. The importance of (ieinocra(?y has in- 
creased all the more in modern times. Modern 
government is not concerned merely with the 
I)reRcrvation of peace and order, altliough they 
may be still its prime functions, but with almost 
all the aspects of social, political and ecfinomic 
life re(^uiring collective action and it is only 
natural that Government should consult tlie 
people on any vital question which concerns them 
directly and enact legislation through their 
representatives. Moreover, democracy creates 
intelligont citizenship as all men and women 
come into direct contact with the State, take 
active interest in j)olitica] affairs, whether local, 
provincial or national, and utilise their suffarage 
in selecting their own representatives. 

Democracy in the sense of a republic Imd 
also flourished in India in ancient times, but was 
gradually submerged into great (empires. Wha* 
is more significant is the fact that the village 
in India has been republic from its very begin- 
ning. Although some of its power was absorbed 
by the State under the Empire in the Middle 
Ages, it retained most of its fundamental 
features even under the Muslim rule, especially 
under the Moghuls. It lost, however, most of 
its power under British rule, although it has 
again Ix'en revived and some of the provincial 
(Sovernments are rebuilding the pmnehyat 
system. The defects of the village republics w\'is 
the Jack of its representation in the central 
government. What is needed is (he consolida- 
tion and federation of the village republics into 
central organisations through the process of 
representation from the village to the district and 
from the district to the province. 

The pnjsont constitution of India, in spite of 
its I’estrictive suffrage’ and the control of the 
essential subjects, such as defence, finance and 
foreign affairs, by the British Government, pro- 
vides for the development of the democratic 
government. Allhough suffrage is still much 
restrictive, the number of voters has been raised 
from 7 million as provided by the Government of 
India Act of 1919 to 36 million by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. The administration 
of the provinces, which are autonomous, resides 
in the elected membei-s, although the Governors 
still retain the power of independent action in 
exceptional cases. The proposed federal 
government has been granted still more restricting 
powers, but the foundation has been laid for the 
development of democracy. The achievement of 
full autonomy dr Dominion Status will undoubt- 
edly be followed by universal suffrage, which is 
juj essential condition for the establishment of 
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tlic governnicnt of the people by the people for 
the people. In order to become truly effective, 
this political democracy must be supplemented 
by industrial democracy and even social 
democracy, which alone can assure more 
equitable distribution of national wealth and 
social privileges. 

The sixth element of this new civilisation is 
toleration or respcict for the differenci-s, botli 
racial and cultural, among others. Equality or 
the granting of the same rights and privileges 
to others as on(‘ would expect, to receive for him- 
self, is the foundation of universal brotherhood 
or the feeling of spiritual relationship between 
man and man. Hindu civilisation has always 
be en noted for its tolerating spirit and respect 
for the creed and religion of other people. 
“ Live and let live ” has been the guiding 
principle of Hindu civilisation and Hindus have 
always wcvlcorned the immigrants of other races 
such as tlie Jews, early Christians and Parsees 
into their shores. Nowhere is this spirit of 
toleration is needed in a greater degree than in 
India, where different racial and religious groups 
reside side by side and where it is needed not 
only for avoiding cultural conflict, but also for 
consolidating and co-ordinating divergent 
interests into one national whole for the progress 
of society in general. Moreover, it is the only 
sound and solid basis of establishing inter- 
national relationship, which is now being built 
only on political exigency or economic interest, 
and which inevitably leads to international 
conflict, as indicated by the present war. Mutual 
toleration is the only means of upbuilding inter- 
national friendship. 

The seventh, or the last but not the least 
important, element in this new civilisation is 
social progress or the evolution of the society 
through the continued achievement of higher 
social values, ideals and aims. The avowed 
object of all rational activities is social amelio- 


ration or the achievement of some desired 
standard of social values. The concept of pro- 
gress makes modern society different from the 
older ones; while the latter looked backward, and 
depended for its guidance upon some standanl 
or precept established by revealed rcjligion or 
tra(iitional moral code, the former looks forw^ard 
to the realisation of some ethical order which 
has been determined to be good, by experi- 
ence and deliberation. It is the concept of 
realising some social values in the future and of 
organising social life accordingly, which forms 
the special feature, of this new civilisation. 

Both science on which it is founchd and 
religion at which it aims make this new civilisa- 
tion dynamic and progressive. The idea of 
progress also imj)lies that through greatei 
mastery of natural environment and htiman 
nature, society may adapt itself to the changing 
conditions, supply the increasing needs of the 
)X‘oplc and above all achieve social values, id(*ais 
and aims. Moreover, a progressive civilisation 
must continually strive after greater capacity 
for survival, greater efFiciency for production and 
greater harmony among individuals and groups- 
for the continuation of its collective life. 

Some of the criteria for the evaluation of 
social progress are health, wealth, education and 
morality. Social progress must indicate, first, 
the improvement of racial stock and general 
health as indicated by the increasing longevity 
and freedom from diseases; secondly, increasing 
social Avealth and national dividend and specially 
increasing welfare among the masses througli 
more equitable distribution of wealth; thirdly, 
increasing desire among all classes of people for 
knowledge as indicated by greater pursuit of 
intellectual life; fourthly, increasing opportuni- 
ties for self-expression, specially on the part of 
the masses; and finally, increasing desire on the 
part of the people for self-less service to their 
fellow-beings. 



SYNTHETIC DRUGS 

By V. NEOCtI, M.A., ph.D., i.e.s. (Retd.) 


Tkom the earliest times man must have been 
M(*(iuainted with methods, however crude, for cur- 
fuig different ailments to which the human body is 
-subject. In India the Atharava-Veda, the last 
the four Vedas composed about 1500 years be- 
fore (Christ, mentions more than two dozen ail- 
ments including a kind of fever which in 
symptoma resembles Malarial fever, and 
prescribes chanting of ynantxas or incantations, 
the use of amulets of twigs, roots, and leaves 
of trees and plants as well as of metals like gold 
and lead round the ann or the waist for curing 
'different diseases. The Orientalist Bloomfield 
A\ rites “ the charms of the Atharva-Veda along 
with such practices as went with them represent 
quite the most complete account of primitive 
medicine prescribed in any literature.*’ The next 
improvement in the method of curing diseases is 
obviously the use of juices or aqueous decoctions 
of these and other plants as medicines. Early 
Ayurvedic treatises such as Charaka and Sushruta 
composed about 400 B.C. mention over fiv(^ 
iiundred plants which formed the pharmacoi^a 
of ancient India. Alcohol was obtained quite 
oarly in India by the fermentation of starchy 
'=iibstan(?es like ric.e or of sugary substances, but 
alcoholic extracts of plants were [)ractically uu- 
Icnown in ancient Indian ])harmacy. 

Metallic medicines came to be prepared 
iiiid used much later on. In India finely 
j)owdered ores of metals were first used and the 
mild alkalis were obtained from ashes of plants. 
The preparation of caustic alkalis by heating a 
solution of the £ishes of plants^ with lime is des- 
cribed in great details in the Sushruta and used 
externally. The celebrated Buddhist monk 
Nagarjuna who flourished in the 1st century A.D. 
is regarded as the father of the science of metal- 
lic chemistry who discovered ‘ ayaskriti * of 
metals which process resulted in the formation 
of the oxides or chlorides of some of the com- 
moner metals. The first synthetic metallic drug 
to be used in India was the black substance 
obtained by pounding for a long time mercury 
and sulphur together in a mortar. It was dis- 
covered by Vrinda in the 9th century A.D. and 
largely used in medicine by Dlic Bengali 
-alchemist Chakrapani in the llth century. 

Chemists now know that thip black sub- 
stance is sulphide of mercury whidh sublimes in 
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beautiful red crystals when heated in a sand bath 
in a long bottle. This red crystalline variety of 
mercuric sulphide was also known being called 
^ ilasasindur *, or when prepared by t‘he incorpo- 
ration of gold leaf before sublimation, ' Swarna- 
Sindur.^ It has long been used in India and in 
fact even now used as panacea for all diseases 
being administered with different substances or 
^ voliicJes ^ appropriate to each disease. Marco 
Polo who visited India in the 13th century 
wrote “ The (Yogis of India) are extremely long 
lived, many of them living to 150 or 200 years 

These people make use of a very strong 

beverage, a potion of sulphur and quicksilver 
mixed together and this, they say, gives tlieni 
long life.” 

The ancient Egyptians, Romans, Greeks and 
Arabs had their own system of medicine. In 
the 16th century Paracelsus is regarded to have 
introduced metallic medicine in European phar- 
macy, and at the present moment artificial salts 
of diffenmt metals are freely used. These 
metallic salts which arc not naturally obtained 
and purified like common salt but preparc'd by 
c.liernical combination of minerals with acids or 
()th(;r substances may be, though not actually, 
inchaled in the category of synthetic drugs. 

Nature' in h(‘r infinite wisdom has stored in 
different plains valuable medicinal substances, 
which, like the alkaloids, are terrible poisons, 
but in very small dosi^s excellent medicines. 
Theses medicinal substances are ('xtracted from 
plants and even from animals with water, alcohol, 
and other solvents, often with the aid of mild 
heat, and form the stock of plant products in 
modern pharmacopea. The active principles 
themselves such as quinine, stiychnine, morphine 
etc. are obtained in the pure state from these 
alcoholic, aqueous and other extracts and also 
used as medicines. Besides these extracts from 
plants then' is a great and exf)anrling body of 
medicines which are obtained by the interaction 
of chemical substances and called syixthetic drugs. 
These are mostly organic or organo-metallic 
substances, and remarkable progress has been 
made specially within the last quarter of a 
century in the preparation, manufacture, and 
use of these drugs for treatment of various 
diseases and a new science called Chemo-therapy 
has arisen which deals with these synthetic 
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chemical drugs. These arc the drugs which 
will be dealt with here. With a view to avoid 
technicalities as far as possible the methods of 
manufacture of these drugs which arc highly 
complicated processes as well as methods of 
establishment of their dhemieal identity will be 
omitted. What is being attempted is to givt* 
a general idea of the classification of these drugs 
into different categories with a view to indicate 
the use of the more important drugs in the treat- 
ment of different diseases. 

Tli(^ groundwork in tlu^ discovery of tlu'se 
drugs is of course firsi done by chemists wdu) 
discover the actual compounds and establish 
their chemical identity. The pharmacologist or 
the biological chemist comes next into the picture 
who tests the therapeutical values of these com- 
pounds in the body of experimental animals such 
as mice, rats, guinea-pigs, rabits, birds, etc. and 
find out the dosage suitable for administration 
to human bodies if the compounds arc actually 
found to possess anticipated therapeutical pro- 
perties. The physician next tests the action of 
these drugs in living human bodies instead of 
experimental animals, preferably on a large 
scale in hospitals, and if the results are found 
to be positive then the compound is declared 
to be a new drug for a particular disease or 
diseases. There are in many countries state 
agencies also which undertake further testing of 
these drugs at the stage of administration to 
human bodies and confirm the therapeutic values 
claimed by the discoverers of these drugs and 
their purity and genuineness. The discoverers 
then often assign a short one-word patent name 
for a big scientific formula and send the drug 
out to the world’s market for adoption. How^ 
these patented names save the enormous trouble 
of pronouncing jaw-breaking chemical formula 
each time will be seen from one or two examples. 
For instance of the two well-known synthetic 
anti-inalarials, plasmoquin is N — diethylamino 
— iisopentyl — 8-^mino-^ raethoxy — quinoline, 
and atebrin has the constitution 7 — ^nicdhoxy — 2 
(‘hloro — — diethylamino — a — mcthylamino 
— acridine dihydrochloride. 

There is anotlier virtue in these patented 
names, namely, you can manufacture the identi- 
cal chemical substance^ but can never use the 
patented name without running the risk of being 
sent to prison, thus disproving Shakespeare’s 
famous lines : 

“ What^s in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.’* 

In patent literature the name is sacrosanct, 
and an identical drug under a different name will 
never sell. 


We wmuld now proceed to indicate the 
catagories into which the drugs may roughly be 
divided according to the use they have been 
therapeutically put to. They may be classified 
under the following heads : — Narcotics, including 
anesthetics, hypnotics and analgesics, antiseptics, 
anti-inalarials, dye drugs, prontosil group of 
drugs, cardiac and respiratory stimulants, pur- 
gatives and anthelinentics, anti-syphililics. 
Kala-azar remedies, gold compounds for tuber- 
culosis, organo-metallic compounds of mercury, 
bismuth, silver and other metals. We shall tak( 
these one by one and very shortly (h^al with 
each category of drugs. 

Narcotics 

Brunt on defines narcotics as ^ substances 
which lessen our relation with the external 
worhi * and which arc generally divided into 

thiee classes, namely, 

(1) Anesthetics which render a patient unconscious 
and incapable of voluntary action so that no pain i& 
felt, as for instancf; in surgical operations. 

(2) Hypnotics which induce sleep, and 

(3) Analgesics which relieve pain by depressing 
nerves or nerve centres. 

As regards anesthetics the most impor^nt 
and one of the earliest of synthetic drugs which 
produces general anesthesia is chloroform. It 
was discovered in 1831 simultaneously by 
Liebig in Germany, Soubcim in France, Guthrie 
in America and introduced in medicine as au 
anesthetic by Simpson in 1847 from whidh time 
it has most widely been used as suc'h and its 
us(‘ in fact has made modem surgery make the 
fdienomenal progress it has made. 

As regards hypnotics, chloral hydrate is the 
first synthetic hypnotic to be used in medicine 
which was also discovered by Liebig in 1831- 
But it often produces hannful bye-effects on 
the heart and also causes irritation to the 
stomach. Chloretone discovered in 1^ has th(’ 
advantage over chloral in being non-irritant to^ 
the stomach. A group of widely used hypnotics? 
comprises derivatives of barbituric acid such as 
veronal, its soluble sodium salt— medinal,. 
luminal, prominal, dial, noctal, allonal, etc- 
Several substituted ureas and urethanes, a? 
well as ketones like hypone, and sulphones like 
sulphonal and trional, have marked hypnotic 
properties. The other day we were reading in 
the newspapers an announcement that a certain 
Marwari gentleman was suffering from insomnia 
for months together and will be pleased to give 
half a lakh of rupees to any one who will make 
him enjoy the supreme bliss of sleep which is 
not denied, after a day’s hard labour, to the 
lowliest and poorest amongst mankind. A fur- 
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ther announcement appeared some time later 
that the offer wa? withdrawn as no one was able 
to induce sleep in him. Verily this sort of 
intractable insomnia must be a very wonderful 
business, as it is inconceivable that any kind of 
sleeplessness does not yield even temporarily to 
any of the numerous classes of very powerful 
hypnotics, natural and synthetic, so far dis- 
covered. On the contrary cart* should be taken 
that overdose or long continued use of hypnotics 
may not make refreshing sleep approach the 
border land of eternal sleep. 

Synthetic analgesics include a wide variety 
of products such as aspirin or acetyl salicylic 
acid, phcnacetin or p-ethoxy — acetanilide, 
}»lienazone, etc., which possess marked anti- 
pyretic properties as well. Veramon is obtained 
by the combination of pyrarnidon and diethyl 
inalonyl-urea and is a powerful analgesic which 
is reputed to have no deliterioiis effect on the 
heart. 

Antiseptics 

Though inorganic antiseptics like boric acid 
and hydrogen peroxide are freely used, generally 
for external use, the number of synthetic organic 
iintiseptics, both for internal use and external 
application, so far discovered is quite large. 
There are various kinds of antiseptics for 
internal use — antiseptics for the lungs, the intes- 
tines, the urinary tract, etc. So far as antiseptics 
for the lungs are concerned hetol or sodium 
cinnamate, elbon (cinnamyl p-hydroxy-phenyl 
urea), guaiacol and its derivatives like duatol 
<carbonatc) styracol (cinnamate) cacodyliagol 
(cocodyalate) , thiocall are more or less powerful 
hactricides and long used in tuberculosis and 
other lung diseases. Salol, betol ami others are 
intestinal antiseptics, whilst hexamine and its 
additive derivatives such as cystopurin (with 
sodium acetate), formuzol (with^ sodium citrate), 
<*ystazol (with sodium benzoate) are powerful 
urinary antiseptics. In 1935 Rosemheium intro- 
duced mandelic acid as an efficacious urinary 
antiseptic having a specific action on B. Coli. 
Pil>erazine and its quinic acid salt, quinotropin 
(quinic acid salt of hexamine), atophan (2- 
phenol-quinoline- 4 carboxylic acid) and its 
substituted derivatives and many others are 
T>owerful uric acid solvents and diuretics. 
Synthetic antiseptics for external applications 
for dressing wounds, etc., are very numerous and 
belong to very different groups of compounds. 
Iodoform or its more or less ordourless substi- 
tutes such as idol (tetra-iodo-pyrrol) , aristdl 
fdi-thymol di-odide), europhen (isolutyl-o-cresol 
iodide) , nosophen (tetra-iodo-phenol-phthalein) 
tuainly owe their antiseptic properties to iodine. 


Azo-dyes like scarlet red, acridine dyes like pro- 
flavine and acriflavine and mercurials like 
merouro-chrome and arislol ari* very powerful 
bactricides. 

Anti-malari.\ls 

It has already been pointed out that anal- 
gesic like acetanilide or antifebrin, aspirin, 
])heimcetin etc., have strong anti-pyretic proper- 
ties as well and serve to reduce body t(‘mporature 
associated with high fever. But they have no 
specific action on the malarial parasite which 
is killed by the alkaloid quinine extracted from 
cincliona bark and its salts. This naturally 
f>(‘curing vegetable bitter principle is being 
almost exclusively used as an anti-malarial in 
different parts of the world, the alkaloid being 
extracted by Pelletier and Convonton in 1820, 
In a country like India the greatest scourge of 
whose teeming millions is malaria, other natural- 
ly occuring indegenous febrifuges and anti- 
malarials have long been used, but quinine salts 
are at the present moment being used in ever 
increasing quantities, though India does not, but 
certainly should, produce, all the quinine it 
requires for the treatment of malaria. Quinine, 
however, possesses several disadvantages, such 
as its bitter taste, comparative insolubility of the 
sulphate which is the salt most largely used, its 
after effects like cinchonism and above all its 
inability to prevent repeated relapses of the 
fever after several days of discontinuance of t!he 
use of the drug, and attempts have been made 
to remedy these defects by the use of synthetic 
drugs. Aristochin or diquinine carbonate and 
euquinine or ethy carbonate of the alkaloid are 
practically tasteless. Attempts to produce 
artificial anti-rnalarial? which will prevent 
ndapses of malarial fever have resulted in the 
discov(*ry of two veiy important synthetic drugs, 
plasmoqnin and atebrin. A combination of these 
two drugs is often recommended as being suc- 
cessful in eradicating completely the hidden 
germs of malaria from the body. The composi- 
tion of both these drugs is very complex, their 
formiilco having, liowTver, been given before. 

PRONTasiL Groxtp of Drt^os 

In 1934 the first of a series of new synthetic 
eom]>ounds to be administered .orally or 
through injections was introduced into clinical 
practice, which possessed specific action on 
stepto-cocci or other cocci infectious and 
therefore useful in general septicaemias and 
specially puerperal fever which is caused by 
hmmolytic steptooocci and previously treated by 
serum therapy and which very often terminated 
fatally. These drugs belong to the sulphonamide 
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or sulpbanilamide group of compounds of which 
the original prontosil (2:4 diamino azobenzene 
4-sulphonamide) suffered from the disadvantage 
of being not very soluble in water. This defect 
was remedied by the introduction of prontosil 
soluble which was sodium salt of a new aulphani- 
lamide. Prontosil album (p-aminopheyl- 
eulphonamide) possesses a simpler constitution 
and greater bactricidal powTr. Tlie n('W(‘r 
‘ pro-septazintj ^ which is a benzyl derivative of 
p-aminobenzenc sulphonamide is much less toxic 
but suffers from low solubility which has been 
remedied in soluseptazine. Pneumococoal in- 
fections are now successfully treated with M & JB 
693 f2-(p-aminobcnzene sulphonamide) pyri- 
dine] and the course of that terrible disease 
pneumonia has been very remarkably cut short. 
The discovery of this group of remarkable 
medicines has proved to l3e a triumph in the 
domain of preparation of synthetic drugs and 
further search for nevr drugs of this aeries which 
might have specific action on olher diseases, sucli 
as cholera and plague, is being sedulously pur- 
sued and over one thousand drugs of this scries 
has been discovered. 

Cardiac and Respiraix)ry Stimulants 

Natural drugs such as digitalis, stopanthus 
and others have powerful action on the 'heart 
and also possess other physiological properties, 
owing to the presence of glucosides. Chemists 
therefore have been at considerable pains to 
prepare artificially analogous glucosides having 
physiological properties, but though some 
synthetic compounds of this type have actually 
been prepared these have not yet been employed 
on a large scale. Camphor which exists in 
nature is widely used as a cardiac and respira- 
tory stimulant and has also been prepared 
synthetically. More powerful synthetic stimu- 
lants have been prepared and are being largely 
used, such as hexeton, cardiazol, coramine, etc., 
oardiazol having more pronounced action on the 
heart and central nervous system whilst cora- 
mine exerting a more powerful stimulating action 
on the respiratoiy centres. 

Dms as Drugs 

Many varieties of dyes have been found to 
act specifically on different parasites and hence 
been successfully used as specifics against those 
infections, many of them being administered 
internally. For instances, auraminc, a member 
of the triphenyl-methane dyes is a powerful 
antiseptic and other dyes of this series which 
have specific action against different parasites 
are crystal violet, methyl violet, malachite 
greem etc. 


Of azo-dyes, tryphan red and blue have 
specific actions on tryponasomes which cause 
sleeping sickness and other tropical diseases. 
Scarlet red, Biebrick scarlet, chrysoidin red and 
other red dyes of this series are used externally 
for the growth of hcalthv skin over wounds. 
Thiazine dyes such as methylene blue are strong 
and effective internal and external bactricidcs. 
Acridine dyes such as proflavine and acriflaviue 
or gonacrine have succ(‘ssfuliy been used both 
internally and externally as antiseptics. Atebrin., 
the well known anti-malarial, is an acridine dye. 

PuiUiATIVES AND ANTHELMINTICS 

Natural drugs such as aloes, cascara, senna., 
rubarb, etc., are used as purgatives. Chemical 
analysis showed t'hat they were derivatives of 
methyl-anthraquinone, and hence chemists wnv- 
busy in synthesising similar anthraquinone drug- 
to be used as purgatives and have been success- 
ful in preparing several synthetic drugs of this: 
class, such as anthrapurpurin and purgatin, both 
of them being trihydroxy derivatives of anthra- 
quinone. Of the di'hydroxy derivatives isatin 
lias been used as a purgative and is tasteless. 
Another isatin derivative is esacen which is also’ 
being used as a piirgativtL Of synthetic purga- 
tives which do not; contain anthaquinone* 
derivatives, phenolphalein is being largely used 
under different trade names. Anthelmintics^ 
are drugs which kill or expel intestinal worms, 
the most, important being santonin obtained 
from worinseeds which kills round worm. 
Male form is used against tape worm and contains 
sev(Tal anthelmintics such as aspinidol ami 
filixio acid The constitution of santonin is 
known and its specific action on round worm is 
attributed to its lactonic structure. From this* 
fact anthelmintic properties were anticipated in 
the ease of synthetic lactoni's like plithalidc, 
raythyl-phthalide and others, which anticipationsj 
have actually been realised in clinical practice. 
The male fern anthelmintics have been found 
to be derivatives of phloroglueinol, and artificial 
phloroglucinol anthelmintics have actually bei'n 
obtained. The synthetic compound carbon 
tetrachloride has been highly effective against 
liook-worm. 

Anti-Syphilitics 

Venereal diseases have been described in 
Ayurv(»dic treatises of the 16th century and 
later as ' Feringi-roge ’ or diseases of the 
Feringees a word used loosely to mean Europeans 
ih general and the Portuguese in particular. 
The treatment for this consisted in giving 
metallic merou^ in a very fine state of division 
or calomel until mercury saturation is reached. 
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Mercury and its salts have ever since been the 
sheet anchor of treatment for syphilis until 
organic arsenicals containing arsenic either in 
tri- or penta- valent condition containing aro- 
matic nuclei have almost completely supplanted 
mercurial treatment, though quite often the latter 
is combined with the former. The number of 
arsenicals discovered is legion, and quite a large 
number of them such as atoj^l, ars-acetin or 
acetylatoxyl, acetyiarsin, hectine, tryparamide 
and others have been used for time to time as 
curative agents against syphilis. But with the 
''ntroduction of salvarsan (di-hydroxy-diamino- 
arseno-benzenc) or 606 by Erlich, th(‘. older 
arsenicals have almost completely been supplan- 
ted in the treatment of the disease. There were 
certain disadvantages, however, associated with 
the use of salvarsan, specially its insolubility 
in water and intoleranct*. of many patients 
towfirds it, and these have been sought to be 
remedied in neo-salvarsan which being a sodium 
salt is easily soluble in water and is also better 
tolerated. To avoid the more risky intravenous 
route for administration of salvarsan other 
arsenicals like sulpharsenol have been discovered 
wliich may be administered by intramascular 
injections. 

Some arsenicals have found use in the treat- 
ment of other diseases. For instance the drug 
stovarsol (sodium salt of 3-acetylamino-4r 
bydroxy phenyl arsonic acid) has been used with 
success in amebic dysentery and atoxyl and 
arsamine in sleeping sickness. 

Antimony Compounds for Kala-azar 

Antimony belongs to the same group of 
elements as arsenic, and it is natural that syn- 
thetic organic antimony compounds both in the 
tri- and penta- valent conditions should be 
prepared and their therapeutic properties studied. 
Laboratory and clinical trials have shown theii‘ 
usefulness in fighting two dreadful tropical 
diseases, Kala-azar and bilharzia, penta-valent 
compounds being more effective in the case of 
the former and tri-valent ones in the latter. The 
easlern provinces of India and specially Assam 
Iiave been the home of Kala-azar, the mortality 
having been terribly high. It is satisfactory to 
note that tlie use of penta-valent antimonials on 
a very wide scale has reduced Kala-azar mortal- 
ity to a very lovr level. The chief difficulties 
<xperienced with the earlier compounds of 
antimony w^ere their high toxity and relative 
instability. These are all derivatives of 
stibanilic-acid neo-stibosan being its dietlhyl- 
amine salt, and stibosan the sodinm salt of 8- 
chloro-4-acetylamino phenyl stitianilic acid. 
Acetylisation of the free amine in stibanilic acid 


gave stibacin or stibenyl and Sir U. N. Brahma- 
chari prepared urea-stibamine which is less 
toxic and has been very widely used in 
fighting Kala-azar in Bengal and Assam. In 
bilharzia, antiluctin (pot. ammon. antimonyl 
tartarate) and anthiomalin (lithiuin-antimonio- 
thimolate) arc regarded as specifics. 

Synthetic Gold Compounds for Tuberculosis 

Gold in a killed condition, which examina- 
tion shows to be gold particles in an extremely 
fine state of division has long been used in 
Ayurvedic pharmacy as a powerful tonic in 
general debility and specially in tuberculosis. 
Later potasium auricyanide and sanocrysin 
(gold sodium thuosulphate) have been found to 
be serviceable in the treatment of this fell 
disease. Synthetic organic gold compounds sueflr 
as krysolgan, triphal and specially solganol have 
been found to be more effective in killing tuber- 
culer bacilli in vivo even in tolerably advanced 
cases, though it must be admitted that a 
synthetic gold compound has yet to be dis- 
covered which will prove to be a real specific 
in tuberculosis in very advanced cases in which 
surgical treatment has sometimes given relief. 

Oi’HER Organo-Metallic Drugs 

Synthetic organic drugs containing metah’ 
other than arsenic, gold or antimony, such as 
mercury, silver, bismuth have been prepared 
and are being used therapeutically. 

Organic compounds are easily mercuriated. 
and mercurials such as mercurochrome, avenyh 
afridol, hydragyrol, etc., are used as bactricides- 
or anti-syphilitics. 

Protargol, nargol, agi'iflavin, argochromc 
are synthetic silver drugs, the last two being 
effective for intravenous injection in peurperal 
fever and gonorrlima. 

Bismuth therapy is resorted to as an 
auxiliary to the use of arsenicals in the treat- 
ment of syphilis, especially neuro-syphilis. 
Besides inorganic preparations including the 
metal in a fine state of division, organo-bismutb 
compounds like neo-cardyl, biatovol, bismuth, 
neo-sal varson, are being used therapeutically. 

Pos.STBILTTlES OF MANUFACTURE IN InDTA 

The question of manufacture of Synthetic 
drugs in India raised large and fundamental 
issues affecting (1) chemical and pharmacologi- 
cal research, (2) mamifacture of raw and 
intermediate chemicals and (3) control of drugs. 

Regarding the first, it is tnu^ that there arc 
many eminent chemists in India who have con- 
ducted original investigation in organic and 
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organo-metallic chemistry, but they work 
generally in college and university laboratories 
where facilities for examination of the therapeu- 
tic values of the compounds discovered by them 
iire not easily available. It has already been 
noted that the discoverers of chloroform as a 
chemical and of its utility as an anesthetic by 
inhalation were not the one and the same persons. 
They were indeed different persons as stated 
before, and if in fact if there exists no co-opera- 
tion between the chemist and the pharmacologist 
the discovery of synthetic drugs in India is an 
impossibility unless the discoverer himself is 
(both a chemist and a pharmaeologisi. and alsp 
at tiie same time possesses the advantage of 
“having a hospital under his command where he 
is able to test the therapeutic values of his dis- 
coveries on actual human patients and not 
merely on experimental animals. Sir U. N. 
Brahmachari was able to discover and popularise 
his ureastibamine because he had the two-fold 
advantages of being himself a chemist, and a 
physician and also the additional advantage of 
having a hospital under his control. 

Most universities and science colleges have 
departments of chemistry for research but ver^*^ 
few have any pharmacological departments for 
research purposes. It is true that the medical 
colleges of the country have pharmacological 
laboratories but their main work is of the routine 
order confined to teaching and hospital require- 
ments. Pharmacological work is conducted ini 
specialised colleges like the School of Tropical 
Medicine, but such work is mainly confined to 
the examination of natural drugs available in 
India. What is therefore wanted is the imme- 
diate establishment in every university of 
departments of pharmacology where drugs 
discovered in the chemical departments can be 
tested by competent pharmacologists and their 
therapeutic values ascertained. 

In European countries, besides universities, 
large chemical factories such as Bayer, Merck, 
Schcring, May-Baker, etc., possess large pharma- 
cological in addition to chemical laboratories for 
research purposes, and chemists and pharmaco- 
logists co-operate with each other in evfduating 
therapeutic effects of new synthetic drugs. The 
chemists discover the drugs and pharmacologists 
test them. In India the number of large chemi- 
cal factories is small, but whatever number 
exists they have chemists on their staff in 
numbers and of qualifications sufficient only to 
have routine business performed. They do hot 
in most cases employ trained pharmacologists 
cither. In fact their research departments, both 
in chemistry and pharmacology, are still in' 
infancy, but if these are properly developed, 


these factories themselves would be centres from 
wliich new synthetic drugs will issue in a conti- 
nuous stream. The question of testing these 
drugs later in actual hospital practice would 
siill remain to be solved, and here again co- 
operation of the hospitals, both Government and 
private, under proper safeguards becomes a 
matter of vital importance which has got to be 
solved by hospital authorities in consultation 
with universities and factories. 

Now turning to the second issue, supply 
of raw materials and intermediate chemicals, 
that is also a very important problem to be 
solved if the manufacture of chemicals and 
drugs is to become a reality in this country. 
The chemical industry in India is still in the 
nascent stage, and with the exception of sulphu- 
ric and some other mineral acids, a few sul])hates, 
alcohol and a few other chemicals, no other 
chemical, either heavy or fine, is manufactured 
in India. 

Fortunately the manufacture of ether and 
cfhloroform from alcohol has just commenced, but 
India still imports crores of rupees worth of 
chemicals and drugs every year. It is a matter 
for deep satisfaction that the manufacture of 
vaccines and sera which were wholly imported 
commodities from overseas a few years ago, has 
been well established in India, and with the 
advent of greater confidence in the indigenous 
products India expects to be self-supporting in 
these drugs within the near few years. Manufac- 
ture of alcoholic extracts from natural products 
and herbs has also made considerable progrers. 
What is wanted is the manufacture of chemicals, 
heavy and fine, both for industrial as well as 
medical purposes for which raw materials, special- 
ly for the manufacture of organic chemicals, 
exist in abundance in India. Roughly speaking, 
starch sugars, ammonium salts, acid fruits, saw 
dust, crude jietroleum, fats and oils, tea fluff, etc. 
form the main sources from which the alcohols, 
ether, chloroform, acetic, oxalic, citric and 
tartaric acids, urea, caffeine and their numerous 
derivatives, which form the great bulk of what 
are called aliphatic organic compounds, are 
manufactured by the a|)plication of chemical 
and bio-chemical processes. What are called 
aromatic organic compounds on the other hand 
have a common origin crude coal which 
yields products like benzene, toluene, xylene, 
carbolic acid, naphthalene, and anthracene 
by distillation, the tar again being obtained by 
the dry distillation of bituminous coal. Crores 
of rupees worth of such coal are annually con- 
verted into oclce at the pit-heads, by stack- 
burning with the result that enormous quantities 
of coal-tar and ammonia which could have 
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supplied India witli all her requirements of 
aromatic organic chemicals, dyes, perfumes and 
drugs and also of nitrogenous fertilisers in the 
shape of ammonium salts are being simply 
burnt out. In addition, enormous quantities of 
coal gas which would have supplied power of 
lakhs of horse-power are also being wasted. 
This pitiful waste of what otherwise would be 
very valuable potential wealth of India should at 
once be stopped by legislation, and all the 
available or at any rate the greater part of bitu- 
minous coal when converted into coke must be 
<lry-distilled, and coal-tar and ammonia must be 
utilised in the manufacture of organic clu?micalK 
and fertilisers and the coal-gas utilised in 
generating power. 

The manufacture of chemicals, specially 
organic chemicals, requires highly specialised 
technical and chemical skill which may be 
forthcoming from the large body of unemployed 
science graduates and undergraduates if necessary 
training is given to them in technological scSmols 
and colleges. The raw materials and scientific 
talents are certainly there, and what is wanted 
is the vision which will enable our countrymen 
to see things at their true perspective from the 
standpoint of the scientist and the industrialist 
and shape the country's policy accordingly. 
India can, and I hope shall, become so very 
conscious in the very near future of her poten- 
tialities in the matter of manufacture of 
chemicals from her abundant natural sources 
of raw materials that she shall be able not only 
to satisfy the major part of her own requirements 
but also export a large surplus as she is doing 
today in the matter of pig iron which slhe manu- 
factures on a huge scale from Indian raw 
materials. 

The third problem, inz., the problem of 
control of drugs is as important to the general 
imblie as the manufacture of those drugs, because 
ilistribution of spurious drugs must be stopped 
at all costs. In European countries various acts 
of legislature as well as State organisations exist 
which control distribution of drugs. In India 
the matter has been taken in hand only recently. 
The Drug Enquiry Committee presided over by 
Col. Chopra reported in 1931, and the Govern- 
ment of India has early this year passed a 
Drugs Act which seeks to control import, manu- 
facture and distribution of drugs. Provision 
has been made for a Central Drugs Technical 
Advisory Board and a Drugs Consultative 
Committee consisting of representatives of pro- 
vincial governments. It has further been 
proposed to establish a Central Drug Control 
laboratory for assaying both chemically and 
biologically drugs sent out to the market. A 


judicious mixture of chemists and pharmacolo- 
gists in the laboratory staff would be necessary 
to determine and report correctly on the purity 
and therapeutic efficiency of drugs. This is 
certainly a move in the right direction and the 
Government is sincerely to be congratulated for 
doing the right thing, though at a very late hour, 
and it is to be hoped that the public will now 
receive not only synthetic but natural drugs as 
well of the requisite purity. 


Manufacture in War Times 

The profits from ihe sale of proprietory and 
patented drugs are so large, sometimes being as 
high as five to ten times the cost price, that it 
w^ould pay to manufacture them even in India 
from impKirted chemicals. Germany has, unfor- 
tunately for the civilised world, virtually the 
world's monopoly of manufacture and sale of 
chemicals, dyes and drugs. Other countries have 
been and in fact are even now more or less 
retailers. This perfected chemical industry 
enables Germany to switch off her colossal 
dicmical industrial plants to the manufacture of 
munitions at once as soon as war breaks out 
periodically in Europe. The last European war 
made many countries resolve that they would 
make their countries free from German donjina- 
tion in the matter of chemical industries. The 
memory of nations, however, is proverbially 
short, and most of even the foremost nations 
again lapsed into the old mood of complacency 
and again began to import chemicals from 
Germany. The present war has again cut off 
supplies of chemicals, and laboratories, industries 
and the drug trade are suffering enormously on 
account of absence of the commonest chemicals. 
This appalling state of things has naturally 
become a matter of deep concern to the people 
as well as to the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments in India. Strenuous attempts are being 
made in all existing chemical factories, though 
with only very limited success, to manufacture 
as many chemicals and drugs as possible, and 
various Governments have established Industrial 
and Research Bureaus which are attempting to 
harness the scientific talents and resources of 
universities and chemical laboratories for re- 
search work in this connection. Co-operation 
between universities and colleges on the one hand, 
and industries on the other, has long been over- 
due in India, and if this dreadful war can bring 
at last this much-desired fusion it will at least 
provide an example, though perhaps a small one, 
of the old saying * good cometh out of evil/ 
They also say ‘adversity gives strange bed- 
fellows but universities and industries should 
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not be, though unfortunately have so long been, 
strange to each other, and the war has sought 
to bring them together as bed-fellows for the 
time being. But w‘hcn the war clouds have rol- 
led away let us all fervently hope that 
these two entities will continue to maintain the 
closest, almost Rotariari, fellowship for all time 


to come for the good of Indian industries in 
pneral and manufacture of chemicals and drugs 
in particular so that if and when, heaven forbid, 
the next war unfortunately visits the world after 
the usual intervening period the people of the 
world in general and of India in particular may 
not again be found unprepared. 


WHAT BENGAL CAN LEARN FROM ENGLAND’S SECONDARY 

EDUCATION SYSTEM 

By Miss MANORAMA BOSE, m.a., t.d. (London) 


iNTltODl C TTON 

Thb subject of Secondary Education is an 
important one. Secondary education in every 
country is concerned with education at a critical 
period of the nation^s future generation. On 
its successful organisation and development will 
depend the future of a nation. It may serve* 
to elevate or deteriorate a nation. It is the 
duty of every generation to be alert, to study 
the varying needs of the country, to be aware 
of all th(^ dangers that are taking place and to 
adapt its educational system accordingly so that 
the future generation may not grow up as mis- 
fits to society. 

SiocoNDAuy Education in England 
l^'t us s(*e liow secondary (’diiciition has 
dev(‘loj)ed in England and what advantage wc 
can lake of her experience. It would be unwise 
for any country to ignore the h'sson that can Ix’ 
learnt from the experiences of other countries. 
Secondary education as existing in England 
today is of very recent origin. It would not be 
incorrect to say that even as late as 1926 
secondary education in England was far from 
what it should have been and the* interpretation 
given to the term was much too narrow. Sweep- 
ing changes were recommended by the Hadow 
Commission that year. Secondary education as 
practist‘d in England in the 20th e-entury is quite 
different from what secondary education used 
to be before that. Tiie proverbial conservative- 
ness of England was responsible for the slowness 
with which she adapted herself to the increasing 
demand for secondary education but the changes 
that were taking place since the Industrial 
Revolution were so rapid that even ehe could 
not ignore them. 


What it 

The demand for education in England has 
come from the top. It was to supply the re- 
quirements of the Universities that Public 
Schools and Grammar Schools aimed at. The 
statutes of the .schools founded in the Ifitli and 
17th centuries indicate clearly that these 
schools were designed to prepare scholars to 
proceed to Ihe Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. These schools were thus from one 
IX)int of view vocational schools oriented toward> 
the Universities. Though these schools gradual- 
ly enridhed their curricula by including subjects 
other than Latin and Greek ihi^ continued to be 
feeders to the Universities. There was a large 
section of the middle and lower-middle classes 
who demanded more education for their children 
but could not afford to send them to the Public 
Schools and the Grammar Schools. They desired 
a more modern ^pe of education at a lower cost. 
Schools came iriffo existence to meet this demand 
but most of these schools based their curricula 
on tlie curricula of the Public Schools and Gram- 
mar Schools so as not to be inferior to them in 
any respect. The result has been the over- 
emphasis of classical subjects and the too 
academic character of the curricula. 

The academic type of secondary education 
has developed fairly satisfactorily m England 
and the curriculum in these schools has gradually 
been widened and subjects like Modern 
Languages, Modern History and Geography, 
Botany, Mathematics and the Science have been 
included. 

Why Change was Necessary 

No one can deny however that this type oi 
secondary education is intensely one-sided. I: 
aims towards preparing the pupils for the 
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University but eveiy secondary school pupil does 
not proceed to the University. If the secondary 
schools were to teach nothing but these subjects 
the education would be veiy unreal for most of 
the children and would be most unrelated to their 
future occupations. There would be no correla- 
tion between what they have letot and whal 
they are doing for their livelihood, and learning 
in school would have no significance for them. 
There would be no dignity of labour and 
children would come to regard their occupations 
as low and base and not fit subjects of instruc- 
tion at schools. School and industiy are different 
facets of a single society and the habit of mind 
which isolates them from each other is a habit 
io be overcome. Education fails in part of its 
aim, if it does not prepare children for a life of 
active labour and social co-opcjration. Though 
England was slow she was not blind to tliis fact. 
Individual attempts w^ere being constantly made 
to reorient the schools and subjects like 
Domestic Science, Needlework, Arts and Crafts, 
Music, Singing, Carpentry, Woodwork and 
Metal work, were gradually being included in 
the curricula of the secondary schools. More 
and more schools of this type began to come 
into existence^ and the Board of Education 
could not altogether ignore this great demand 
that had grown up in the country not only for 
secondary education but secondary education of 
a l(‘.«s academic type. 

The Aititude of the Board of Education 

The Board of Education in their report for 
1912-13 stated that they were prepared in suit- 
able cases to approve schemes of instruction 
which vary considerably from that of the normal 
secondary school with the object of developing 
interest in and capacity for the occupations, 
wdiether rural, industrial or commercial, which 
the majority of pupils are likely to take up. 

Amongst the general public in England there 
was spreading increasingly the conviction that 
even the general education of boys and girls 
would gain in effectiveness if their work at 
school were to some extent brought into direct 
connexion with their probable occupations in 
after life. Various experiments had been made 
in this direction by private individuals and 
when the approval of the Board became neces- 
sary the Board could no longer i^ore the public 
demand. The Board then pointed out that 
secondary schools had a two-fold function — one 
was to prepare pupils for University education 
and the other was to give full time education to 
those who would later proceed to posts in public 
ofSces, commercial houses, and manufactories, 
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or enter upon such occupations as farming and 
retail trade. 

What Secondary Education Should Mean 

This teaches us an important lesson which 
we must not ignore. Our secondary schools are 
all of one type aiming at preparing pupils for 
academic education. We need to give a more 
practical bias to our schools so that we may be 
able to turn out pupils suited for their occupa- 
tions and those who would be able to take an 
intelligent interest in their work. These schools 
should be adapted to the particular needs and 
requirements of their res|>ectivc areas and 
accordingly some would have an agricultural 
bias, some an industrial bias and some a com- 
mercial bias. The childrt;n should be allowed to 
follow their own bent in life instead of all being 
obliged to aim towards University education. 
It is not being suggesU'd that these secondaiy 
schools should bo converted into Technical 
Schools, Commercial Schools, or Agricultural 
Schools of varying types but that they s'hould 
pave the way to those institutions where accord- 
ing to their tastes and abilities the pupils will 
proceed later for specialisation. 

The history of the development of secondary 
education in England s^hows us that secondary 
education does not mean only an academic 
education. We arc repeating the same mistake 
here and the result has been the large scale 
jmxliiction of University Arts and Science gra- 
duates a(*conii>ani(‘d by the necessary evil of 
un(an})]oyment. There is a great diiniand for 
qualified men in India for agriculture, industTy 
and commerce and as a result these have not 
develope*! to the extent possible in India. We 
are faced with the paradox of too much supply 
of one kind of labour and too little of the other. 
The only remedy would bo to give equal impor- 
tanee to all kinds of education, whether academic, 
agricultural, industrial or commercial and each 
child should be guided along the avenue that 
best suits his tastes and abilities. From tihe 
secondary schools the pupils could then proceed 
to Arts and Science Colleges, Technical Colleges 
or Commercial Colleges, Agricultural Colleges or 
Domestic Science Colleges. 

How England Solved the Problem 

Sporadic attempts had been made in this 
direction in England ever since it became a 
popular practice amongst the guardians to keep 
their children in schools for a longer period. It 
was soon realised that the tastes and abilities 
of all children were not alike and it would be 
a sheer waste of time and energy of the teacher 
as well as the taught if every child was given 
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the same type of education regardless of his 
tastes and requirements. Different types of 
schools began to be started and were known as 
post-primary schools to distinguish them from 
the then existing secondary schools which were 
regarded as schools preparing their pupils for 
the Universities. The result was a varying type 
of post-primary schools giving education to 
children between the ages of 11 and 15. 

Fuether Chanoks Recommended by the 
Hadow Commission 

It was soon realised that it was necessary 
to introduce order into this chaos and so a 
special Commission was appointed in England 
by the Board of Education in 1924. The report 
of this Corniriission, knowji i)()pularly as llie 
Hadow Report, was published in i926. It 
rcceivc^d the universal approval of the country 
and ever since tljen alttiinpts are being made to 
give effect to its recommendations, the most 
important of Which was that all education after 
the age of 11 should be regarded as secondary" 
education and that there should be two types 
of secondary schools — Grammar Schools and 
Modern Schools. 

The curriculum in the Grammar Schools 
should be predominantly of a literary or scienti- 
fic character and the Modern Schools should give 
a practical bias to the curriculum in the third 
or fourth year of the course paying due n^gard 
to the capacities of the pupils and to the local 
environment. There was nothing new in this 
recommendation. Schools of both these types 
were already funciioning in England. All that 
the Hadow Report proposed to do was to change 
the nomenclature of the schools and to give to 
the term secondary its correct interpretation. 
Its other recommendations were important and 
far-reaching but we shall not discuss them today 
as they are beyond our scope. Reference will 
only be made to the fact that the Hadow Com- 
mission also recommended that secondary 
education as understood by them should become 
universal and all normal children should go 
forward to some form of post-priinaiy’' education. 
Effect has not yet been given to all the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. England has 
always been slow in introducing changes how- 
ever necessary they may be, but nevertheless we 
must realise that if the demand for secondary 
education liad not come from the people the 
Hadow Commissi(ni would never have been 
appointed and the Hadow report would not have 
been in existence today. 

What We Could Do 

It is for us to create a demand for secondary 
education with a practical bias and set an 


example by starting such schools with the help 
of private effort and then like the Board of 
Education in England the Education Depart- 
ment in Bengal will also have to recognise the 
public demand and come in to supplement and 
co-ordinate private efforts. Let us not follow 
the beaten track. Every new school that is 
started in the province has been like every other 
school and this has made education so st(*ri‘ 0 - 
typed. Instead of over-loading our children with 
inert ideas let us teach them to use these ideas. 
Education is the acquisition of the art of the 
utilisation of knowledge. Scraps of in^rmation 
have nothing to do with it. The most well- 
informed person is the most useless bore on 
God's earth. Every child must know what use 
he has of the knowledge that he is acquiring and 
that is why it is necessary to link his educatioi'. 
to his occupation in life.' The one can not be 
separated from the other. It is not suggested 
here that specialised education should be given 
in these secondary schools. Far from it, too 
early specialisation is dangerous as that is apt 
to narrow^ the vision of the child and his breadth 
of outlook on life. These secondary schools 
must not by any means approach on the sphere 
of Teehnical Schools. We have already seen 
that a secondary school deals with a child 
between the ages of 11 and 15 or 16 and it is too 
early for a child to specialise then. During this 
T>eriod the child requires a more general educa- 
tion and all that is suggested here is this that 
this general education should be given a certain 
bias throughout so that the child may be able 
to connect all that he learns with what he secs 
and dt)e8. This would create in him a real 
interest in life and in what he learns. 

The Question of Finance 

It cannot be denied that for the develop- 
ment of education in any country funds are 
necessary and without money no new experi- 
ments can be tried and no deviation can be made 
from the establis'hed path. If the public 
exchequer fails to supply the demand must the 
education of that country remain standstill ? 
This is what has happened to us. While we 
have been fighting for more money for education 
we have done little towards trying to raise funds 
from private individuals and the result has been 
the sad neglect and the consequent under- 
development of education in our country. 

How England Solved the Problem 

We have an important lesson to learn from 
England in this direction. Education in England 
has been somewhat unique, its salient peculiari- 
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ty being the part played and still being played 
by private enterprise and voluntary associations 
in its development. In almost every department 
of education tihe endeavour of private persons 
or bodies has preceded public undertaking. Ward 
in his Hitory of the Educatimal System oj 
England and Wales has laid particular stresf* 
on this point. He says that 

“ the elementary school is in origin as the child of 
individual effort and pious endowment as the ‘public 
school.’ The important field of adult education, only 
fully opened up in the present generation, is being 
vigorously tilled by voluntfiry bodies, however much it 
may gain from the fertilisation of public grants. Many 
technical schools and i)olytechnics have been mechanics’ 
institutes founded by missionaiy effort; schools for the 
deaf and blind were of a philanthropic character and 
many of them remain so, the first nursery schools took 
root outside the ])ublic system; the ragged acliools pre- 
ceded the evening continuation schools, and so on.” 

This shows how much private enterprise and 
voluntaiy effort have contributed towards the 
development of education in England. The 
public body there has come in to supplement and 
(!0-ordinate education and there is no reason why 
we cannot do the same in 'India. 

There should also be an edueation cess to 
be colkictcd by local bodies and every individual 
should contribute according to 'his ability at a 
certain rate per rupee as is done in England, 
where every ratepayer contributes for the 
development of education in his area at a certain 
rate per pound. He regards this as necessary just 
as luj regards all his other contributions as 
necessary. This will solve the financial question 
to a certain extent and then the Government 
Department can be prevailed upon to give grants 
to supplement the development of education in 
the country. 

So much for what is implied by secondary 
education, the types we should aim at and how 
we can solve the question of fipance. Now wt 
shall just touch on the point as to who should be 
the authority responsible for secondary education 
in Bengal. 

The Education Authorities in England 

In England secondary education is mostly 
in the hands of Local Education Authorities 
commonly known as L.E.A.S. It is provided 
through and by local authorities and so is able 
to secure diversity, experiment and even an 
element of competition. But there is supervision 
as well by the Board of Education which is the 
central authority. 

The Board op Education 

We may pause here for a moment to 

consider what this Board of Education really 


is. Very few of us know that its title is some- 
thing of a misnomer. The President of the Board 
of Mucation is often referred to as the Minister 
of Education and that is what he really is. He 
is of Cabinet rank and is responsible to Parlia- 
ment for all that is being done in the name of 
the Board. The Board never meets as a Board, 
nor are the members of it consulted individually 
as such when an important decision is to be 
taken. The President with his second-in- 
command, the Parliamentary Secretary, and the 
staff of civil servants in tlie E<lucation Office 
are commonly regarded as the Board. It is 
a carefully organised department like title 
Department of Education in Bengal. The duty 
of the Board, as laid down by the Board of 
Education Act of 1899, is the superintendence of 
matters relating to Education in England and 
Wales. Put more concretely this is held to mean 
that the Board must see that tlie duties laid upon 
the Iv.E.A.s by various Acts of Parliament are 
duly fulfilled, and that Parliamentary grants 
are duly distributed. Superintendence then is 
the main policy of the Board. InefiSciency is 
thus checked and laggard authorities are kept 
upto the mark. The L.E.A.s are to provide for 
ihe progressive development and comprehensive 
organisation in respect of their areas and they 
arc to submit schemes to show the mode in which 
their duties and powers are to be performed and 
exercised. 

The L. E. A.s 

These L.E.A.s are representative bodies 
elected by the ratejpayers of their respective 
areas. As these councils are large bodies elected 
mostly on party lines without reference to 
matters of education, smaller committees have 
to be appointed for educational matters. These 
are known as ‘ education committees ^ and each 
may rightly be called a Board of Education as 
it is responsible for education in its area. These 
edueation committees co-opt as members men and 
women who have a knowledge of education and 
are interested in it. The most important member 
of the committee is the Chairman who is elected 
annually and is a man of influence in the locality. 
These Chairmans are all honorary workers in 
spite of the fact that the work is very absorbing 
and entails wholetimc employment.* They are 
not necessarily men of high scholastic attain- 
ments but they are sincere enthusiasts and 
unflagging workers. Every Education Committee 
has its staff of paid officials the principal one 
being known usually as the Director of Educa- 
tion. Both Chairman and official are in constant 
touch with the Board and this close connection 
between the L.E.A. and the Board has consi- 
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derable itiiluence on the policy of the Board 

itself. 

What Bbnqal Gould Do 

The English system of education is a mean 
between the two ejrtrcmes of a centralised system 
of education and a decentralised system. This 
secures elasticity, initiative, experiment and 
variety on tlie one hand and efficiency and high 
standard of instruction due to competition on 
the other. The disadvantAges of the one type 
are thus neutralised by the advantages of the 
other. 

There is no reason why in Bengal the 
Corporations, Municipalities, District and Local 
Boards cannot take charge of education in their 
respective areas. I^et them levy An education 
cess on the raUspayers and spend that money 
on education. They could have their own 
education committees similar to those of the 
L.E.A.s in England and function like Board <>) 
Education in their respective areas. They could 
enlist the co-operation of those interested in 
education and with their help and support foster 
its development. The Government Department 
of Education as it exists today could take upon 
itself the functions of the Board of Education 
in England and supervise their work. 

These local bodies would perhaps hesitate 
as they have no legal right to take charge of 
education in their areas. ' The same was the 
position in England prior to 1902, but that did 
not deter enterprising Sdhool Boards from pro- 
viding anything more than elementarj' education. 
The School Boards carried on with experiments 
in their areas, and spent rates illegally on 
educating children on lines not provided for in 
the Code. This letl to the famous Cockerton 
.Fudgment in 1901 and if the Board of Education 
had not intervened in time all the merabei-s of 
the School Boards would have been held up for 
defalcation of funds. This shows the great risk 
the School Boards had run by their decision but 
they were willing to make sacrifices for the good 
of the future generation. They proved that 
amongst the people there was a greater demand 
for more education which could no longer be 
ignored and this led to the passing of the famous 
Education Act in 1902 which marked a very 
important stage in the development of a national 
system of education. 

Conclusion 

Before closing this discourse some reference 
should be made to the part played Iw school 
in society and consequently by the teachers. 
As teachers it is their duty to have a clear 


conception of their part in the national system 
of education and the great responsibility they 
have. The nature of the future generation 
depends to a very great extent on the teachers 
wtio will have failed in their duty if their 
products prove to be misfits to society. The 
education system in the province is by no means 
what it should be but we should not resign our- 
selves to our fate and make no attempt to make 
good use of the great influence that we have on 
the children. We are all involved in a vicious 
circle and the best we can do is to make the 
best of a bad job. 

Every school has an important function to 
perform. It is the means by which the nation’s 
life is maintained in its integrity from genera- 
tion to generation. If we realise this we shall 
realise the important part the teachers have to 
play. A community has everything to gain from 
the free growth of individuality among it^ 
potential citizens. A school must foster that 
growth and help every boy and girl to achieve 
the highest degree of individual development of 
which he or she is capable. For this reason it 
is necessary that every school must retain its 
freedom as otherwise the freedom of the indivi- 
dual citizen is likely to be in peril. The English 
compromise between State regulation and 
freedom of teaching should be the ideal to aim 
at. Schools in England enjoy a special privilege. 
They arc free to draw up their own syllabuses, 
frame their own curriculum and select their own 
text books. Undue interference by the State is 
dangerous. As the Spens Report says there is 
always the chance of the State 

“ turning tlic schools and the teachers into mere instru- 
ments of its policifis. vehicles for the dissemination of 
the ideas it approves, and means for excluding from the 
minds of the young all ideas of which it disapproves.” 

This would be a dangerous policy and 
as teachers it is our duty to guard against 
it if we can. In India the practice has 
been different. The teachers have had no freedom 
in the drawing up of the syllabuses ^nd the 
choosing of the text books but let us not despair 
because of that. There is still a good deal they 
might do in improving the methods of teaching, 
and thus make the best of a bad job. Studies 
of the ordinary secondary school should be 
brougfht into closer contact than at present with 
the practical affairs of life. Sound teaching must 
be based upon the pupil’s interest. The child’s 
iwwer of acquiring knowledge depends largely 
upon his experiences and this then should be 
their starting point in teaching as it is the only 
way in which the child’s interests may be rousea. 
It is recognised today that he learns best who 
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learns with interest and with a purpose. The 
recent experiments on Psychology have revolu- 
tionised teaching methods in the West to a ver^*^ 
great extent. P^chology will play a greater 
[>art in education in future and we cannot afford 
to neglect the psychology of tihe children we arc 
dealing with. The teachers should keep thein- 
.selves acquainted with all the new experiments 
in Psychology and keep themselves abreast of 
all the now methods of teaching. They should 
demand refresher courses for themselves and 
m)t forget that they never care to learn. 

It will not be out of place here to conclude 
with what Cyril Norwood in his English 
EducdiionuL Sysiem has to say about th(i 
teacher and the teadhing profession in England 
as it will be a source of inspiration to all those 


who have the honour of being members of that 
noble profession. He shows there bas been great 
progress in England in two ways. 

^"The old aloofness of the teacher and the old 
hostility or indifference of the taught have disappeared. 
Whether it be tlie tutor in the University, or the 
secondary teacher in schools ancient or new, or the 
elementary teacher in city or village, it is true that the 
spirit of the relationship between teacher and taught 
has changed for the better : the teacher tries to be the 
friend, philosopher, and guide of his pupils. Secondly, 
slowly, as the national system of education takes shape, 
there emerges a sense of unity throughout the whole 
teaching profoasion, a self-consciousness of high vocation 
which may be capable of great things. The profession 
begins to ft>el that in every part of it it is engaged in 
the national service which is most vital of all, the 
creation of an educated democtracy such as the wona 
has not yet seen.” 
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Notwithstanding opposition, a moderate 
introduction of birth-control is justified in 
consideration of the country’s economic handicap 
iioverning juvenile education. Physical and 
mental efficiency is of paramount necessity on the 
part of the parents and to this end a family 
should be as limited as possible, so as to be 
loramensurate with its financial standard. 
Without laying any rigid rule for family-limita- 
lion, more than one child may be said to be 
essential at the minimum, because the ‘ only 
«‘hild ’ has frequent handicaps and never gets 
real opportunities of attaining to its mature 
faculties. Talking of the maximum standard,’ 
.1 family should be as big as its resources permit 
Ilf a good education and comfort which will make 
and keep the child fit at the very start of life. 
In both cases, parental health is indispensable 
in bringing up children, as we often find 
that mothers who bear many children and arc 
consequently jaded and sickly, can only 
give their attention to the first three or four 
l)abies, at the risk of the last child. The most im- 
portant of all duties of parents is to have children 
in their prime of life, so that they may train 
t hem when they are in possession of full physical 
and mental vigour. And it is simultaneously 
necessary that the difference in the age of children 
should not be very great, so that I3iey may grow 
up in regular companionship, sharing eadh other’s 
interests, which marks the early initiation of 


team-spirit in the family. As no definite rule 
can be prescribed in this case, two to three years 
of difference in age may be called ideal. 

Emotion All Maladjustments 

The early duty of both parents and school- 
masters is to safeguard children from sudden 
emotional outbursts and teach them self-control. 
Noise and naughtiness which are indispensable 
to the growth of children have got to be endured 
with cheer and patience, since it is no easy task 
to rear the young folk. Momentarj' and 
abrupt irritability leading to simultaneous 
punishment is not the right procedure. A com- 
mon folly is often committed by ill-tempered 
parents, w’hcn they ruthlessly repress all childish 
romance and natural playfulness on the ground 
of their interfering with their engagements or 
business. Such an attitude checks down at every 
stage children’s faculties and stunt their growth 
which results in the expression of psychoneurosis 
in later life, especially in boyhood. .Too much 
cuddling or petting an youngster, a mistake 
which mothers are apt to commit, is destructive 
in its nature, in so far as the child is plastic and 
this incessant laiiance to its senses rapidly in- 
culcates sensuousness and an atmosphere of 
unreality. 

The problem of juvenile discipline is a 
difficult one to deal with. Corporal punishments 
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inflicted more than once for one particular act 
of ignorance is sheer injustice which the tender 
brain can neither forget, nor tolerate. The young 
victim in such cases labours under a con- 

flict and not being able to satisfy the injudicious 
demands of a harsh parent or master, finds no 
other alternative but to revolt and declare civil 
war. I treated some children who were Cubs in 
the Boy Scouts Movement in Scotland, where 
undue parental handling had come to grief in the 
attempt at controlling the unruly character of 
children who had cultivated a spirit of dis- 
honesty, vindictiveness, jealousy and bullying. 
The degree of physical punishment often over- 
stepKS tile boundary mark, so much so that 

tender folly is never totally pardoned. The 
inferiority (•.om])Iex and s(df-conseiousness of boy- 
hood days are th(‘ results of parental bullying 
and repression in childhood. All children without 
exception have the same impulses and emotion*? 
in an immature form, and are, within 
the limits of decorum, (‘ii titled to express 

them just like the grown-ups. And if ch(‘si‘ 

sentiments are suppressed by acts of Spartan 
harshness, the stunted growth of their mind will 
be commensurate with the proportion of repn s- 
sion. Parents should first learn the art of fair 
play in respect of their defenceless children. 

How should a trainer act in these circums- 
tances ? Tactfulness plus patience can prevent 
many breaches of discipline from being rt'peated. 
Negative instniction should be avoided. For 
instance the antique system of ‘ Doirt squeeze 
the rabbit ^ is now replaced by the more practi- 
cable instruction like * If you squeeze the rabbit, 
it will swoon.’ When however, a reasonable 
instruction fails, another more intelligent effort 
is essential to bring round the youngster but 
when there is absolutely no response to this, the 
third measure should take the shape of fair 
sternness but not suddenly. Such Spartan 
measures are found to be unnecessary in most 
cases, since the child responds to all reasonable 
propositions. Parents and teachers who cannot 
answer a child’s natural inquisitiveness and 
curiosity, should be at least honest in their 
answer and acknowledge their lack of knowledge 
instead of being evasive in their attitude. And 
answers to .these questions should be supplied as 
soon as possible. It often occurs that while 
elderly people advise children against a certain 
act of misconduct, they themselves commit it but 
refuse to acknowledge it. Children who are 
naturally shrewd cannot be fooled by such a 

coritradictory ntUtuflf*. In fact trawer’S of 

children should not be detected by the latter in 
0keir misctjuduct. 


Pbizes in Training 

In primary schools in Rome a promise of 
prizes and rewards for the advancement of social 
and educational discipline is a common principle 
of training. Promises are made with extreme 
caution so that fulfilment is practicable 
and are made in rare cases. At the eml 
of each quarter, several prizes in the 
shape of excellent books and sports materials are 
distributed among children in competitive tests. 
This system is introduced to replace the old 
habit of thrashing for discipline, and it hats 
worked marvellously. Pocket-money and sweet- 
meats are given away in some cases but not 
too often, in order to check the grow^th of avarice 
right from the very beginning of training. It is 
unwise to resort to the two extremes of training ; 
too much severity, impro])riety of talk and ruth- 
Icssness are as bad as the other extreme of 
leniancy and affection. A middle course of 
instruction is sure to benefit children. P^ize^ 
therefore should be neither too niggardly, no!' 
.superfluous. And the prize promised for a certain 
grade of progress should be awarded withoui 
abeyance. It is customary in some parts of 
England to promise prizes by making studiec, 
sports and etiquette as compulsory and obliga- 
toiy subjects, which is a serious error. TIk 
pupil should get into his head first of all that in 
obeying his trainer he is not favouring him in 
any way but doing his duty ; and the observance 
of the law is not obligatory but a neee^ssity that 
fetches him the promised prize. 

What of Punisitmrnt ? 

(’hildren who, without being severely re- 
pressed, are yet made to recognisi' that the rulch 
of seliool and home life are to be observed and 
a violation of these is sure to receive a propor- 
tionate punishment, reach their boyhood and 
girlhood with a sense of solf-disdipline and 
rarely go astray. When reasonable anti 
sympathetic instruction fails (but this is very 
rare) , punishment in some mild form is necessaiy 
and it calls forth the genius of the trainer to 
decide upon a sensible and just measure of 
punishment for his disciple’s disobedience. 
Corporal punishment which was frequently 
inflicted on scliool children before, has been con- 
demned as cruel and unnecessary. There was a 
time when children at school were wont to be 
arrested like thieves and made to stand in 
corners on one leg for hours, ordered to gaze at 
the STotmd lot mote than an horn, handcnfte^l 

and lefc^chained, forbidden to leave the bouse for 
a. certain number of days, — ^a custom which wa.*^ 
as pen-erse in English schools as it was ruthless. 
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Iji some cases the poor victims had to fast and 
forego more than one meal. Such hard penances 
have given rise to psye'honeurosis and are respon- 
sible for many of the physical deformities in 
later life. Even in certain places i)i the 
Highlands of Scotland, guilty children ai e shut 
up in dark rooms, made to take a 'salt mug and 
refused admittance indoors for a part of the 
night. Even today old women arc appoinUal in 
Scotch Highlands to relate hideous stories to 
children and who insil into them abnormal and 
groundless fears by the narration of inhuman 
tales like the ‘Black Riding Wood.’ Children 
terrorised with the threats of devils and wizards 
arc apt to become neurotic and nervous in aftta’ 
life. 

All brutal physical punishments therefore 
sliould be guarded against especially in child- 
hood which is a highly impressionable stage of 
life. Even a non-physical measure should not 
be continued for a long time and this should 
never hv inflicted for huitiiliation. Once 
:i child is punished, never again should a 
a reference be made to it and the incident 
he closed once and for all. Brutal physical 
torture was common in primary schools even two 
decades ago, and I still remember a teacher who 
caught hold of my ears and lifted me a foot 
above the ground, — a punishment which wounded 
my ear whose troubh; lasted a decade. If and 
when a cane is handled in exceptional circums- 
tances, the master’s facial exprc.ssion should be 
serious but great caution should be taken that 
«uch punishment does not injure the semsitive' 
and delicate parts of the body. In fact, all long- 
drawn-out physical and non-physical punish- 
ments are injurious and produce a revolting 
.ittitude in the pupil. 

Physical Attention 

Childhood is the exact stage when a child 
needs proper care in regard to his physical con- 
dition and diet. The parental and scholastic 


indifference in this respect lias made many a 
child cripi)les and a physical wrecks. Some of 
the common deformities that are transfewed to 
the progeny from sickly parents arc round- 
shoulders, knock-knees, weak lungs and the like 
which call for correction. Often, the untidy, 
uncomfortable clothing wrapped on childrei. 
gives rise to many an ailment. A primary 
curative physical culture course is indispensable 
under this circumstance, A programme of daily 
bath, diet at regular hours and timely sleep 
should be prescribed for the child’s guidance. 
Daily sun-bath just after sunrise has been found 
to be excellent for all unliealthy and healtliy 
children; an all ])arts of the body should 
be bathed in the sun’s early rays for not 
more than ten minutes. During tlio teething 
period, when children are susceptible to diges- 
tive disorders, they arc carelessly ignored. At 
this stage, the use of calcium tablets that 
strengthen and build the structure of teeth in a 
shapely formation, should be made an importam 
liabit. The next factor for attention is the diet, 
which should be so arranged as to supplement 
the deficiency of bone-development; and when 
a child is able to chew, ftiod providing vitamins 
should be selected in Ihe diet i;)rogrammc. The 
resources of sunshine and fresh air have a 
a remarkable bearing on physical up-building 
and these have to be taken advantage of in as 
abundant a degree as necessary. Mouth- 
breathing should be replaced by correct nasal- 
breathing. Thumb-sucking which is an 
outstanding trait in all children is derogatory to 
health and can be prevented by directing the 
child’s attention to some other interesting 
objects like the psychological toy.s, which not only 
equip the child with a sense of discipline but 
contribute to his mental efficiency and smartness. 
It is the urgent duty of all parents and teachers 
to make physical education an indispensable 
.subject of juvenile education, which will prepare 
the younger generation to fight the battle of life 
with courage and confidence. 



ROMANTIC TRAGEDIES OF RURAL PANJAB 

By KHWAJA MUSHTAQ AHMAD 


Lend yotir ear# to tlie inuniiurings of a young 
Panjabi villager, happily treading his homeward 
path at sunset. Perchance you may hear- him 
musing sojue such lines, which originally form 
a i>art of a long story of romantic love : 

Sada na hctghan bulbul bole, 

Sada na bagh baharan; 

Sada na raj khttshi dc honde, 

Soda na majlis yoran.'* 

1'hc nighlingalr is not always singing in the garden, 
The garden is not always in bloom; 

Happiness does not always reign, 

Friends jire not always in session.” 

There are many such poetic fragments which 
abound in the rustic world — ^not necessarily in 
writing but inscribed in the heart of every 
villager. 

These fragments servt* him only when he 
is alone, himself a fragment in the world. But 
when in wintry nights the villagers sit round 
the blazing logs of wood, tlui whole tale is told 
by an cxf>ert narrator in verse. A Iwakkah is 
passed from hand to hand so that each one of 
the audience may enjoy a puff of smoke . Then, 
having blocked the right car by the palm of 
his right hand the narrator begins the story; and 
in his shrill and piercing voice are dissolved the 
tiny worries of the village folk who listen agape 
to the miseries and joys of hapless love. 

These love stories generally deal with a 
pair of ardent lovers whose love is impeded by 
unhappy circumstances. But the lovers are 
rugged and strong-willed; and the tragedy is 
enhanced by the fact that they choose to remain 
undaunted to the end. The setting of these rustic 
tales may, without exaggeration, be compared to 
the setting which provides a suggestive back- 
ground to the drama of human emotions in the 
plays of Synge. There is, for example, the same 
fury of the elements. TTiere is lightning and 
thunder. The river is mighty and terrific in the 
grip of a storm. 

To name but a few of these stories one may 
mention Hir and Ranjha, Suesie Punnoo, and 
Mirza Sahiban. There is another story tvhich 
moves the listeners in the same way as Romeo 
and Juliet, and ia like this Shakesperian master- 
piece in its theme. This is the tragedy of Sohni 
and Mahiwal. 


Sohni and Mahiw.\t. 

The hero of this tragedy is Mahiwal, tin 
only son of his rich parents. The heroine Sohni 
(Le,, Beautiful) is the handsome daughter of a 
polt(‘r at Gujerat, and “ the whole world burns 
with the flame of her beauty.’* 

Mahiwal comes to Gujerat for an excursion. 
One day as he goes to the market to see thr 
world-famous pottery of Gujerat, he secs a 
gluira (Le. a pitcher) with excellent artistic 
designs. He is led to enquire about the maker 
and is informed that the person is none else but 
the well-known capturer of hearts,** the beauti- 
ful Sohni. Then follows a visit to Sohni*s house. 
At one glance the two are enamoured of each 
other; and, we are told, their hearts are “ flooded 
with love.** A lively conversation takes place 
in which all the suggestions are made in a very 
subtle way. For example, when Mahiwal ask^ 
Sohni, '^Who are you?** she replies playfully., 
I will not tell you that I am Sohni *^ 

Cupid secures a victojy and Mahiwal finds 
it difficult to leave Gujerat. Along with lli^ 
retinue he encamps on the other bank of the rivei 
Chenab — ^there to stay on for an indefinite period 
as a “ prisoner of 1ov(‘.** Evciy night Sohni 
leaves her house secretly to visit Mahiwal 
whom she meets after crossing the river Chenab 
by means of a pitcher — •which serves the purpose 
of a float even today. 

This goes on night after night until the fatal 
hour arrives and the secret is discovered. Sohni 
is married to some one else with a view to put 
an end to the scandal. But the impulse of love 
is not vanquished and the secret meetings conti- 
nue unabated. 

At last; the device by which Sohni crosses the 
river every night is discovered. One night a 
jealous maid manages to put her in possession of 
a pitcher which is made of soft clay and which 
must collapse in water. Sohni, as usual, sets 
forth on her love errand without examining the 
pitcher, which collapses in mid-steam and she is 
drowned. Mahiwal awaits the arrival of the 
fair one with passionate anxiety. When all hopes 
vanish, he suspects a mishap and rushes to the 
river. 

The last scgies are heart-rending. Mahiwal 
sees the lovely but lifeless body of Sohni float- 
ing on the surface. There is thunder and 
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and llie river Clienab is heavily flooded. 
The hapless lover jumps into the river and his 
body floats side by side with that of Sohni. 

Thus ends the tragedy of tw-o lovers who 
are separated by man. But, to (he great consola- 
tion of his sentimental listimers, the narrator 
celebrates the triuuipli of love by suggesting 
that the lovers will have ^‘eternal union in the 
heavens.” 

llitt AN1> KAaNMH.V 

This is the story of the young and beautiiui 
H'anjha wdio is forced to leave his native village 
due to fratricidal jealousy. During his wander- 
ings Raiijha meets the Five Firs (Spiritual 
Leaders) who reveal to him that he is destines 1 
to bo married to the beautiful Hir. daiightej- 
of Mahar Ghuchak. Aftei* some rambles iu 
meets the fair one; and love with all its intensity 
i begins at, first sight. Hir recommends him t(» 
her father to b(‘ tak(jn up as a kec'per of buffaloes 
in his fertile river island. Mahar Chuchak 
readily agrees to this; and thus the lovers get 
an opportunity of meeting each other frequently. 

Tlieir love, how-ever, does not remain a 
secret for long. A whisper goes round the 
village and reaches tlu? ears of Mahar Ghuchak, 
who sets forth to inve.stigaU^ the truth. The 
village Kazi (priest) is summoned so that he 
may bring Hir to the right path by giving her 
religious admonitions. Threats of Hell which 
t.h(‘ Kazi hurls upon 'her do not appease (he infa- 
lualed Hir, who replies indignantly : 

The rain.-4 of July hwoU the river to flood 

And banks and barriers are carried away; 

Aa deep and lawless in my own hc^art’e blood 

Flows (lie torrent of lovt? — 

Can you check it with words or with argurnents 
stay?” 

fciceing that nothing avails, Mahar Chuchak 
sends a message to the chief of the Kherra tribe 
that he should come and mar^ Hir. Thus the 
marriage i)roces8ion arrives in spiti* of Hir*s 
remonstrances. She is forced into a palki 
(palanquin) and the bridegroom makes prepara- 
tions to take her away. But heavenly help 
arrives just in time. No one is able to lift the 
palki, and all stand amazed at this miracle. I^o ! 
another palki descends from heaven in which 
Ranjha takes his seat; and then two beautiful 
angles lift the tw^o palkis and vanish heaven- 
wawis. 


The Naiiratv)R 

More interesting than the (ales is the method 
of narration. The clever narrator adds to the 
intensity of the stoiy^ by making suitable ges- 
tures. With their knees rnfolded in the arms 
the audience listen w’ith dowmoast eye.s and with 
a heart completely enthralled by the romantic 
(‘pisode. 

As the narrator goes on, silence reigns 
supreme in the assembly — except, perhaps, for 
the itinerant noise produced by the hookkah or 
the ci-acking of a piece of burning wood. Then 
i.<, how^iver, a radiant glow on the faces of the* 
rustic listeners as the narrator comes to some 
versos which vitalise their memories with an 
iinag<5 of rustic beauty : — 

“ The rings :idoming her duinly ears 

Are rivals for the? toss of her head 

Aa tliej* twinkle like starlings — ^whiter than 

Buds of jessamine lier teeth — what masterly hand 

Fashioned her flower like grace?'* 

Such lines evoke a most passionate response* 
from the audience. There is an abrupt relapse 
in the high seriousness of the tragedy. The 
hitherto immovable heads begin to swing like a 
pendulum as a mark of applause; and one realises 
that these simple folk are as sensitive to visions 
of Beauty as, perhaps, Keats. 

In such intervals of joyous outbrust the 
narrator avails himself of the opportunity of 
having a puff or two of smoke. Then he resumes 
the story ; and slowly but effectively he recreates 
tlie original tragic atmosphere. There is thus a 
sudden change in the smiling faces when h(' 
narraU'S about the pangs of love ; 

Ati the hoIe.v in n aw tiic stars above 

Ho many in nninhrT thi* pangs of love.** 

These tales have a deep significance 
for the villagers. They do not think of them 
as romances of the past; and they have no 
reason to do so. The devastating wars and 
revolutions of time have not changed their out- 
look. Thus they are in no way different from 
the characters depicted in these tragedies of a 
distant past. Their conceptions of love and 
beauty have the same elemental vigour. They 
regard the events of these stories as events which 
have happened, are happening, and* will go on 
happening till the '‘end of the wwld. ” 
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THE BENGAL SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL 

Some Broader Ihsuca 

By BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, m.a. 


In the course of u lecture ticlivered in connection 
with West Bengal Education Week held in the 
last week of January in the Hooghly Mohsin 
College, Dr. W. A. Jenkins remarked : 

“ The first requisite of an efficient school was efh- 
cient teaching by a qualified and satisfied body of 
teachera. The speaker considered that salaries of Its. 60 
rising to Rs. 100, and Rs. 100 rising to Rs. 150 were 
reasonable for teachers and headmasters. In Madras, 
which was educationally a iTOgrcssivc province, there 
were 302 high schools; Bengal had 1,300. Average stu- 
dents in Madriis schools were 462, in Bengal 261. In 
Bengal, the average expenditure of a high school was 
R-*. 840, in Madras Rs. 1,784, in Bombay, Rs. 2,001. If 
Madras could do with 392 high s(4iools th<?rc was no 
reason w'hy Bengal could not do with fewer higher schools 
than at present. Bengal’s figure, however, was too high. 
Teachers in Bengal received on an average Rs. 30 a 
month. 

Replying to questions by several delegates. Dr. 
Jenkins said that the question of uuemployment did not 
ari.'fe, Is’o school should be destroyed, but the status of 
some should be altered.”'— (iSta/.m/za7?., 1st February, 

mi). 

Too Many Inshtutions in Bengal ? 

The comparisons made by Dr. Jenkins, 
though apparently convincing, are not really 
based on sound logic. Conditions in Bengal 
and tliose in Madras or Bombay arc not properly 
comparable at least for three reasons. First, (he 
educational progress in Bengal is due mainly to 
the initiative and sacrifice of the public and thi‘ 
Government has had to do very little with it ; 
but this is not the case in Bombay or Madras. 
Secondly, educational needs and social conditions 
in Bengal are not identical with those elsewhere. 
Thirdly, this rapid growth of institutions in 
Bengal has at least contributed to the spread of 
literacy in Bengal more widely than elsewhere. 
In Bengal 110 persons are literate per 1000 
persons aged 5 and over, the corresponding 
figures for Madras, Punjab, U. P., and C.P. being 
108, 59, 54 and 60 respectively. 

Government Contribittion for Secondary 

Education in Bengal and Elsewhere 

The latest AU-India Review of the Progress 
of Education in India reveals that the Govern- 
ment contribution towards secondary education 
is the lowest in Bengal ; the cost has been chiefly 
borne by the general public. The position of 


schools in Bengal is therefore totally different. 
They have to depend mainly on the fee-income 
and not on Government contribution for meeting 
(\stablishment cost and the salaiy of teachers and 
other necessary expenditure. The Government 
of Bengal, though loud in its talk about the in- 
eflieioney of some of these institutions and the 
poor pay given to the teachers, have never made 
any effort to increase the contribution from 
jiublic funds to the secondary schools in Bengal 
in any substantial manner. The provision of 
Rs. 25 lakhs in the Bengal Secondary Education 
Bill is thus anything but adequate and it is the 
height of hyi)Ocrisy for tlic government or any- 
body connected with government to complain 
of the poor salary paid to the teachers without 
making arrangements for necessary funds; or 
even to compare the salary-scale of teachers in 
Bengal and elsewhere w^hen the Government of 
Bengal has failed to reach the standard set by 
other provincial governments. Then again, if 
the status of pre‘sent high schools is lowered — for 
alteration of their status can not, in the light 
of Dr. Jemkin^s speech, have any other meaning 
— tliat would ccrtninly lower furthermore the 
scale of salary, a development that Dr. Jenkins 
is so anxious to avoid. 

Secondary Schcxils and the Question of 

lylTEJRACY 

But this abolition of seondary schools in 
Bengal, or even the lowering of their status 
would not only affect the teachers and the 
guardians but would in our opinion hamper the 
growth of litera^cy. Secondary institutions are of 
course generally not connected with the question 
of literacy and any change in their status should 
not as a rule affect literacy. But the peculiar 
conditions in India in general and in Bengal in 
particular have made the secondary institutions 
responsible to a very large extent for the growth 
of literacy. Firstly, primary schools are in some 
places not sufficient in number and secondary 
schools are thus compelled to maintain primary 
sections; secondly, the redistribution of primary 
schools made by the District School Boards 
since the enforcement of the Primary Edu- 
cation Act has not always been satisfactory 
and secondary schools cannot but take up the 
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question of primary education though on a small 
scale; thirdly, the selection of text &)oks and the 
staffing of primary schools mainly on connniinal 
principles have in th(’ recent years enhanced the 
importance of the lower classes of high schooK 
in Bengal, which in many place's offer the only 
alternative source of education to the children 
of persons preferring education on non-commu- 
nal lines. Finally, the huge wastage figures in 
our province convince us that primary education 
without continuation or refresher courses is not 
sufficient to ensure widespread permanent 
literacy. It has been stated in the 5th Quinquen- 
nial Rewiew of ihe> Progress of EducMmn in 
Bengal that 

Permanent literacy cannot possibly be obtained 
until a pupil has completed the primary stage (only 
ith of the total number of boys admitted in Class I 
roaches the topmast class, the corresi^onding figure for 
girls being l/45th only) and many educationists doubt 
if oven the completion of the full primary st.ago would 
give permanent literacy to a boy or a girl. A great 
deal of money that is being expended at present on 
primary education is undoubtedly being wasted and 
hnufjs no return'" (Italics ours). 

Moreover, is it justifiable to condemu 
secondary schools in Bengal when no arrange- 
ments have been made — and in fact cannot be 
madt‘ in view of the limited opjiortunities of 
<imploymcnt for technically trained students, for 
adequate vocational training ? Would not any 
curtailment of non-technical education in 
Bengal react unfavourably on our economic well- 
being, for in the absence and impossibility of 
any large scale vocational training at present 
secondary education of the general type is the 
only passport to some sort of a career in life ? 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, now 
on the legislative anvil, has been the occasion 
for a strong controversy regarding the future 
educational policy of our province. One of the 
many effects of the introduction of the bill has 
thus been that, the merits and defects of our 
present system of education— and specially of 
secondary education — as also the desirability and 
feasibility of the proposed measure are being 
publicly scrutinized perhaps more thoroughly 
than ever before. The gradual worsening of the 
economic condition of the province toge ther with 
rapid social changes had already given rise to a 
vague suspicion that perhaps all is not well with 
our educational system. This suspicion found 
expression in the growing demand for vocational 
bias in education — ^in the Wardha Scheme, in the 
recommendations of the Abbott-Wood Commit- 
tee, United Provinces Unemployment Committee, 
popularly called Sapru Committee, and so on. 
But this bill has forced the issue on us and we 
have been compelled to think not only about the 


desirability or otherwise of this particular 
measure but of certain broader issues as w-eiJ. 
It is, therefore, not so much my object to dis- 
cuss here the objectionable features of the 
present bill whicli have by now been thoroughly 
exposed in the platform and the press, as to deal 
with (‘(‘rtaiii brriader issues regarding the educa- 
tional policy of I his province which this bill has 
given rise to. 

What the l^itt>rosEi> Board Cannot Do 

We have aln'ady pointed out that it is not 
necessary to repeal tluj criticisms levelled against 
the proposed Secondaiy Education Board sugges- 
ted in the bill. But we have one question still to 
ask : supposing that the board is shorn of its 
lueseut objectionable features, is it possible for 
thc^ board to lielp the educational progress of the 
ecaintry ? This question again resolves into two 
queslions, viz., (1) Is it financially possible for the 
board, bereft of its communal bias and genuinely 
(\‘iger to administer true educational reform, to 
undertake any e xtensive scheme of reorganisa- 
tion ? (2) Is it povssible to expect any good from 
the board system, even if sufficient money is 
forthcoming ? 

Our reply to flip first question is a simple 
and caiegorial ' no It was opined by the 
vSadler Commission in 1919, that any scheme of 
real educational reform would cost approximate- 
yl a crore and a half and the Government would, 
th(^ Commission hoped, be in a position to under- 
take necessary financial risk after the Montford 
refonns. The high hopes of the Commission 
liave however been dashed to the ground and the 
Government have been able since the reform to 
provide an annual grant of only Rs. 20 lakhs 
approximately. It is interesting to compare the 
figures for some of our bigger provinces : 

Exi*BNDiTimB ON Sexx>ndary Schools for Boys, 1936-37 



Total 

Mxpenditiire 

Fees 

riovt. Funds 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

89,52,754 

46.54,439 

18,93,379 

Bombay 

64,92.972 

38,52.075 

14.11,264 

U. Provinces 

87,02226 

27,42.563 

45.42,713 

Punjab 

1,35,84,915 

43,18,569 

66,69,045 

C. P. k Berar 33,92,923 

10,97,153 

12,56,682 

Bengal 

1,47,98,909 

1,04,09,279 

20.52,882 


(Compiled from the 9th Quin (pwmiwh Review oj the 
Progress of Education in India). 


It would be observed that the percentage of 
government contribution is the lowest in Bengal 
and totally inadeciuate even by the standard of 
other provinces in India, not to speak of foreign 
countries. It is therefore impossible to believe 
even by the utmost stretch of imagination that 
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tlie guarantee of Ra. 26 lakhs as given in the 
bill, can in any sense sei’ve the needs of the 
countiy. The position in fact would definitidv* 
be worse than at present, for the bill totally 
ignores tin* importance of th<' opinion of the 
public on whose contribution the vSadler Coin- 
!iiission depended so much and thus puts a vciy 
great check on privat(‘ efforts, mainly responsible 
uptil now for the edueation;d progress of the 
country. 

Then again a glance at the present financial 
eojidition of tli(‘ Bengal (h)verninent as also the 
laek of any ])lan in tlie present budget are suffi- 
cient to (‘onvinee us that tlu* i>resent goveniiiaait 
has neither the eapacity nor tlu^ d(»sire to make 
any real effort for the imi)rov(‘nuaii of the i‘duea- 
tional standards of the province. The method of 
distribiiling ‘ doles ■ to isolated institutions, 
seleet(‘d without any well-thought-out plan and 
chosen not infr(‘(juently on grounds other than 
ulucalional ones, can have nothing but unettul 
vocal (‘omleinnation for it. It is also apparet*! 
|() all casual observers that th(‘ present govein- 
ment with its rmaneial deficits cannot underttike 
any scheme (*xpe»isive in its eharaetta’. In fact 
it- would not be improper to (‘ompan' th<‘ present 
situation to the eonditioii a few years ago wlieii 
the Bengal Government had to meet a scries of 
deficit budgets. States the 9th Qiiinquenniah 
lievimo on the Py^ogress of Education in Bengal : 

“ Then' was vor>’ little increase in t he expenditure 
from provincial v(*vennes, indeed in 1937 Goveniment 
actually h'ss nn education than it did in. 1927.’^ 

Retrenchment came on the to]) of this and 
the most evident result of this financial 
sti’ingoncy ” lias been that the province no 
longer occupies the ]iosi(ioii it had in the educa- 
tion world of India before the inauguration of 
the Reforms.^' We can well apprehend that the 
(*ours(‘ of events in near future will lie similar 
to that described above. The situation was, by 
IlKi admission of tla? Government itself, serious 
indeed : 

What w;is bad luia become woiwr* and, what was 
tolerable had in many instances become bad. Improvo- 
nionta long meditaUvl and long overdue, had to be 
postponed indefinitely and in.'Jtead of even normal pro- 
gi*eas, there wiis at nian>^ points a visibU’ retrogression.'' 
{Vide, Oovemmenl Resolution No. 2517 Edn.. dated the 
27th July, 1936), 

TiIK rriLlT^ OK TIIK BoAKl) SVSTKM 

AVe have seen that the greatest obstacle to 
tlie successful working of the secondary education 
l>oard is yet to be j*emoved by allocating suffi- 
cient funds and the ])resent trend of events does 
not allow us to cherish any optimism about the 
matter . Bui supposing that the present cAifticuA- 


tics are somehow^ removed and the authorities, 
bent ui)on a programme of real educational 
refoim, husband the resourci^s of the province 
according to a well-laid i>lan, is it desirabh! to 
place a board in charge of secondary education ? 

Protagonists of the boai*d system point to 
(‘Xpert oi)ini(m and i)raetical experience in tlieir 
snj)j)Oit. It is meiitioiKHl that various eoinmit- 
teo* and commissions including the Sadl(‘i' 
(\>mmissioii have recommended the formation of 
a secondary education board; tliat such boards 
have not only been adophui l)y almost all pro- 
gressive foreign countries but arc actually 
working in some of our province's. It is also 
necessary, in their opinion, to adopt soim^ sucii 
machinery in view of the complexity of present- 
day educational needs, specially when it has 
become necessary to divert the rush of stud(*nts 
from institutions imparting ])iirely ‘ litt'rary * 
education. 

But none of those argiinumts really sui)p(>rt 
the board system. It is true that the Sadler 
Commission recHunmcmdcHl the adoption of th(‘ 
board system. Bui it must also be rememl)ered 
that the Sadler Commission while suggesting the 
formation of a board, V(‘it clearly hiid down 
that any such reorganisation iniisl have behind 
it a strong movement of imblic opinion: in faei 
such reorganisation will be successful in propor- 
tion to the good-will with which it is viewed by 
the public at largc.^^ It is an established fact 
that public o]>inion in tliis province at least does 
not favour the introduction of the board-system, 
and this, in the opinion of no less an expert bod>' 
than the Sadler Ck)mmission is sufficient to I’ule 
out of consideration all teclmical opinion in 
favour of the system. Then again conditions 
have changed so much since the report of the 
Sadler Commission, that it would be unwise to 
(ding to that report witli apostolic devotion and 
ignore more rcjcent recommendations wbiob av( 
(lesign(‘d to s(‘TV(' our present needs in a Vadtev 
mann(»r. 

Nor does our exiuahaict* of the working of 
ilie board system elsewda'ie convince us of the 
desirability of having a s(‘condaiy education 
board in Bengal. A Sceondary Education Board 
was established in the United Provinces on the 
lines indicated by the Sadler Commission. It 
lias b(‘en subsequently remarked by Dr. Sir 
Ziaiiddin Ahmed that 

“ The general standard of teaching and exaniiuation 
has gone down by the transfer of Tntcnnediate examina- 
tion from tlie University to the Board. The Matricula- 
tion or Higli School examination has definitely suffered.” 

Similar questions have arisen in Bombay 

where, according to ttic All-Iifidia Review. 
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• The diliicultica due to the dual control over 
,--econdaiy education of the Univensity and the Depart- 
iiicnt became more marked during the quinquennium 
under review (1932-37).'* 

But authorities there have sought to remove 
rliese difficulties not by taking away the powers 
if the University but by granting additional 
power, for, 

' negotiations began in 1936 betwe'en the Univ(u*aity 
iikI tht^ Department which resull(jd in tlu* passing of a 
fuimber of new university statutes governing the inspec- 
lion and ailiIiatio)i of high schools by the Univensity." 

Similar is our expedience in Madras, where 
I he School Final system, “the best of all provin- 
ces in the opinion of some experts, could not 
work successfully in spite of the fact that special 
lacilities were offered by the Government t-o 
students passing the High School Final Examiiia- 
!ion and not tli(‘ Matriculation.* And last Init 
not the least is the secondaiy education board 
working in our own province though in a limited 
th<'. Dacca Board. It is, I think, 
Miflicient to (]iu)te official ojnnion about it : 

“ 'rh»' l)ojird. . . Ji.if* hardly achieved anything ni‘W 
)' \i»nd inlvodin iug ily(‘ing as a courfc'e in the Intci- 
nediate I']x<iminalion . . . a^ the University did not deal 
". ii It )iigh schools M?i<l Inlcriiierliale Uolleges, an aiitliorily 

to be cn'iited to deal with those institutionfci.‘*t 

We thus feel inclined to agree with Sir 
< Ir'orge Anderson, the Educational Chaninissioner 
witli the (lovernment of India who felt no hesi- 
iition in declaring that 

" These boards have not achieved the success which 
i- (is.'ieiitial to a properly regulatc^l system of secomlaiy’ 
'liication.*’ 

I’nt: Boaiu) Svstk.m in Fouekjn Countiues 

\\\* have ttius shown that the board system, 
IS i*- going to be introduced in Bengal now docs 
not satisfy the conditions laid down by the 
Sadler Goinmissiori, though it is on the recom- 
mendations of that commission that the authors 
'»i‘ the bill arc taking their stand. 'We have also 
^liown tliat the board system, even if it was 
fecommended by the Sadler Commission, has 
not hecii found satisfactory in the light of actual 
cxi>iri(‘nce. Some enthusiasts of the board 
system point to England and other leading 
' 01111 tries of the world in support of their con- 
tention. It i»s thus necessary, before wc analyse 
the reasons for the failure of the board system 
jicrc and suggest a new policy, to deal veiy’ 
hritdly with this aspect of the question. 

It cannot of course be denied that many 
leading countries of the world have found it 

* Vidt Tilt* Eduraiuyu of India bv T. N. Siqu(*in». 
!*]•. 102-3. 

1 9 th Qimqw'mnal Rcvmv on the Pwgrcifs oj Kdu- 
in T 0 m 7 , p. » 


convenient and necessary to relu!Ve the univer- 
sities of their duties as affiliating bodies and 
place the control of secondary education in the 
hands of a board. England thus has placed her 
universities under the Universities Grants Com- 
mittee and th(‘ secondaiy and elementary 
institutions iindcj* the Board of Education. But 
a popularly-governed country as it is, England 
lias denied the Board any of the dictatorial 
IMiwers with which our board is proposed to be 
armed. For, first, the instil iitions there can 
send up students to recognized external examina- 
tions witliout coming in the fold of the Board — a 
freedom unthinkabh^ hcr(\$ Secondly, there is 
no watertight division between secondaiy and 
c*leinentary institutions, and the V(*rti(?al division 
between different ty])es of institutions liave givc'ii 
place to horizontal division on territorial basis, 
the Hoard being made ivspon.sibh* for the ])roper 
training of the majority of future eitizens, a 
feature dangerously absent here. Thirdly, the 
Board has not only to direel eonlrol over the 
in.-’titiitions which an* placed dinetly under the 
local authorities but has no direct control over 
th(‘ local authorities as well; it can only influence 
local autliorities indirectly in two ways -througli 
consultation and discussion and by withholding 
the government grants. 'Phe Board again 
does not as a rub* interfen? with the int«*rnal 
<tuestion but confine its attention only to the 
material side such us buildings, play-grounds, 
etc. The local authorities again, in spit-i* of tlieir 
legal authority, leave matters educational almost 
entirely to their educational committees and 
never inb’rfere except in the case of revising tin* 
rate of taxes, while tJiese educational committees 
in their tuni leave the framing of curricula and 
the determination of courses mainly to the insti- 
tutions themselves who have ample scope in this 
matter.^ The Board is thus not an administra- 
tive body merely; nor is it constituted to suViserve 
ultra-educational objectives. 

It is increasingly becoming ** an agonc.y to guide, 
advise?, encourage and stimulate the progressivf* develop- 
ment of education through its inspectorate*, publicatioas 
of its own and of its advisory and other ConimiMees and 
above all through consultation and discussion with re- 
]>resenta lives of local rducatioii authorities fiiul of 
teachers dinjctly or of their fisaociations.*’ 

Needless to say this system has practically 
no similarity with the system that is gbing to be 
introduec’d here except in name. 

It is also significant to fiind a distinct if slow 
change in the attitude of other countries w^hioh. 
unlike England, have long been strong advocates 

tKandcl : Studies in (^mnjxiratwe Ediu^ntion, 

p.647. 

SKasde] : in Comparative Edumtion, 
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of a board system with close state control. The 
admirable synthesis of ultimate state control 
with utmost local autonomy which is one of thi 
cardinal features of U. S. S. R. administration is 
nowhere more marked than in the field of educa- 
tion; and even Germany, in spite of her 
constitutional limitations and her tradition of 
state control, was beginning sometime ago to 
allow some freedom and flexibility in the interva 
and to *^01 up standards only for (xierna ^uch a? 
buildings, size of classes, etc. 

Fuj’ther, if we turn to Aint^rica we find a 
similar tendency in high school administratio!), 
though conditions here and those in U. S. A. -are 
not fully comparable. The peculiar political 
beliefs in the United States as also the constitu- 
tional difficulties and legal limitations in different 
states did not allow any uniform development, 
and administration of education thus had no 
uniform basis. School Boards still had been 
establislied in many states but there is, in general, 
tendency to restrict the powers of the boards of 
legislative and regulative functions and to allow 
greater freedom and flexibility.* Moreover, 
educational leadership has prudently been left 
to the care of educational experts and noted 
public men, and the State Boards have generally 
not interfered in the matter. In fact, the unique 
development of the American School system may 
be sahl to be largely due to the woik of expert 
bodies and associations on the one hand and to 
the comparative intoTnal freedom and ampl(‘ 
scope for experimentation on the other — a featuiv 
totally absent in our province. 

Oun Problem 

It is necessary before we conclude to slaU 
in a few words some of our problems and sug- 
gest tentatively a line of action that may lx 
expected to remove our present difficulties. U 
has been made sufficiently clear that the Board 
system as proposed by the Sadler Commission 
is not going to be introduced now, nor can we 
justify the Board system in the light of actual 
experience in this country and elsewhere. It is 
also to be remembered that satisfactory results 
elsewhere is no guarantee of the successful 
working of the Board system in this province, 
for as the Sadler Commission remarked : 

It would be unwise to infer from the experien^ of 
the working of the school hnal S5rstem in other provinces 
that public opinion in this Presidency would be in- 
different to any substantial transference of powere from 
the University to the Department of Public Instruction. 
In Bengal, such a transference would jeopardise the 
good understanding between the Government and the 

* EncyclapcRdia of the Social Sciencettf Vol. 3, article 
on “ Education ” p. 420. 


odut^ated classes upon which Llie prospects of effective 
refoi-ni in I he ('xisting system mainly depend.” 

It may, therefore, be pertinently asked: AVhut 
should be our line of action now ? Our reply to 
this question W'ould be that if it is necessary in 
the interests of education and education only not 
to overburden the University with administra- 
tive work, a board may be permissible, but on 
certain definite conditions. Tt is absolutely clear 
that such a board will not only be devoid of the 
objectionable features of the i)roiK)sed board; 
not only that it should satisfy the educational 
interests of the province and not merely certain 
political parties and thus secure a strong public 
opinion in its support; not only that it should 
luiv(‘ sufficient funds (o carry out necessary 
schemes, but it must also take into consideration 
certain broader issues as well. It should, in 
short, have the whole picture of education of our 
province in mind before it introduces any far- 
reaching changes. 

In fact the rapid succession of events in 
recent years and the still more rapid changes in 
the structure of our society call for a change in 
our educational policy. It has been aptly pointed 
out by the Abbott-Wood Committee that educa- 
tion uptil now imparted in India was mainly of 
the literary type and this system was generally 
accepted as suitable. But the gradual worsening 
of the economic condition of the masses — ^special- 
ly since the great Depression, the overcrowding 
of literary professions, the increasing cost of 
literary education with comparatively little 
benefit are, among others, reasons for the grow- 
ing demand for vocational bias in education if 
not for complete vocational education. Any 
board desirous of solving the present difficulties 
must, therefore take these facts into consideration 
brfore launching on any new sebemc of educa- 
tional reform. But this again leads up to a 
number of knotty problems. Any such scheme 
of reform would at once break down the division 
between secondary and primary education; for 
as the Hadow Committee observed in its Report 
for the Education of Adolescents in Engla^, any 
diversion of the flow of students from institutions 
imparting only the * literary ’ type of education 
cannot but begin from the prirnary stage. This 
again would lead to the breaking down of the 
so-called distinction between general and voca- 
tional education, for as the Abbottr-Wood 
Committee remarked : 

** General and vocational education ought not to h® 
regarded as essentially different branches of education, 
but rather as the earlier and later phases of a continu- 
ous process fostered by the community with the object 
of helping the immature child to develop, natinpaiiy 
into a good citizen.*’ 
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It is also necessary for the board not to be 
oblivious of the dangers of undue emphasis on 
vocational education at the present stage of our 
industrial development, for, to quote the same 
Report again : 

It would be ix great misfortunU; if a large body 
of men recei\'ed a prolonged technical training, and on 
its completion found ihat they had no opportunities of 

using the knowledge they had acquired. ’ 

Any true educational reform, therefore, can- 
not in our country but be the part of a well- 
planned drive for all-round improvement. Such 
a broad vision is sadly lacking not only in the 
proposed measure but in the government policy 
with regard to education. Any attempt to 
restrict secondary schools without any effort to 
deal with these broader problems, would not only 
check the growth of literacy (a casual glance 


at our wastage figures is sufficient to convince 
us of the fact that primary schools arc perhaps 
not sufficient for widespread permanent literacy) 
but would positively strangle the limited oppor- 
tunities of employment that are yet available to 
the educated Bengali youth — for we cannot 
forget that present literary education, in the 
opinion of the Sadler Commission is meant more 
for eeconomic benefit than for liberal culture. 
The bill thus not only falls far short of our 
national needs but is positively retrograde in its 
character bom as it is not of a spirit of genuine 
educational reform but of a conspiracy between 
imperialism on the one hand and group-interest 
on the other. It is the duty of every patriotic 
citizen to oppose this measure and thus save the 
cultural integrity and economic future of the 
country. 


MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENTS 

By N. V. KSWAR 


Vhb unregulated advertisement of “ universal 
remedies ” is th(^ direst, of all standing menaces 
tu the healtli of all nati(»ns. This menace cannot 
l»e eradicated l)y merely restricting the adver- 
tisement of those drugs and tonics that have been 
nil analysis found to possess the curative 
qualities claimed for them. For, though 
aih^rtisement of drugs in itself is not an 
imrbinger of calamities, through it the very 
liuman tendency of “ self-doctoring ” is stimula- 
UmI and made to play a dangerous part in 
undermining the health of the individual. 

It is not on rare occasions t)iat one comes 
across people who, taking tlie advertisements as 
tlicir infallible guide, use medicines for the 
tiiseases they are actually suffering from without 
(•nnsulting any doctor. Tliis practice is almost 
nniversal in case of fever and headache and 
other slight indispositions of such nature, 
because by so doing a considerable saving in the 
doctor's bill is effected. In some cases through 
the good fortune of the patients nothing un- 
toward happens. But there occur cases where, 
through an over-confidence in one’s medical 
J'l)ilities, complications are given rise to. And 
then ensues a frantic effort to discover a doctor 
'riio will straighten things up. All this happens 

before considerable harm has already been 
done to the individual’s health. 

The catchy advertisement has been partly 


lesponsible for the individual indulging in bad 
economy which leads him to greater trouble and 
heavier expenditure than would have been 
legitimately his lot. The attending doctor also 
is given added trouble in that he has to treat 
the patient not only for the original complaint in 
a distorted form but also for the further en- 
tanglements the patient has brought upon 
himself through being a little loo “ chivor.” 

The above, however, constitute only one 
kind of wilful and conscious victims. There 
are other cases where normal people with 
obviously no trace of disease of any sort 
consider themselves to be incurably ill and 
commenee ‘‘ doctoring ” themselves. 

Seeing medicines advertised for the removal 
of all modem complaints people are so besides 
themselves that they begin to diagnose in them- 
selves all the syTnj)toms eniimerate'd in the 
advertisements. They totally forget that living 
conditions in our cities are such as will make 
us a bundle of nerves after w'ork in .the office 
or factories. Through overwork exhaustion sets 
in. Not rejalising this, to escape from the 
dmdgery of a monotonous routine life, they 
naturally go in for some light work. A 
thoroughly fagged out body cannot reasonably 
be expected to withstand such strains. Soon 
they develop heaviness of the head or some sTich 
slisrht indispositions. All these symptoms are 
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)»romptly runnccted up with nervous debility and 
failing health. Poor souls, the most important 
fact that their bodies need rest more than any- 
thing is never realised by them. They are 
obsessed with the idea that tliey are ill. A 
majority of diseases is due to the patient’s self- 
doctoring and apprehensive imagination. 

As is to be expect t^d, the next step is to scan 
all the advertisements in newspapers or other 
cheap magazines to light upon a wonderful nerve 
tonic or brain cooler that will through some 
myst(‘rious process build up a man out of him ! 
WTiat the after-effects ol these potions will be 
on a ])erfectly normal body nobtjdy stoi)s to 
ponder. They think they arr going to build up 
borlily stivngth and bj’ain power. Perhaps they 
may beat hollow th('. gciniuses of our times botn 
j)hysically and mentally ! Even laa’c there is 
no consultation with the doctor. For the self- 
styled patient thinks that he knows all about his 
afflictions, and the most clamorously advertised 
m(*dicine eoinmands liis uiistint<Ml reverence. The 
process tloes not sto]) here. Friends are advised 
to follow in his trail : it is a case of a bliml man 
leading the blind. This is at once the best and 
worst form of advertisement. 

Individuals may through their elevernesH ' 
go astray. But society lias its duty by tluin. 
Its task is to claim them back to normal huma!i 
condition. This cannot be accomplished by mere 
propaganda against ** self-doctoring Th** 
temptation to ‘‘self-doctoring” is fostercMl 
by advertisements which must be removed. The 
profit that will accure* to a few drug manufac- 
turers is not a fit and adeHiuate compensation 
for the healtfi of a nation. This consideration 
must on 710 account be allowed to stand in out 
way. 

Legislative measures have to hii taken 


against any form of advertisement of drugs. Tla 
value and properties of drugs need be known to 
only those engaged in the medical profession. 
A little knowledge of these things as regards a 
layman is dangerous both to him and to society 
There i.s no analogy between this and the adver- 
tisement of other products. Economic ruin is 
certainly not on a par with the undermining of 
health, fur the latter involves botli economic anu 
physical ruination. 

A latitude may bc‘ given to drug manufac- 
turers. Their arlvertisements may be allowed t( 
appear in medical journals. The circulutioi, 
of such journals is confined to the profession 
Chemists and druggists and those engaged li 
the medical prof(*ssi(ai alone constitute tlu- fittest 
and most proper agency through which the inai 
in the street is to receive his remedies for th» 
diseases that are not offsprings of his fancy, .s 
that all the curative qualities of thti drugs manu 
faetured need only be laid befoit* the professioi 
in order to win the ear and heart of this legiti 
mate agency. This will go a long way in th» 
elimination of spurious drugs that are under 
mining the health of tla^ eountry. It is ai 
unwaiy and ignorant i-Uilrlic ihat renders th{ 
spread of spurious and ,adnlt('rate drugs possibk 

It is not difficult to get at those (mgag(‘d ii 
the profession. Even the nam(‘s and addresse*- 
of persons engaged in the medical profession car 
be obtained by offeu ing sonii' piiz(‘s to those sub 
mittiiig the largest number of addresses frojn r 
particular locality. This will also bring to liglr 
the prominent memlrers. This kind of medicai 
propaganda is nothing new. Many firms have 
tried it. The drug manufacturers have, therefore 
nothing to grumble about. The health of the 
society requires that the advertisements of dnig*^ 
be restricted to the medical profession. 
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STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OE THE LEAGUE 
■OF NATIONS, 1939-40. League of Nations. Pp. m. 
Price in wrappers 10/-, %2 j50i bound in cloth 

Notwithstanding present events, the technical work 
of the League of Nations continues without interrup- 
tion. Proof of this fad is furnished, inter alia, by the 
iippearance of the Stali^tical Ycnr-‘Book oj the Lea'gue 
of Nations, 1930-40. This r.cw edition comes at an 
opportune moment when objective and comprehensive 
etatirtical information is more necessary than ever but 
- -owing to the inaccossibilily or absence of regular 
national publications — singularly difficult to come by. 
In spite of sucli difficulties the Year-Book is highly up- 
to-date. It contains figures covering the year 1939 - 
in some cases also the lirst half of 1940- -for a large 
ammber of subjects and for all countries of the world; 
the most recent, tenitoiial cimnges and the monetary 
zneasuri's introduced sinci* the outbreak of hostilities 
are likewise reviewed in detail. 

Population ]>roblcins are nowadays of considerable 
topical interest ; population statistics accordingly occupy 
an increasingly prominent idaite in the Year-Book. The^ 
statistics deal Tiot only with the present population po.si- 
tion of t.he various countries, but also with tluir past 
and prospective future demographic evolution. 

The League Economic Intelligence Service estimates 
the population of the world at the epd of 1938 at 2,14i; 
millions, 450 millions being tentatively attributed to 
China. Population censuses have been carried out re- 
cently in three large countries; according to these re- 
turns the population of the U. S. S. R. in Jauunr>% 1939, 
was approximately 1705 millions; that of the United. 
Btates, in April, 1940, 131.4 millions, while the popula- 
tion of the German Reich amounted to 79.7 millions in 
May, 1939. The latter figure includes neither the 7 
million inhabitants of the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia *’ nor the 10.6 million inhabitants of terri- 
tories incorporated since the outbreak of the war. 

The birth-rate in Germany has continued its upward 
movement and in 1939 reached 20.3 per thousand (against 
14.7 in 1933) in the old Reich, 20.9 0/00 (against 12.9 
in 1937) in Austria and 21.9 0/00 in the Sudeten dis- 
tricts. There was some decrease in the United States, 
in Denmark, in Hungary and in the Balkan countries, 
a rise in the Union of South Africa, in Oceania, Sweden 
and Norway. In the past few decades there^ has been 
a general decline in mortality unprecedented in history. 
Kvery year millioxui of lives have been saved as a result 
^f tl^ progress in public health sad welfare. 


The upward movemonl in industrial production, 
whiirh bogaii in many countries about the middle of 
1938, continiK'd up to the outbreak of hostilities and, 
in some cases, notably the UniU'd States and Canada, 
during the wliole of the second half of 1939. However, 
dis(^ordant the statistics relating to the U, S. S. R. 
may sometimes be, it is clear that a very striking in- 
crease in industrial production and in st'vi^ral branches of 
agricultural production hits ocnirrecl in that country in 
recent, years. 

The de velopment of industrial ti^chnique. often en- 
couraged by a poli(;y of autarchy, has led to a growing 
use of substitutes, 'riu' German prodiu^tion of synthe- 
tic rubber in 1939 w.‘i8 estimated at. 20,009 to 2.5,000 tons, 
world production of natural rul>ber amounting to 
1,020,000 tons. Ik*nzol, alcohol and synthetic motor 
spirit have in certain ca.sea replaced petroleum spirit. 
In rej^ird to textiles, the ]>ast ton years have witnessed 
a veritable revolution : while the world production of 
natural silk has tc'iided to decline, the output of arti- 
fici.al silk (rayon) w\ms in 1939 two and a li.alf times 
gi'oaier than in 1930 and I ho output of staple fibres rose 
in the same period from 2,800 toas to 490.000 tons. 

In almost all countries note circulation has tended 
to rise; in some cases this tendency was accompanied 
by an increase in thc'. reserves of central banks. 

X. 

HGLY IMAGES — An iNQuniy into Idolatoby and 
Imaoe wohshh* in Ancient Paganism and in Chris- 
TiANiTT : By Edwyn Bevan. Mesm. George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 1940. Pp. W,. Prire 7s. 6d. net. 

This book Is part of a course of lectures delivered by 
Dr. Bevan in Edinburgh under the Gifford Trust in 1933. 
It was the good fortune of the reviewer to have been in 
Edinburgh at tnc time. I attended the Icclures, deriving 
great benefit from them. The four lectures which con- 
stitute the book under review, have been expanded 
considerably but the general idea remains unaltered. 
The rest of the lectures have appeared under the general 
heading of Symbolism and Belief. The general title of 
the book “Holy Images’' may strike the reader 
rather archaic, unconnected with modem and up-to-date 
problems. The Christian may be reminded of ancient 
controversies of little or no value for him at present. 
Two instances, however, are mentioned by Dr. Bevan 
which forcibly bring to our minds the up-to-dateness of 
the subject. Referring to the beginnings of the Ar>*a 
Samaj, the author quotes the naive story of Swami Daya- 
nanda’fi night vigilance when he was a lad of fourteen, 
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the young lad received when he saw a mouse running 
all over the body of the deity and yet the god remain 
motionless, not even raising a mild protest against the 
desecration. No, the youth concluded, the image could 
not be Shiva it^lf, as the priests delight in teaching. 
Another instance refers to some disquieting reports from 
Japan. What value and significance have the gestures 
of homage offered to the Emperor of Japan ? Cjui 
C hristians visit the temples and pay respect to the image 
of the Emperor without compromising their attitude ? 
Are these symbols purely honorific without implying 
any further ideas ? The relation of the sign to . the 
thing or the reality signified, the implications of the 
symbol as to the real nature of the object fymbofed — 
these are some of the problems that are raised by the 
veneration of Holy Images. 

Tile “ learned ** and the “ wise will laugh at the 
suggestion that in bowing before a stone or before a 
well-cai’ved w^ooden image, homage is paid to the stone 
or the w^ood. They know that there exists no relation 
w’hatever between one and the otlun*. But can it be 
claimed that the same is the case with the average 
person ? The tendency in emotional and sontimcntal 
human beings is to translate to the object worshipped 
the properties and qualities of the sj'mbol, and also to 
attach to the symbol the power and attributes of tne 
person represented. This danger exists everywlu.>re in 
primitive people and in advanced societies. As a mystic 
])oints out why .should a devout person become absolute- 
ly miserable if four instead of six candles are lit before 
( 1)0 statue of her favourite Saint? 

Dr, Bevan quotes the authority of the great Fathers 
of the Church St, Augustine. This great writer of the 
4th century admits that the api;>eal to the senses, through 
images, lilual. miiaic, etc., to iqdifi (he soul i.s a natural 
one. Psychology tells us the same. But the snare, the 
Saint points out-, lies here. Whatever is helpful to 
uplift the soul, masic, art, ritual, might also “ retains it 
aud hoUk it back” And lH^ confesses to have fallen into 
(he snare; “when however, I catch myself being more 
moved bj* the singing than by the Ihings sung, I confess 
(hat 1 have fallen into punishable sin, and then I would 
w'Lsh all sound of music away.'* But how many strong 
charactera are there who, like Augustine, on realising by 
introspection their dependance on symbols and ritual 
would cast them out ? Most ])eople would fan the 
flame of aesthetic satisfaction and enjoy the subjective 
emotion although by so doing their soul held back 
from the real spiritual flight to the supremo reality. 

This prepares our minds to subscribe to one of tiic 
conclusions reached by Dr. Bevan at the end of his 
book. If the use of Image is justified as means to bring 
home to the mind the unseen world, then as modes of 
suggestibility differ wddely in different individuals, it 
should have been loft to the iiidividuars discretion to 
11 "’.0 images or not i\:< ho found them helpful or otherwise 
to his spiritual life. 

The foregoing anah>i? will indicate the importimce 
of the issues raised in this book. Religion, using freely 
s 3 ’mbolism, images, ritual, music, sliould scrutinise care- 
fully the extent to w'hich real and deep spiritual con- 
victions are planted in the soul or wneiher the soul 
is held ill the captivity of those sensuous und material 
element?!. 

P. G. Bsam 

SPEECHES ON FOREIGN POLICY : By Via- 
count Halifax, K.G,, D.C.L. Oxford Univeraity Press, 
1940, Price JOa. 0d, 

This volume oontains a selection of the speeches on 
Foreign Affaire and on principles of Britiah policy made 


by Lord Halifax from February, 19J4 to Februaiy, 1940 
Although Lord Halifax did not become Foreign Secre- 
tary until after ilie dramatic exit of Mr. Anthony Eden 
in February 1938, he had been intimately connected 
with the direction of foreign affairs for some years before. 
The collection therefore begins in 1934. 

These speeches, the majority of which were made 
in the House of Lords, give a more or less connected 
narrative of the events leading up to the present war 
and mark the slow', almost painful, change in the Britisli 
Covernnienta attitude towards Hitlerite Germany. 
British foreign policy during the period in question 
formed the subject of bitter controvert in Home poli- 
tics and created not a little suspicion in the minds of 
outsiders, particularb'^ of the American people. Many 
competent critics have ascribed to the National Govern- 
ment a large measure of responsibility for the steady 
deterioration of the international situation. For they 
consistently puisued the policy of appeasing the aggres- 
sors — Japan in Manchuria, Italy in Abyssinia and Ger- 
many in Euro})e — and never gave any firm and courage- 
ous lead to the League of Nations in its dealings with 
the ag^essive Powers. And, while the German menace 
was daily increasing, the National Government did not 
aaopt timely and energetic measures for re-arming the 
nation nor did they make any serious attempt at a 
rapprochment with the U. S. S. 11. until it was too late. 
Perhaps they were chary of too close contact with 
Soviet Russia and one of the basic assumptions of 
British foreign policy seems to have been a profound 
conviction that the gulf between Communist Russia 
and Nazi Germany could never be bridged, llie Britiah 
Government were therefore rudely shocked when on the 
22nd August, 1939, they heard about the Russo-German 
Non- Aggression Pact. '* I do not conceal the fact,** 
said Lord Halifax in t he House of Lords, “ that this 
aniiouncemen( caiiK' ii> a suriuise to His Msiiesty’s 
Government,” 

Events have only too painfully demonstrated the 
short-sightedness and futility of British foreign policj' 
during the last few years. Nevertheless, the speeches 
collected in the volume under review are worth reading. 
For herein one finds a very able and reasoned defence of 
the policy of the Government by one of its most res- 
pected anci distinguished members. And there is a 
philosophical quality imderlying these speeches which, 
greatly adds to their interest. 

A. B. Rudka 

ITALIAN ECONOMY AND CULTURE: By 
Manindra Mohan Moulik, DBc. Pol (Rome). F*ub- 
lished by Chuckerverty, Chatterjee Co.. Calcutta. 
Price Rs. S. 

Tlie study of Italian history and culture is of interest 
to Indians for more reasons than one. Italy was for a 
long time under foreign domination and achieved nation- 
hood only in the latter half of the last century. The 
evils of foreign exploitation were combined in her case 
,as well with chronic poverty and the memory of a glori- 
ous past. In Italy as well an intellectual renaissance pre- 
ceded political emancipation. The problem of problems 
on the achievement of freedom was the reoonstniction 
of the social, economic and political life of the natimi 
and the temper exhibited in this taric of reconstruction 
is often strangely similar to that which we find in the 
resurgent, but yet unfree India of today. India haF 
therefore much to learn from in the recent history of 
Italy. 

The tnric which Dr. Moulik has set himself is an 
interpretation the modem Italian outlook on Hfe and 
things. He looks upon the present Italian regime as » 
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natural and indeed inevitable development of the re- 
sorRimento that led to the political emancipation of 
Italy. Whether one agrees with his judgment or not, 
there is no denying that this has made his analysis 
one of great interest and value. Only one who is in 
f? 3 rmpathy with the si^irit of a people or a movement 
ran truly interpret it, for without, such sympathy 
the inner meaning and motive of the movement 
remains inaccessible. Dr. Moiilik writes with aest 
and enthusiasm of the art and literature of Italy. He 
finds the same creative spirit in her social and economic 
experiments as well. The agricultural remaking of Italy 
is for him an expression of the same integrating spirit 
which rciveals itsc'lf in the new idealisms of Croce or 
Centime. 

This underlying unity binds together the different 
rSBiiys in the book and makers it of great interest and 
use to all who want to understand the spirit that has 
gone to the creation of modern Italy. Dr. Moulik 
hands his material with ease and assurance and deserves 
the gratitude of all who want to understand modem 
Italy. The lu’oducfion of the book leave.s litthi to be 
iesired. 

Humayun Kabui 

ORNAMENTAL ART : By Naruia Lai Bme, 
J Published by the Author , Kalahhavani, Santinikrtanf 
licayal. N(n)(:nibc'i\ JO/fO. Pp. IS. Price annas five. 

Professor Naruia Lai Bose, the Silpacharya of Visva- 
liharati, Santiniketan, has publifhed a remarkably stimu- 
lating essay on some of the Principles and Fundaraentalg 
of Indian “ Decorative ” Art, and have illustrtaed them 
with a series of excellent drawings of his own. The author 
\'eiy modestly claims that “these notes are merely sug- 
gestive and migiit help a student to work blotter : in no 
•ase do they (?l!iim to teach one how to create. " He 
devotes a special section to the evolution of the Lotus 
Motif, and its various applications in Indiun Art, and 
lias demonstrated his ideas by a very ^^ahiablo series 
of drawings illiistTatiiig the lUinrKTOus api:)li{;ationa of this 
motif, Tliis’ modest little essay — so tantalisingly brief — 
but very suggestive and pregnant with ideas for creative 
irtisls — will be of great use to artists and dcsiiapers and 
help him to originate new patterns and decorative types 
—basted on direct studies from nature. The way and 
the process of deriving new’ conventions of decora- 
tions have been very happily demonstrated in this 
valuable pamydilet. In the last section on Elemental 
origin of De(torative Forms, the author has borrowed 
illustrations for Earth, Water, Firq, and Clouds from 
Far Eastern, instead of from Indian examples of Decora- 
tive symbols for Water, Fire and Clouds and Earth 
which could have been usefully added as ilhustrations. 
The manner of rendering ‘Water’ in Guzerati Minia- 
ture paintings is of particular interest. It is unfortunate 
that the author has hern very badly Sfjrved by his 
litoraiy hack who has paraphrased his ideas into English, 
and the ignorance of the parnphrnst?r of the current 
vocabulary of the literature of aesthetics has made 
many of the Author’s ideas c.ryptic and meaningless 
* outward limitation ’ for ‘ outline delimiting 
forms,’ ‘ abstract forms ’ for ‘ elemental * or ‘ fundamental 
forms and patterns’). The title of the pamphlet — 
‘ Ornamental ’ Art is very unfortunate and is particularly 
inapplicable to the so-called decorative motifs of Indian 
Art. In the rich vocabulary of Indian ‘aesthetic* de- 
signs no form occurs for its own sake, for the mere 
purpose of filling in a space, or offering a pleasing ex- 
perience to the eyes— that is to say no Indian motif 
fulfils a mere decorative or ‘ ornamental ’ purpose, but 
^ a geneml rule, every design stands for a definite 


religious, symbolistic, auspicious, ritualistic, or other 
esoteric significance, or idea. Besides the word ‘orna- 
mental* suggests something put on, super-added, some- 
thing in the nature of an useless upholstery, something 
which does not grow and evolve from the nature, or 
the necessity of the design. There can be no worse 
condemnation of Indian Art than to characterize its 
typical designs as ‘ornamental* or ‘decorative,* for to 
think of ‘decoration’ as the essence of any art would 
be the same as “ to think of millinery us the c.ssence of 
costume or of upholstery as the essence of funiiture.*’ 
But we necid not quarrel with the Author or his trane- 
lator for the unhappy vocabulary used in the text. To 
us the illustrutioas are the real t(jxt of the essay, aud 
they convey a world of profound ideas which need not 
be sought foi' in the misleading words of the text. It 
is very desirable that the Author should publish a Text- 
Book of Indian Design.s, r;()\cring all the l(?ading motifs 
and f>att^nLS. 

O. C. G. 

THE SOUL OF INDlA-^-A Constkuctxvk Study 
OF Indian Thoughts and Idkals : By Bepm Chandra 
Pal. Published by the New India Printing A Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 1940. Rs. S. 

This is the third and revi.sed edition of a book 
written by llie author and published about thirty years 
ago. It has not yet lost its freshness for those who are 
interested in the knowledge of Indian culture. Sj. Pal’s 
political dictum as quoted in the Publishers’ preface to 
the first edition will KStill appeal to many both in India 
and Eii.gland. “Britain and India united will be able 
to exercise a far more potent influence for the avoidance? 
of Avar and the {irrangemont of som(' modus vivendi 
than could be done either by Britain a I one or by India 
alone. It is in the combination of Britain and India 
that my hope of the future lies. I object to call it an 
Einjure. 1 would rather call it a co-operative partni.'i*- 

shii> India would not be sacriliecd to Britain 

nor Britain sacrificed to India.” The words liavo a 
l)rophetic ring about them. 

Though Bipiu Babu avjis much better known as one 
of the stalwart politicians of New India as New Indi.a 
w;i,s in 1905, yet his equipment as an expositor of cul- 
tural India was considerable, even to an astounding 
degrees. lie rightly pointed out that the interpretation 
of Iiniia could come only from an Indian, an Indian 
not mert'ly by birth but in heart and in spirit. For 
such interpretation he turned to men like Baba Arjiin- 
das and Bijoy Krishna Gosw'ami, whose influence had 
transformed, for him and many others besides, the whole 
world and its significance. 

It i.s a commonplace objection against Indian unity 
that India is a mere geographical exiiretsion and that 
the various races inhabitating the country with their 
confusing diversities of languages and customs can never 
give it a sense of oneness. Bipiu Babu pointed out 
that tradition helped up Bharaiban^ha (the name by 
which the countiy was known to its people) as a single, 
closely knit, countrj', knit by the tie of one common 
culture. There might bo racial and religious, political 
and administrative differences but. this c6mmon culture 
was a cement which has stood the test of ages. The 
Arj'an culture succeeded in imposing upon the non- 
Aiyans its socio-ethical arrangements and discipline; 
and it was not an impositiew^ in the objectionable sense 
of the word. It conserved the customs and practices of 
other races and gave them a x>lace in the Aiyan’s scheme 
of things, which is known as the Vamasrama Dharroa, 
so much misunderstood and villified in our days. The 
bond of unity was to be found in the sacred text to be 
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uttered by every Hindu, Brahim or non-Brahmin, when 
)io would ait down to worship his gods. It was a daily 
reminder of the national unity of the Hindus. The 
Mahomedan influx did not destroy this unity, but 
developed it to a new unity, a more organic national life 
and consciousness than before. As a matter of fact, 
nationality in India was different from tuat of Europe; 
the word stood for an element of homogeneity not to 
be found in India, but Indian evolution through ages 
^d changed the heterogeneous character of the nation 
into a federal type. It represents the advanced type of 
social organisation towards which all humanity was 
slowly moving. Bipin Babu showed how India had 
responded to the new patriotism by re-orienting- the 
Mother cult, a part and parcel of the general spiritual 
culture of India; for the collective life and conscience 
of society are n'prcsented in an ideal and spiritual form 
by tlie vision of the mother and related to our highest 
conception of humanity envisaged as Narayan or Malia- 
bishnu. 

Such universalization of patriotism is the hist re- 
fuge of a war-racked humanity. Superficial thinkers 
might consider India as steeped in idciatory, but really 
there is more ideolalry than idolatry in the countiy. 
The coiiccjition of the absolute is immanent in the re- 
fined spiritual imagery wliidi swept over llie land in tne 
Pauranic age and which still musters strong throughout 
the length and breadth of India. If we look deep 
enough we shall find that the cult of the mother leads 
to the eternally self-differentiated being of the Absolute. 
Thus the cult of Iladhakrishna, Pal lio!d.s, stands on a 
higher ground than the mother or sakli-cult, though 
there is no su]^eriority claim in any stjctarian sense. But 
the Radhakrishna cult, with its very close affinity with 
the fundamental laws of Christianity, more correctly 
represents (he soul of India, and there is no going away 
from the universal ideal, the vision of human unity, 
in terms of VaisJjnavism. 

This synthetic iuUTpretafion of Indian culture os 
we find it in the S(ml oj India is full of interest for the 
modern reader because the issues opened up by the 
distinguished writer are still instinct witli profound 
significance of the different items of Indian culture no 
less than the future coui>e of the world at large. In 
t,he short coir.ijass of a small handbook of 260 pages we 
have comprehensive view of Indian life, a study from 
the philosopher’s standpoint of the great Vaniasrara- 
dharma, of so highly developed a religion as Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism. Sir Radhakrishnan’s Hindu View oj 
Lije and Bepin Chandra Pal’s t^oxd oj India present 
interpretations of Indian life which will surely prove a 
healthy stimulus to the students of the complex web 
of national life of India. We hear in the.se days eo 
much of the new order in the East and in the West; 
such order may only be established on the basis of a 
philosophy like the one outlined in the book. 

P. R. Sen 

PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
NINTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFEREN(;K 
HELD AT TRIVANDRUM, 1937 : Published under 
the auspices oj the Government oj Travancore, 1940, 
Pp, 1406'-\-lxxxv-4-vii, 

The first part of this Dig volume contains informa- 
tion about the constitution and working of the Confer- 
ence. This session is of special importance as it 'was 
lield at Travancore, the sacred birthplace of Sri Sankara- 
carya, and was pre*jided over by Dr. F. F. Thomas, the 
renewed scholar and sincere friend of Indian culture. 
More than 700 ladies and gentlemen were present at the 


Conference. One hundred and ninety-nine papers were 
received from members and all the papers were 
accepted by the Sectional Presidents. The valuable 
address of the Gt*neral President, Dr. Thomas, is to be 
found in pages 15-38. 

Th(^ second part contains the addresses of the Sec- 
tional Presidents and the 85 papers scdocted for publica- 
tion. Even a cui*8ory glance at the list of papers will 
convince any one of the variety of entertainment, the 
Confc’*ence provides to its delegates and members. To 
show the variety, we may mention (1) Reference to 
eagle and other mysteriou.s birds in ancient literature, 
(2) Mystic elements in Jainism, (3) A letter to Maha- 
raja Ajit Singh, (4) Dieties in Ayurveda and (5) The 
empirical and noiimenal tmths in Sankara’s philosophy. 

The fact n)entioned above that all the 199 papers 
submitted wore accepted does not mean, however, that 
all the papem are of a high order of excellence. It 
cannot even be said that all the papers selected (85 out 
of 199) for publication are important. The value of 
these Conferences will increase a great deal if only first 
rate papers are accepted. 

N. K. Brahma 

THE I. C. S. (and the other All-India Services) : 
By J. B, Petit, Bombay. Pp. 66. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of a series of articles 
contributed to the Sunday Chronicle of Bombay in 
October last. After making very brief reference to 
what w'e call the beneficent departments and ascribing 
the unpopularity of the officers of the Police and the 
Military services to the nature of the work they have to 
perform, the author devotes the space at his dispostil 
to giving his readers a very short history of the origin 
and development, of the 1. C. S. He then points out 
the various psychological defects of its members and 
goes on to i)rov"e that it has strenuously oppased every 
attempt at granting India a larger moasnirc of self-gov- 
ernment. He has referred to many forgotten and far 
from plejisant incidents in snpi)ort of his contention and, 
towards the end, comes to the foHowing conelusion which 
as affording a very clear idea of his approach to the 
problem is quoted below : 

“It i.s a cruel irony of fate that such a tremendous 
power, coupled with such unlimited possibilities for 
doing good, thus obtained; and exercisi'd by a handful 
of men over a fifth of the population of the world, by a 
purely accidental combination of fortuitous circum- 
stances, should have b^en so wantonly and so cold- 
bloodedly directed towards the deliberate misgovern- 
ment of an enormous countiy and the persistent sup- 
pression of a great and historic people for the selfish 
and unrighteous purpose of perpetuating the vested in- 
terests of their own class, and of strengthening and con- 
solidating England’s hold and domination over it, by 
the continued exploitation of her human and materia! 
resources for England’s benefit and for England’s ad- 
vancement, in a manner and by a method, the persis- 
tence, the ruthlessnesa, the injustice, the inequity and 
the inhumanity of which, are perhaps without a parallel 
in the history of the world, barring of course the totali- 
tarian methods of today.” 

A defect from which the pamphlet suffers is the 
strong language used by the writer. It is felt that his 
arguments would have carried equal if not greater weight 
by moderation in this direction. Another criticism which 
may Im? made with justice is that he has not referred to 
any standard work bearing on his subject except Monta- 
gu’s Indian Diary. The opinions advanced lack balance 
and sobriety. The pamphlet is not likely to be popular 
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with those in search of a reasoned statement of the 
problem of Indianisation. 

H. C. Mookerjer 

CALENDAR OF PERSIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
{between the E. /. Co. and Indian ruUm and notables), 
Vol VII, 1786-^7. {Govt. Publications, Delhi, 1940), 
Pp. xm-i-40S-\-xxxvu, Price Rs, SO. 

We cordially welcome this voUimc, especially for 
its promnt publication only two years after its pre- 
decessor the sixth volume, which ended with the retire- 
ment of Warren Hastings. It covers the officiating 
governor-gcmeralship of Sir John Maepherson (19i 
months) and the first 154 months of Cornwallis’s tenure, 
throe years in all. Very little authentic and detailed 
was known about Maepherson’s proconsulahip before 
tliis volume came out, because no English record about 
it worth speaking hn.s been published, except the 
dip’omatic correspondence and news contained in the 
Pfiona Residency corn'spondence series, vmls. 1 and 2. 
These two Poona volume.s treat of the same period, but 
from another angle, namely the view-point of the British 
residents with the Peshwa and Sindhia. The bght which 
tlie present \'o]ume throws upon the social and economic 
conditions of the countiy is to be highly prized. /?,/■;. the 
Choaal zamindars* proposal .iboui an Industrial TTome 
for the poor and unemployed in Calcutta. Happy 
Caicntfa f)f those days ! it had only 500 such vagabonds. 
The decline of the Murshidabad Nawahs is truly pathetic. 
The Keeper. Imperial Records, in a short 8-page intro- 
iluction draws attention to the chief topics. 

Tills vohtrne i.s no doubt meant by the Government 
of India for millionaires only, because an octavo volume 
in English only, running to just over 500 pages, without 
a single plate or word in Oriental tvpe. is priced Twenty 
Rupees. But we know our millionaires. Government 
does not. 

Brajrkdra Nath Baner.tkr 

CHARKHA, MARXISM. INDIAN SOCIALISM : 
Py Professor Brij N (train, Lahore. Published by Rama 
Krishna Sons. 1941. Pp. 196. Price not mtmiioned. 

The author is well-known as a scholar and student 
of ])u(>Iic affairs. In recent yeans ho had been, how- 
ever, playing the rather dubious role of a sceptical 
(Titic of inodtTiiist views and the present brochure is 
another example of his misguided zeal. He seeks to 
prove first the inconslsttmcios and pitfalls of the Gandhi 
fult, by means of an imaginary conversation between 
('haudhuri Sahib “for several years eng.aged in consti- 
tution-wrecking as premier of a province.” In third 
<‘h!ipt.er, a Marxist and an “ Indian ” Socialist expound 
their views and hi're the author p’eads for an “ Indian ” 
socialism as against flamboyant Marxism. On examina- 
tion, this indigenous hybrid is found to be a curious 
amalgiim of (1) the leadership princitde, (2) the accep- 
tance of state-control as against slate-ownership with a 
N'icw to the introduction of the ideas of Sombart of 
‘ German Socialism” fame and Rathenau (Jr.), the 
exponent of totalitarian economics, and (3) the rejection 
of the western political links in favour of a hegemony 
under Japan miscalled an Eastern Federation.” Brij 
Narain is against democracy for India. International- 
ism mainly on the score of the surplus population prob- 
lem of India is anathema. Planning is possible on a 
totalitarian basis on^. “ The political problem in India 
is not that of a wide extension of the franchise, or of 
summoning a constituent assembly, or of drafting a 
constitution, but that of finding the best men in the 
country who can plan, and of investing them with full 
powexB to execute their plan, irrespective of the 'will 


of the people ” If ideas like the author’s gain cur* 
rency and support amongst our in^lectuals, one has to 
despair about the future. As a sign-post and warning 
the brochure may be useful. 

The author’s wide range of studies and critical 
faculty, liowever, can be evidenced interpeiMed in the 
footnotes, and Appendix B “Inaia and the New World 
Order” is an informative criticism of some of the pro- 
posals for post-war reconstruction by Beveridge, Wells, 
Acland, Streit, Cuny, Joad, Laski (misspelt Lfisky), etc. 
Apparently, the Professor is in his proper clement in 
these academic discussions. One wishes he had not 
appeared in the field of practical politics as a Don 
Quixote. 

BHAGANAGAR STRUGGLE : By S. R. Date. 
Published by the Maharashtra Provincial Hindu Sabha, 
Sadashiv Peih, Poona. Pp. xiu-{-249. Price Rs. S. 

Bhaganagar i.s an old name for Hyderabad current 
in Maharashtra. This is an informative story of the 
struggle for Hindu Civil Liberties carried under the 
auspices of the Hindu Mahasabha in conjunction with 
the Ai-ya Samajists and, for a time, the State Congress. 
Though giving the Mahasabha version, it is appreciative 
of the Ary a Samaj contribution. 

The first three chapters on the State, its Ruler and 
Muslim Bureaucracy give the background for under- 
standing the raison d'etre of the agitation. There are 
also full reproductions of important documents, viz., 
the Nizam’s firman of Juiy, 19S9 based on the Iyengar 
Committee’s Report, statements by the State Congress, 
Savarkar, the Aryan League, etc. It is to the credit of 
Maharaslitra to have contributed moat tx) the sinews of 
the Mahasabha in canying the struggle to a successful 
conclusion and to have cried 'hall ’ at the right momenL 
The story is well-told and should inspire all fighters for 
civil libertias. Bknoyf.ndiia Nath Baner.tba 

YOUR DIET-IN HEALTH AND DISEASE : 

By Harry Benjamin. Published with permission by 
JuUtahhai Amarshi Shah, Hanjan Ashram, Sabannati, 
Pp. 10-{‘199. Price anmis twelve. 

Con.sidering the fact that Gandhiji's non-violence 
covers many fields other tlian politics and social rela- 
tions, it is not surprising that his followers and admirers 
should be interested in such a question as diet reform or 
the presorviition of health. The A. I. V. I, A. has 
already published a snmll booklet on diet; and the 
ju-esent book is another published from the Harijan 
.Ashram at babarmati. 

Mr. Harry Benjamins book was originally published 
in Eng’and and sold for 3/6. As it is a very useful 
book and d(?seives wide publicity, the puldishers of this 
Indian edition have priced it at twelve annas only, thus 
bringing it wdthin easy reach of every one. The book 
deals in simple language with the fundemoninl principles 
of dietetics and finally gives us a complete guide to 
health and rational dieting as well as a chart for the 
lr('atm(!iit of common ailments. 

The dietetic reform and the methoila of treatment 
suggested by the author are of a radical nature. But 
as ail good things come from bold and intelligent changes, 
we hope the lay reader will follow Mr. Benjamin’s in- 
.structions carefully and thus be able to build up a sound 
health without the aid of profe.ssional medical men. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

THE INDIAN JOURNAL OP ECONOMICS. 
Conference Number. 1940. Allahabad University. Pp- 
$96-^40. price Rs, S^S. 

This bulky special number of the Indian Journal of 
Economics contains the proceedings of the 23rd Confer- 
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ence of the Indiaa Economic Association held at Allaha- 
bad in January, and the papers read before the 

Oonfcrence by distinguished iirofessors of economics 
from different parts of India. Tlicse papers cover a 
wide range of subjects and have been treated with a 
high level of academic skill and scientific detachment. 
This volume also contains the reports of discussion held 
at the Conference on some of the most pressing econo- 
mic questions of the day. Among the contributors to 
this volume are : Amarnatli Jha, T. E. Gnjgoi'y, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, L. C. Jain, B. P. Adarkar, Cyan Chand, 
S. K. Iludra, Parimal Roy, O. N. Vakil, 1). R. Gadgil, 
B. G. Bhfttnagar. IVofea^or Akhtar Hossain, 8. G. 

Beri, M. Abdul Qadir, Ainvar Iqbal Quroshi, J. K. 
Mr Ilia, P. S. Lokanathan, (1 D. Kaiwal, Bhabato.^i 
Datta, iS. J{. Base and N. II. Copal. 

Students of economics will find this volume extreme- 
ly interesting and useful. 

Monindiiamoiian Moulik 

COJ^Y AND PROOF ; By Krishna Pramd Dar, 
Ma7icu/ci\ The Allahabad Lav' Journal Press. With a 
Foreword by Sir C. ChintamonL The Allahabad 
Law Journal Press, Allahabad. Pp. xi-\-i5i). Price 
Rs. 

A successful printer must have a thorough know- 
ledge of his trade. Much time, money and labour can 
be saved, and t.rrors and omissions avoided by a careful 
and methodical i ‘reparation of the^ MSS. and scientific 
proof-reading. This depends upon practice as well as a 
bit of theoretical knowledge by .studying books on the 
subject. Authors in g(;neral are more or less careh'ss 
and this lias inoreasifd tlio responsibility of liiouf- 
readei’S. 

An aoule need is fell for a handbook which 
will serve as :i re.'idy reference. 'Pho liook under rovdew 
will be foinul useful by all tlioso who are connected 
Avith printer’.s proof. The author’s long connection with 
the printing line has enabled him to spot out. the pecu- 
liar needs of tin* printers, authors and proof-rCadei-s and 
he liaii ."ipared. no i»ains to make the book as useful as 
passible by inserting list of homonyms, compounds, use 
of suffixes, useful tables, such as, sizes of types, sizes 
of papers, cards, etc., the point system, etc., etc., and a 
dictionaiy of ])rinting terms. Tlu* printing and get-uj) 
of the book is exiadleiil. 

SouuEX De 

SANSKUIT-TIIIETAN-ENCLISH 

THE •TRI-SVABHAVA-NIRDESA’\OF VA8U- 
BANDIITT : Sanskrit text and Tibetan version.^. Edited 
with an English translation, introduction, and vocabu- 
Janes. By Sujitkumar Mukhopodhyaya, Cheena- 
Bhavana (Sino^lndian Research Department), Visva- 
hharati, Saniiniketan. Visva-bharati Bookshop, 210, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcvita. Price Rs. 10. 

The Editor of this work tells ns in tlic Introduction : 

“ The 'rrisi}abhni,^amrdesa, which edited here for the 
first time with its Tibetan translations, is a small treatise 
of thirty-eight veraos (karikas). It is written by 
A^amibandhu (A.D. 420-500), as is evidenced by the 
oolophons of the Sanskrit text and one of the Tibetan 
translations. 

belongs to the Yogachara school of Buddhist 
pbitosophy. In this school, things are viewed from 
three viz,, ii) the Imaginary {kalpita), Hi) the 

Relative or Conditioned (paratantra) , and (m) the 
Absolute iparinispanna) , These are called the three 
Jaksanas or avabhuvas (aspects).” 

The book contains an introduction in English, 


Sanskrit text in Devanagari characters, Tibetan versions 
in Tibetan characters, parallel passages, English transla- 
tion, and word indexe.s (1. Sfinskrit-Tibetan, 2. Tibetan- 
Sanskrit) . 

Those who desire to have a complete? knowledge of 
Indian Buddhist philosophy .sliould sludy this scholarly 
work. 

X. 

BENGALI 

HABTNDRA-RACJHANABALI, or the complete, 
works of Rabindranath Tagore in Bengali. Vol. VI. 
Royal Svo., pp. 074- Three portraits of the Poet at 
difftrrent ages and a reproduction in facsimile of a pag< 
of the mamiscript of his great novel GoraP Price 
lis. 6‘-i9, and 10, accordiiig to get-up. Visva- 

bharaii Bookshop, 210, ComwaUis Street, Calcutta. 

This volume of Rabindranath Tagore’s works will 
be a delight to young and old. 

The short poems forming the? contents of Kanika an* 
full of wit and wisdom and humour, many Ijeing among 
our best epigrams. 

The section named Ilasyakautuk contains many 
]ueces, dramatic in form, which resemble what are called 
Chardes in English. They are full of humour and can 
l>e }>layed, eaeli jx'i-forinanco occupying a few minutes. 

This volume contains the Poet’s great novel Gora^ 
which originally appeared serially in l^rabasi, and in 
The Modem Review in English translation. 

"I'lie last section contains Loka-Sahitya (or Folk 
Literature), comprising Chhclcbhulano Chhada (or 
Nursery Rhymes an<! laillabies), Kavi Sojujil. (or Songs 
of tin? K.abiwalas or Iniprovisatores), and Gramyn- 
Sahiiyn (or Rural Litoratfirc). 

Tlie first of thrs<'* contain a collection of Bengali 
nursery rhymes and lullabies— the first to be brougiht 
together and printed in Bengal, wdlh refleidions on the'i 
in a serni-idulosophical, snni-poeiu; vein. The rhyme.' 
themselves have delighted our children for generations. 
The r€*fiections, full of humour and wisdom. wm’II cntei ■ 
tain and (‘nlighteri their elders. 

The second and- ihiid parts are also illuminatiuix 
an<l delightful. 

AIIOGYA (or IlECOVsaiY) : By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Visva-bharall Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price Re. J and Rs, 4- 

This is t.lie latest poetical work of Rabindranath 
’I’agore, (containing, besides the Dedication, thirty-three 
of the jioeins composed in Januaiy and February thi?*' 
year. 

Tliey are entirely free from any qucniloiisnes.*''. 
though during his long life of eighty years the Poet has 
had more than liis share of bereavements, vicissitudes 
and bodily suITering. In some of the pocins there i?* 
b(\atific vision. Sctctk' joy and placid content mark 
them all. 

The pieces cannot b(.c individually noticed in this 
brief note. But one cannot refrain from mentioning 
the poem on A^ari (woman), one of the finest and 
noblest that we have read in Bengali or English. And 
what flash of insight, what joyous appreciation, is there 
in the last four lines of the poem on “ Didimani 
grand-daughter who is affectionately so addressedi ! — 

'‘ So much feebleness [in me] was needed 
To make this sweetness [in her! a blessing. 

I gaze on her with speechless wonder — 

Has she seen the Etcmial Infant in the person of 
the invalid 1 ’* 

(Free translation by the reviewer). 

X. 
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GHARANl : By Sri Surendranath Das Oupta, 
Mitra and Ghosh, 10/1, Shyama Charan De Street, Calr 
rutia. Price Re. 1. 

The author is well-known for his work on Indian 
Philosophy. Poetry is to him a favourite recreation, 
but here also he wields a facile pen. The influence of 
Rabindranath is noticed in many of the • poems. Some 
of the pieces contained herein arc rich in solemn music. 
Not for their emotional fervour, but for the smooth flow 
of language, the poems afford a pleasant reading. 

Dhiricndranath Mookbrjba 


PERSIAN 

THE TAZKIRA-E-BENAZIR (Aeabic-Persian 
Skribs, Vol. I) : Edited by Manzur Ali, M.A. Pub- 
lished by Allahabad University. 1940. Pp. 164-\-lli. 

There is much to be said about most of the Persian 
Tazkira writers. While most of them possess a peculiar 
power of vivid description and a gift of a truly virile 
and graphic style of narrative, they lack critical 
judgment and sound observation and are always swept 
off their feet, by either personal relations of friend- 
ship or keen hatred due to personal dislike. The author 
of the present work, a memoir of Indian and Persian 
poets of 1200 A.IL, Mir Ghulam Ali Iftkhar belongs to 
the latter category. While he utterly lacks the honest 
:ind sane staiidfirds of literary criticism and is full of 
sweet words of compliments for the poetic achievements 
of hLs teacher, Azad Bilgrami, ho cannot brook a dis- 
cordant note of criticism on tht' poetic flawr of the 
iatter by iSiyalkoti Mai, Warusta. He is so enraged 
by the objections raised by this “ venomous reptile and 
poisonous scorpion ” which art* “ baseless hollow and 
frivolous ” that he begins chastising him in the most 
^'chemcnt and ruthless manner. He excludes him from 
giving a place in his memoirs, but even that d(^« not 
subside his wrath and he attacks Warusta’s co-religionist 
as writers of Persian, on flimsy grounds. “ It h^ struck 
me strange ” he says, “ that the Hindus in imitation 
of the Muslims, have started writing on Islamic Scienc&^ 

they should wrrite on subjects concerning their 

own religion. Should they wish to meddle into Islamic 
sciences, they should first obtain the fortune of the Faith 
and thereafter start writing on Islamic Sciences. , , . 

But this narrow outlook of its author, does not in 
any way minimise the worth of the Tazkira itself. Not- 
withstanding its one-sided and shallow observations here 
and there, its value lies in its inclusion of notices on 
some of the hitherto unknown obscure poets, both Indian 
tvnd Persian, w^ho lived during the first seventy-two 
years of the twelfth century of Hijra. 

Bikram.a Jit Hasrat 

MARATHI 

SRI RAMANPRASTHAN-TRAYI : By Nagesh 
Vasudeva Gunaji. Vasudeva Ashram, Thalakevadi, 
Belgaum. Pp. 176. Price Re. Ui. 

This is a Marathi translation of the three principal 
works, in Tamil, viz., Saddarshan, Vpdeshsar md Raman- 
Gita of Sri Maharishi Raman, of Arunchalam, whose 
fame as the silent seer of the south has been broadca.«i 
in recent years, by well-known writers like Paul Brun- 
lon. The Mahari^i’s main teaching is on all fours with 
that of the sages of old : “ You must find the master 
within you, within your own spiritual self.” And this 
^•an be done, he says, hy one’s constantly asking hinyielf 
the question, ” Who am 1 7” and answering it analytical- 


ly till on him, there dawns the truth. “I am the Self, 
indivisible, immortal and ageless.” He, therefore, sug- 
gests the cultivation of silence in which all doubts and 
difficulties are resolved, provided one is earnest and 
indomitable. His way of assisting the aspirant when 
the latter comes up against a “ dead-stop " in his seardi 
is Socratic; for, he leads him to the truth step by step. 
The result is a remarkable degree of simplicity in un- 
folding even the most abstruse of spiritual concepts and 
convictions. The translator by giving a short sketch of 
the Maharishi 's life, together with a fevc pictures, and 
of the backgi'oimd to his self-realization and lenderiug 
his teachings in simple Marathi, has added further tc> 
the debt of gratitude which the Marathi-read ing public 
owes to him already for his earlier works on Sri Rama- 
krishna Paminliamsn, Swami Ram Tirath and Doctor 
Booker Washington. 

G. M, 

HINDl-PALl 

PALI MAILAVYAKARAN : By Hhikhsu Jagadisfr 
Kasyap, M A., Lecturer in Pali, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity. Published by Brahmachari Devapriya, B.A., Secy., 
Mahahodhi Sabha, Samath, Benares. Pp. 67"i-\-lS-\-6B 
-\-10. Prirf ('loth-bound Rs. 6. 

The entire Hindi-rcading world is indeb<;e<l to the 
learned author for this scholarly work, .which is un- 
doubtedly a lasting contiibution to the growing literature 
of the Hindi language. 

The (sruclite author has followed the Moggallan 
Vyakaran the most ancient and comprehensive of all 
extant Pali Grammars. He has arranged the original 
Sutras (aphorisms) of the Moggallan Grammar (with 
lucid Hindi renderings) in such a way that a i>enisal 
of this book is sure to impart to the reader a thorough 
knowledge of the Pali Grammar. Though the size of 
the book is somewhat big, only a quarter of it is occu- 
pied by the Sutras and the translations; and the rest 
by the appendices and the footnotes. Its standard is 
not too high for the students of schools and colleges 
who will find this book immensely interesting and useful 
for their purpose. The copious footnotes are, however, 
meant for higher studies and, should, therefore, be 
on lilted by the begin riera. 

At the end of every lesson, Pnli paragraphs mostly 
from the Holy Tripitaka, have been added to facilitate 
study and understanding. Moreover, valuable hints to 
the study of Pali ha\e also l)een appended at the end 
of the book. Sutra-patha, Dhatu-patha, Gana-patha and 
;Nwadi Vritti of the Moggallan Vyakaran as well as 
Jong alphabetical indexes of Sutras and illustrated words 
are given in the appendices. 

In a ma.st:erly introduction in Hindi extending over 
fifty page?, the author who is a Buddhist scholar-monk 
discusses some very pertinent problems of Pali. At tbe 
outset ho traces the origin of the word Pali and points 
out that it is not found in the early books even in the 
Moggallan Vyakaran in the first sloka of which, it is 
vsaid that the language in which the original words of 
the Buddha are preserved is called Magadhi and not 
Pali. The grammarian Moggallan names his great work 
as Magadha Sabda T^rakhsana. For the first time the 
word Pali is found in the original Tripitaka such as 
TTdan Digha Nika-ya Pali, etc. 

Achar>'a Moggallan and another grammarian derive 
the word Pali from the root Pa, + li (from nwadi) and 
gives it the meaning of row or line. The author does 
not accept the opinion of Mm.^ Bidhushekhar Shastri 
and other scholars who following the derivation^ of 
Moggflilan hold that Pali mean?» a line of the onginal 
work. 
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The author contends probably rightly that Pali has 
originated gradually from Pariyay. From Pariyay comes 
Paliyay, and then Paliyay whiah is reduced to Pali 
meaning the words and the language of the Buddha. 
He is definitely of opinion that M»gadhi modified by 
the impression of the liuddha’a own words has given 
birth to Pali. To support his view he quotes A. Berria- 
diel Kieth who observ(’s that the speech of the Buddha 
which is assumed to bo reproduced in the canon was 
doubtless the educated. Lingua Franca w'hicli had been 
devised for the needs of the intercourse of learned men 
in India. Rhys Davids and Geiger are unanimous w'ith 
Kieth in this matter. The author however admits that 
Pali like Prakrit is an offshoot of the Vedic Bhasa which 
was once a spoken language. He quotes from Mac- 
doneirs Vedic Gramnuir and. Arnold’s Historical Vedic 
Grammar to show the visible aflinity between Pali and 
Vedic languages. 

Lastly, the author gives an interesting comparison 
between the Sanskrit and Pali Grammars. As the 
Aindra, the Chandra, the Paniniya and the Saraswati 
are the best among Sanskrit Grammars, so the Kach- 
chan, the Moggallaii, the Saddaniti are the greatest 
among Pali Grammar The Kachhan has 675, the 
Moggallan 817 and the Saddaniti has 1391 Sutras. 
Pali Grammar just like the Sanskrit Grammar classi- 
fies the Sutras into six kinds; such a.® Samja, Pari-bh.isa, 
Vidhi, Niyama, Atidish and AdhiKar. A list of 25 Pali 
Grammars is also given to show that Pali has many 
grammars as Sanskrit. 

Moggallan Vyakarnn wdiich is best composed about 
750 years ago in Ceylon at the time of Parakrama Vahu. 
Bhikkii Moggallan lived in the Thuparnm Vihar of 
Anuradhapur in Ceylon. It is said of the Moggallan 
Vyakaran that he who masters this, becomes Vayiakaran- 
Kesari, t.c,, the Lion of Pali Grammarians. 

SWAMT JagADISWAB-ANANT) 


TEI.UGU 

MtJNIMANIKYAM KATHALTT : By M. Narn^ 
ainha Rao, B.A., L.T. Published by Nammalwars. Post 
Box t51, Madras. Pp. 120. Price amias six. 

This volume contains ten clean and wholesome 
sketches depicting tne domestic vicissitudes of a middle 
class family. The author has already made a name 
for the creation of that delightful housewife Kantham, 
and the book under review keeps the flag flying aloft. 
He can really be acclaimed as the Bany Pain of Telugu 
Literature. The book is a real charm, 

PANCHAJANYAM : By Chakrepam. Published 
by Navasakti Press, Hezxoada. Pp. 114, Price annas six. 

The author evinced a good taste in selecting these 
etoriee from Bengali for purpose of translation. Emin- 
ent writers like Bankim, Tagore, Parasuram, Asoka 
Chatterjee, Pramathnath Bisi, and Robindranath Maitra 
flit through the pages. The translation is brilliant, 
characterised by skilful ease and naturalness. The spirit 
of the original is kept up jealously throughout. All the 
etories have a political backfo-ound which adds to the 
importance of this publication. The stylo is limpid 
and graceful, and the deft touches in the originals have 
been very carefully handled. I dare say this is a wel- 
come ad&tion to modem Telugu literature in as much 
as it serves to demolish the morbid provincial boundaries, 
thereby fostering a spirit of intellectual oo-operation 
between Bengal and tne Andhra Desa. 

A. K. Row 


KANNADA 

ANNANA SULNUDI : Editor and Publisher 
V, R. Koppal, M.A., B.T., Teacher, Raja Lakhamgouda 
liirdesai High School, Dhnrwar. Size Crown 1/16. Pp. 

Price annas Jour. 

The bookie! under review is a collection of some 
of tin' proverbs from the various Vachanakaras. The 
Vachanas occupy a very unique place in Kannada lilci*a- 
ture by their pithiness and pempicacity. They arc the 
lyrical outpourings of the yearning souls and as such 
they have both an individuul and a universal appeal. It 
is in these Vachanas that we find a happy blend of the 
maximum of personality with the maximum of imper- 
sonality. The writers of the Vachanas or rather the 
.•payers of Vachanas have given us in their sayings 
beautiful glimpses of conUunporary society and its 
morals. It is in this respect that they arc valued as a 
precious treasure trove of mysticjil human experiences. 
Even today Kannada people can derive much benefit 
froni this source. Shri Koppal has indeed done a good 
service to Kannada language in culling out the best 
sayings and weaving them into a fine siring of pearls 
and jems. The editor deserves our since re gratitude for 
his illuminaliiig introduction wherein he has tried to 
)>ecp into the spiritual hiutk-yard of Kannada literature. 
It can be Sfiid without herilalion that it is the emotional 
intensity of the Vachanas that has lent beauty and 
colour to the Kannada language. We find in the Vacha- 
nas a beautiful blossoming of our ancient culture. 

This booiv is modelled on tlu; pattern of a dictionary 
of quotations. Although l-he editor claims that . his 
attempt is wholly new we humbly point out that as far 
back as the 13th centmy Mallikarjuna did a similar ser- 
vice by his Sookti Sudhamava. We are aware of a similar 
modem collection of proverbial sayings gleaned from 
Purandhardas by Mr. Udapirao Bidi. Hence Mr. Kop- 
pal’s is not the first attempt of its kind. However, he 
deserves our sintjere and warm tribute for the handy 
and at the same time liandsome get-up of the booklet. 
A glossary at the end of the book has added to its 
utility. 

V. B. Naik 

GUJARATI 

KAVYA NI SHAKTI : By Ramnarayan V. Pathak. 
Printed at the Diamond .Jubilee Printing Prlss, Ahmedor 
bad. 1939. Pp. 366. Cloth-bound. Price Re. 1~12. 

SAHITYA-VIMARSHA : By Ramnarayan V. 
Pathak. Printed at the Dianwnd Jubilee Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad. 1939. Pp. 376, Cloth-bound. Price 
Re. 1-12. 

Both these books of Prof. Ram Narayan Pathak are 
collections of certain essays, lectures and reviews of 
publications, now reprinted. Tliey range over a very 
wide area, and are confined to pure literature. Each 
performance shows a cultured outlook on the various 
branche.s of literature, poetry, drama, prose, present 
tendencies, and similar subjects. They are the result of 
deep study made with the eye of a critic. Take for 
instance his paper on Premanand’s Nalakhyan. It 
compares the poetic work of Premanand with the text 
of the subjects in the Vana Parva of the Mahabharat 
and points out where the Gujarati poet has used his own 
fancy to supplement or improve upon the original. He 
comes to the conclusion that the performance of Prema- 
nand is almost an indej^endent one. In the other book 
also there are some striking papers, e.p., that a '^shorf* 
story ** in Gujarat literature, a recent phase. 

K. M. I 
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The Bengal Library, Calcutta, publisheB 
quarterly, as Appendix to the Calcutta Gazettej 
Sk catalouge of books registered in the Presi- 
dency of Bengal. We have already published 
in two instalmtjnts the list of Bengali books 
-culled from the catalouge for the quarter ending 
:30th June, 1939. 

A further list of Bengali books registered 
during the quarter ending 30th September, 1939, 
is published below. We have excluded from it 
the names of text-books as also the number of 
issues of different periodicals. 

A«t 

Gila-Mahka, Prathani Bhag. Garland of Songs. 
Far! 1. By Rabindranath Tagore. A collection of 
niiscollancoiis .-songs, j’j). 2-}- 108. 15th May, 1939. 2nd 
ed. 

Jiharatvr Knru-Silpa. Indian Arts and Crafts. By 
Asit Kurnar Haidar. Pp. 74-f 12. 25th July, 1939. 

BlOClH,\rHY 

Ajcsilaft O Parnpi Agosihuis and Ponipey. Trans, 
by Pancdianiin Sinha. Pp. 37+82. 27th May, 1939. 

Sri Sarada Devi. A biography of Sarada Devi, 
wife of Raniakrishna Paraniahansa, the Famous Saint 
of Dakshincfiwar. By Akshaychaitnnya. Brahmaehari. 
Pp. 5+14+340. 14th August, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Alvxandir. Trans, by Panchanan Siului. Pp. 82. 
27th May, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Vijnave liungali. The Benpili in Science. By Anil 
C^'handra Cho.^^^, M.A. Shoil lives of Dr. Mahendralal 
Sarkar, Sir Jagadis ('Chandra Bos<\ Sir Praphulla Chandra 
Ray, Ranicndi-a Sunder Tvix edi and certain other scien- 
tists logotlier with an account of scaence institutions in 
Bengal. Pp. 2+214+5. 29th March, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Bhakta Jivan. Iaf(' of a Devotee. By Bhima 
Charan Chaiidhuri. A life of Abinas Chandra Das, a 
Vaishnav De\‘oleo of Kajsiindia, Howrah. Pp. 16+143+ 
14+98. 14th August, 1939. 

Sir Afta/osh Mukerji. Bv Bhimapada Ghosh. Pp. 
2+111. 20th July, 1939. 

Mnkti-Pnqal Bnnkirn Chandra. Bankim Chandra, 
Mad after Freedom. By Bijaylal Chatterjee. Contains 
a number of essays on Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s 
su])posed ideal of patriotism. Pp. 97. 21si August, 1939. 

Bapparao. A short life of Bapparao, the founder of 
the hou.so of the Ranfis of Mewar. By Binay Kumar 
Ganguli, B.A. Pp. 33. 15th June, 1939.' 4th ed. 

Haji Mahammad Mohsin. By Binay Kumar Gan- 
guli, B.A. Pp. 40. 13tli January, 1939. 5th ed. 

Kabir. A short life of Kabir, the well-known reli- 
gious reformer and saint. By Dhirendra Kumar Gan- 
guli, M.A. Pp. 35. 12th June, 1^9. 4th ed. 

Nirav-Karmi Haris Chandra Sikdar. Haris Chandra 
Sikdar, the silent worker. By Girindra Nath Banerjee. 
Fp. 99. 28th June, 1939. 

Chittaranjan, A short account of the life of the 
late Mr. C. R. Baa Pp. 68. 13th June, 1939. 6th ed. 


Snmamnaliaraj BaUmanda Brahmaehari Jivani O 
Upadesavali. Pratham Khauda. Life and teachings of 
Srimanmaharaj Balananda Brahmaehari. Part 1. By 
Homchaiidra Baiiorjee. Pp. 21+268. 7th August, 1939. 

Ahtdya Bai. A short account of Maharani Ahalya 
Bai. By Jogtaulra Nath Gupta. Pp. 33. 10th June, 
1939. 

Ramijil Sinha. A short life of Ranjit Singh, King 
of the I’unjab. By Jogendra Nath Gupta. Pp. 36. 
17th June. 1939. 

Rani Bhaoani. A short biographical account of the 
well-known Rani Bhavaui of Natore. By Jogendra Nath 
Gupta. Pp. 41. 12th Juno, 1939. 6th od. 

Vidyasagar. A short account of the life of Lsvar 
Chandra Vidyasjigar. By Jogendra Nath Gupta. Pp. 
52. ISt.h Jime, 1939. 4th ed. 

Jnliyas Si jar. Life of Julius Caesar. Trans, by 
Panchanan Sinha, M.A., B.L. Pp. 68. 27tli May, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Ray Sahi'b Panchatiaii Varrnar Jivani Va Rangpur 
Kshalriya Samiiir Jtihas. Biography of R.ai Sanib 
Pamjhan.an Harma or the lii.story of the Rangpur Kshat- 
riya Association. By Ivshot.ranath Sinha, B.L., M.L.A. 
Pp. 4+Sl. 23rcl August, 1939. 

AjalasaLra Srinmt Swami Brahmaiw,nda Maharajar 
Anudhyau. Calling to mind Srimat Swami Brahma- 
uatida Maharaj, who has no foe born. By Mahendra- 
nath Datta. Pp. 5+166. 28th August, 1939. 

Chonnkya. A short biographical account (based 
on tradition) of Chanakya. By Nilkamal Son. Pp. 
4.5. 13th ,bino, 1939. 4th (?d. 

PiJopidnH and Marvcllufi. Tran.s. by Panchanan 
Sinha. Pp. 31+32. 27th May, 1939. 

Dampran. Sasmal. Sasiiial, the Soul of the C’ountry. 
By Praniathanatli Pal. Pp. 240. 30t,h June, 1939. 

Prato padkya. A slioil ac(!ount of Pratapaditya. 
By PuruMchandra Bhatlacharya. Pi». 37. Pith June, 
1939. 4th ed. 

Jivani K<fsh. (Bharatiya Aitihasik). Panchadti^ 
Saiikhya. Biogi'aphical Dictionary. No. 15. By Sasi- 
bhushan Bidyalankar. Pp. 993-1088. 21st August, 1039. 

Chhairader Sri Bhaktivinnd. Life of Sri Bhaktivi- 
nod for students. By Sundarananda Vidyavinod (Maha- 
mahopade.sak). Pp. 11 + 116+16. 2iid August, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Atmajivarii. Autobiography. By Surcs Chandra 
Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. Pp. 2+209+1. 2nd June, 1939. 

Galpe Omar Faruk. Omiir Fanik in stories. By 
Torat) Ali. Pp. 2+2+78. 1st July, 1939. 


Dbama 

Kamarjjun. A mythological play depicting the 
characters of Kama and Arjuna and the parts played by 
them in the Mahabharata. By Apareschandra Mukherji. 
Pp. 14.2+177. 13th June 1939. 13th ed. 

Daktar Miss Kumud. Doctor Miss Kumud. By 
Ayashkanta Baksi. Pp. 3+124, 29th July, 1939. 

Naravali. Human-Sacrifice. By Baikuntha Nath 
Bhattacharyya. Pp. 2+86. 

Vakya Rao, The name of the hero. By Bliolauath 
Ghosh. Pp. 3+155. 10th July, 1939. 
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Akas-MaUika. The Arabian Jasmine, in the Air. 
By Bijayratna Majumdar. Pp. l-f56. 28th August, 1939. 

Muklirpathe. On Way to Freedom. By Gopipada 
Cliatterjee, M.A., B.T., D.S.E. Pp. 2+51. 3rd July, 
1939. 

Makarmr JaL Spider’s Web. By Jogeschandra 
Chowdhuri. Pp. 8+187. 1st July, 1939. 

Kvdar Ray. The name of one of the twelve noted 
Chiefs of Bengal. By Kcsab Sen. Pp. 1+59. 20th 
July, 1939. 

Chhotader Natmancha. Children's stage. By 
Manmatha Hay, MA. Pp. 3+95. 1346 sal or 1939-40 
A.D. 

Tdsdr Ghar. The House of Cards. By Maya Do. 
Pp. 148. 11th September, 1939. 

Bangc Bargi. The Maralhas in Bengal. By Nisi- 
kanta Basu Itay, B.L. Pp. 1+2+178. 20th June, 1939. 
14th ed. . 

Lalitadiiya. Name of an Emperor of Kashmir. By 
Nisikanta Ray, B.L. Pp. 1+128. 1st June. 1939. 5th 
ed. 

Sarania. The name of the wife of Bibhishan, the 
brother of the Demon King Havana. By Panchkari 
Chatterji. Pp. 137. 1st August, 1939. 

Mayer Mandir. Mother's Temple. By Prabhat 
Chandra Ray, B.E., M.I.E. Pp. 2+79. 27th July, 1939. 

Nrityanalya Chandalika (Svaralipi^sah^) . The 
opera entitled Chandalika (the N^nandal girl) (with 
notations). By Rabindranath Tagore. Pp. 110. I5th 
May, 1939. 

Sirajaddula. An historical play based on the life 
story of Sirajuddowla, Nawab of Bengal. By Sachindra- 
nath Sen Gupta. Pp. 2+2+154. 4th August, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Mirabai (a name). By Satyanarayan Mukherjoc. 
Pp. 2^. 10th August, 1939. 

Fiction 

MrHyn-'Vibhishika. Ilon’or of Death. By Amalendu 
Das Gupta and Monilal Adhikari. Pp. 83. lOth August, 

1939. 

Ayun Stye Khela, Playing with Fire. By Annada 
Sankar Ray. Pp. 172, 14th June, 1939. 2nd (d. 

Anadla Sardar. Ananta, the leader of elubinon. Pp. 
48. 21st August, 1939. 

Arghya. Adoration. Trans, by Birendra Chandra 
Bhaltficharyya. Pp. 4+3+55. 20th May, 1939. 

Nashtalara. Lost Star. By Asalata Devi. Pp.126. 
Ist July, 1939. 

Duranta I’aj/i’as. Unruly Vouthiulness. A story. 
By Asalata Devi. Pp. 137. 7lh July, 1939. 

Bara Gharcr Meyc. The High-born Girl. By 
Baradaprasanna Das-Gupta. Pp. 108. 30th July, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Jayendi. Tl^e name of the heroine. By Basanta 
Kumar Chatterji. P]>. 290. 10th September, 1939. 

Brot 0 Avart-a. Current and Whirlpool. By Bibhu- 
tibhushan Gupta. Pp. 152. 4th October, 1939. 

Bndur Boycott. Boycott of the Bat. By Bijan- 
bihari Bhattocharyva, M.A. Pp. 39. 17th June, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Aladin. The stop^ of Aladin and the Wonderful 
Lamp from the Arabian Nights. By Binaykumar Gan- 
guli, B.A. Pp. 75. 16th June, 1939. 4th ed. 

Hyphen. Hyphen. By Cham Banerji. Pp. Ih^. 
29th Auguat, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Devi Chaiidhurani (name of the heroine). By 
Bankim Chandra Chatter jee. Contains an introduction 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar and a foreword by Hirendranath 
putta. Bangiya Sahitya Parishat edition. Ed. by 


Bnijendra Nath Banerjeo and Sajanikanta Das. Pp. 9 
+4+154. 31st August, 1939. 

Mahackine Mahasamar. The great war in great 
China, By Dhireiidralal Dhar. Pp. 98. 21si August, 
ia39. 

Puratani. Pertaining to ancient times. By Dines 
(’haiidra Sen. Pp. 17+170. 9th July, 1939. 

Achhi Deser Hajkanya. Tlie Princess of an un- 
known ('.ountry. By Dines Mukherji. Pp. 68. 20th 
July, 1939. 

Burrmidcser Meye. (Jirl of iJio Bunuese Country, 
By Dipika De. Pp. 179. 7th July, 1939. 

Katnmper Mcye. The girl of Kamnip (a district 
in Assam). By Dipika Dc. Pp. 1+11-330. 17th 
August. 1939. 

Dumkanksher VrUha Bhranuin. Futile rambling 
of an inordinately ambitious person. An old book said 
to be publislied in 1858 and written by Krishna kamal 
Bliattacharyya. With an introdultion about the life of 
the author. Dnshprnjjya Granthamala Series. (No. 11). 
Ed. by Brajendra Natli Baneriee. Pj). 22+54. 3rd 
July, 1939. 

Rajataranghiir Galpa. Stories from ‘‘ Rajtarangini ” 
(River of Jvings). Bv Durgamohan Mukhorjoe. B.A. 
Pi*. 1 + 112. 271h July, 1939. 

Tallin GupUr Vichitra Kirtikatha. Wonderful 
story of the de( d.«? of Tarun Gupta. By Gajeudra Kumar 
Mitra. Intended for juvenile readers. Pt>. 1+136. 1st 
August, 1939. 

Priya 0 Manad. The Beloved and the lady of the. 
mind. By Gaulam Sen. A tragic Btor>'. Pp. 149. 15th 
Juno, 1939. 

Adrisya Manmh. The Invisible Man. A story. 
By Heraendrakumar Ray. Tp. 1+117. 26th August, 
1939. 2nd ed. 

Bhagnanm. A fraction. By Jagat Das and Santosli 
Kumar Ghosh. Pp. 110. 22nd July, 1939. 

Say lam r Suniad. Regenera tioii t»f the Satan. By 
Jnanendranath Ray, M.A. Pp. 1+101. 19th June. 1939, 
3rd ed. 

Kutkuler Dapiar. 1’he Record of Kutkut (name 
of an ant). A story of adventure for children. By 
Jogeschandra (''lialterji. Pp. 1+145. 6th May, 1939. 
3rd ed. 

Hakla Golap. Red Rose. By Jvotirmala (Srimati) 
Pp. 151. I5tl] Angus! , 1939. 

Agdnm, Bagdum. (Meaningless terms). By Kartik 
Chandra Da« Gupta, B.A. C’ontains short narrativ‘^ 
})oems for children. Pp. 33. 1st August. 1939. 

Ghurnparaui Gan. J.ullahy. By Kanan Bihari 
Mukherji. A social story. Pp. 136. 3(>th June, 1939. 

Khuntr Dnyc. On t.l)e charge of murder. Ed. by 
Mihir Kumar Sinha. A detective story. Pp. 88. 20th 
August, 1939. 

Galpa-MnUi. Garland of stories. By Krlshnadas 
Sarnia. Pp. 2+153. 12th July, 1939. 

Chheleder (valpa. Stories for children. Part I. By 
Kuladjiranjan R.ay. 8th May. 1939. 2nd ed. 

Bagichar Kuli. The gartlen cooly. By Labanya 
Kumar ('"haudiiuri. A story. Pp. 239. 3rd July, 1939. 

Bajikar. Juggler. By Lalit Molian Nandi, M.A. 
Pp. 1+78. 29th July, 1939. 

Sarisrip. The Serpent. By Manik Banerji. Eleven 
short stories. Pp. 1+176. 17th August, 1939. 

Atma-Samarpan . Self-surrender. By Manilal 
Banerji. Pp. 2+211. 26th June, 1939. 

Marur Majhare Barir Dhara. A current of stream 
amidst a desert. By Manilal Banerji. Pp. 186. 26th 
July, 1939. 

Japani Rupkatha. Japanese Folktales. By Maso- 
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ram Guha Thakurta. Short ertories for children. Pp. 
1+151. 12th April, 1937. 2nd ed. 

Sonar Ifarin. Golden Dear. By Manoranjan 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. A detective story for 
<!hildren. Pp. 254. 30th July, 1939. 

Manuah-Khekor In the country of man- 

<?aters. A story of adventure, for children. Pp. 47. 
21st August, 1939. 

Gariber Meye. The Poor Man’s Daughter. By 
Narayanchandra Bhattacharyya. A domestic story. Pp. 
130. 26th July, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Vjan Ganer Dheu. Waves encountered while mov- 
ing up the. river. By Narendra Nath Chatterji. A social 
story. Pp. 174. 6th June, 1939. 

Marcmer Bukhomukhi. Face to face with death. 
By Narayan Ganguli and Nimai Banerji. An adventur- 
^JU9 story, for children. Pp. 1+115. 15th August, 1939. 

Laliter Okalati. Lalita’s Advocacy. By Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Sen Gupta. A Novel. Pp. 213. 5th June, 
1939. 

Duranla. The Naughty One. By Nirmalchandra 
Das Gupta. Story of a village boy. Pp. 90. 28th 
July, 1939. 

Jhara Phil. Tlie Flower dropped from the stalk. 
By Panchugopal Mukherji. A story. Pp. 98. 10th 
August, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Tuhun Mama Jivan. Thou art my Life. By Phal- 
guni Mukherji. A story. Pp. 192. 5th September, 1939. 

Piaacher Kutchakra. Satan’s intricate plot. Ed. 
by Dinendra Kumar Ray. A detective novel. Pp. 130. 
15th July, 1939. 

Asati Kjma llaium. Wliy I became unchaste. By 
Prabhas Ghosh. A social story. No. 248. 14th August, 1939. 

Lachhmi Chahite Dandrya Bcrala. Poverty en- 
'iurcled when prosperity was desired. By Prabhavati 
Devi, Saraswali, Pp. 168. 23rd August, 1939. 

Patheya. Travelling e.xpenses. By Prabhavati 
Devi, Saraswali. Pp. 174, 23rd August, 1939. 

Anka-Banka. Zigzag. By Prabodh Kumar Sanyal. 
Pp. 328. 21st June, 1939. 

Kayek Ghanta Malm. A few hours only. By 
Probodh Kumar Sanyal. Pp, 105, 13th July, 1939. 

Ariukatha Sapiak. Seven short stories. By Prama- 
tha Choudhuri. Pp. 59. 1st July, 1939. 

TaJpalar Sejm. The Sepoy made of palm leaves. 
By Praphullachandra Basu, B.Sc. Five short stories for 
^diildren. Pp. 1+120. 6th May, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Mahadufutahascr Kahini. Story of great temerity. 
By liabindrakumar Basil. A story of adventure, for 
i+ildren. Pp. 104. 9th August, 1939, 

Romancha. Ashtam Varsha. 24. Pralayer Alo — 4. 
Romancha Series. 8th year. No. 24. Light of Dissolu- 
tion — 4. Ed. bv Manindra Nath Banna. 17tK June, 
1930. 

No. 25. ^4th June. 1939. 

No. 26. 1st July, 1939. 

No. 27. 8th July, 1939. 

No. z8. 15th July, 1939. 

No. 29. 22nd July, 1939. 

No. 30. 29th July. 1939. 

No. 31. 5th August., 1939. 

No. 32. 12th August, 1939. 

No. 33. 19th August, 1939. 

Romancha. Ashtam Varsha. 34. Hatyar Itihaa — 1. 
By A jit Kumar Chatterji. 26th August, 1W9. 

• No. 35. 2nd September, 1939. 

— No. 36. 9th September, 1939. 

Samtidrer Opare, On the other side of the Ocean. 
A travel story, said to be based on A Trip Round the 
World” by R. G. Lawson. Pp. 66. 21st August, 1939. 


Scah Prasna. The Last Question. By Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji. Pp. 1+398. 10th Juno, 1939. 5th ed. 

Sesher Parichay. The last revelation. By Sarat 
Chandra Chatterji. Pp. 1+414. 7th June, 1939. 

Sonar Chand. The Lovely Boy, By Satyacharan 
Chakravarti. Intended for children. Pp. 1+84. 3rd 
August. 1939. 5th ed. 

Paalian. Stone. By Saurindra Mohan Mukherji. 
J^p. 190. 7th August, 1939. 

Saytaner Kfwla. Sport of the Devil. Intended for 
children. Pp. 64. 21st August, 1939. 

Visvajmii Babur Asvatva-Prapti, Vis\'apati Babu’s 
transformation into a horse. By Sivaram Chakravarti. 
Intended for children. Pp. 136. 1st September, 1939. 

San jar Knlha. Va Bnnglnr Kaiha Sahitya. Evening 
Tales or (Folk) Tales of Bengal. By Sivratan Mitra. 
Intended for children. Pp. 4+4+271. 15th June, 1939. 
3rd ( d. 

Khayid. Whim. By Subinay Ray Chaudhuri. 
Short, stories for children. Pp. 1+89. 2nd August, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Padnia—Pramatla Nadi. Padma, the wild river. 
By Subodh Ba.su. A stoiy Pp. 310. 24th July, 1939. 

Sahapathim. Female co-student. By Sudhansu 
Kumar Ghosh, B.Sc. Pp. 124. 10th August, 1939. 

Path 0 Pathik. The w^ay and wayfarer. By 
Sudhinndra Sanyal. A story. Pp. 235. 21st July, 
1939. 

Amnya-Rahasya. Jungle Mysteries. By Sukumar 
De Sarkar. Intended for children. Pp. 46. Ist Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

Nisachar. The noctivagant. By Sukumar De Sar- 
kar. Pp. 1+91. 25th August, 1939. 

Nijhum Purer Svapan Katha. Dream Stories of 
the Silent City. By Sunirmal Basu. Short stories for 
children. Pp. 107. 28th August, 1939. 

Pniahahar. Foliage plant. By .Sunirmal Basun 
Intended for children. Prose and metrical stories, free 
from compound letters. Pp. 1+52. 3rd July, 1939. 

Arahyofianyascr Gedpa. Stories of the Arabian 
Night;S’ Entertainments. By Surendranath Ray. Pp. 
1+117. 20th June, 1939. 

History (includjnq G»x>gkapuy) 

Viratve Bangali. The Bengali in Heriosm. By 
Anilchandra Ghosh, M.A. Pp. 2+2+139. 1st May, 
1939. 4th ed. 

Sonar Bharat. The Golden India. By Baidyanath 
Chatterjee, M.A.. F.R.G.S, F.R.S.A. (London). Pp, 
159. 30th June, 1939. 

Mevar-Gaurab. The Glory of Mewar. By Binay 
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MODERN BEE-KEEPING IN INDIA 

Past and Present 

By KSHITISH CHANDR> DAS GUPTA 


Attempts in the Past 

The history of the attempts mad(! in tlie past in 
introducing modem bee-keeping in India dates 
from as early as 1882. We find in the Preface 
to Pusa Bulletin No. 46— “ Bec-Ke<!ping ” by 
Mr. C. C. Ghosh, published from Calcutta in 
1915 — a passing reference about “ A Collection 
of Papers on Bee-Keeping in India ” (Calcutta, 
1883), and a “Handbook of Bee-keeping in 
India” (Calcutta, 1884). The Preface to Mr. 
C. C. Ghosh’s book on bee-keeping is by Mr. 
T. Bainbrigge Fletcher, Imperial Entomolo^st, 
dated Pusa, the Ifith July, 1914. He writes ; 

“ Thirty-five years ago Govertnnent iii<|iiircd into 
the question of Bee-keepinjj in India iind published the 
replies from Local Governments under the title of ‘A 
Collection of Papers on Boo-keepinR in India ” (Calcutta, 

1883) . A few years later Mr. J. Doiiglas brought out a 
small Handbook of Bi^e-kcejiing in India (Calcutta, 

1884) ; this is now long since* out of print and unobtain- 
able. After this the subject seems to have languished 
for many years, although bees wore kept in frame hives 
by a few people in some of the Hill Stations/* 

The preface then continues : 

“In 1907-08, a few colonies wore brought to Pusa 
from Simla but these were not successful and soon died 
out. In 1910 and again in 1911 we imported European 
Bees and tried these at Pusa and in the latter year I 



The “ Straw Skep ” in which 
bees, in the old method, 
wore used to be kept in 
European countries. (See 
Lieut. Cousins* introduction 
to his booklet) 


published notes on Bee-keeping and on Wax-moth in tho 
Agricultural Journal of India, Vol. VI, Part TV, and 
projected a further series of articles and a practical 
manual on the subject. My transfer to Madras and 
pressure of other more urgent work has delayed this 
and this Bulletin has been prepared for present use by 
Mr. C. 0. Ghosh, who has acquired some knowledge of 
bee-keeping mainly under my direction. It is frankly 
fo a large extent a compilation from various excellent 
manuals on the subject prepared in Europe and America 
hut these of course do not deal with Indian bees or 
Indian conditions, nor are these books readily acceswble 


in India; so that it has been necessary to add some 
account of Indian bees and of the modified form of 
Standard Frame-hive which has been found practically 
useful with Ajm vndica, the only Indian wild bee whichi 
it seems possible to domesticate in any way 

Tlio above Bulletin No. 46 is now being, 
issued in a revised form as Miscellaneous Bulle 
tin No. 6 of tho Imperial Council of Agricultural; 
Research. 

Liei t. CorsiNs’ Booklet (19U)) 

Reference must also be made of a booklet, 
named .4 Guide to Successful Bec-keepimj in 
the Hill Districts of Northern India (1916), hy 
Lieut. F. S. Cousins and issued under the author- 
ity of the Director of Agriculture and Industries^ 
Punjab. Lieut. Cousins, being himself a bee- 
keeper of 25 years^ experience, was much inter- 
c‘sted in improving the methods adopted by the 
Indian villagers. He placed his experience at 
the disposal of those who might want it, and. 
referred those bee-keepers who desired to go more 
deeply into the subject to works like the British 
Bee-keepefs Guide by Thos. W. Cowan, and 
Fiffo Years among the Bees by Dr. C. C. Miller. 
In the introduction to his booklet, Lieut. Cousin*? 
wrote : 

‘ It took many yejirs to ovcrconir the pn*judi<!e 
agaiast frame-hives in England, .and even now, in some 
out of tho way places the old straw ?kei> with iUs attend- 
ant * brimstone pit * are still in use, but in India, where 
the unnecessary dej?tructjon of animal life is contrary 
to the teaching of the religion of the people, the ‘ better- 
way ’ one would think needs only to be known to be 
adopted.” 

This booklet was priced at annas four. It 
is still available at that price from the Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing, Punjab, Lahore. 
It contains a beautiful photo of the apiary- 
established by Lieut. Cousins at Sanawar (Simla 
Hills) , showing over 25 hives accommodated in a 
yard with a lovely backgroimd. We find that 
an association known as the “ Simla Bee-keepers* 
Association ” was started in September 1914 for 
tlie purpose of encouraging apiculture in the 
Simla district, and there was also The 
ke(fpers’ Record, a monthly journal. The- 
Director of Agriculture and Industries, Punjab, 
was the Presideot of the Association, mid Lieut. 
Cousins was the Honorary Secretary, Sanawar,, 
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Punjab. The bee-keeprs were invited to join 
the Association. In the last page of the booklet 
there is a price list of b<^e-appliances then sold 
by Messrs. E. Plomer and Co., Simla. 

Rev. Newton Article on Bbess (1917) 
Experiments in the Gardens Aitached to 
St. Joseph's College, Trichinpoly, 

SiN(’E 1890 

In the Bee-keei)ing in South India” 1937, 
(Bulletin No. 37 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Madras), we first find nvference to Rev. 
L. V. Newton's article on The Domestication 
of the Indian Honey-bee,” published in the 
AgricuUural Journal of Imlia, Vol. XII, 1917. 
Readers will find in the said article the earlier 
(iXfierimenls in those days in domesticatinii 
Apis indim in artificial hives. 

In that article, received for iiublication at 
the office of the AgricnUural Journal of India 
on the 3rd September, 1916, Rev. Newton wrote 
tliat Indian honey-bee was cultivated and obsi'rv- 
ed in the gardens attached to St. Joseph's College, 
Trichinopoly, for a period (with some slight 
interruptions) of over a quarter of a century. 
Rev. J. Castets, S. J., began to make a study of 
the various Indian bees about 1890. At that 
rime he tried successfully to domesticate the 
Rock Bee (Apis dorsata)^ the Little Bee {Apis 
florca) and the Indian Bee {Apis indica)^ but 
soon came to the conclusion that the last one 
could bo kept profitably in a hive. In thes*- 
experiments Rev. Castets was greatly helped by 
Rev. Father Bertram, S. J., the then Rector and 
Principal of the College. Rev, Newton was also 
lending an occasional hand. I^ater on, R(n^ Father 
Bertram had opportunity to continue ins obser- 
vations at Shembaganur, near Kodaikanal, on 
the Palni Hills. He also tried to introduce 
Italian bees. In the meantime. Rev. Newtor 
liad continued to busy himself with the bees and 
mad(* a careful study of their habits, manners 
and honey-yielding capacity in the garden of 
the College at Trichinopoly. 

In his article Rev. Newton dealt about the 
economic value of Indian Bee, amount of honey 
it could be made to yield and about the difficul- 
ties with wax-moth. He gave a table showing 
the amount of honey he extracted during six 
years between 1911-16, with every detail regard- 
ing the names of months as also dates on which 
such extractions were done, using a simple 
extractor which he constructed for his use. He 
described methods of capturing wild colonies and 
housing the same in artificial hives, and discussed 
at length about the sizes of hives and frames suit- 
able for Apis indica in the Plains. 


He gave measurements of the brood-frame 
and shallow-frame he used and recommended 
Ihese for bee-keepers in the Plains of India. It. 
may be mentioned here that these frames,, 
smaller in size, known in India as “ New^ton 
Frames ” are much favoured by the bee-keepers 
in South India, and are generally in use in the 
Plains. Bee-keepers in the Hills use frames 
bigger in size. 

Rev. Newton espoused tlie cause of Apu 
indica the Indian hiv(>l)ee to establish it in 
its rightful place, and was keen in introducing 
bee-keeping in India as a subsidiary industry. 
The present writer acknowledges with a deep 


The “ GhurraJi ” in which 
bees w(‘re kept by the 
Waziris (N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince). The mouth of the 
ghurrah is covered with a 
piece of leather having? a 
hole in the centre for en- 
trance and exit of bees. 
(See Rev. T. Mayer’s letter 
dated December, 1881) 



sense of gratitude that it was Rev. Newton wha 
made modern bee-keeping in India practicable. 
He had occasion to write a series of three articles 
on “ The Domestication of the Indian Honey- 
bee ” in the pages of Rashtravani (Vol. H, Nos. 
42, 43 and 44, dated respectively 12th, 
19th and 26th December (1940), in appreciation, 
and quoted therein extensively from Rev. 
Newton’s article. 

The “ Collection of Papers On BEE-KEEU>iNa 
IN India ” (1883) 

So far as the books, — the “ Collection of 
Papers on Btic-kceping in India ” ( 1883) , 

papers on bees and methods of bee-keeping in 
India, collected from the various provinces and 
Indian States and published under the orders of 
the Government of India in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, as also the “Hand- 
book of Bee-keeping for India ” (1884) , by Mr. 
.1. C. Douglas, Superintendent of Telegraphs, 
Indian Telegraph Department, published witti 
the sanction of Revenue and Agricultural 
Department of the Gov(!rmnont of India — are 
concerned, the lovers of bees in India cannot 
be satisfied simply to know that these books 
are not available being out of print. On the 
other hand that very fact of non-availability 
only increases one’s inauisitiveness as to know 
vdiat those books contamed; for, they deal with 
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honey-bees as also bee-keepdng, modern and 
primitive, and conditions that existed in India 
nearly 60 years ago. Naturally, the subject 
brings along with it the production, demand, 
sale-price and market of both honey and wax. 
From the stand-point of the subject and the 
relative importance of conditions that prevailed 
in those days, the ^ Papers * containing 95 pages 
of foolscap size, printed by the Superintendent of 
Government Printing, India, (Calcutta, 1883), 
are well worth to be reprinted. And the ^ Hand- 
book * if reprinUMi, will be equally helpful to 
l)ee-keepcrs in India. These are old treasures 
which, if available, every bee-keeper should 
possess with i)ride. 

John Douglas' Letter 

This is how the Tapers * came into being. 
Mr. Joltn C. Douglas of the India Government, 
Telegraph Department, then at home on leave, 
wrote to the Secretary of State for India, on 
the 291h SepteinbiT, 1881, from 207 Isledon Road, 
Finsbury Park, London, stating that he made 
himself acquainted with the practical details 
of bee-keeping, with a view to its introduction 
among the natives of India, who ”, so far as he 
•enquired, “ take honey and wax from wild bees 
alone.” He continued, As sweets form so 
important a constituent of the native dietary 
there would, no doubt, be ample demand for 
honey for domestic consumption.” He was of 
opinion that the climate was favourable to suc- 
cessful bee-keeping, and some of the plants 
extensively cultivated (e.g,, mustard) would 
yield honey in abundance.” His definite pro- 
posals are quoted below : 

“ (4) I propose to interest the Europeans and more 
educated members of the Native Community in the 
eubject by actually exhibiting bees, hives, etc., and 
showing the several operations performed by the bee- 
keeper. 

(6) I have the honour to apply for the favour of 
any information on the subject the Government may 
possess, particularly coxjies of Blue Books, if any, relat- 
ing to past efforts in the same direction, and I sliould 
have much pleasure in explaining further, in poraon, 
the measures I propose to take, the results attained 
elsewhere, and the results I might hope to attain in 
India.” 

He concluded by stating that his motives 
were to benefit the natives of India, and not to 
make a profit for himself. 

Secrettary of State for India Takes Action 

In reply, Mr. Douglas was informed by the 
Secretary of State for India that no official 
reports on bee-keeping in India had ever been 
received in the India Office, but that it was pro- 
bable that the Government of India might 


possess papers relating to the production of honey 
in India generally. 

The Secretary of State for India forwarded 
on the IQth November, 1881, a copy of the above 
hitler of Mr. John Douglas to the Government 
of India together with a Memorandum by the 
Special Assistant in the Revenue, Statistics, and 
( •oiimuTce Dej)artni(‘nt on Mr. Douglas^ letter, 
with the remark that the subject relating to the 



The arrow mark shows an “Earthen Pitcher” as a 
decoy-hive kept horizontally embedded in the mud wall 
of a dwelling house. Another pitcher is hanging from 
the eave.s. Villagers within a few miles from Calcutta 
still practise tins primitive method of bee-keeping. The 
bottom of the pitcher, facing outside, has a small hole 
for the bees to enter 

introduction of bee-keeping in India appeared to 
him to be of sufficient practical interest to 
engage the attention of the Governmeni. 
(i^spatch No. 97 : Revenue; dated 10th 
November, 1881). 

Machinery Set in Motion 

The machinery was thus set in motion. 
The Secretary to the Government of India, on 
the 29th December, 1881, forwarded copies of the 
above despatch (No. 97 : Revenue) regarding 
bee-keeping in India to the Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal (Bihar 
and Orissa were in Bengal then), North Western 
Provinces and Oudb, Punjab; to the Chief 
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Coiiiniissioncrs of British Burma, Central pro- 
vinces, Assam, Ajmere, the Chief Commissioner 
for Coorg, and the Secretary for Berar to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, with the request that 
any particulars which might be useful to Mr. 
Douglas might be reported. And that the extent 
to which good honey found in any part of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, N. W. Provinces and Oudh, 
Punjab, British Burma, Central Provinces. 
Assam, Coorg, Ajmere, Berar, might be indicated 
and methods followed by natives in bee-keeping 
might be described. Attention was further 
drawn to the fact that Mr. Douglas also wanted 
some account of the past efforts in the direc- 
tion of successful bee-keeping. 

Copy was forwarded to the Honorary 
Secretary to the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
for information. 

Copy was also forwarded to Foreign 
Department for information, with a request that 
the Residents in Kashmir, Nepal, Mysore, 
Resident at Hyderabad, Agents to the Governor- 
General in Central India, Rajputna and Baroda, 
may be asked to furnish any information that 
may be available on the subject of bee culture 
in the several territories named. 

Douglas' FimTHiim Queries 

The first letter of Mr. Douglas was followed 
by another letter from him, dated London, the 
27th November, 1881, in which he wanted 
further information on the following points, and 
any others likely to suggest themselves as im- 
portant : 

“ A. — What quantity of honoy is? produced in India, 
•ind how is it disposed of ? What price is realised on 
that sold, or exported, and how i.s the remainder con- 
sumed ? Is there any demand for honey, and is any 
imported ? 

B. — Are hoes domesticated in any part rf India, and 
is there any information available of^ the liabits, yield,' 
habitat, mode of harvesting, etc., of the wild bees ? 
Ihobably the forest department could give valuable 
information. 

What an' the v;irieti<’s of bees indigenous to 
India likely to prove valuable, if domesticated ? Do 
tii(;y resemble the black. Italian, or other Fairopean 
variety, and how are the habits of the insect altered by 
the climate of the plains of India as compared with the 
hfibits of bees of colder climates ? 

These were also forwarded to the Local 
Governments and Administrations as before. 

In due course, information on bees and bee- 
keeping began to be collected from the districts 
all over India through the District Officers and 

Forest Departments. These were forwarded 
hy the Provincial Governments and other author- 
ities to the Secretary to the Government of India. 
Papers so collected were printed in 1^ in a 


book form of foolscap size with the title, *'A 
Collection of Papers on Bee-keeping in India.” 

I desire to present the readers with the most 
important informations contained therein con- 
sidered from the practical point of view, province 
by province. But for that I must wait for the 
next opportunity. Any attempt to give a short 
note here would neither be possible nor be doing 
justice to the ‘ Papers ' and to those persons who 
took so much pains in colU'ctirig those valuable 
informations, for, every province, nay, every 
district has its own interesting account to render. 
At present I must keep myself satisfied by 
(juoting a few lines as to show the extent to 



The mouth of the emtxjdded pitcher (in Fig. 3) is 
shown here inside the room. Mouth is kept closed 
with a piece of cocoanut shell and then luted with mud. 
At the proper time, this end is opened for the removal 
of honeycombs 

which bees were kept in a state of semi-domesti- 
cation in those days in Kashmir and the Punjab 
on the North-West of the Himalayas, and in the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills on the North East in 
Assam, as also the attempts made in keeping bees 
in bar-frame hives. 

Bee-keeping in Kashmir : 60 Years Ago 

( 1 ) 

Mr. F. Henvey, on special duty in Kashmir, 
wrote the following to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Foreign Department, in 
his letter No. 36, dated Sialkote, the 16th 
.January, 1882 : 

“In reply to your Office Communication No. 36 
I. G. dated 9th January, 1882, 1 have the honour to 
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state that, so far as ray observation goes, bees appear 
to be still kept in Kashmir in precisely the manner 
described in the Memorandum by George Bird wood, 
Esq., and at great length on pages 21-23 of tne Intro- 
duction of Bates’ Cetdral Attia, Part VII, Section I, 
Kashmir. 

“2. My impression, however, is that bees are not 
so universally kept by the Kashmir Zemindars as they 
’Used to be, and I was told, in the course of the famine, 
that the falling off was due to the tax levied by tlie 
Maharaja’s Govenimont on every hive. I can assert 
■from personal knowledge, tliat the round holes in the 
walls of villagrj hou.ses, indicating bee hives, arc no longer 
:so numerous as Mr. Moorcroft seems to have found 
them. 

“3. On my return to Kashmir next summer 1 will 
•tmdoavour to ascertain whether then? are any lurtRer 
fads worthy of b»ung brought to the notice of His 
Exw'lloncy in Council.’' (Collection of Papers on B<'e- 
keeping in India, page 47). 

( 2 ) 

Anothek Account of Bee-keeping in Kashmir 

The following is taken from the ^ Memoran- 
dum by George Birdwood, Esq., Spii^cial 
Assistant in Revenue, Statistics and Commerce 
Department, India Office : — 

“ , . . . Moorcroft gives a complete account of the 
management of bees in Oiishmere. Their domestication 
there is so general that in some parts of the country a 
l»rovi!“ion is made for hiving them in every house as it is 
being built. Spaces are left empty in the walls, about 
14 inches in diaimder and 2 feet, the average thickneas 
in tlie walls, in length, which arc carefully lined with a 
mixture of mortar, clay, and chopped straw, and closed 
in the inner end with a flat tile. There are ten or a 
doKcn of these hives built into the walls of every house. 
The bees arc hived exactly as in Europe, but the comb 
is gathered differently and in a way well worth following 
at home. It is done by the father of the house remov- 
ing tli(' flat tile from the inner end of the hive with one 
hand, and at the same time, blowing the smoke of a 
smouldering whi.sp of straw he holds in the other hand 
vigorously through the hive on which the bees at once 
leave the hive, and he gathers in their store of honey. 
He then n?placos the flat tile at the inner end of the 
hive, and tlio bees, after recovering their stupefaction, 
gradually return to it. The same colony of bees thus 
produce honey year after year in the same hive, and 
generation after generation, and have probably done so 
from lh<* original Aryan settlenient of the Cashmere 
Valley. In consequen(?o of their being thus litorally 
domiciled with the human race, the bee.s of Cashmere 
are mild^ir in their manners than those of any other 
eountry, although they have a mo.st villainous sting 
when unduly provoked to use it. Their honey is as 
I)ure, and clear, and sweet, Moorcroft says, as the finest 
honey of Narbonne* . . . .” (Collection of Papers, 
page 2). 

In N. W. Fbontter Province : 60 Years Ago 
Rev. T. Mayer, Church Missionary Society, 
Bannu, wrote to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Bannu,t on the 7th December, 1881 that he kept 


♦Narbonne is in France, famous for its honey, 
t Bannu was then in the province of Punjab. 


bees in frame hives, and in December, 1881 had 
eight colonies in such hives. He brouglht a 
colony of bees from Makin which were quiet 
bees farmed by the Waziris in a ghurrah with a 
piece of leather over the top into which a hole 
was cut for the bees to enter. While writing 
about this colony, Rev. Mayer said , — 

“ The Malisuds and the Afridis also take the greater 
part of the honey, leaving thorn enough for the winter, 
and putting back all brood comb, at least so they all 
say, though it does not appear how they fasten the 
brood comb into the ghurrah again. After opening this 
ghurrah yesterday, I cut out the few remaining combs 
and put them in bar-frames, and by night all the bees 
w'oro fairly settled in thf'ir new home.” (Collection of 
Papers, page 6). 

The sketch of the ghurrah printed here U 
after the one drawn by Rev. Mayer. 

Bee-keeping in Assam : 60 Years Ago 

The following is from the note by Mr. S. E. 
Rita, of the office of the Commissioner of Assam, 
dated Shillong the 15th January, 1882 : — 

“ In the Khasi Hills bee-keeping is practised, and tht^ 
honey both sold, and used for domestic purposes. 
According to the Khasi Hills General AdminisI ration 
Report, 1875-70, 325 maimcls of honey were exported, 
and in 1876-77, 330 maunds, the price stated being Rs. 15 
per maund. Subsequent reports from this district do 
not mention this suhje(?t. No mention is made in tlu- 
Sylhet Administration Report about honey, nor in the 
Assam Trade Reports. The Khasi Hills report states 
that the best honey is obtainable at Cherra. Ttie honey 
that one purchases in Shillong is not elean, V)ut has the 
comb crushed in it. The prevailing price is l>etweeii 
8 and 10 annas per seer. 

“I may mention that I have kept hoes for tlie past 
two years, and obtained over 30 lbs. of honey, excln.^ive 
of wax, every year. This honey is cvcr>' l.)it, as good a.- 
Narbonne Honey. This was the produce of portion^ 
of two hives. At first, I followed the Khasis’ plan of 
keeping bees. Tlieir hives consist of a. small box about 
18 inches square and the same in depth, k('pl near their 
houses under the eaves of the roof. It is a very rude 
fashion, as when they wish to remove any honey th(‘y 
liave to force open the bi\ck of the box. They do not 
destroy or stupefy their bees when engaged in extracting 
honey, they merely remove them from the comb, a- 
they break it cut it away from the box. They rovi r 
their faces only with a thin cloth, usually covering their 
face with jmgree they wear. As a means of keeping 
the bees away from th(?ir faces they generally chew m 
little ginger, the aroma of which is apparently not agree- 
able to the bees for they appear to keep away. In citsc 
of stings, the pa7i leaf is applied to the puncture 
allays the pain almost immediately. 

"Recently I procured from England a small pam- 
phlet on rational bee-kneping, and have adopted tke 
Ribecourt-hive, which I find very suitable in every 
way. This hive is a box 134 inches square, by 64 
depth. On the top it has nine bars, or reglets, running 
from front to back, each bar is 4ths of an inch wide 
and 4th deep; these rest on a rabbet in the front and 
back pieces of the box. There is a glass window at Il>/' 
back which can be opened and the working and condi- 
tion of the bees exapiined. A crown board goes on the 
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top of the box which is held in its place by hooks or 
screws (Collection of Papers, pages 73-74). 

'^Hand-book op Bee-keeping’* 

BY John Douglas 

A few words about the Hatid-book of Bee- 
keeping for India (1884), by Mr. Douglas. 
The book, which is about one-fourth foolscap size 
of 146 pages, is divided into 16 chapters with 
different subject headings. In the introduction 
Mr. Douglas wrote : 

“ As to the productivenoss of the indigenous bee-hive 
under the best system of culture, the data available 
is very limited; there can be, however, no doubt that 
the indigenous bee is sufficiently iiroductive to be very 
remunerative. The Italian is probably better; — it is 
certainly, easier to handle, but the bee culture com- 
rru’nced with the indigenous bee can be readily extended 
to the Italian bee. The latter has been successfully 
introduced, and will probably very shortly be dist.ributcd 
for breeding in the hills. As to the quality of the 
products produced by the indigenous boo and the im- 
ported bees, Mr. Todd, who keeps the indigenous bee, 
produce as ex(;ellent honey in as marketable a form as 
any prodiK^ed elsewhere. "J'he extracted light honey 
soPs very readily at 12 annas to one rupee a pound, 
while the darker qualities just as good, or even better 
in flavour, would probably be quite as valuable in India, 
as the native consumer has not yei< got the European 
projudico in favour of the lighter kinds. Bee-keeping 
in India has before it a great future , . . (Hand-hook 
vf Bec-ktrjnng, page 5). 

Bee-krf.ptno in CALcnTA : 60 Years Ago 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Douglas 
devised cheap but serviceable hives and 
appliances for use in India and arranged with 
Indian contractors to supjily these artie'e^s. Arti- 
ficial bee-keeping was also introduced by Mr. 
Douglas in Calcutta. He wrote in page 137 of 
Ills book, — It is hoped that Italian bees will 
shortly be offered for sale, in India, as they have 
been introduced and done very well in Calcutta.” 

At the time of his writing the Hand-boo*c, 
Mr. Douglas had two colonies of Apis indica 
of his own, under observation in Calcutta, which 
were doing weW, and at his instance more than 
a dozen persons were keeping bees ** including 
two native gentlemen and one English lady.” 
Mr. Douglas concluded 'his book thus : 

“Witli simple instructions and proper appliances 
available, there can be no doubt the number will readily 
increase, and India may have its Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion and its journal of bee culture. At agricultural, and 
by special, shows, apiculture may be represented, and 
prove that culture of the honey-bee under favourable 
conditions presented in India may prove a notable 
addition in the wealth of the country and to its food- 
supply ** 

At the end of the book is riven a price list 
of hives and appliances obtainalne and designed 
with lepsoial reference to In#an reqiiirer^i^/’ 


as also the names of the two following contrac* 
tors who supplied the bee-keeping requisites,— 
(1) ^'Gunesham Nath Mistry, Nushkarpur, 
Behala P.O., near Calcutta, and (2) Oome^ Doss 
Mistry, Monsa ToUah, Kidderpore, near 
Calcutta.” 

It may be mentioned that even today bees” 
are kept in a state . of semi-domestication in 
earthen pitchers embedded in mud-walls or sus- 
pended from the eaves of houses, in villages 
only a fcAv miles from Calcutta. 

About the year 1882, when Mr. John C. 
Douglas took upon himself the task of intro- 
ducing frame-hives in India, bee-keeping was 



A Modern Hive showing the various 
r<5movable parts. At the bottom is the 
*’ bottom-board ” over which stands the 
“ brood-chamber ; next above is the 
‘‘super” from w^hich surplus honey is 
collected. At the top is the roof of the 
hive. In modern method of bee-keeping ' 

the frame-hive has saved the lives of 
bees from unnecessary death 

an established rural industiy in other countries 
where bee-keepers were doing n good business, 
in honey and extracting the same with modern’ 
appliances, without killing bees and destroying 
combs. Naturalists there, were then busy iit 
finding out the language of these social insects, 
their methods of communication, and their colour- 
sense and also tiying to solve numerous other 
problems. Books were written about bees, their 
relation with flowers as fertilisers and fruit- 
producers, and on the general management of 
apiaries* Sir John Lubbock’s Anfs, Bees amd 
JTcisps which is a record of his observations on 
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the habits of the social hymenoptera, was pub- 
lished in 1882 (London) , and Frank R. Cheshire’s 
Bees and Bee-keeping which is a treatise on 
the anatomy, physiology, floral relations and 
profitable management of the hive-bee, was 
published in 1886 (London). 

Pbesent Position 

Mr. Douglas came back to India, put him- 
self to the task, started keeping bees himself, 
induced others, arranged to supply bees and 
appliances and published his Handbook. In 
spite of the attempts made by different persons 
in different times, as has already been stated, 
the progress of modem bee-culture in India since 
the days of Mr. Douglas has admittedly been 
slow. Yet, bee-keeping in India under modern 
scientific methods, should neither be considered 
any more as a matter of experiment, nor its 
success need be doubted. Though at the present 
moment the industry is still in the making, and 
it has yet to grow, expand and permeate more 
and more into the villages, still it may be said 
with confidence that bee-keeping in India has 
come to stay. Efforts in modern bee-keeping that 
are being made in Travancore, Mysore and 
Coorg are highly praiseworthy. Lead given by 
philanthropic organisations and enterprising 
individuals by starting apiaries to popularise 
modem bee-keeping is highly commendable. 

In Indian States 

In the Brief Memorandum on Bee-keeping 
in Travancore (1935), we find that in 1931 there 
were more than 1000 apiarists in Travancore, 
each owning one to ten hives, of whom 689 were 
keeping bees as an additional means of income. 
The number of hives has swelled to several 
thousands now. In the villages of South 
Travancore alone, there are more than three - 
thousands bee-colonies in modem hives reared 
by the villagers. 

In the Foreword to the booklet on bee- 
keeping (Bulletin No. 10, 1938) published from 
Bangalore by the Department of Agriculture, 
Mysore State, we find that steady work in intro- 
ducing bee-keeping in improved hives among 
the ryots was started there in 1927. With a view 


to demonstrate the possibility of the educated 
unemployed persons taking to bee-keeping as an 
occupation, and to make the people more bee- 
minded, six apiary centres had been started by 
the Department with twenty-five cplonies each. 

Coorg, lying on the Western Ghats in South 
India, possessed over 2500 modern hives in 1939, 
distributed all over the place. Work first begaii 
here with forty hives and in three years it 
attained that figure. 

EFj&mTs By Provincial Governments 

Attempts in this direction are also being 
made by some of the provincial Governments. 
At tlie instance of the Madras Government an 
apiary was started by the Government Entomo- 
logist at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, 
in 1031. Recently the Governments of Punjab, 
United Provinces and Bombay have taken up 
the industry and trying to popularise it. In 
Punjab there are two Government bee-farms. 
One is at Nagrota (Kangra) , and the other which 
was at Raison (Kulu) has, we understand, since 
been shifted to Katrain (Kulu). In U. P. the 
Government apiary is situated at Jeolikote 
(Nainital). In Bombay the Government bee- 
farm is located at Ganeshkhind Fruit Experiment 
Station, Kirkee. 

Efforts by Or(;^ani.sations and Individuals 
The all-India Village Industrias Association 
maintain (1939 Report) one apiary at Wardha 
in the Central Provinces, and have started with 
the aid of Government grant, seven more apiaries 
in the said province. In Orissa they have an 
apiary at Bari-Cuttuck. In Bihar they have 
established two apiaries, one at Muzaffarpur and 
the other at Brindavan. In Karnatak (Bombay) 
they have an apiary- at Honavar. 

In Bengal, the Khadi-Pratisthan has a 
central apiaiy at Sodepur near Calcutta and 
three branch-apiaries in the rnufassil. 

I do not attempt to give here an exhaustive 
list of apiaries that may be found established in 
India, today, but would point out that apart from 
apiaries run by other institutions as well, there 
arfe lots of modem apiaries well kept and 
managed by individuals in different places in 
India. 



CARL MILLES, THE SCULPTOR* AND fflS WORKS 

By LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 


Amongst the younger sculptors of Sweden — ^nay 
Scandinavia, Carl Milles, by his stout creative 
faculties, has occupied a dominating position, 
and his works are today to be found all over 
the country in many a market place, park, 
harbour and other public places. Carl Milles 


It stands on the front of the famous concert 
hall of Stockholm, The Artist’s home, which 
can be reached within an hour from the centre 




The Sun-Singer ” at Stockholm 



The head of the Folke Filbyter, the central figure 
of the Folkunga well by Carl Milles 

lias,” says Dr. Axel Romdahl, Professor of 
History of Fine Arts, writing on Art in 
Scandanavia, ^*by unremitting energy, brought 
to fruition a creative conception in Sculpture 
that has but few rivals in modern times.” His of Stockholm by tram, is situated on a lovely 
latest creation is the ‘Life-fountain,’ completed cliff, known as Herserud in the Island of 
as recently as 1936, just before I Sweden, Lidingo. It is itself a beauty spot, surrpnw^d 


The Horse ” by Carl Milles 
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by the dark blue water of the 
sea and eonneoted with the city- 
island by a huge bridge, and the 
artist’s home thereon is to be 
seen in its best form in the flash 
of the enchanting summer sun 
of the Nordic sky. As one en- 
ters through the gate one finds 
to his surprise a world full of 
figures, nymphs, Tritons in the 
pond, the Singers of the glory 
of Sun and many other plastic 
figures, as if in dream, with 
living expression of their own, 
wliich makes such a deep im- 
pression upon the entrant that 
one is struck dumb with wonder. 
It is a place where I roamed 
hither and thither and spent 
many a Sunday during summer 
months while staying at Stock- 
holm. 



The home of Sculptor Carl Milles, his garden and loggia 
at Herserud, Lidingo, near Stockholm 



The statue Vingama '' (the wings) by Carl Milles, 
Gothenburg 

While presenting a few pictures of the 
works of Carl Milles, the sculptor, I, being a 
lay ^ refrain . ^rdm explaining- them, as it is 



The maritime monument by Carl Milles stands 
at Hakingborg in^ Scania along the shore of 
(^esund--4he , storied highway ; pf commerce 
betweeii the end; the Atlailtio" ’ . ' " " 



The terrace with the torso of the “Sun-Singer** in the background under sumine?r sun 





'“Ititow in the pond” at the home garden of the Sculptor 
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understood tliat the true work of art itself cx- 
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by all who are capable of seeing and feeling lik( 
an artist. 
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GREATER GROWTH OF THE HINDUS POSSIBLE 
WITHOUT INFLATION 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


The figures for population of Bengal, according 
to the Census of 1941, have not up to the moment 
of writing, been published. After they are pub- 
lished, it will require some more time to give 
the figures by religions. But from what we 
know there has been phenomenal growth or in- 
crease of population all over India. It would 
not do to say that it is due to inflation. There 
are good grounds for saying that the growth of 
the Hindus during the last decade is greater than 
that of the Muhammadans in Bengal. The com- 
munal proportion of the population in Bengal is 
sure to be disturbed. This has upset a certain 
section of Muhammadan politicians and their 
-^glo-Indian friends. The Chief Minister, Mr. 
Pazl-ul-Huq, says that the proportion of the 
Muhammadans in the population has been 
reduced to 30 per cent; and that of the Hindus 
inflated to 60 per cent. This he said to cover up 
the systematic inflation of numbers by the 
Muhammadans; and his statement at a time 
when the enumeration was not complete acted 
as a spur to his eo-rcligionists and ' brothers-in- 
faith ^ to inflate. Mr. Huq has gone further and 
has charged the entire Hindu community with 
deliberate inflation in the following terms : 

What else could happen when lawyers, scientists, 
professors, lecturers, landlords, merchants, Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins and all the medley castes and sub-castes 
have combined to tell lies and make false statements in 
order to inflate their figures. What better can I expect 
when I find men who have spent their whole life in the 
teaching of the youth making false statements without 
slightest qualm of conscience and indulging in the orgy 
of chicanery, perjury and falsehood in order to deflate 
the Muslim position ?” 

At a meeting held at the Calcutta Town 
Hall on Sunday the 9th March, 1941, under tho 
presidency of the old Maulana Akram Khan 
M.L.C., the Muhammadans have passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the 1941 Census in advance. 

We are not now concerned with the politi- 
cal motive or motives behind these utterances and 
resolutions. We shall try to show that it is 
possible for the Hindus to grow at a greater rate 
than the Muhammadans without inflating their 
number. Assume for the moment that aU the 
past Censuses have correctly recorded the facts. 
The variation per cent durmg tho fievml inter- 


censal decades of the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans in Bengal has been as follows : 

Variation per cent 
Increase -f-, Decrease 

Decade Hindus Muhammadans 


1872-1881 

-1- 4-70 X 10/9 

+ 8-96 X 10/9 

1881-1891 

■f 5 0 

4- 9*7 

1891-1901 

-j- 6*2 

4- 8*8 

1901-1911 

-f- 3*9 

4-10*4 

1911-1921 

- 0*7 

+ 5-2 

Av€»ragn during 



1872-1921 

4- 3*9 

4- 8*8 

1921-1931 

+ 6-7 

-1- 9-1 


During the fifty years 1872 to 1921, the 
average rate of growth of tho Hindus was 3*9 
per cent; while that of the Muhammadans was 
8*8 per cent. Or in other words the Hindu rate 
of growth was only 44 per cent of the Muham- 
madan rate of growth. But what do we find in 
the last decade 1921-1931 ? The recorded Hindu 
growth — and it is according to the hypothesis 
of the Muhammadans themselves absolutely 
correct, the recorded growth during the last 
decade, viz., 6*7 per cent is 1*75 times their 
average growth during the previous half a 
century; and the recorded growth of the Muham- 
madans during the same period, i.e,, 9*1 per cent, 
exceeds their average growth' by 3 or 4 per cent. 
The acceleration of the Hindu growth is far more 
than that of the Muhammadans. During the 
previous half a century the Hindu growth was 
44 per cent of that of the Muhammadans; but 
during the last decade 1921-1931, it w'as some 
74 per cent of that of the M\ihammadan growth. 
If the same relative acceleration in the rate of 
growth is maintained during the present census 
decade of 1931-1941 the Hindu growth is ex- 
pected to be some 1-6 times that of the Muham- 
madan growth. 

It would not have been just or proper to 
conclude froin the Census statistics of 1872 to 
1921 that the Hindu growth during the decade 
1921-1931 would be considerably less than half 
or nearly two-fifths that of the Muhammadans; 
and that any growth in excesB of that was due to 
the inflation of numbers by the Hindus. 

3% population figures for the Burdwan 
Diviision (wto Hindus are 83 per cent pf 
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the population) and of all Bengal at each suc- 
cessive census are given below : — 


Population in Lakhs 


Year of 


Inter-censal 
increase -h, 


Inter-censal 
Burdwan increase +i 


Census Bengal or decrease — Division or decreaise — 


1872 

347 


76 


1881 

370 

+ 23 

74 

— 2 

1891 

398 

+ 28 

77 

+ 3 

1901 

429 

+ 31 

82 

+ 6 

1911 

463 

+ 34 

85 

+ 2 

1921 

476 

+ 13 

80 

- 4 

1931 

511 

+ 35 

86 

+ 6 


It will be seen that in the Burdwan Division, 
the increase of population during a period of about 
50 years between 1872 and 1921 was 6-9 per 
cent; while in the rest of Bengal (excluding it) 
it was 46 ■ 1 per cent during the same period. It 
would not have been just or proper to conclude 
from the census statistics of 1872 to 1921 that 
the population growth of the Burdwan Division 
is only one-seventh or one-eighth of that of the 
rest of Bengal. During the census decade of 
1921-1931, the increase in the Burdwan Division 
(7-4 per cent) is slightly greater than that in 
the rest of Bengal (7 ‘3 per cent). It would not 


do to say that this excessive growth is due to 
injlalion. During the period of 59 years from 
1872 to 1931 there has been actual de-growth or 
decrease of population during 20 years in the 
Burdwan Division; and it contains about 33 per 
cent of the total Hindus. 

For some reason or other the profXDrtion of 
children among the Hindus is increasing at a 
greater rate than among the Muhammadans. 
The relevant statistics are : 

NuMBBK of rHlU)REN AGED 0-5 PBTt 10,000 
Hindus 

Males Females 

1911 1,187 1348 

1931 1326 1,484 

Inrreuse per cent 20 1 10*1 

Muhammadans 

Male.*^ Females 

1911 1,476 1,631 

1931 1.598 1,756 

Inerease per cent. 8*2 7*6 

Hence it is likely that in the present decade 

(1931-1941) the Hindus will be seen to have 
grown at a gi’eatcr rate than the Muhammadans. 
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Miss Dim Basit has recently passed the 
special B.Sc. examination in Physics from Bed- 
fonl College, London. 

Perhaiw she is the first Indian lady to pass 
such an examination. 

W. Wilson, F.R.S., Professor of Physics of 
the London University has strongly recommend- 
ed Miss Basu. She is the dau^ter of Mr. J. M. 
Basil, Ex-Principal of Rajshahi College. 


MjiiDiptt 


ECONOMIC CAUSES OF WAR 

By GAGANVIHARI L. MEHTA 


The recurrence of wars throu^i all human 
history has caused men to inquire into the nature 
and causes of war. The principal motives of war 
have no doubt been the desire for domination 
and the desire for gain, that is, for power and 
for wealth. Those have been the causes of inva- 
sions and conquests from the dawn of world’s 
'history. The conquests of Alexander and Csesar, 
of the Moglmls and the European Powers were 
all actuated by these fundamental motives. 
Economic motives, in this sense, have been at the 
bottom of the process of war which was original- 
ly a venture for plunder. But with the com- 
plexity of social life and economic relationship, 
economic motives have also assumed different 
forms and operate in different ways. Various 
interests striving for raw materials and cheap 
labour, for markets to dispose finished products 
and profitable fields for investments are at the 
root of many modern wars. Wars between 
Soverei^ States have sprung from their eco- 
nomic rivalries and ambitions. But there lurks 
in this economic interpretation a danger of over- 
emphasis and it is therefore necessary to have 
more precise explanation if it is to conform to 
facts. What is exactly meant when we say that 
wars have economic causes and what are the eco- 
nomic factors which lead to war is the subject of a 
recent admirable and stimulating book by Prof. 
Lionel Robbins {Economic Causes of War by 
Prof Lionel Robbins. Jonathen Cape). Prof. 
Robbins is at a young age a teacher of economics 
at the London University. He is one of the 
brilliant products of the London School of 
Economics and a writer of distinction on eco- 
nomic subjects whose works because of their 
classical heterodoxy have been the subject of 
controversy in academic circles. Speaking in 
impulaf language. Prof. Robbins is a Liberal 
economist believing more in the free play of 
economic forces than in. rigid planning: he is 
an internationalist, free trader and anti- 
collectivist. He has propounded his own views 
on the nature and significance of economic 
science, dealt with the ^at depression and 
written oh economic planning and the economic 
basis of class conflict. His works show him as 
pim who is anxious to evolve a detached and 
sciratific abroach to economic {noblesis and 


skill and lucidity. His method does, indeed, 
tend to be a little too abstract because in trying 
to make every question concrete, he too is liable 
to live in an unreal world created by himseli' 
wherein the existing system of production seems 
to harmonise with consumers’ wishes. His 
present work, however, which is based on a 
series of lectures delivered at Geneva before the 
present war is not only a more racy but also 
a balanced and illuminating survey of a vital 
question. 

When we set out tn analyse the economic 
causation of war, observes Prof. Robbins in a 
suggestive ajipendix which is strictly a prologue, 
we must learn to distinguish between reason or 
motive on the one hand and external events or 
conditions on the other. Nor is it less importanl 
to understand precisely what we mean by a cause 
as being economic. Consistent with his defini- 
tion of economic science, Prof. Robbins states 
that the causes of war are to be regarded as 
economic if the? objective is purely instrumental 
to securing for some person or persons a greater 
command of resources in general, a larger power 
of choosing alternative types of real income. 
Enquiry into the causes of war {Should therefore 
concern itself with the question of the particular 
motives or particular institutional settings amid 
which such motives are engendered. But it is 
essential to be clear about the nature of the 
problem. Nearly all wars have some economic 
motives mixed up with the desire for political 
domination or religious fanaticism or other 
causes. The economic interpretation of war 
however, goes much further than this. It is not 
merely a historical , explanation of particular 
w^ars but the general explanation of the\conse- 

? uences of a certain form of social organisation. 

or instance, it is a familiar socialist criticism 
that international friction and struggle ensuing 
in war are due to capitalism and the constancy 
of economic motive. In the modern form, this 
theoiy is put forward by Marxians and Commu- 
nists but Prof. Robbins distinguishes betweeaci it ^ 
two principal branches, namely, the under- 
consumptionist theoiy of Rosa Luxemburg an<i 
J. A. Hobson on the one hand and impenalis^^ 
theoiy of Lenin on the other and to ai; 

^ fair aa,. life k cemoemed, 
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logically admissible, it indicates a deficiency 
not of the system of private property as such 
but of the machinery for supi>lying money. Mr. 
Hobson’s references to the stickiness of interest 
rates are very similar to the analysis of J. M. 
Keynes. ‘‘ Investment is a cost-reducing 
process ” says Prof. Robbins who contends that 
if prices are allowed to fall sufficiently, there 
would be no difficulty in disposal of output. As 
for the tlieory of Lenin, its central assumption 
is not under-consumption but the influence of 
monopoly finance out of tin* clash of whose 
interests modern imperialism has arisen. Prof. 
Robbins tests this theory and finds that while 
it does not suffer from logical deficiency, it does 
not always conform to facts. He suggests that 
J.enin was influenecid in his id<'as by the system 
of industrial banking prevalent in Oerrnany and 
it is (essential to interpret tlie term finance 
cajiital in tlie sense of inv(*stment capital. Prof. 
Hobbins examines certain concrete causes of wars 
and suggests that wars arc not caused by the 
machinations of finance capital but have com- 
plex motives. With one important exception of 
I he relationship between strong capital -exporting 
ami weak capital importing States, Prof. 
Robbins considers that finance has been conti- 
nually us( <1 as a power and an instrument in the 
gain(‘ of diiilomacy and balance of power. For 
exani])le, governments have frequently interfered 
w ith tlu flow of capital in cc'rtain directions and 
have promoted loans for ulterior political 
reasons. Highly d(‘veloped countries such as 
Scfindinavia, Holland and Switzerland have not 
been expansionist in tlieir tendencies and have 
lemained neutral in wars; on the other hand, 
Italy and Russia .which were definitely borrow- 
ing areas have been expansionist. Theie is 
sonuthing here not accounted for by Lenin’s 
theory. , 

Prof. Robbins then propounds his own 
analysis of war. Starting from the premises 
tliat national power rests on economic factors, 
ii(^ suggests that this involves (^iinmand of raw 
materials and ovt*r communications. Foreign 
investments, he agrees, are a great source of 
s(r(*ngtli in w^ar and certain types of foreign 
assets provide apt instruments for exercising 
some kind of diplomatic control and pressure. 
Prof. Robbins agrees that economic motives have 
l)Iay(*d an important and predominant part in 
the causation of historical conflicts and sets 
out to examine how they operate. He finds that 
such economic motives are not necessarily class 
interests in the Marxian sense but group and 
sectional interests in the sense of the theory of 
markets and taxation. In other words, certain 
financiers or industrialists in a country migjit 


gain as a result of a war but so also would tlieir 
workers while other interests would lose. Prof. 
Robbins does acknowledge, liowever, Uiat there 
is something objective and fundamental which 
can be described as ‘‘ national economic interest ” 
which could, for example, be furthered by ex- 
tension of markets or acquisition of economic 
opportunities in other territories. But such con- 
flicts are due to national sovereignties and 
restrictionist policies rather than the capitalist 
nature of society. Negatively, there is nothing 
to show that wars will disappear even if national 
imits become socialistic. “ Aristocracies ” of 
labour share wdth capital the gains of colonial 
exploitation and have tlie same interest in resist- 
ing tlie curtailment of markets. Geographical 
inetiuality would continue to be a permanent 
cause of disharmony particularly when the 
national feeling is reinforced by socialist zeal. 

Prof. Robbins holds that any purely econo- 
mic interpretation of war is . vitiated by a 
consideration of tlie non-economic motives such 
as lust for aggrandisement, desire for liberation 
from a foreign yoke, religious zeal, historical 
rivalries, strategic and diplomatic considerations 
and all other ramifications of power jxilitics. 
Tlie urge to war, lie* argues, is a sort of psycho- 
logical atavism, some impulse to destruction 
which seems to bi‘ a dei‘p r(X)ted constituent of 
the unconscious mind. Quoting Hawtrey’s 
significant remark that the principal cause of 
war is war itself, Prof. Robbins contends that 
the root-cause of war is not capitalism but the 
existence of independent sovereign States. Un- 
less we d(*stroy tlu* sovereign State, he says, the 
sovereign State will deistroy us. He therefore 
pleads for a United States of Tiuropc*, however 
flimsy that hope might appear at the moment, 
to overcome the prevailing international anarchy. 

It must be said that Prof. Robbins’ survey 
is detached and balanced as any scientific analy- 
sis should be. He is undoubtedly right in 
insisting that no purely economic theory can 
explain the genesis of war. If war is a product 
of capitalism, how is it that wars have been 
known long before capitalism, that fighting is 
habitual among men and animals ? On the one 
hand, nationalism is not generated by economic 
motives and is sometimes determined, in fact, 
by instincts and sentiments opposed' to economic 
interests. If the economic motive predomina- 
ted exclusively, all groupings would be like joint- 
stock companies or co-operative societies and 
would not have ihe passionate strength attaching 
to national feelings. Nationalism like other 
feelings might be exploited for economic ends 
but it is broadly independent of economic 
motives. No economic motive, for example, can 
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adequately explain the suicidal nationalism of 
some of the smaller States m Europe or the 
<lisastrous wars waged for the vindication of 
* national honour Hitler, for instance, is not 
an economic man. He has a desire to conquer 
and rule the world like Cajsar and Napoleon 
and in him, the motives of spoliation and pmndei 
are less than those of revenge and of personal 
and racial glory. 

Nor is that all. Economic interests, there 
is no doubt, transcend political boundaries today 
and are in vital respects, harmed rather than 
helped by the dislocation of normal relations and 
the destruction of life and property involved in 
w^arfare. The fact that in several industries 
there are international trusts and combines and 
even the armament industiy supplies its manu- 
factures 1 0 several countries shows that economic 
interests are not confined to the political State. 
Moreover, the economically prosperous and 
developed countries like the Thiited States, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland and otiiers prefer to 
remain neutral rather than participate in wars 
which w^ould be injurious to their economic 
structure and activities. Britain and France, tin- 
“ pluto-democracies as they are called, tried to 
avoid war as long as they could because they 
knew that they had eveiything to lose and 
notliing to gain by a war. Capitalists in these 
countries had become pacifists because they had 
realised after the last war the truth of Norman 
Angelfs dictum that it is a great illusion to 
expect economic gains out of a victory in w^ar. 
It is on the contrary the less prosperous countries 
which wanted a change of territoiies and posses- 
sions of colonies and protectorates that have 
been bellicose. 

The economic advantages of successful wars 
are at best doubtful and small wdiile the di- 
advantages of unsuccessful wars are certain. 
Practically the major portion of the expenditure 
of a mod(>rn State goes in either paying for pre- 
vious wars wjiioli leave a heavy burden of 
national debt i»r i)reparing for present and 
future wars through taxation and loans. It is no 
doubt hoped that the indemnity from the van- 
quished might to a large extt'iit reduce or wipe 
out such national debt. Bui the economic con- 
sequences of the Versailles Peace showed that 
reparations and indemnities recoil on the victors 
themselves and throw the whole machineiy out 
of gear. Even Britain and France who were 
the victors of the last wav did not repay their 
debt to the United States. For nearly ten years 
until the rise of Hitler, Europe was struggling 
in attempts to resolve the economic difficulties 
created by the economic and financial clauses 
Qf the Treaty of Versailles. Apart altogether 


from political hatred and the desire for revenge 
aroused by such penalties, it has been clear tliai 
there would be no victor or vanquished in the 
economic sense after modern wars. In brief, tiie 
economic benefits of a war are problematic. 

We can therefore agree so far with Prof. 
Robbins that the motive of power is moi\ 
fundamental than of national wealth. The 
question is all the more complex because powei 
unlike^ waialth is a qualitative concept and one 
oi die imponderables of life wijose precise con- 
tent or implications are not easy to gauge?. It is 
also true as Prof. RobbiJis contends that a 
rccugmtiuii of the complexity of forces generating 
war is more in harmony with our everyday 
experience of human action w'itli iis mixed 
motives, its siiortsighiediicss and its muddles 
than the theoretic explanation which sees ruth- 
less and Machiavellian economic interest behinil 
all diplomatic friction. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
feelings of cupidity and envy ai'oused l)y the 
possession of large empires by a few' pow^erfnl 
nations have impelled other cmmtiies to emulate 
their example and induced them to make con- 
quests and enlarge their teiTitt)rics for winning 
national glory, it: does not surely lie in th( 
mouth 01 tliose who have established largi 
empires to deny the economic advantages ol 
colonies and ridiculi? the notion of Lebemraum, 
If tins is honest, the existing empires should 
first be dissolved and all possessions returned 
to their original inhabitants or placed under 
international control. In arguing that the 
underlying motives of some war or episode were 
strategic or diplomatic or w’ere of “ a more 
general economic nature as i^rof. Robbins does, 
the argument is thrown only one stage back. 
For, if a war is -fought, say “to safeguani 
British jiosition in the East,^' does it not mean 
that the position in the East has itself certain 
strong economic advantages which need safe- 
guarding ? Do not the imperial possessions in 
(lie Far East necessitate the control of Singapore, 
01' in tliu Middle East of Aden and Suez and 
so inevitably to Malta and Gibraltar ? Tliis is 
the logic as well as the dynamic of imperialism. 
To fight a war for say, Gibraltar might havi* 
.supcrificially a political complexion but the ulti- 
mate cause is undoubtedly the safety or 
strength of the Empire. There may not be an. 
investors ' interests directly and immediately 
involved in maintaining' British hold on 
Gibraltar but the strategic considerations arc 
undoubtedly based on economic factors such as 
preserving a channel for merchant shipping, and 
for Britain-s trade and raw materials and 
markets. Britain would be economically crip- 
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pled if these were gone and to deny economic 
causation because the limmdiato occasion, ior 
factors are non-economic is to commit a fallacy 
exactly opposite to the Marxian. Moreover, 
in this context, it should further be stressed that 
(economic interests as it might be conceived by 
governments or their advisers might, in fact, 
influence policy although subsequent events or 
a juore objective view may discount the existence 
of such intere.st or the necessity of such action. 
But this does not prove that economic factors 
did not operate in the causation of the incident 
or war. Prof. Robbins himself acknowledges 
that in the relations beivveem strong capital- 
ex})orting and w-cak caijital-irnporting countries, 
there is a real danger, owing to ijolitical weak- 
ness on the capital-importing side of government 
pressure being exerted on behalf of investors, 
'fljcre is, indeed, no floubt that where capital 
Irom powerful countries is invested in the ex- 
pansion of the less developed countries, there 
develops an economic control of the ijivesiing 
<uun{ry over its subjects as shown in British 
hold over Egypt and the extra-territorial rights 
wliicli hluropean powders enjoyed in China, 
I'urkey and other countries or in the commer- 
cial safe guards in the Government of India Act. 
Whatever Prof. Robbins may say of spiritual 
unity ” in the concept of Dominions, for the 
\ast inasst's of the coloured peoples of tlic 
l^nipire it means soinetliing else. Can it be denied 
that it is the needs of foreign trade and the pro- 


fits of the investors rather than the welfare of 
the inhabitants themselves that has led to 
colonial development ? Or that British finance 
and industry rather than philantliropy liave, in 
fact, determined the economic and colonial 
policies ? Or that armament interests as seen 
in repeated disclosures played a sinister part in 
internafional crises and even in engendering 
and keeping alive misunderstandings ? 

Prof. Robbins pleads for a federation of 
Kuropeaii States (mtnm Russia) but it is doubt- 
ful wdietlier even he realises how deep-r(»otcd is 
the disease of Europe. War is a crisis of peac( 
and peace as we know it is a concomitant of 
social injustice. As Slavader dc Madariga says, 
“ We are always at war.” War is a function of 
tlie social system and a social rather than a 
purely military development. Perhaps the West 
where the physical powers of men have out- 
stripped their moral sense is unworthy of peace: 
if so, it is umvorthy of civil isation.^ The govern- 
ments of Europe, America and Japan renounced 
war as an instriimont of t>olicy before the present 
war but have allowed no peace to themselves 
or the world because they have never renounced 
the domination and exploitation of weaker 
l>eoplcs ns an objective of policy. The shadow' 
over Europe is cast by economic imperialism 
and th{‘. w-ay in which it is refracted in the moral 
disintegration, social chaos and economic 
decadence should mnke all thoughtful Europeans 
pause and ponder. 


DR. P. N. BANERJEA’S SPEECH ON THE BUDGET 
IN THE CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 


Dr. P. N. B.inerjea (Calcutta Suburba-Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, this is an occasion neither 
for flippant congratulation nor for thoughtle^ condem- 
nation. The sittiation is a serious one and it demands 
clear and deep thinking. 

The budget presented by the Honourable the Fin- 
ance Member the other day has been called the second 
war budget. This statement is somewhat misleading. 
Although it is a fact that, in the present budget we find 
a complete account of the income and expenditure for 
the current year and also an estimate of income and 
expenditure for the year to come, yet this is not the 
second war taxation measure of the Government. In 
fact, this is the fifth occasion on which fresh war taxa- 
tion is being imposed. 

Now, what is the total burden that has been and is 
being imposed on the people ? It seems to me that the 
total additional burden of taxation for the coming year 
would amount to about 31 crores of rupees. How do T 
arrive at that figure? A sum of nine croreg will be 
derived from the original Excess Profits Tint, a sum of 
Rs. 6i crores will be derived from the enhancement of 


railway fares and freights : 3 crores will be derived 
from the surcharges on sug-ar and petroleum; 6 crores 
will be derived from ^nircharges on income-tax and the 
enhancement of postal rates; and lastly, 6i crores will 
be the amount of additional taxation imposf^d in con- 
nection with the present budget, making a total of 
31 erdres of rupees. On whose shoulders will this burden 
fall ? This burden will fall on the rich as well the 
poor — on all classes of the population ranging from the 
richest to the poorest. 

I will now examine the incidence of the new taxes 
which are going to be levied in the coming ’year on the 
different classe.? of the population. In the first place, 
I take the enhancement of the Excess Profits Tax. 
Excess Profit is derived from war industry, and it is 
right and proper that a larg‘ proportion of this profit 
should go into the public exchequer. Last year, the 
Finance Member demanded 60 per cent. Now he de- 
mands G6-2/3rd per cent. Some arc glad that he has 
raised this amount, but it would be taking a suuerficial 
view of the thing if we look at the question only from 
this aspect. Hiere is another aspect of the question. 
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namely, the development of industry and trade in the 
country. India's situation in this respect is different 
from that of the industrially advanced countries. Indus- 
try in this country is still in a nascent condition, and 
if it gets an impetus through an accidental circumstance, 
that is all to be welcomed : From this point of view, 
the raising of the Excess Profits Tax is not desirable. 
But taking all things together, if mone 3 ' has to be found, 
I cannot say that this is not a desirable form of taxation. 

1 come next to the additional surcharges on the 
super-tax and income-tax. Suixir-tax is paid by the 
\'ery rich peor)le and inconir-tax is paid by the weU-to- 
do people and people belonging to the middlr; class. 
The lowest ranges of the income-tax fall on the poorer 
section of thf' middle class. This section has a fairly 
high standard of living; and when a surcharge was im- 
posed last year, (hen* wa,s a great deal of liardship’ on 
this poorer section of the middle class. If a further sur- 
charge is levied it will i)e felt all the more; and if that 
results in re<lucing the standard of living it will be a 
(%Hlamity, not only from the individual point of view. 
l)ut also from tiie national point of vicw% because the 
poorer section of thf* middle' class is the most advanced 
section in the <!oiint.ry. 

Coming now to the third item, namf'ly, the duly 
on matches. I am sorry to ha\e to say that this is a 
form of taxation which is open to the most serious 
exception. The Financ<‘ Member ought to have though I 
twice or thrice Ix'fore resorting to (his form of taxation, 
V>ecause it falls very heavily on the poorest people. If 
is nearly akin to (he salt tax, and it should have V>een 
avoided by all mefins. It is well-knowm that prices 
have now gone iir», and with the increase in prices the 
condition of the poore.s| classes of the population has 
V)ecomo miw'rabh'. Now to add to (heir burden is 
nothing short of cruc'lly. The Honourable Finance Mem- 
ber says that this burden wdll not fall on the consuiw'r 
and that it will fall on the producer. But. will he gua- 
rantee that tlie prices will not be raised ? The Govern- 
ment has the' pow'er under the Defence of India A<*( 
and the niles fraiiK’d thereunder to jm'vtmt the raising 
of prices. Will the Honourable Finance Member take 
the proper steps to see to it that the price of a match- 
box is not increased ? 

An Honourable Member : It has already gone up. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea : It. has already gone up. Why 
did he not take any steps ? It looks like special plead- 
ing w’^hen ht' says that there wall be no rise in price. 

(V)ming to the fourth item, I am in entire accord 
with the Honourable Finance Member. He has my 
full and wholehearted support. This additional taxa- 
tion on artificial silk yam and thread will give an 
impetus to the silk industry of the country. It is a 
very desirable form of taxation. 

I come now to the new excise duty to be levied on 
pneumatic tyres and tubes. The burden of this tax 
will fall on all classes of the people, including the poorest 
classes who travel by bus, and it will handicap the 
growth of the motor transport industry. It would be 
desirable, if possible, to avoid this tax. 

I have ‘no desire to embarrass the Government in 
its effort, to finance the war, but I must, insist that the 
methods which the Honourable Finance Member adopts 
should be fair and reasonable. 

An Honourable Member ; And honest ! 

1>. P. N. Banerjea : I would not add that word, 
because I have faith in the honesty of ordinaxy men. 
I, therefore, uige that the excise duty on matches be 
withdrawn and the additional surcharge on income-tax 
be so modified as to exclude incomes below Bs. 5,000. 
The aec^tance of these suggestion of mine will 


entail a loss of revenue which will perhaps amount to one 
crorc and three-quarters, a crorc and a half on account 
of the tax on matches and about 25 lakhs on account 
of a modification of the income-tax at the lower ranges. 
Now, how is this deficiency of a crore and three quarters 
to be met ? This can be met by economy and retrench- 
ment. Unfortunately, there is not a word in the Finance 
Member’s speech about any measures of economy. 
Everywhere we hear tales about the extravagance of 
Government expenditure, particularly in relation to the 
war. Sir, it is my view that if proper measures of 
e(^onoiiiy are resorted to, then this sum can be found. 
Bnt. granting for the sake of argument that this sum 
cannot be found, what, is the other alternative ? There 
might bf' .a slight addition to the amount of borrowing 
in tiie coming year, 'ihat is another alternative. 1 
agi-po with thf? Finance Member in the view that a 
judicious combination of taxes and loans is the proper 
method of financing a war. Now. what is tliis juflicious 
combination ? This is a point on which opinions differ. 
My own view is that a fifty-fifty rates would be a 
proper flistribution between the burd(»n which i:- laid 
on the f»rc<cnt genf'ral.iori and which will be laid on 
]>ostority. If we take thi.s criterion, what do we find ? 
'^Phe expenfliture for the coming year will be 126 i crores, 
but what is the normal expenditure of the country ? 
tSO crorea wn.s flte figure* for the year 1937-.'18. Therefore. 
4fii crores may be regarded as war expenditure. You 
may look \ip the figures. Sir JfToiuy Haisman. late r on. 

The* Honourable Sir Jeuemy Raisman (Finance 
Mc'inber) ; The figure for next year is 120 *84 crorev. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea : Ye.s*, it is 126,? cTores, ami 
I he normal expenditure was 80 (?rores for the year 1937- 
38,— the year just before the war. Tlioreforo, what <.lo 
we find ? We find that the war (*xpe*nditure will amount 
in the coming year to 461 crore?s. (An Honourabh 
Member : More). T am talking of the? estimate. 1 
have alre'ady shown that out of thi.s war expenditure'. 
31 crore'.s will be supplif'd b}^ meaas of additional tax.a- 
(ion, and therefore what remains is about 151 crores. 
That would be about one-third of the amount of I hr? 
additional expenditure. So the proportion between I'X- 
penditure financed by tax.ation and expenditure financo<l 
by bon’owing would be something like two-thirds and 
one-third. It would not be very unreasonable, if you 
add a crore? or two to the amount to be borrow’ed. lu 
this connection I shouhl like to point out two import an I 
facts. During the current year, the amount which has 
been boirowed to meet the deficit is only 5J crores, and 
w^e .should rf'member that the Government 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Where do you get it from ? 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea : From the Finance Member’s 
speech. 

The amount of deficit: which has been met by 
borrowing is 5J crores, and you Gbould remember that 
the Goveniment has floated some loans which are 
interest-free. That means that there is less additional 
burden on the taxpayer. That point has also to be 
taken into account. In view of all these facts, there- 
fore, I do not think there would be a great bumen on 
the future generation if the amount to be borrowed 
increased by H crores in the Budget. The Finance 
Member says that he fears criticism from certain quar- 
ters that he is providing too small a proportion of the 
war expenditure by moans of taxation. He need not 
have any hesitation in this matter. A slight addition 
to the amoimt of borrowing will not be undesirable. 

Sir, I urg;e the Finance Member to accept mv point 
of view, whidi is, **Tax the profiteer and the rich 
pereoii, but spare the poor man.^’ 



DAME DEMOCRACY 

J3y I’uofessor M. 0. MUNSHI 


“ O World ! 0 Lif(‘ ! 0 Time ! 

(.)n whose laist .sto])s I climb, 

TrornblinK at. that whore I stood before, 
\N’heii will return the glory of your prime ? 

No inore--0 never more !” 

It is not Shelley lamenting ” with his eternal 
pining for what is not, but perhaps Dame 
Denioeraey in the fiftli decade of the twentieth 
century, that child born after the French 
l{(‘Vo]ution and baptised in the blood of freedom’s 
martyrs of tin* early-nineh^cnth century Europe 
-the child whose lullabies were sung by Tenny- 
son and Swinburne and Walt Wliitman, that 
blonde*, bedecked in the latest Paris fashions, 
strutting in North America, for whom the 
fniperialisi, l)ar(ls overflowed with chivalry when 
Miey sang: ^MVho stands if Freedom fall? 
Wlio dies if F/iigland live?” — ^^the blonde for 
whom Ihe “ Pliilsopliei -king ” plunged in baUlt* 
ill 1917 ('‘to make the world safe for demo- 
cracy ”) . That old dame now (like the old 
woman in (lujarati adage) has lost something- - 
her youth or liberty. Yes Madam, out of the 
day and night, a joy has taken flight,” and we 
lia\'e to walk too mvieh ‘‘on ordinary feet” and 
we <*annot faintly (rust the larger hope.” 

Today, an Alcibiades might as well arise, 
at. the end of the Peloponnesian War, and say. 
“As for democracy, why should we discuss 
a(*knowledged madness ? ” 

In the following paragraphs, while we will 
not re call the life-stoiy of Dame Democracy, we 
may attempt to examine the significance of ber 
career, the soundness or otherwise of her mission. 

In a sense an exhaustive theory of Demo- 
cracy is sorely needed; for in the welter of 
modern controversi^'s in which there arc so 
many half-truths angrily denying one another, 
people fail to see the wood clearly for the trees. 
The authoritarian doctrines appear to be clear- 
cut, definite* and systematie, while the 
democratic doctrine seems vague and tentative. 
In 1917 Lenin restated Maraianism in his State 
and Rp volution in the form he later on sought 
to adopt. Between 1925 and 1927 appeared the 
two volumes of Hitler’s Mein Kmipf, and in 1931 
and 1937 Pope Pius XI revealed in his Encycli- 
cals the Catholic doctrine of economic society. 
In 1932 Mussolini tried to lift the political 
strategy of Fascism into a “ social and political 
doctrine.” 


A statement of the; fundamentals of 
Democracy is necessary not. only because we 
may believe that it cannot “recapture its first 
ear(^l(‘.ss rapture,” but because it is often forgot - 
leu that r)emo(‘racy has been called upon to 
face newer and newer eirciimstaiiees and to 
p(*rlorm more and more onerous tasks. 

The democrat believes in individual free- 
ilom and self-development as eternal verities. 
He sul)Rcribes to “ the undeniable luaxiin of 
dovernment.” That all Government is in the 
free assent of the people. “ The prison unto 
wliich we doom oursc‘Ives no prison is ” provided 
\vc doom ours('Ives. Ii follows that the state 
is made for man and not the latter for the 
former. P(*rhaps none has put this point of 
view h(‘tter than Robert Bridges : 

The high goal of our gioat endeavour is spiritual 
attainment, individual worth, at nil cost to be sought, 
at all cost purfc'iied, to be won nt all cost, all costs 
as.«?urecJ.” 

It can be argticd that it is feeling rather 
than reason which says that tin? summuni 
honurn of the state is to give the individual the 
scope, the leisure, the oquipment to develop 
(he best that is in him, and this in its practical 
application has invited a formidable indictment 
of demoei'acy both by Fascism and Communism. 

Secondly, the democrat argues that what 
concerns all must have the consent of all. The 
weaj-er of the shoe must choose it himself, for he 
alone knows where it pinches. 

Argued Colonel Rainboro. before Cromwell 
on 25tli October, 1647 : 

** Every man born in England, cannot . ought; not, 
neither by the law of God nor by the law of nature, to 
be exempted from the f^hoice of those who are to make 
laws for him to live under and for aught I know to lose 
his life under.” 

The democrat thus believes in liberty and 
equality as ultimate values, like truth, beauty, 
love, happiness. In these he will neither change 
nor falter nor repent; and then he goes further — 
he believes in the principle of rationality — that 
men will be swayed, in the last analysis, by 
reason; that if an opinion is true and is demons- 
trated to be so, men will come to embrace it. 
Indeed it is pertinent to add here that democracy 
is more than a form of Government it is a 
principle of organization, an attitude to society, 
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a way of life. It is for this reason tliat we often 
emphasise the j;rcat educational value of demo- 
cracy. It enables us 1o keep alive the thought 
that tile happiness of every person counts for as 
much ns the happiness of any one else, and that 
no one can be regarded a mere means to the 
happiness of another. 

But how can thoe salutory ethical 
principles b(‘ ajiplied to tlie art of governance V 
When the democrat applies his principle of 
equality Avith tl)e infinite' wnrth of individual- 
ity, lie aims at multiplying contacts and at 
jiroviding oiiportunities ft-r co-operation apd 
service to .all for drawing uut latent talent 
land at maximizing tin- welfare of alhl 
Negatively, to him ignmam*!' of th(^ techniqir 
of the ai'i (*r gtwernmeni no impediineiit to 
self-rule. Ht- would even nsseil th.at it is better 
to Ikia’c* I'liled and failed limn never to liavc 
ruled at ;dl; lhal d(‘moer:iey may be a rule of 
irial and ei'ror and of prnfiling by Ihem, rising 
above tiu‘ stepjiing stones of nnr dead selves to 
liigher ihings. l.ess dogmatically put, the argu- 
ment implies that an expi rl may ruh‘ or 
administer net by virtiU' (d bi"^ sjx’cial knowledge 
bill because li(‘ is willing (o liarness that 
knowledge' for a piiriM)se tlial is given to him by 
a non-expert. The rnl(> of the experts is likely 
to suffer from two grc’at handicaps. The obji'e- 
tives of experts may not b(> the same as those' 
of the community. This is implied even in the 
;\rist()ieliaii classification of governments into 
the normal f(»rnis and iheir jjcrversions. 
Secondly, iH>wer, if history is to be trusted, is 
nneciualled as an inlnxicant. There is no sub- 
tler corruptor of human character than 
unbridled power. This is true not merely of 
individuals but of groups as well. Both can 
start Avith good intentions and yet end with^ an 
abuse of pOAver. The true- democrat, recognises 
the univeisality, the ubiquitonsness, of ‘'vested 
interests.’" Tins principle has been summarised 
in (hat trite ‘paying, “Good Government is nn 
acceptable substitute for self-government,” 

Thus democracy emphasises the worth of 
the individual as no other form of government, 
does, and it calls upon the iiidiyidual by alTord- 
itig every citizen the opportunities to gi\'e the 
best in him to and take th(‘ best out of the State. 
.Vnd in order that this objectiv(‘ may hv 
realized, in order also to make the government 
I lie least fallible, it is to be a “government by 
discussion,” 

But it would be a mistake to think that 
democracy is an apotheosis of individualism. 


The predisposing circumstances are often 
ignored as much by the enthusiast as by the 
individualist. In order to evoke the melody 
that Ave want out of that government “ by the 
people, for the people and of the people,” wc 
have fo provirle for its conjuncture. It has been 
truly said tliat a people get the. government 
Jliey deserve. The socii'ly must make for peace, 
its people must have jiublic spirit, its social 
forces must display a longing for self-rule, its 
men and Avoinen must be infused Avilh integrity, 
with a spirit of co-operation <‘md much Avork 
f(‘r (‘ffectiv(' efiuality (for the absence of 
jioverty) Avith intelligence and knowledge. 

Democracy jn^'siipposes “ an iiiAvard state of 
mind ” of (lie individual ami of the society, 
which is clear enough to see the general good 
and 'Aulling enough to sink minor differences 
a “public mind” tliat is honest and discerning 
enough about the policies of governments and 
of lau’ties niu] liold enough \o deliver judgment 
on the doings and misdoings of its represen- 
tatives. Thni is Avliat \\v call “eternal 

vigilance,” ilie price that Dt'inocracy demand^. 

And when Ave onei* again offer our arm to 
the Dame, sIk' will pirhaps confess to ns Iji.il 
tlie ship in Avhicli she ‘ put out first to tin 
Mediterranean and then to |h(> Atlantic was 
wrecked against tin' lock of economic in* 
('qualities. SIk* might say that she mistook 
numbers for (luality, that her oarsmen formed 
a self-8e(’king junto, (hat they, like poor 
mortals, fpiarrelh'd and forgot the high eaust 
of her great- endeavour, that their strengtli 
(legenerated into lust for power and they sonu * 
liow jettisoned liberty. 

When AV(' lecollect the Imperialisms on 
wliich the Avc'stern (femocrai'ies thrived, the 
poverty on which they built their plenty, the 
golden calf they <^ame b» worship and the terrible 
onslaughts they have* inviic'il, we feel she i- 
justified in crying : 

“OiuT. I Wiiss wise ill my yoiitli. 

T went iijy way alone : 

Befon? the Avorld destroyed niy tnisi 
And turned iny heart to stone.*’* 

And it really possibk' to console lier, as she 
gt.M's to her “lonely mountain,” with the 
(|uestinn : 

“ Or is it all in God’s good time 
In keeping with Fis plan 
That I may put more trust in Him 
The more I lose in Man ? 

* W. H. Davis ; The Lovely Mountain, 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



A Message 

'riie lul lowing is an i‘xtract lioiii Llic Eiiglisli 
(raiuslution published in The. Visva-Bharati 
\( u's of the original U(‘ngali address written by 
iSabindrunath Tagore on the* ooeasion of iho lltli 
Magh serviee iti the Mandir : 

llio (il‘ i.s ]»ir-riiiiiii.iil Iv a iniiii:iii 

religion. The ('hri-l alsn tlii' Sou ol' Mau and 

fi |jiin):in r >iisleiicc. TluO. is wliy wr (iiid lhal 
iho tmo ( Mirisliaiis iwo :dvvays thr Inn- eliiljiulhropisJs 
wherever ifimv he. Kvon if we ni:iy di.scovt'r sonn* 
imperfeetions .ind ll.iws in ( 'Intstiaii wt- inn^i 

mI Jea^l. Jidiriil lluti I ho ideal of iollow'hip inid dodicrition 
inherent in ('hnsti;inily nffords its fullowtis !ho nniqu'- 
opporlnnil\’ of I'oining iido .i loving eoniMrt with Ili<* 
whole Jiiiiiinii r:n*< . I^'roiii wh.d I luivi sot Ji aiul known 
it i.s (ilear In run Ifuil whouovoi' and \vherev(T tliey hav<‘ 
touched the apex of oiiniK'iioo, in life or liU’ratnro, they 
iia\e also been Iruly and convincingly Innnan. In that 
iiigln r plane they have shown no poverty of spirit, ther«‘ 
ihe>' Jiave definitely ascended to a level of civilization 
which is nol Inintod 1 ) 3 '^ the clash of selfsecking pursuit^. 
W liereas, in our own counlT 3 ^, religion instead of acting 
as a binding force has servf'd to disrupt all friendly 
assoc ia tion ; leligion which should properly have been 
all aiiit to >piiitnal realization has only serv ed to create 
• intless dis-'-rnyinn and quarrels. 

Wheiv- .'ocial conduct is not rcgulaU’d by sejiarati' 
religious groups the virus of conirnuualisin cannot bring 
about dish.irmony ainongst. the individual incniber.- of 
the e.oinmniiity. China is a good example; her civiliza- 
lion makes room for many sects but sectarian or religious 
v iews even wiien widely different, have never been able 
U) deal a blow to the integrity of China’s social condition. 
1'here was a time wlien the inner spirit of Christianity 
vvii.s denied hy (^iristiMiis themFoIvcs, In the name of 
el•u^ade and on the plea of divine wrath they ha<l 
camouflaged their tyranny over non-( Christians, 
their f'ssential motive v\\‘»s to gain sovereignty over the 
we.ik ly slieei* jihysical force. Thty allowed their own 
r.itionai powci-s to be clouded by a supei’stitious faith in 
the tenets of a corrupt church. In spite of tiuiny weak 
Kjvots in the social structure of Europe today, one must 
admit that religious intoleifuice or coinmunali.sm is not 
one of them. One of the secrets of the might of her 
nations lies iu the fact that, in Europe society and religion 
have been kept definitely apart. The predominance of 
meaningless ceremonies in the name of religion in our 
day to day life has been mainb" responsible for the sapp- 
itig of our national strength. It degrades the ideal of 
imre religion and emphiusises the tyranny of superstitious 
(customs. 

Very rarely have we had great souls born amongst 
ns who had raised thedr voice against sacrilegious religion 
and irrational practice. They had cried in wildei’ness 
and their pains have been I'ewarded by the repetition of 
the very same rituals and ceremonies* As it lias been, 


SC) it iff today; and ^o will il, be so long as society is 
allowed to abuse I he EoJigion of Man. 


Aiiglo-ItHliaiig niifl the Natitiiiul IVhiveiiieiit 

0. K (libbon, Prisiilenl of ilm Anglo- 
Indiiin Civil Liberties Association, writes in the 
Special Annual number of The Imlm} licvh w : 

There is link* doubt, ihul, as a c.umuumily, Anglo- 
Indians havi' not as yet been fused with the spirit of 
“Indian Nationalism,’' nor have they realised tlicir res- 
ponsibility, both to themsolve.« arnl 10 the other com- 
munities of the country. One has only io read the 
.s])(>eches of nui- re)>rosontalivcs in thi' various Houses 
of liCgislatun md to watch tlieir actions, lo notice, and 
that, witli regret, that, their opinions are i>ersonal and 
far from univer.-al. I'lieir detenniiiofl reluctance to take 
a huger view of Ihiugs, is the greatosl. stumbling-block 
in l.ho prop'oss of llu^ community. 1’lio communitv. 
obsesseil with the idea lhal the 3 ' au' “ the British in 
India,” are readily inode to believ'c, |jy iheir I'fipresen- 
tatives, thtd anything which savours of “ Indian Nation- 
alism’’ is rank .sedition, and mwM he put down with a 
strong hand. 

To put it. quite liluutly, the Anglo-Indian 
community have been made to believe that they 
arc more British tlian fJie Britisli tJiemselves, and 
it/ is tills stmtiment that has been so successfully 
exploited to their political, social and cconoini<* 
detriment and the aggrandisement of the 
exploiter. 

There is. hovvmi’i-, an awakening; confined thougli 
it may be to a small socLioii of I he (;ommimit3' ; and as 
the tree t.ake.s lime to grow Inifore it can bo expected 
to bear fruit, so likf?vvise, this ])0litical awakening, if 
given time and encourageineut, will grow. What might 
.appear to be weak and under-nourished today, will soon- 
er or later, bi* droiig and lu althy’, and the Anglo-Indian 
will take his luiqx?!- place, in the political, social and 
economic structures of the countiy, along with hi.sfellow- 
Indiaii coun hymen. 

It is this small, though fairly well-placed, section 
of the community that r('a!i.ses tliat if the present occa- 
sion is not pre.-sed into service, a more, favourable 
opportunity may never arise, and that consequently, 
the community wu’ll permanently lag behind other 
communities in the race for self-advancement. What 
we feel as es.-3ential, is to submerge personal and indivi- 
dual interests and prejudices in the work for the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The psychology of the community must 
definitely change. 

This, we feel, can only be brought about by a chat^e 
in leadership accompani^ by the pressure of realities, 
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Th«v will havf? to develop a sense of pride that is given 
to them to bo a bridge, as it were between (he East iind 
the West; to serve the interests of the nation and the 
Ooinnionwealth, by the intorpreta(ion of the one to the 
other, not as the " Brilisli in India ’* bnt as the ** Sons 
of the Soil.” 

Finally the Anglo-Indian (^oininiinily cannot hope 
lo be accepted into the bosom of Motlier India, to be 
trusted, respected and cared for, unless it is prepared 
to throw in its lot with India in her struggle for 
Independence. She must help, shape policies and deve- 
lop movemords in an India which has still many years 
of struggl'.^ before her betw'cen tlie forces of alien autho- 
rity and natiorial liberty. She must produce men of 
courage, not .satisfied with words, but ever searching 
for the iiK ans to transform them into action, -intrepid 
souls who Ivuow that it is necessaiy to rlare in order to 
succeed. 

Some Thoughts on Indian Architecture 

Niiluro h(‘i>*elf is the greatest architect of all. 
Sir C. V. Raman observes in The Indian Home ; 

The investigations of (!rystalIograi)rer.s and of the 
physicists have revealed the amazing skill with which 
Nature builds her .structmes. The archit< cfnre of a cry.satl 
reveals both in its exterior form and its internal con- 
st ruction an cyi- for beauty rivalling that of the greatest 
artists and an appreciation of geoinelric princixdes such 
as (‘Vt!n Euclid could nov(ir claim. When she chooses 
to exert hersedf, as for instance, wht'ii she builds a sparkl- 
ing diamond out of l.he lihickesl. (ajal, her technical 
perfection of finish puts oven the Taj to shame. In the 
inanimate world of crystals, Nuiuri' shows an infinite 
variety of form, but she is restricted by the severity 
of her mathematical laws. To wit, ness lier highest 
efforts*, we liave to pass into the world t)f living things 
and see (he chdicateiieas of touch and the exuberance of 
fancy with which she fasliions the tendrils of a creeper, 
the opening buds of a flower, or tlu^ grace and strength 
of the tref’s and wild animals of the forest. 

It follows that Nature herself is the greatest 
inspirer of man in architecture. 

To build a shelter from the sun and rain is a 
necessity for man. But he wouhl be. untrue to him- 
self and to Nature if he tlid not seek to make the 
dwelling wortliy of himself and express in its design an 
appreciation of the beauty and a s(mse of the fitness of 
things. It is no accident that the hightost architectural 
efforts of man have usually been reserved for houses 
of w’oi'ship, for it i.s inevitable lliat man’s deepest emo- 
tions expre.^.s themselves in appro] uiale surrounding. But 
for arcliitecturc to exhaust iteelf in building temples or 
ineinorials for tlio dead is a negation of its real purpose. 
The spirit of the builder should exhibit itself also in 
dwellings intended as a home or for the daily task of 
life. Only there can be the subtle influence of the en- 
vironment. make itself felt in the spirit in which the 
daily life is lived or the daily task is done. 

India today, if she is to be true to herself, 
must seek to find her own soul in architecture. 

Scattered over her length and breadth we find 
priceless vestiges of her ancient glory in viharas and 
temples built by her pious monarchs and in tHe magni- 
ficent ixdics of more recent Mahomedan rule. India 
can proudly claim these as her own, built by men 
who claimed India as their home and who sought to 
mepreast in brick or st<me or maible the spirit of her 


age-long culture. If Jiistory teaches us anything, ii 
teaches us the immense strength of the civiliza- 
tion of India which has conquered and made vassal even 
those who have sought to destroy or enslave her. The 
waves of invasion w'hich passed over India left the 
essential continuity of Indian culture and the e.ssentia! 
.colidarity of tht^ sub-continent unbroken. It. is this essfm- 
tially Indian ciiltun* that has expressed itself in the 
architectural momiments of India, and it is in these 
remains of the past and in the ever present J^'pirit of 
Nature that wo must seek to find the inspiration whic.h 
will maintain and enlarge our archit(*ctural heritage. 

If there is any aspect of aesthetics which 
lias an intensely practical value, it is architecture. 

Publislied some years ago a symptKSium on the 
Benares Hindu University illustrates my meaning. This 
\ olume contains a series of illustrations of the Imilding.'^ 
of I lie University and reviews of its activity by the vari- 
ou.^ eminent, jimsons who visited it. It is easy to trace 
the subtle influence of the distinctively Indian and very 
striking architecture and lay out of the buildings of Mk 
U niversity in inducing the (one of enthusiastic, admira- 
tion of the University which pervades the pages of thc 
syrnpasiiim. A Hindu University of Benares, hoii.sed 
otherwise than it actually is, wouhl have loft the visitors 
cold and would have failed to elicit, the euthusiaslii 
sympathy and su])j)ort whieli it rightly cla.im.s and 
reoeiyos. Mr. Snsh Ohatlevie(‘ lias done valuable sorvit . 
by his advocacy of the Indianisation of tlie arfdiiicct-nrc 
of botli ])ublic and yaivate buildings. In niy o])inion 
this is a subject of vital im]>ortanee wdiich should recei\'. 
the earnest attention and ])ractical support both of publii' 
bodies and of private individiuds throughout the country. 
By practical example.^, Mr. (’hatterjee has shown wliat 
can be done even wnth the restricted opport-unitios <d 
yiresont available. An enhirgenient of those opportuni- 
ties is much to be desired. The endowment of efhicalion 
in architecture with Indian outlook is much needed in 
India. 

The University and Adult Education 

Veerendra Swarup Mathur writes in The 
Indian Journal of Adrdt Education : 

The 1931 Cknisus revealed that abourt 92% of tlic 
population of India could not even read and writ* 
The causes of this distressing state of affairs are inani 
fold but, certainly tfie utter neglect on the part of tli* 
(Toveniment and the failure of jn'iinary education an 
very great contributory factors. The* Bombay Adult 
Education Committee Report rightly says that 

“Hundreds of thousands of children who have been 
'exposed* to education have never attained literacy. 
Here are various factors which enter into the situation 
of whi(?Ji by no mean.s the less important is the failure 
of the i)arent.s to take an interest in the education ()!' 
their children. Although the percentage of school-going 
age to the total population is calculated at 14, only M 
per cent of the pojiulalion of Britisli India are actiiall.'’ 
schooling.” The report concludes : “If a campaign of 
Adult Education did little more than overcome apatliy 
and indifference of the iiarents, it could not, be s.'o<l 
to have been wholly in vain.” 

Of course the primary responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the masses rests with the State. 

It is desirable that a concerted effort be made h.v 
tlie State, the Universities and the employers of labour. 

Certainly the Indian Universities can help in edu- 
cating the masses in the following ways : 
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h. By orgauisiug exlia-timml activitieH. 

II. By giving a practical training to young Uni- 
\v\>i\y tfLudenl« in social service by making them ieaclj 
in the litemcy centi-es thus producing a liugc number of 
trained social workers. 

III. By encouraging young educated people to scit- 
tlc and do social work in villages. 

Sewell in 1860 asked : Though it may be impossible 
to bring the masses requiring education, to the Univer- 
sity, may it not be possible to carry the University to 
lliem ? ” 

Falling Birth-Rale in France 

France Jtas coinmitt(?d race suicide. France 
has sacrificed lierself at the altar of birth 
regulation. S. Mazuindar writes in The 
Twewticth Century : 

Along with inadequate and obsolete ariuMments and 
failh in non-aggression when a menace was continually 
growing at her doors, a rapidly dwinding l)irth-rate has 
U'en r(iSj>onsible for inc dismemberment of this great 
<‘ountrv. . . As long as war remains a human institution, 

I ho control of the birtli-rato in any countiy' is but a 
liiofound- suicidal measure. 

Marsluil Petain's bewailing broadcast to the world 
hefonr Trance caiuUilatod is full of deep meaning. The 
re\ elation may have been shocking to the world at largo, 
but every word that the Marshal said was known years 
go t j military exports both in France and Great Britain, 
;i> well a^ to British eugenists. 

'"Too je%o childrevj' wailed Petain, “ too few arms, 
too few Allies — there is tue cause of our defeat.*^ 

Two well-known men protested vehemently against 
the (iiigenic theory causing the decline of the birth-rate 
and man-power. One was tlie late 'Pheodore Rooscjvelt 
wlio fought the eugenists years ago on the ground that 
birth regulation was ‘race suicide’ so far os the needs 
of a State threatened with war was concerned. The 
eiigenists, visualising the general prosperity of a smaller 
State exercising such reigulution effectively, laughed at 
Roosevelt as “ an enraged race suicide marionette.” The 
other person who \'ehemontly opposed the theory that 
man-power is of secrondary importance in the needs of 
modt'vH jiicchaniscd warfare is the well-known British 
critic, Richard M. Titmuss, who has dicussed .the British 
National Defence and anticipated some calamities in 
lOnglund. 

It is necessaiy to mention before this difcX.’ussion 
proceeds any further that the age-group which contributes 
to the youth and efficiency of the aumy of a nation is 
from fifteen to thirty-four. Some authoritative writer 
say that eighteen to twenty-four Ls the best fighting age 
of a soidier. 

The ruin of France began sometime before 
the Great War of 1914-18, when the French 
birth-rate was already on tlie decline. 

In the Great War the flower of the youth of France 
was either annihilated, mutilated or disabled, and this 
great loss of man-power was nc?vcr since adequately 
made up as births bocamc alarmingly few in the period, 
and since then it became so restricted as the population 
was never restored to the previous normal. A French 
official military expert observed the effect of this sad 
change in 19&5 that the French army entered the critical 
period when the number of coMcripts annually available 
begins to decline from 230, (XA a year towards a figure 
of 118,000 in 1040 owing tQ tow rate of births during ths 
war.^ 
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In the meanwhile, let it be observed, Fmnce imposed 
the bachelor tax on unmarried males, subsidized 
marriages, besides having previously legalised * war 
babies,' measures adopted in common witli Germany. 
But on account of extreme individualism in France, to 
which question we shall return presently, tlie measures 
proved a failure. 

This state of affairs had a profound influ- 
ence on the army. 

According to the same miliUuy observer : “ Id 
March, 1935, the French Government announced itf: 
intention to keep the recruits enrolled in the spring for 
eighteen montlis with the colours instead of twelve, and 
all subsequent classes till the end of 1939 lor two yearn. 
This was effected under the special powers given by the 
Army Act, and was to be only a temporury measure and 
not to involve any lasting increase in numbers. The 
French Government has also authority to call up. con- 
scripts at the age of 20 (instead of 21 as at present) if 
it so wishes, and to incorporate the whole annual con- 
tingent at once, instead of calling it up in two sectoins. 
The number of long service professional soldiers may 
further be increased from its maximum fixed in 1934 to 
117,000, of whom 103, (KX) were actually in service in 
March, 1935. Tlic French peace force was thus organised 
in 1936 : Active Home Army, 360,000; Colonial Army 
(inc.udiug colonial troops), ltK),(X)0— a total of 550,000 
men.” 

And the neighbouring country feared most on 
account of its downright “ philosophy of conflict,’' us 
Havelock Ellis aptly described the Moltkean spirit in 
Germany, amassed a mass of soldiery, calculated by 
British experts as a 100 divisions. The same British 
cxpci'ts say that the German peace strength of a division 
was about 15,000, tiiat is, Germany had an enormous 
peace figure of 1,^,000 of which “ the fii-st-line strength 
in August, 1936, was 800,000.’’ Marshal Petain has said 
in his lanious broadcast that France had 2,780,000 men 
under arms ” at ail points, including the garrison in 
the Maginot Line (160,000 in i)cuce time and reservists 
in adjacent villages) and the French Navy. Germany 
flung 150 divisions, i,e,, 2,250,000 men on France alone, 
leaving behind a vast remnant at her other fronts and. 
tlie subjugated countries. 

It was remarked by Havelock Ellis that the French 
increased faster in the term of survival rate in the recent 
years just before the Great War, when the birth-rate 
was estimated at the veiy high figure of 40, from which 
it fell to 19 approximately in 1917, when tlie birth-rate 
in England also sank to 17*8. From this catastrophe 
France never seemed to have recovered. 

Marshal Petain has accused France that 
since the victory of 1918 the spirit of pleoswre 
'has prevailed over the spirit of sacrifice, people 
have demanded more than given, they have 
wanted to spare themselves effort. 

We have interpreted it as France’s effort towards 
only an economic and cultural prosperity, while war- 
mongers of the von Moltke school have* recogniwjd 
“ war as the only means of progress.” 

It is difficult to say whether France s faith in non- 
aggression emanated from this viewpoint or from her 
love for Individualism, about which the fact is that 
under any economic system the responsible personal 
direction of the individual and the family remain quite 
equally necessary, and no progress is possible so long as 
the uuUvidmt oasts aU responstbUUy away from Mmeelf 
on to the sodal group he forms part of. The eodal 


group, after all, is merely Jnmself and the likes of him- 
self. He is merely sliifting the burden from Ids indivi- 
dual .self to his collective self, and in so during he loses 
more than he gains. This viewpoint has assisted the 
progrt*es of birth regulation in France more than in any 
other country. 

Collectively, birth regulation and the decline of the 
birth-rate have spelt ruin for the intellectual and pro- 
fessional classes from which the best brains of a countiy' 
are drawn, as these classes are liable to be swept away 
by the growth of the lower classes which multiply 
quickly. H. G. Wells has protested against the theory 
of equalitarian democracy ou this ground. From the 
national point of \iow% as pro^'ed by France, they point 
to the extermination of a country' and tend to cause iti* 
abject slavery. 

Ix‘t lie not think that Gri^at Britain, facing a catas- 
trophic war as the last defence of democracy and civili- 
sation, is in any' way better jilaced than Franco in the 
matter of an enfeebled population. According to 
Richard Titimiss, the child population, an asset of 
Britain, has tleclincd by over 24270,000 or 18 p(?r cent, 
compared to the figures of 1911, and her liability mea- 
sunni by the ageing of the population over 45 has in- 
(jn^ased by' 5,260.(XK), that is, by sixty' per (‘ent. 

Titmuss aptly' observes ; “ llie iniporianco of man- 

power was not api>arently av>pveciated until we w'ere on 
the verge of defeat.” 

This now wholly applies to France . 


Manipulation of CenHU8 

Unfortunatoly our census statistic:s are not 
only inaccurate, but they are often manipulated 
for political purpose. .Fatindra Mohan Dad a 
observ’es in The hudmn Review : 

‘‘ The C^onsus statistics are the common tools aad 
materials of business of the Goveniment.’’ says tia 
JOiicy'^cJopHHiia Brilannica. If they arc lo fulfil thcar 
above funidion they' must be correct. 

There are serious inaccuracies, such as tin* inter- 
change of the number of the Hindus and tlie Muham- 
madaiLs in some pla(;es, in llif; B(‘ng:vl Census Report 

of 1931 When the Indian C’ensus Bill was being 

debated on the floors of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi, Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjca, M.L.A. (Central), 
formerly' the Minto Profi?ssor of Economies in the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, .referred to these inaccuracies and 
challenged the Government to answer them. No answer 
was given then; and no attempt has since then been 
made by the Government to justifv the Census Report 
of 1931. 

The Halalkhors of Bengal were Muhammadans in 
1901. Sir Edward Gait, in the Bengal Census Report 
of 1901 descrioing the Muhammadan caste.s and tribes 
says : 

“ In some places a third class, called Arzal, or ' low- 
est of air is added. It consists of the very lowest 
castes, such as the Halalkhors, Lalbegi, Abdal and Bedi- 
ya, with whom no other Muhammadan would associate, 
and who are forbidden to enter the mosque or to use 
the public burial ground^' (italics ours). 

In the 1931 Census Import, they are shown as 
Depressed Hindus. Tlieyr are the Muhammadan un- 
touchables; and their position is worse than that of the 
Hindu Panchamas, for they are not even allowed to be 
buried in the public burial ground. The object of the 
misrepresentation is to diow that the Muhammadans 
have no uhtouchables amongst them. As a result of 
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sucli misrepreseutution the Halalkhors have been included 
ill the of the Scheduled Castes under the new Gov- 
.TDinent of India Act, 1935. 

One example will convince the reader that 
there have been exaggerations even in the 
number of iiersons. 

The nuinbor of Muhammadan malo.s aged 20-25 waa 
9,67.000 in 1921. Ten yoai>i later, they would be in the 
iig(^ categoiy of 30-35; and the number of .''uch men was 
found to be 11,47,000 in 1931 by the census authorities. 
Kven if we aasumo that there luo e been no deaths among 
these 9,67,000 men during th(' decade 1921-1931 — a very 
l)ig assumption, how’ can they swell into 11,47,000 — an 
increa.se of about 10 p(?r <;ent ! Immigration cannot be 
the caus4\ for even according to the Census Report itself 
i 111 migration is decrea.sing in Bengal during the last 
twenty years. 

According to the Ci'iisus of 1931, there arc 44 Hindus 
to 55 Muhammadans in Bengal. But thanks to the Coin- 
iiiuiimI Award, for 80 Hindu Ijegislntons there are 120 
.Muhammadans in the local .\sso.mbly. This cannot be 
jiustiried under any circumstaiicf's. To justify the com- 
munal reprirsentation, or w?/.s-represt‘ntation in the 
L(‘gisIa.turo, the Muhammadans must be 60 jier cent, of 
(he population. 

.Although the (iovf'rmmnt of India rlid not so re- 
(luire, the Bengid (loveriimeiit, or rather the conimunal- 
ly-mind(?d Miiiiftlry is out to record the castes among 
(lie Hindus, but not among the Muhammadans. The 
number of I'asles rc'corded in 1921 w'as 102; it increased 
to 144 in 1931 ( including 2 male Kichaks) ; and it is 
feared many more will be found or uuinufactured this 
lime, to show that the Hindu.? are hopele.sslv divided 
: 1 1 n o n gs t t h e m s e I V es , 


Ruinous Railway Policy 

On Government, budget (Jepend the welfare 
of the populace, and it is as such that we liaA’e 
to look at them. The Social Welfcrrr of Bombay 
criticises the Railway policy of the Government : 

The Railway Member seemed to take it as a proud 
achievement that his administration was able to secure 
a surplus of Rs. 14*59 crores. a record surplus in Ibe 
history of railway finantre in India since its: separation 
from the gemual budget. The manipulation of railw'ay 
rate,? and freights, and the poh'cy of discrimination based 
it) on racial considerations in the ac;Ieotion and remnnera ^ 
lion of employees, and (i?') on the lavnsport of different, 
commodities, have a very great effect on the life and 
prosi)erity of the popiihilion, more so of the agricnlturist 
and the poorer classes. The fact that even without 
having had recourse to the recent, increase in rates and 
far(\s, there could have been a good surplus, and that the 
budget, estimates for income last year were unnecessarily 
conservative, should have pei*suaded the Railway 
Member to l.)ring down the rales andl farc.^ in the coming 
year to their original level. The third class passengers 
w^ould not have groaned under the burden of the recent, 
increase in rates, had the war brought about a big rise 
in their income as was expected. On the contrary the 
practical slump in the export trade of raw" materiftla has 
hit the producer very hard. 

The Railw^ay Member wants to have fat 
surpluses on the strength of increased rates only 
and that is no credit. 
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The right way to sound railway finances would 
seem to be to reduce the top hf'avy railway administra- 
tion which perpfdiiates gioAS injustice by maintaining 
racial discrimination pampering the Anglo-Indians at 
the cost of the sous of the soil. Tbe Railway policy 
in India .still remains as disappointing as in the past, 
without any attempt to lessen the burden of the third 
chtss i)!iss('Ug('r.s or incuoasing their amenities. Encour- 
agfuncut of foreign trade resulted not, only in the neglect 
of ljut to the detriment also of Indian trade and agn- 
cullure. by manipulation of rate.s and fores in favour <rf 
imported article.^ from other countries. The urgent need 
for organising the traasport system of the country to 
the interests of agriculture w.ss emphasised by the Cen- 
tral Banking Enquiry C/ommittce in 1931. Tliere is a 
gi-eater ncaul today for such a policy, because the agn- 
cult.uri.st has l)ecn deprived of the foreign market, and 
yet h(* has to pay heavy freight to send his products 
to markets in other parts of India. In no other country 

tnim the iuo.st industrialised ones— the interestHS of 

agriculture are neglected in such a manner. 


Two Problems for American Education 

In the course of his article on American 
education in The Anjan Path Hervey Wescott 
observes : 

One of tlie greatest traditions of Western 
has been the university and its aura of culture, r^rtn 
America has, in the past, venerated the Europ^n Uni- 
versity, sent students to its renowned scholars and spu^t 
to imitate in so far as possible those attitudes which had. 
served as the cultural backbone of all the great nations 
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of the continent. Now, however, especially in the Unit- 
ed States, North Americans have seen their own higher 
educational institutions outstrip thase of hlurope both 
in number and in quality of equipment and buildings. 
This is a “ scientific ** age, and America has been con- 
sistent in attempting application of new scientific 
methods to old problems of education. 

American scholars in goineral feel that the European 
University is incapable of solving their problems, but it 
is equally true that American theories of education fall 
short of the mark. It may be necessary to realize that 
those values which endured s?o long as a matured state 
of mind in Europe are much needed amidst the hurry 
and the confusion of experimental education. 

The most suggestive characteristic of the 
present American university is standardization. 

America, the greatest single depository of inter- 
national ideals, is thus internally threatened by an in- 
tellectual provincialism — a strange anomaly. The Uni- 
yersities throughout the United States reflect nearly 
identical ai)])roachcs to the various departments of learn- 
ing. 

Tile mistakes of European Universities seem to lie 
in an over-sophistication and in eclecticism rather than 
in standardization. 

Every groat European University is located in or 
very near the capital of a nation, the very centre of ns 
everyday governmental activities. In America we have 
isolated our Universities by their location, and from the 
pheasant hillsides of a fine University location the theo- 
ries of politics have been “ practically explained. 

The same homogeneity which manifests so clearly in 
devotion to the Book-of-the-Month Club does not in- 
spire creative thinking. 

AVhat is the source of American standardi- 
zation ? 

As in all cases of striking national uniformity of the 
past the source is a religion. In this case the religion Ik 
science, and- its priests are the earetakers of atoms, mole- 
cules and genes. The Amerk^an educational institutions 
liave patterned themselves as close?ly jus possible on the 
model of the physical sciences. “ Nothing can be known 
which is not subje(;t to stati.stic;il or luboratory verifica- 
tion.” 

The greatest prjictical value of education, in its 
broadest sense, is the development of a sense of res- 
ponsibility. It is precisely in this all-important respect 
that America may be able to take, a suggestion from 
Europe. 

Neither teachers nor students in Europe are sub- 
jected to the red tape and the repmcntation imposed 
upon them in this country. Can it be that European 
learning, despite its present lack of vitality, has dis- 
covered that the human being is not a formula in a 
test-tube ? 

Excessive specialization throughout the majority of 
American Universities contributes to the lack of the 
broad philosophical persj>ective so necessary for intelli- 
gent solution of social problems — a hopeful perspective 
able to give direction to the vitality of a young nation 
in the interests of the entire world. 


Native Land 

Whj^ do you love this Ireland so ? 
they ask in accents bland. 

Ah, heed them not, they do not know, 
they cannot understand 

That ’tis the life-blood of our kin 
that nourishes its soil, 

The blood by Irish patriots shed 
for their own native isle, 

I'Jiat scarcely did; a decade pass 
for nigh eight hundred years, 

But every flower and blade of grass 
was drenched with blood and tears, 

That eveiy^ hill, and dell, and plain, 
where plant, or shrub iqKstarts, 

Was wjiteied by the red, red rain, 
from Irish patriots* hearts. 

They know not of a promise made 
by the Almighty God, 

That love anti faith would e’re abide 
where good Saint Patrick trod 1 

They’ve never known Killarney’s lakes, 
or the lordly Shannon stream, 

Or Blamiey’s groves, or wild Giguane, or 
Wicklow’s hills so green; 

They have not seen the gentle Suir, 
meandering on its way, 

Among Tipperaty’s emerald fields 
by castles old and grey, 

Nought do they know of Tara’s hill, 
where blood-tinged Sluimrocks grow, 

A V oca’s Vale, or Glendalough, or 
rockbound Aberlow, 

'Phen heed them not, those strangers cold, 
but listen with a smile. 

The while they prate, and sneer and preacli, 
jiiid pity them the while, 

'Phoy have no ties to bind them so 
to their own native land, 

They only think of, strive for, gold., 
they cannot understand; 

But, we who love our native isle, 
shall love it all the more, 

And think of it with yearning, 
while we tread a foreign shore, 

And cursed be every Irialiman, 
wherever ho may stand, 

Who’d dare deny or e’re forget, 
his own dear native land. 


Ben O’Hickey iS{mg8 of the Irish Struggk'i 
as quoted by The Readers^ Digat 
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Freedom of Conscience 

Recently the conviction of eight students 
of Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
for refusing to register themselves under th » 
Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 made 
lieadlines and subject of editorial comment in 
the Metropolitan Press. Extracts from two of 
these (‘ditorial notes and comments on them 
forms the subject matter of an article under the 
caption “ Freedom of Conscience by Haridas 
T. Muzumdar in the Thiity of Chicago. 

In defining the issue of conscience versus 
the State, of soul force versus brute force, he 
writes : 

Tlic eolisciontioufi ohjeotor to war, to bo worlby of 
tho name, must rosi>oct the right and sinoority of those 
wlio l)oliove in upholding their cause, whatever it may 
bo, by a ret'ort lo violence and by preparation for an 
armed conflict. Tl is precisely because the conscientious 
objector cherishes the inherent value of freedom of con- 
science that he is willing lo bear his witness to it by 
inviting upon himself the highest penalty th(‘ Slate can 
inflict ui)on him for violation of a law which conflicts 
with his own conscience. 

The conscientious objector to war believes in the 
philosophy of soul force, of truth force, of love force, 
of Sat yat/raha - -you iiia.v choose any of these names for 
tht^ go>peI preaclu’d by and iiicaniat.eil in the person of 
Mahatma Ciandhi. And what, inay, is tbc basic motiva- 
tion behind the philasophy of soul force ? 

To begin with, soul force postulates that violence 
iwoceeds from an error of judgment; that continued 
shelter under the structure of violence embodied in the 
war s>'st.em tends lo lower the dignity of man, to corrupt 
hivS soul, and to jeopardize freedom of conscience; that 
the State is the highest embodiment of force — of Danda^ 
of the Hindu political scientists. The dilemma of human 
living is that man cannot live except in group.s and that 
group life is impossible except under the £Pgi.s of state 
machinery. And since the State is an embodiment of 
force, yes, of naked brute force, man — let us say, tho 
citizen— must exercise eternal vigilance to prevent the 
Stale from assuming its true and logical nature which 
is best approximated in our day by the totalitarian 
concepts of State and warfare. 

The conscientious objector and the pacifist should 
not be thought of as being derelict in their obligations 
of citizenship; rather mui^ they be rccogniz(»d as the 
true sentinels of freedom of conscience and of democracy. 
Reliance upon brute force comes easily and naturally to 
the State; it is the duty of every citizen to see to it that 
the punitive brute force of the State is constantly trans- 
muted and transformed into regulative police force and, 
normative judical arbitrament. Tlic integrity of group 
life rests upon a minimum of punitive force used by the 
State towards its citizens and that, too, in cases of gross 
and violent deviations from^ the norms of the group. In 
other words, within the nation the State pikers the use 


of police powers and the judical madiinery to violence, 
militarism, and ‘'war.'* But in its dealings with other 
nations the State still relies upon brute force, upon war, 
as the most useful arbiter, and in some cases as the sole 
arbiter, for the settlement of disputes. 

The philosophy of soul force advocates that we ex- 
tend the intranational pattern for the settlement of dis- 
putes to international relationships. To tho believer in 
soul force the white-skiiinod German is as good a human 
being and as worthy of respect as is the white-skinned 
Englishman, as is the yellow-skinned Japanese, as is the 
dark-skinned African, as is the brown-skinned Hindu. 
He loves all tho children of God. 

Couiinonting upon the editorial of New 
York Herald Tribune of November 15, 1940, 
entitled “An Example of Civil Disobedience,” 
he writes : 

The dilemma that eonfronted Thorcau is very real. 
If he paid the poll tax to the United States Government 
of the day which had not positively uprooted slavery, 
then he was becoming an accomplice of that government 
in the maintenance of slavery; if. on the other hand, he 
did not pay his taxes, then the benefits of community 
lib? derivable from the existence of a governmental 
machiner}^ would be denied to him. And yet, since no 
man can Jive unto himself, willynilJy, Thoreau was a 
recipient of tlitj benefits conferred upon every citizen 
by thf' government of the land. By failing to pay taxes 
to the government wbosi^ benefits he was enjoying. 
Tlior(?au would be failing in his duty as a citizen. Thus 
we s(‘e that. Thoreau’s probli'iri was a very real and seri- 
ous one. He resolved the dilemma by doing precisely 
what all intelligent people do — by compromising on non- 
es'seiitutls without betraying his convictions or principles. 
As our good friends, the British, would say, life is a 
series of compromises. The question is : When docs a 
compromise spell n^pndiation of principle and when is it 
a necessary tool for the realization of the principles one 
holds dear ? For an answer keep your eyes glued to 
India; watch tho travail of the soul of Mahatma Gandhi 
who wants to help British democracy but refuses to be 
an accomplice in the maintenance of the British Empire. 

The crux of the question is ; Does individual or 
group adherence to a set of laws at variance with those 
of the large community necessarily load lo anarchy 7 I 
m.iiiitHin, yes, under some conditions; no. under others. 

When the code of ethics of an individual or a group 
within a large community is calculated to undermine 
the foundations of stable government, the governmental 
.authorities arc justified in invoking police powers and 
judicial sentences without stint. Thus did the Roman 
Empire persecute the Christia.n.o who had a set of laws 
at variance with those of the State, most especially 
with the whole notion of emperor-worship which was 
the cornerstone of tlui Roman Empire. We must admit 
thill the ancient Roman Stale had a right to persecute 
and w'us justified in persecuting the non-conforming 
(Christian sect. But we are happily witnesses to the 
fact that the perse.c,uted Christian Church rose in power 
and affluence while the Roman Empire crumbled to the 
dust. 
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If acc<i}pt your premise that the 8taU>! has a xiglit 
fo pei>K»eiito hon-<?onformw^ opinion and stop ther<^, tb«n 
the rise of the Christian Ohurt-h wms u colo.^al mistake 
of history. Now I /am sure >'oii do not believe any 
such foolLsliness. Which means you do Krunt the rigiit 
of Christian individuals nnd groups to “ adhere to a set 
of laws which contradict those of tho community as a 
whole/' Nor, 1 am sun\ \voii!<l you maintain that “the 
logical upshot'* of that historic fjot has been ‘‘anarchy/* 

Wc musat acr(»pl, on one Imnd, the right 
of the State to “ poi-seoute ” tliosc^ wlio threaten 
its stability or its existence; and, on the other 
hand, we must aeeept the right of indivkhials 
and groups to cherish opinions, ponv etions, and 
ideals that would assuage the rigors of harshn(‘Ss 
inherent in the soulless, steain-rolUu* tnaehinery 
of the State. 

To minimize the rigors of the State thei\ 
are many ways in which one may act. The 
writer cites seven such ways and continues ; 

Bill, of course, my highcsi ostet'm is rc«crv(‘d for 
the votaiy of civil disobedience, who operates within 
the legal framework in order to irnulify the Stfide 
mMcliinerv in p irl or in Into. 

To describe the ini|»licntintis of civil disubedience, 
one niirsf draw upon thr; ('X})rnienc(>' of contemoomiy 
Indi«. es])e(*inlly tin* wrilings and tliouglits of Mnludma 
Gandhi. Parent lietic, ally, T am amazed and shocked to 
discover that an Ameriean editorial writer can UTite a 
whole editorial on civil disobedience without onc(* men- 
tioning the name of Mahatma Gandhi ! You did w’ell 
in rofeiring to Thoroaii, the apostle of civil disobedience. 
You could have avoided many pitfalls in your thinking 
on civil disobedience and its implications if you had 
carefully studied the experiences of Gandhi, the Hindu 
barrister, in whose hands Thoreau's teachings have be- 
come the most revolution firy. the most vit.ah the mast 
civil technique for social change. To interpret civil 
disobedience one is compelled to refer to Gandhi. 

Civil disobedience can be l)rst uiidc'r.stood in terms 
of eivil resistance or Satyagr.alui —literally, holding fa.st 
to tnith“- :ind Ahirnsa. i.r., non-violen(*e and love. Thesr* 
alteniativo tra’ins and concf'pts develope<l by Gandhi 
arc Rorviceablc in the full understanding of Tlioreau 
and his technique. 

Civil resistance is exactly what the term implie.« : 
it is resistance to wrong but it is a civil or non-violent 
resistance. The author of the “wTong** may be a 
fellow man. a grouT>, the whole of soci^'ty. or the State — 
or another nation nr a combination of nations. To the 
Satyagrahist — /.c., to the follower of Safvagraha, or v«oul 
force, or truth force, or love force, or civil disobedience, 
or civil r^'sistance*. or non-violent resistance — wrong’* 
is that which his conscience and judgment teM him is 
wrong. His one unfailing criterion is the light from 
within, the dictates of Conscience. Since he sees some 
of the bf'st brains and some of the most righteous men 
of his generation Tutted again-t his judgment of right 
and wrong, the Satyagrahist humbly and patiently and 
meditatively compares the dictates of his conscience 
with the sayings and experiences of his generation and 
of p.ast genevations. Only after praverful meditation 
has convinced him of the validit.v of his stand does the 
Satyagrahist go about the task of getting converts to 
his viewpoint. Even then he always keeps an open 
mind, lest what he has believed to be right may after 
all be not right. He is eonstantlv “ experimenting with 
truth/’ testing the validity of his honestly cherished 


convictions and faith. And mnoa he roapeetti other 
l^opleV right to have and cherish their own convictions 
and faith, the 8a tya|p^hist d(K*8 not foel impeded to 
thrust down other xieople's throats his own convictions 
and faith. For himself he must bear witness beforf* 
tiie whole world to his c<mvictions and faith, always 
reserving to himself the right to change Ids views if 
evc^r hetb*r light .diould bo vouchsafed to him. Tinder 
no <!ircuinsl;an(!o,s is he to dream of a violent crusader 
H>r the univei-sal jurceTitaiice of his “truth,'’ of his faith. 
Such is the Safyagrahist's way of life. 

The conscientious objector to war is ahead 
of his time, but that only increases his obliga- 
tir>n lo bear witness to his faith. 

The Satyagrahist, the pacifist, th(‘ conscientious 
objector to war — ^all th(?se live for the daj’ when war 
between nations will be a.s impos-siblo and unthinkable 
as it is today between the constituent elements of a 
nation-- bL‘t ween, say, the slates in the American nation. 
The votaiy of sonl force stands for .a reint(jrpretation 
t)f thi< common world of ours— tin* nations of the world, 
the “component “ ptirt.s of the world, should be viewed 
as the “constituent" elements of this oiir common 
liuinaiiity. to the end that ware wdll be iin[)0.*sible among 
the (*onst it Lieut elements of the wdiole. The Satyagra- 
hi.'^t pk'ads for an extension of the “in-group" or “we- 
grou|.* *’ fe eling lo embrace all the peoples of the W'Orld. 
white, dark, brown, yellow, and red. He i.s working for 
till! day when narrow, exiOusivi? nationalism wdll be 
coij.siderial as ill-uiaiinered as njurow, exclusive provin- 
cialism i.> ermsideied today. lie is working for the day 
when the achievements of any of the “ constituent " 
elements of humanity — f.e., of any nation — wdll bo con- 
sidered a common heritage, of all mankind and will 
afford emotional siitisfaetion and pride to men and 
women living biyond the confines of that particular 
nation. 

When all is said and done, this is not a very strange 
doctrine. It is a siiliconscious part of our daily experi- 
ence. Shakesyieare was born in Englaml, Goethe in 
Germany, Rousseau in France, Emerson and Tlioreau 
in Aineriira — none of them was born in the land of my 
birth, India. Must I deny mystdf the pleasure and 
oiiliglitenment these great, thinkers of mankind can 
afford me simjily because they were not born in India ? 
No, Mr. Chauvinist; a thousand times no, Mr. Mili- 
tarist. Indeed, Mr. Ediior, your own experience must 
lead you to s;vy, a mihion times no ! Otherwise, how 
could you derive emotional .satisfaction and spiritual 
exaltation from the teachings and life of a humble Son 
of the Orient, from a little country called Palestine ? 

Tlie conscientious objector to war in our day serves 
as a cataly.«l in our world society exactly as did the 
('Christian in the society of the Roman Empire. May 
his tribe incmise and multiply ! And may you and 
others like you in a position to mold public opinion 
become convert ed to t.hc vision of a warleas world, with 
Tieace on earth and good will among men ! 

Handicapped Workers 

In evuiy country there is a large number 
of physically handicapped persons. No reliable 
census is available neither any effort has been 
made for the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, wdiether congenital or disabled by 
accident. The need for a constructive rehabili- 
tation programme can not be over-emphasised. 
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Tiie following excerpt from the monthly Jjabentr 
Review describes some such effort in the U.S.A ; 

The causes of permanent pliysical impainnenis were 
found by the National Institute of Health, in a survey 
of 312,000 persons, to be accidental injury in 01 per cent. 
An analysis by the National Safety Council of 400,000 
permanent nonfatal diKsabilities in 1936 showed that 41*4 
per cent occurn*d in the home, 25-6 p,er cent were motor 
accidents, 17*1 per cent were occupational accidents, 
and 15*9 per cent were accidemts occurring in public 
places. The first survey revcmled that the majority of 
permanent impairments result from accidents, but the 
second analysis brought out the fact that a man at work 
is relatively safe from injur}'. However, it is evident 
that safety movements in industry and upon the liigh- 
ways must bo .sustaiued and intensified if the annual 
incremt'nt of liandicap\)e<l ])ersons is to be controlled 
or reduced. 

Various .surveys have Ikmii made showing the types 
of disabilities in the general jmjiulation and among 
employed persoiLs. Although disablements of the hands 
accounted for only 7*2 p(‘i c(?nt of the disabilities in a 
group of the gi'ueral iiopulation, such disability was found 
in 23*1 per cent of tlie total disabilitie.s in a group of 
5,000 enijiloyed persons. This suggests that although 
hand impairmeiits do not bulk large in the general 
population they do form a phirality of disabilities among 
the emplo 3 ^ed group, which indicates, it is said, either 
lhat persons so haiulii^appf'd arc mexst readily cmyiloyable 
or that they are more frequently reemployed because 
their injury was an oceuiiaiional one. The large number 
of leg disabilities in both groujus suggest that this type 
of impairment is not a .severe handicap to employment, 
owing in some measure perhaps to the efficiency of 
artifi('ial ai»pliance.s. Disability from cardiac defects 
is relati\ ely difficult to adjust to employment, while the? 
blind are the most unfortunate group. 

A suia ey in Mas.sachu.set Is showed there were handb 
cai>i)e<l workers in 149 dilTcrent oc<.‘upat ion's ; one in 
('alifomia di.''cla‘<ed such emi)loye(5S in 290 different 
occupations; and a national survey recorded 628 differem 
johs at which physically handicapped pencils were 
employed. An analysis was made iu California in 1935 
of a l.irge number of jobs, from the point of view of 
feasibility of their t)i)erat.ion by persons di.sablod in 
various ways. For 28 classifications of disabilities 
selected and 14,460 different joKs analyzed, there wjis 
found to be a total of 404,8?i0 theoretical possibilities 
in office positions, commercial positions, factoiy* 
mechanical jobs, and mi-scellaneous occupations in about 
equal proportions. The numbey* of theoretical ’job* 


which might be tilled: by suitably trained workers was 
found to be about 3 out of every 10 jobs. 

The actual perforinanco of handicapped ptrsons in 
comparison with nondisablcd workers was shown to be 
very fuxorable in a survey, made by a large manufac- 
turing plant of about 685 disabled and the same number 
of nondisab'ed workei's. Kosignations, absences, and 
discharges for cause were found to be from 7 to 8 per cettt 
higher among Ihr nondisabled, wliile there wore 5*6 per 
cent fewer accidents among the disabled. A slightly 
higher percentage of the disabled (4-6 per cent) as 
comiutred with the nondisabh'd (4 per centX received 
ini*reased earnings. 

Vocational rehabilitation ami placement have much 
to offtT these young persons if thi’ie is time and oppor- 
tunity for training. Vocational training or retraining 
sliould be undertaken within a period of 5 years from 
the occurance of disability or the arrival of the haudi- 
cai)ped at employable age. .\fter that lime has passed, 
such persons probafily have biicomc adjusted upon 
w'clfare relief, hav^e accepted a job at greatly reduced 
wages, or have become unemployaVih* l)ecauae of loss of 
skill, adaptability, or morale. 

Education in Free China 

lns|>ite of its preoccupation in war and 
national dtdence tlie Chinese Kational Govern- 
luent under th(‘ able h^adersliip of Generalissimo 
Chiang-Ki-shek is pushing forward an all-round 
progressive programme. The lat(;st News 
lieUmc issii(‘d by the China Information Com- 
mittee giv(‘s a review of Kwangtung Education 
in 1940. 

Kwaiigl ling's iwu pruvincial colleges, the Kwang- 
luiig Art.v! anil Science College and Kwangtung Com- 
mercial (\)llege, undf'iwenL reorganizations during the 
war. The arts and science scliool h;id as its prodc?cessor 
the ckifunct Kwangtung Educational College. It hafi 
four departments™ lit eratnri' and liistory, physiis and 
clieinisiry, l>iology, and .«ociolog\’ and education. Besides, 
it has a. sjiocial i>hysical education department. Its pre- 
.*jent (spiijuneut cami! from the educational college as 
well as the college of induslrio.s of the defunct Hsiang- 
ching rni\'ersity and the Sun Vat-sen Library formerly 
in Canton. The Kwanglung Commercial College has 
also four depirtment.s. They arc' departments of 
accounting, money and banking, bu.sine.s,s and industrial 
management, and economics. 

National and private universitie.s of Kwangtung 
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which had moved were invited back lo Ihc province l)y 
the provincial authoritiei*. For this purpose, the pro- 
vincial treasury gave as subsidies $300,000 to the National 
Sun Yat-sen Univeisity which moved back from Yunnan, 
$30,000 to the College of Agriculture of Lingnan Uni- 
versity which took refuge in Hong Kong, $50,000 to 
Canton University which also returned froni the Crown 
Colony, and $65,000 to the Kuomin University to resume 
activities in Free Kwangtung,’’ 

For Cantonese students studying in uni vei-si ties, 
the provincial educational bureau grants to 937 students 
a monthly loan of $8 each. They are scattered in higher 
institutions in all parts of the nation, including 100 in 
the National Sun Yat-sen University, 50 each in the 
National Central, South-west, and Kwangsi Universities, 
the Provincial Kwangtung Arts and Science Collegr?, 
and the private Lingnan Kuomin, and Canton Univer- 
sities, and 437 in other institutions. 

To meet tnc rising demand for sc^hool teachers, the 
Canton Girls Normal School resumed classes last October 
with 300 students. The school had been suspended since 
the fall of Canton in October, 1938. 

Two provisional middle schools, established since 
the fall of Canton in Hong Kong and Macao, were 
moved to Free Kwangtung ” last summer. The Mid- 
dle School of the Kwangtung Arts and Science College 
was ordered to conduct an experiment on the new six- 
years middle school system to determine its edwuitional 
value. Tlie existing secondary educational ^system in 
China, it may be noted, is divided into two stages, the 
junior and senior middle schools of three yeare each. 
The new sy^stem will give an uninterrupted training to 
tfiose who plan to go directly from middle school to 
ooUege. 


At tlic beginning of the year under review, T.e 
inovince had 23,668 primary schools with 1,544,478 
students. The year began Kwanglung's primary educa- 
tion promotion program with the establishment of 12,000 
scliools, 2,500 (central primary schools and 9.5(M) people’s 
schools. 

Special training? arrangement? were made 
to meet the growing demand for teachers. 
Food, lodging and uniforms were supplied free 
during the period of training. Circuit classes 
and mobile schools were organised. 

To give education* (o itliterate grown-ups, 16,499 
people’s schools w’ere established by the county govern- 
ments, educational institutions, and other organizations. 
With four classes a year to each school, 65,996 classes 
were conducted. Plus the 2,000 classes conducted by the 
district Kuomintang headquarters, there were 67,996 
clashes toacliing 3,400,000 illiterates. 

A wartime arts institute was founded last. August. 
Seventy-four .^udents were enrolled to study drama, 
music, and painting for the promotion of wartime fine 
arts in tlie province. 

Tl)e provincial educational bureau registered and 
gave relief to 362 teachers and 550 students from counties 
in the war-zone. The teachers were given post? while 
students were placed in schools. 

A guerilla district educational plan was launched and 
a directorate established in June for the promotion and 
direction of educational activities in guerilla districts. 
Contacts were made with seshooUr in Japanese controlled 
areas and directions were given from time to time. 
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Mr, Amerfs Ignorance Or Ignoring 
Of Renlilies In India 

Tlio spooch wliich Mr. L. S. Ainery, Secrc- 
I ary of State for India, made in moving the 
resolution in Uie House of Commons on the 22nd 
Aj)ril last to extend for another year ilie pro- 
<*lainfition under wbioh tlie Governors of the 
Indian provinces can assume ihe powers of 
provincial legislatures, had little relation to 
'li(‘ realities of tlu^ situation in India. He was 
(vither ignorant of tlu-in, or knowing them ignored 
them allogeth(’r, as we sliall indioe.tc in the 
ctM.irse of our eoniinents on what he said. 

Mr. Amery s Speech in Parliament on 
April 22 

Mr. Amery referred to the British GovernmentV 
policy in regard to India’s constitutional advance and 
said that the whole field of constitutional refonn was 
o]K.*n to revision subject to agreement. iii)on the kind 
of constitution Indians were prepared to work. 

This is a stale story. To call it a thrice- 
told tal(‘ would be to ascribe to it a degree of 
freshness which it does not in tin? least possess. 

That the insistence upon agreement among 
diffe rent parties and sections in India is a trick 
to put off all real constitutional advance sine 
dic^ has been repeatedly shown. The British 
Government of India maintains in full vigour 
all its devices calculated to frustrate endeavours 
for unity; its head patronizes and encourages 
all who stand for disagreement. And yet it 


insists upon agreement among us all as a con- 
dition precedent to further reform 

Tliis trick was exposed in The Nett 
StalcHnian and Nation (London) of the 14th 
December last in an editorial article*. That 

British weekly wrote with reference to the 
offer of August last year : 

‘'The otlier half of thc5 offer was that the future 
constitution of an Indian Dominion shall be determined 
immediately after the war mainly by Indians themselves. 
That sounded promising, though the method was not 
defined with any precision. But there followed at once 
a quaJification which, in the circumstances which face 
us today, destroyed the value of the offer. His Majes- 
ty’s Government; gave an undertaking that if any cor- 
siderable minority took exception to thie form of 
constitution that emerged, it would not be required to 
accept it, and need not fear that it will be “coerced.” 
Now it may be that in sucli a case coercion would be 
morally unjustifiable. But to say this with such solem- 
nity in advance was to place in the liands of each of 
these minorities a right of veto over the will of th.o 
majorily. Here was a barrier against any furlh»-ir pro- 
gress towards self-government. The signal was under- 
stood in this sense by the Muslim League, Prince.? a’)d 
the European community. Ovemiled in this way frop\ 
the start, Congress, which has 70 per cent, of the elector- 
ate behind it, pronounced the offer worthless. Too sem- 
pulous to coerce a minority, we are now coercing the 
majority without a sign of hesitation.” 

It was not merely Congress which pro- 
nounced the offer worthless. No political party 
in India, however insignificant, moderate, or 
loyalistic, considered it worthy of acceptance. 
Yet Mr. Amery goes on vaunting that it was a 
revolutionary offer. 

Regarding the offer of the enlargement of 
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it gave outrageously disproportionate weightago 
to the Princes entirely ignoring the iieople of 
their States. Congress had, in fact, made known 
its opinion that the weightage given to the 
Mussalmans by the so-called Communal Award 
could be altered only by agreciramt between 
them and the Hindus. That was the Congress 
position, though the Hindu Mahasabha and 
those who w’cre of its way of thinking in this 
matter, condemned Congress for it. Such being 
the case, Mr. Ameiy has t)ecn unjust to Con- 
gress in his observation under commemt, has 
misrepresented it in other w\ays, too. 

His views relating to the dangers and th(‘ 
certain disastrous consequc^nccs of tlu' Pakistan 
scheme and the immense practical difficulties in 
its way arc absolutely right. 

Wiere he is wrong is in stating that the 
demand A'oiced by Mr. .Tinnah is growing in 
strength. Is it probable that Mr. Amery docs 
not know the real facts ? Or is he ignoring them 
wiih full knowledge? It is true that Mr. 
Jinnah\s voice is growing more and more stri- 
dent and dictatorial. But that may b(‘ du(‘ to 
his knowdedge of the facts. Of the two chief 
ministers of the important provinces of Bengal 
and the Panjab, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan has 
parted company with Pakistanwalas and Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq is a man who dor s not know 
his mind in most matters. Tlio Momins, who 
have never favoured Pakistan, have been latterly 
growing louder in their condernnaiion of i< . The 
Arliars, the Congress Muslims, and the Jamiat- 
ul-TTIeraa have continued to be against it. In 
fact, it is the Viceroy’s patronage of Mr. 
Jinnah’s Muslim I.(eagiie which gave it an 
appreciable following and has enabled it to keep 
that following. The Nev? i^nfmnnn avd Nafiov 
was right in observing that 

“Under the distinguished patronage of the Viceroy 
it has become, after the Congress, the greatest political 
power in India.” 

But Mr. Jinnah has been riding for a fall, 
and it is only the selfish and unwise habit of 
British imperialists of patronizing and magni- 
fying the influence and personality of all who 
prove obstructive to India’s stnigglc for free- 
dom that has kept him on the back of his high 
horse. . 

Mr. Amery on “ British Achievement ” 
of Unity ^ Etc.y 'in India 

In Mr. Amery ’s opinion, 

At any rate in its relation to the outside world, 
after all there is no British achievement in India of 
which we have better reason to be proud than the unity, 
internal peace and reign of law which we have given 
her (cheoi). 


It is not necessary now to discuss whc'ther 
India’s unity is due to British rule, and if so, 
to what extent. But undoubtedly any ende a- 
vour made to give any country unity, internal 
peace and reign of law is a very laudable 
endeavour. 

As regards the unity which Britishers claim 
to have given India, the Report of the Joint 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform 
states in paragraph 26 : 

“ We have spoken of unity as perhaps the greatopl 
gift which British rule has confeiTed on India ; but, in 
transferring so many of the powers of GovernmenI, to 
the Provinces and in encouraging them to develop a 
vigorous and independent political life of their own, 
we have been running the inevitable risk of weakening 
or even destroying that unity. Provincial autonomy is. 
in fuel, an inconceivable policy unless it is accompanieri 
by such an adaptation of the structure of tho Central 
Legislature as will bind these autonomous units together. 
In other words, the necessary consequence of Provincial 
Autonomy in British India is a British-India Federal 
Assembly.” 

But wliereas the \v(‘aken’mg or do^lroyim* 
of the polilical unity of India which the Joint 
Parliamentary Cfnnmii tce M])pn b(‘nd('d or in- 
tended has already resulted from file so-callc ’ 
Provincial Autonomy beslowed on Indiji, tin- 
Federal Assembly to bind the Provinces togolli' ! 
is not even in sight and may not materializ' 
under British domination. 

A.S regards intc^rnal peace,” Sir Henry 
Craik as Home Member of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council once said that communal 
conflicts Iiad greatly increased during th(' 25 
years ])revious to the date wlu n he spoke. Sinci* 
then they have increased still more and liavc 
Ix'come more and moi'o sanguinaiy and destruc- 
tive. 'In lh(' N.-W. F. Prnvdnce kidnapping and 
plundering raids by border tribesmen have' not 
been effectively dealt with either by tlie Con- 
gress ministry or by the Governor’s personal 
rule. As regards -tlu' reign of law, it is gene- 
rally true that there is reign of law. But then 
is often a departure from the reign of law when* 
offences against women are eonrenied and 
where imperial interests are believed to be at 
stake. 

Mr. Amery on ** Determination of 
Moslem India 

“ It is enough for my purpose if I can impress upon 
the house on the one hand the underlying determination 
of Moslem India not to aceept any constitution which 
does not give reasonably free play to individual life of 
predominantly Moslem units and on the other the grow- 
ing danger of preaching on both sides, Hindu ano 
Moslem, of extreme and incompatible policies (hear 
hear).” 

This means that Mr. Amery has understood 
the Indian Muslim community to be determined 
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to establish their communal rule in the provinces 
where they are in a majority — and by his silence 
he seems to see nothing wrong in that attitude. 
The constitution which is operative at present 
gives Hindus and Muslims and others equal 
“ free play to individual life.” To our knowledge 
no constitution contemplated by Congress or by 
the Hindu Mahasabha proposes- to give Mussal- 
mans less “ free play to individual life ” than 
to Hindus or other non-Muslims. When the 
significance of reasonably free play to indivi- 
dual life of prcdonimanty MnMwi is we 

do not understand. We could only guess and 
liave given the reader the result of our conjecture. 

Indian Nationalists cannoi recognize statu- 
tory and permanent communal majorities as 
political parties in legislatures. It is only 
political or polilico-economic majorities, whose 
(tomnninal composition would vary from time 
to time and which would consist of persons of 
(lifTerent communities, that Nalionalists and 
advocates of dt‘mocratic freedom can recognize. 

We are not aware that any ITindii organi- 
zation has preached any extreme policy of the 
kind preached by the Muslim League. TIk' 
Hindu ■Maliasabha and the Hindu League both 
stand foi’ the equal citizeiishi]) of individual 
Indians irrespective of tlu'ir creed or caste. 
They do not want any privilege for Hindus; 
for example, they do not want any weigldagc 
for Tliitdus ey(*n in the provinces where they are 
in a minority. AVliat tiny insist upon is that, just 
as they do not want any weightage or other 
])rivilege for Hindus, so they declare that the 
adherents of any other faith must not have 
any such yuivilege at any sacrifice of any Hindu 
rights. If this be railed extremism, it is an 
abuse of the word. 

The Offer of an Enlarged Viceroy^ s 
Executive Council 

The “ offer ” of last August included vhe 
enlargement of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
by the addition of some members to it drawn 
from the ranks of the leaders of the principal 
parties in the country. Mr. Amery has said 
with regard to it : 

We believed and still believe that it would give 
real power and valuable experienro to men who have 
hitherto been in political opposition. We still believe 
that the creation of such a Coalition Executive would 
have afforded an opportunity for Indian leaders in an 
atmosphere of common effort for India’s security to 
forget for a while their differences and begin to envisage 
their problems in the light of wider Indian patriotism. 

That is the British official view. As against 
it we have the adverse opinion of all political 
parties in India, none of which considered the 


proposed expansion of any value, as also the 
unfavourable opinion of The New Stalcfinion and 
Nation, which we have quoted in the course of 
a previous note. 

Our Family of Free Nations ” 

The claim has been frequently mad(\ and 
Mr. Amery 9 Iso has made it in the following 
passages in hi.s speech, that the British Empire 
is a family of free nations : 

No one can look upon the n'cenL deadlock with 
sati.'^fjiction. T.eaat of all, tho patriotic Indiana who, 
looking hryond fh(' narrower aims of sectional leaders, 
are dc'cpiy concorued with India's progress towards an 
equal partnership in our family of free nations which 
is alike their goal as well as ours. 

This is a false claim. Lord Olivier, a foriiuT 
Secretary of State for India, examined it in a 
letter to The New Siaienmnn and Nation. He 
wrote : 

An advertisement recently published by the 
Ministjy of Information in the Press under the heading 
The Gn nicfil Crjisade eontains assertions since repeated 
by tho Minister in the ITousc on October 14 which are 
incorrect and may mish'sicl public opinion. The? main 
statements of the advertisement are that the British 
Empire is '‘a family of fm? nations,” that in it 
” men and women of every colour are working out their 
own destiny and (hat in this way they are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder of their own free will.” 

Unhappily facts controvert these assertions. The 
hirgo majority of the peoples of the Empire arc not 
free and have little or no say in either their own or 
imperial affairs. India, for instance, has been com- 
mitted to this war without any consultation of the 
wishes of her people and this is leading to a veiy critical 
stale of affairs in that country. 

If the Ministry’s statement.s are true why, for 
example, are not India, Ceylon and Burma free and 
why are Indians imprisoned for their attitude to the 
war and, in other parts of the Empire, British subjects 
imprisoned for struggling to improve social conditions 
and raise the standard of living ? Why has there been 
no undertaking to establish the democratic freedom of 
the people of the colonies on the lines that they them- 
selves shall freely determine ? 

Lord Oliver’s observations and statements 
relating to other parts of the British Empire 
are given below. 

This argument applies to Ireland, whose partition 
the British Government maintain.s, to Cyprus, whose 
constitution is suspended and whose people are de- 
prived. of what self-government they had, to the West 
Indies, whose slum conditions have been admitted, de- 
nounced and yet continue, and to East and West Africa, 
no less than to India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. The 
future relation of Britain to her subject peoples must 
be based on reciprocity, equality and friendship, but 
this is not at present the case. 

Southern Rhodesia is mentioned by the Ministry 
of Information as a country which, though not yet an 
equal partner, controls its own affains. In Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia native Africans have no democratic 
rights nor direct representation, their sole safeguards 
being the various denominational missions and the 
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lijuropean officials of the Native Departments of the 
Civil Service. 

It was stated in reply to a question in the Imperial 
Parliament that the number of cases in which sentences 
of whipping were passed in the District Court of 
Southern Rhodesia during the years 1931-5 were 418, 
511, 676, 638 and 722. This statement showed that 
flogging had been on the increase. Failure to pay the 
poll tax was punished with lashing in Johannesburg, 
which led to the expression of the view in the press 
that there was very little difference as far as the Native 
Africans are concerned beteewn '‘democratic’* South 
Africa and “ Fascist ” Germany. 

The Labour Representation Act in Southern Rho- 
desia, approved by the British Goveniment, excluded 
Native Rhodesians from all urban areas unless they bore 
a iiass, and legalised prostitution. The Native Prea- 
chers* Act in Southern Rhodesia required all native prea- 
chers to be registered. 

In Sierra Leone the introduction prior to the oCd- 
break of war of the Sedition Ordinance, which went 
further than our own Sedition Act of 1934, was bitterly 
resented by the people. In that colony the practice of 
roping Africans and applying pepper to their persons 
for the purpose of extorting tax-payment was admitted 
in the Imperial Parliament by the Colonial Secretary. 
Also it has been reported that a man has been flogged 
to death in connection with tax col lection. 

So impoverished have the West. African people 
become under British rule that, vigorous protests have 
been uttered by the British textile and other exporting 
interests against the loss of trade owing to the decreased 
purchasing power of the native population in West 
Africa. 

It would be ver>’ good if the Ministry's professions 
were tnie. But unfortunately the majority of the 
peoples of the British Fimpire are subject peoples. The 
freedom of these peoples is essential to the building of 
a new and better order among the nation.*?, and only 
when these peoples are free, will w’e really stand as the 
opposite of the Nazi s>^stem, which the Ministry’s state- 
ment rightly condemns. 

Mr. Amery on Congress 

Mr. Amery has eriticized the C5ongrcss 
attitude in some detail. Congress leaders are 
the best persons to answer him. But those still 
free may not feel called upon to do so. And 
in reality, the British Government cannot bei 
made to allow India to be self-ruling by irrefu- 
table a rguments. There has been any number of 
them since the days of Baja Rammohun Roy. 
That Government can be made to tAke up a 
reasonable attitude in relation to Indians 
struggle for freedom only by irresistible pres- 
sure being brought to bear upon it. If we argue, 
it is for the infonnation of our readers, be- 
cause our vocation is journalism. 

Mr. Amery on the Bombay Non-Party 
Leaders^ Conference 

Mr. Amery has paid high compliments to 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru but has dismissed the 
resolution of the Conference, over which h© 
presided, with scant courtesy, though he has 
said : 


“7/ 7 may say so mthoui disoourlesy to those who 
have sponsored the resolution, it seems to me to have 
been direcited to the wrong address.** 

He has added : 

“ My appeal to Sir Tej and his friends would, tliore- 
fore, be not to cease from their efforts but to concen- 
trate first and foremost on bringing the contending 
(‘lements in India together.’* 

— ^with the object, of course, of bringing about 
an agreement among them. But is it possible 
to bring about an agreement with Mr. Jinnah? 
Let The Next) Statesman and Nation reply : 

“Lord Linlithgow selected the Muslim League? as 
the sole spokesman of all the Muslims of India. It is 
a powerful organisation and it. has in Mr. Jinnah an able 
and dynamic leader. But it has (or until the other day 
it had) virtually no following in the provinces where 
the Miislinrs are strongest — the Punjab, Sindh and the 
Froniier Province. Less than a quarter of the members 
elected by Muslim constituencies at the provincial elec- 
tions belonged t^ it. It claim.s that in the recent months 
it ha.s greatly increased its membership, and this may 
well be true. Under the distinguished patronage of 
the Viceroy it has become, after Congress, the great(?st 
])olitical power in India. We have chosen to sUwdnrdisr 
the extremist position of Mr. Jitmah as the sole Mvslivi 
opinion loe recognise. Notv between the views of Mr. 
Jinnah and those of every other Indian party, inelnding 
those of other MtjiMim organisations, no comqrromise is 
possible. Mr. Jinnah denies that there is an Indian 
nation : for him there are “two nations,” Muslims and 
Hindus. Ho demands their separation, and the creation 
of an independent Muslim ITlsU^r. This scheme appears 
to have no mass support t)ehind it in the main Muslim 
area of the North-West. Failing this sohition, Mr. Jin- 
nah’s demand is for parity with the Hindus, not in 
rights but in actual i>owcr. lie will have no truck with 
democracy, if that means that a Hindu majority can 
always vote down a Muslim minority. 

“Stated in these terms the controversy is insoluble. 
It is also in our view unreal — only our policy, in the 

which stre.ssed this cIas.sification of nic'n by ereeds, 
has caused it to overshadow eveiy sub.‘?tantial issue in 
Indian politics. No one has ever questioned the claim of 
Muslims to equal rights, civil, political and cultural : for 
these the Hindus offer every imaginable guarantee. 
Theirs was never a j)er8ecuting religion.” — (Ita-lics ours). 
—Ed., M. R. 

We have not thought it necessary to 
examine Mr. Amery’s comments on the Bombay 
Non-Party I.*eaders^ Conference resolution, as 
we understand its committee will publish an 
answer to his animadversions. 

Agreement Imposed By Us From 
W Uhout Cannot Survive ” — 

In concluding his speech Mr. Amery was 
pleased to say : 

I have dwelt deliberately upon Indian responsibility 
in this matter for unless Indians are prepared to face 
that i-esponsibility now, they will fail to face it here- 
after. Agreement imposed by us from without cannot 
survive withdrawal of our power to enforce it. Only 
a real agreement freely reached can stand that test. 
It is for udian statesmen to find that measure of agree- 
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ment which is indispensable if we on our side are to 
make our further contribution towards the completion 
of our own task in India, the task of joining with them 
in growing the peace and unity already achieved with 
freedom (cheers) . 

There is little chance of Britain imposing 
agreement on India. 

As opposed to the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Amery, our opinion has long been, ’-and we have 
repeatedly expressed it in varying phraseology, 
that any Disagreement imposed on India from 
without cannot survive the withdrawal of the 
power imposing and encouraging it. 

Will Sen>Uude Be The Penalty For 
Disagreement Even In Britain ? 

According to Mr. Ameiy India cannot 
have freedom b(‘causc of disagreement among 
her political parties. From this it follows that 
when there will be differences of opinion in 
Britain after the war, she will be unfit for 
freedom And The Spectator (January 31, 
1941) says, there will be such differences and 
disagreeme^nt there after the war : 

“After th<? war.’^ said Mr. Attlee at Oxford last 
Friday, “wo shall again have those healthy differences 
ot o))inion which are the life-blood of democracy.” 
Wo undoubtedly shall, and it was no unreasonable pro- 
phecy when he added that we shall have Governments 
of various complexions facing Oppositions, as in the 
past. Few would imagine tliat the differences inherent 
in int(‘lligent mankind, or even that the differcnce.s in- 
herent in existing parties, will be obliterated because 
there is so large a m(‘asuio of agreement about national 
policies during the war. 

Dacca, Ahmedabad, Bombay 

The calMinity which lias overtaken the 
])co|)le of Dacca, • Ahmedabad and Bombay is 
colossal and iK^art-rending. But even the terri- 
ble sufferings of tlie victims of the riots and 
the iniseries of the refugees cannot blind us to 
the shameful emasculation of the people, caused 
by their l(‘gally unarmed condition and general 
non-enlistment in the army, which has made 
thousands and tens of thousands leave their 
hearths and homes for fear of a comparatively 
small number of hooligans. 

Miidrid could hold out for two years against 
the artilley and bombing aeroplanes of rteneral 
Franco, but the citizens of Dacca and Ahmeda- 
bad were terrorized by liandfuls of ruffians — 
the British Empire's “internal peace and law 
and order ” notwithstanding. 

If Dante could see in his ihind's eye what 
hooligans did in the towns of Dacca and 
Ahmedabad and Bombay and the villages of 
Dacca, he could have added some lurid pictures 
to his Inferno. 


With regard to the Ahmedabad-Bombay 
riots The Indicm Social Reformer writes : 

Ahmedabad-Bombay Riots : The explanation offer- 
od for the sudden outbreak of serious riots in Ahmeda- 
bad resulting in over €0 deatlis and some two hundred 
injured, namely, that they were due to an unfounded 
rumiour that certain 8ikhs were about to take out a 
procession with music through a locality in which there 
was a mosque, is entirely inadequate in the absence of 
any indication that there has recently been such a ten- 
sion in the city as to need only so flimsy a pretext to 

break out into arson and murder No explanation 

has been so far suggested for the outbreak in Bombay 

It is impossible to resist the suspicion that 

some sinister agency has been at, work to foment these 
disorders apart from the chronic communal controversy 
over cow-killing and music in front of mosques. It 
should not be difl&cult for the authorities to locate the 
centre of mischief. No consideration should be allowed 
to stand in the way of the adoption and enforcement 
of stringent measures to root out the poison. 

Similar observations have been made re- 
garding the Dacca riots. 

New Reforms Commissioner 

The Government of India have issued a 
communique to say that Mr. H. V. Hodson, 
editor of the Round Tables has been appointed 
Reforms Commissioner in succession to Sir 
Hawthorne Lewis, who has become the Governor 
of Orissa. Tliis appointment of Mr. Hodson 
raises more than one issue. In the first place, 
it does not seem that the post of the Reforms 
Commissioner has any utility at the present 
time and need not have been filled up at all. 
The Reforms Office is eoneerned wiili the chalk- 
ing out of details of any constitution which may 
have been adopted for India. In view of the fact 
that the federal part of th(‘. Government of India 
Act, 1935, has no chance of being ope rated in 
the iu*ar future and in view of the fact that no 
new" constitution has yet been envisaged for 
this country, the Hefonns Office will be only a 
redundant luxury for some lime to come. 
Secondly, if any appointment was to be made 
to the vacancy at all, an Indian should and 
might have been chosen. Much has b(‘en made 
of the fact that Mr. Hodson lias visited the 
Dominions, has acquired know-ledge ai first hand 
of Dominion affairs and has (dit(‘d for some 
years the magazine, Round Table, w^'hicli is con- 
cerned with inter-imperial questions. But we 
are aware, from our own knowledge, that Indians 
with equivalent experience w"ere available. 
Thirdly, the manner in which publicity has been 
given to the appointment of Mr. Hoilson raises 
suspicion that he may be concerned with chalk- 
ing out certain plans for the future governance 
of India. In th:s connection we are reminded 
of another constitution-monger, namely, Mr. 
Lionel Curtis, who also was associated intimately 
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with the Round Table group and wdio became 
the author of the infamoug? dyarchy which dis- 
figured our constitutional organisation for over 
fifteen years. If the (government is importing 
Mr, Hodson with a similar motive, we must 
remind them of the fact that the pi‘incipl(‘S of the 
future constitution of India are for the Indians 
to enunciate and not for a British Round Tabha* 
to carve out for us. Lastly, the ai)i>ointment of 
Mr. Hodson raises the issue of the importation 
of so-called experts from Great Britain. During 
the last four years several other experts 
liave been brouglit to this country without any 
benefit to India and much to the chagrin of the 
Indian public. Mr. Hodson is an addition to this 
unwelcome band. When will they stop lh(‘S(‘ 
back-door appointments to jirovide for friends? 

The Pioneer, which cannot be ac(‘uscd of 
being hostile to the. appointment of British 
“experts,” has observed in (his connection : 

“Is it not possible, in the interests of war-time 
economy in Indiii, to postpone the appointment of 
distinguished sons of distinguished Indian C'ivil Servants, 
especially when there is no work of particular import- 
ance to gain tludr attention ?’^ 

The Pioneers question gains relevancy from 
the fact that one of the principal (lualifirations 
of Mr. Hodson mentioned by the British press 
is “that Mr. Hodson, thougli not a Civil Ser- 
vant, is the son of a distinguislu d (hvil Servant.” 

Mudi has been made of his knowledge of 
the Dominions and Dominion consliiutions. 
This is not a rare commodity among Indians. 
Not to sp(‘ak of elderly men like (he Right 
Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sasiri, Sir K. V. 
Reddy, Sir Reza Ali, Pandit llirday Nath 
Kunzru, Mr. P. Kodanda Rao, etc., it is pos- 
sessed by some of our younger professors like 
Dr. Narosh (Miandra Roy, who lias made a 
special study of Dominion constitutions, Dr. 
B. C. Guha, and Dr. Kalidas Nag, the last 
of whom was sent by our Government itself to 
t'he British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
in Australia as a delegate and has direct 
knowledge of all the continents of the world. 

According to The Indian Socuil Reformer : 

“Mr. Hodson 8 knowledge of India is neither exact 
nor exhaastive. In fact, he knows little about it. That, 
of course, is a high quulilication for any job in India, 
lae requisite knowledge will be supplied by locally 
recruited persons and Mr. Hodson will have his fresh 
and. blank mind as his chief asset.” 

Mr. Hodson may be a constituiional author- 
ity. But The Hitahada observes : 

“Sir John Simon is a great constitutional lawyer, 
one of the best in the world, hut his Commission^B re- 
port was dead before it was bom. Hence, it will be 
can be no neoeaaaiy connection between the 
and iaiowJedge o£ Mr. Jffodaaa and the im- 


pending grant of self-government to India. Further, 
there is no necessity at all for such an appointment. 
Nobody knows when the war will come to an endi; 
it may be three years, seven years or, as Lord Halifax 
gloomily forecasted, even twenty years, if necessary. 
What work will Mr. Hodson do between now and the end 
of the War ? He does not know what the outlines of th(^ 
constitution are to be because, as Mr. Amery has re- 
l)eatedly told us, the constitution has to be framed 
mainly by Indians themselves after they have reached 
mutual agreement on contentious points. It is only after 
Indians have reached agreement among themselves that 
Mr. Ho(Lson’s work will begin of embodying in the dry 
bones of constitutional staliitc the decisions taken by 
Indians. It will be, therefore, seen that the appointment 
at this stage is unneccssaiy and indefensible. The pay- 
ment of the salary of Rs.. 4,000 in these days, when 
olTKsials are crying themselves hoai*se about (economy, 
does come as an unpleasant jar.** 

Percentage of British Children at 
School in War Time 

Writing on “ War and Post-War Education,” 
The Spectator (January 31, 1941) says : 

“ In spite of evacuation and the difficulties of deal- 
ing with children still left in the datiger /one, it was 
found on December 6th that 93 *2 per cent, of all the 
children of the country were receiving full-time instruc- 
tion; and in secondaiy schools (in England and Wales) 
402,000 out of 413,0()0 were receiving full-time 

instruction, and most of the remainder part-time.” 

This at a time when Briiain is constantly 
subject to all the uncertainties, dangers and 
horrors of war. What has been and is our foreign 
Governments^ record in India in peace time ? 

Mr. Ede, Parliamentary Sec'retary to the 
Board of Education in Britain, has described 
the plans which the Board is making to carry 
ou( the policy stated by the Prime Minis! or — 
that “ of (‘stablishing a society where the advan- 
tages and privileges which hitherto havt' been 
enjoyed only by the few’ should be far more 
wddely shared by the men and youth of the 
nation as a whole.” 

“At the end of the war the school-going age Is to 
be raised to 15, and without those exfimptions which 
threatened to undermine the whole scheme.** 

Britain is and will be able io do all this 
because she is self-ruling. 

Miss Agatha Harrison on ** The Indian 
Deadlock 

In the course of a letter published in The 
Spectator (January 31, 1941) Miss Agatha 
Harrison writes ; 

On January 17th Indian Liberal leaders issued a 
reply to the Appeal that nine members of Parliament, 
addressed to the Indian People just before Christmas. 
Space will not permit quoting this statement in full; 

I therefore select the following sentence: ". . . W’ 
believe in ci^opemtion between Britain and India if i^' 
could be achieved on honourable terms. . « How can 
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India, which is not assured of future freedom, forget her 
humiliating position and work enthusiastically for the 
freedom of England and other nations ? . . If moder- 
liie Indaiu loaders feel like this, one can glimpse the 
deep-sealed cause's of the present unrest. A difficult 
situation in truth, but one surely for which this country 
must take its full share? of responsibility in declaring 
India a belligerc'nt country without the consent of her 
people. 

A Christian Missionary View of 
India in 1940 

The Initermiticmai Review of Mu^sions for 
.laimary, 1941, has its usual anniuil survey. 
Writing of India in 1940, it observes : 

‘‘ 1’lie political bacjkground of India during 1940 
has been consti tutted by three forces and the interplay 
liolweeii th(?m : the' profound aversion of all (‘l‘i:?-?‘s of 
tlu’ Indian people from the principles and actions which 
they jissejciate with the nazi and fasedst regimes; the 
growing desire' among the ])olitically-mindecl class'^s, aiul 
es])ecially among the Hindus for whom in fact the 
\ationai (\)ngi(ii¥i spe>aks, for independence, with a 
(corresponding r(\sentment against the fact that Indian 
Ixdligcrency was deolnit'd without Indian authority; 
and th(? unresolved antagonism bedween the differe'iit 
gi(iui)s whose consent to any scheme of political reform 
i-' iH'ceiSsary.” 

” in the opinion of Britisli 
imperialists whose diri'ct and indir(‘Ct oncoiiruge- 
menl and patronage go to all Indians who 
foment such antagonism and Ihus put obslaolos 
ill the way of attaining self-rule. 

The Charge of Parochialism Against 
Bengalis 

A regular anonymous eontrilnilor to The 
IndiiDi Express of Madras, in wriiing of the 
(dties of Delhi, Bombay, Cvalcutta arnl Maclras, 
incidentally accuses Bengalis of parochialism. 
Though we do not think it is a commendabh' 
practice*, for tlie people of any provima' of India 
1,0 sit in judgment on those of^ any other pro^ 
vince, wi* have no mind to enter into a controversy 
with the writer. 

Bengalis may or may not be parochially- 
minded. W(‘ are not, in a position to pronounce 
any opinion on the point dogmaticaUy. Nor 
must wc ask, liow is it that far more persons 
hailing from different provinces and States of 
India make tlieir living in Bengal than in any 
other province? For some persons may find an 
answer to that question in Bengali incompetence. 
But wc may be allowed to mention two little 
facts to mitigate the severity of the judgment, 
■’0 that some pemns at least may charitably 

• ojirede that after all Bengalis may have a tra^ 
the saving grace of non-pai*ochialisin in their 


mental constitution. One of these facts is that 
in the literature of every province outside 
Bengal which has one worthy of the name, 
there are at least a few books translated from 
Bengali. If Bengalis had been absolutely paro- 
chially-minded, they could not have produced 
a literature which appealed to non-Bengalis in 
the various linguistic regions of India. For 
universality or, at any rate, breadth, of appeal, 
is considered a merit in an author. And such 
appeal is not a characteristic of the productions 
of parochially-minded authors. 

The other little fact is that Bengal’s old 
university of Calcutta recognizes for its Matri- 
culation examination all the principal languages 
of India and some minor tribal languages, too, 
and even for its M.A. examination the princi- 
pal ones. This has been done by this 
university of its own accord. Nobody coinpel- 
l('d it to do so. It is the sign of a parochial 
niind to be self-centred, to think too highly of 
itself and to be blind to the merits, I’equireinents 
and interests of others. If Bengalis are paro- 
chial, their university at least is riot so. 

The First Political Body to Adopt an 
All-India Outlook ” 

The British Indian Association was started 
in Benpl on October 31, 1851. It is stated in 
The Rise and Growth of the Congress (George 
Allen and Unwin, London) by C. F. Andrews 
and Girija Mookerjee that 

In thn year 1852, the British Indian Association 
sent a petition to Parliament ‘‘ relative to the Eiiet 
India C^oiupMUy s Charter ” which waa c-oming np for 
renewal in Parliament in 1853. It w'amed Parliament of 
the state of feeling in the country in these words : 

7'h(‘y cannot but feel that they have not profited by 
th(*ir connection with Great Britain to the extent which 
they had a right to look for.” Pp. 101-2. 

The book proceeds to give in some detail 
tile contents of the petition — which afterwards 
formed a section of the Congress demand.” The 
authors of the book observe : 

Being piedominantly an organization of landholdera, 
it would not have been eurprising if it had only dealt 
with those? aspects of the administration which merely 
concerned themselves and their own economic interests. 
Yet the petition, covers practically all the questions 
which agitated the pub.ic mind, not only in Bengal, but 
throughout India.— P. 104. 

They add : 

The British Indian Association was also the first 
politioml body to adopt an All-lndU outlook. It wat 
not BBtiified fy merdy sMiag ihe g/hvMM afs 

particular group of people and a particular coiamunity. 
True to its objaets, it oencemed Itself with the future 
of India as a whole. P. 104. 
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We read further : 

Very soon after its foundalioii Debendranath 
Tagore, who waa its Secretaiy, opened correspondence 
with prorniiient men in Madras with the idea of forming 
a braucli association there. His remarkably able letter 
of December 11, 1851, is well worth quoting in full, as 
it brings us into the heart of public opinion at lhai 
time, not long before the eve of the revolt of 1857. lie 
states the main object of the Association and the need 
ol lUi All-India organization as follows : “ It must be 
obvious to you that the representations which are to 
be made to the British l*arliarnent, with reference to 
the approaching termination of the East India Com- 
pany s CJhartcr, would have great weight if tliey wen* 
made simultaneousJy by the Natives of every* part of 
British India or uy a society having just pretensioms to 
represent tiiom. They would, the Commitlee believe, 
j)assess tlie same influence, wUotlier they came separate- 
ly from C\ilcutta, and Agra, and Bombay, and Manilas, 
from so many bodies associated togetlKT for the same 
ends, but acting independently of each other, or from 
one central Ixxly rej>rosenting the wishes and interesis of 
the .s<‘\ caal l*re8id(‘ncics. There arc, however, advantages 
likeLy to flow jrom ike union oj the Native genUemeu 
oj the other three Presidencies with the British Indian 
Assfwmtion , which should not be overlooked. One evi- 
dent advantage would be, that the expenses attendant 
upon the prosecution of those ends, would be greatly 
Jesbcmed : for instance, in the one case, it would b(^ 
necfrssaiy to provide for tin* cost of a single agent, to 
represent the Association in England and submit their 
representation to Parliament : wheroiis, in (he other 
ease*, (‘jAcli Presidency would have to bear the expense’ 
of a separate agent. Moieovt r, there wtmld not be the 
.sv/me diversity oj opinurtis as to the reforms and mea- 
sures to be sought for, as must be expected when several 
bodies device separate plans for the improvement of the 

administraf ion And it will afford them (B. 1. A.) 

gi't al. pleasure to find that their follow-subjects of your 
Prosi(l<'ii(!y are willing and ready to second the efforts 
wliich tht?y have entered upon; whetlu’r it be by uniting 
with them, or by forming a distinct Society on the 
same principles imd for the same purimse. If such a 
(iispo.silion exist, no lime should be lost in organizing 
f’ither a Con’esi30iicling Committee, or an Association, 
jis the discussion on the subject of the Charter and 
other questioihs which it involves, cannot fail to take 
place at a verj^ early time.”* Pp. 105-6. (Italicv ours. 
-Ed., M. R.). 

* Proceedings oj the Madras Branch of the lintish 
Indian Atisociatlon and of the Deccan Association 
(London: MitoheU Printing, Charing Cross Road, 

lAudcily, at tlie Lime when Debemlranath 
Tagore wrote this letter there was lu) “ Provin- 
cial Autonomy ’’ Infatuation in the country, and 
so h(‘ could perceive the advantages of concerted 
action by all i)rovinr('S tlirough an All-India 
organization and the disadvantages and dangers 
of each province devising separate plans for 
the improvement of its administration, irres- 
pective of the plans of other provinces. 

DebendranatlPs letter was read al a public 
meeting at Madras and a branch association 
was formed there. {Proceedings of the Madras 
Branch of the British Indian Association, 1851.) 
A branch of the Britisih Indian Association was 
also formed in Oudh. 


India Debate Not Related to Real 
Indian Situation 

The debate following Mr. Amery’s speech 
in the Oornmons liad as little relation to tlu* 
Jeal Indian situation as that speech iuself. As 
the head of the Government of India in 
L(mdon, lie could not b<‘ expected to refer to 
the dismal situation in Sind, Bengal, N.-W. 
F. P., and last of all, Ahmcdabad and Bombay, 
even if he had full information; but how is it 
that members of the Opposition wlio have ofli n 
said that they want full fivedom lor India 
failed tt) ref(‘r, for instance, to tlie anarchy thal 
recemly raged in parts of Bengal ? Tlie most 
<‘harilable assumption to make is that the V(‘iy 
efficient machinery for the interceplion or 
su])pression of inconvenient news has been ;it 
work b(dvv(‘en India and Britain and in Britain. 

\\\i have said that some Al. ]\s wain India 
to he free. One of ihtin is Air. Ammon, a 
I.abour naanber. 8aid he, in part : 

Mr. Ammon (.onUimtxi, “It. jx'obably woiiUi be well 
if wt‘ gave consideration to introducing into Parlianioni 
and gc’tting embodic’d in an Act that after a certain 
number of yea is — five, t(.‘n or Iwonly perhaps — indepen- 
dence would ho given to India. We should thus give 
a clear and dofinilo objective to which tla.y could strive. 
''rhe>* wouKl. I.end after ii time to lone down the tendon- 
cie.s of yariou.s sections there and they would mala* 
l)reparalioiia for tht; position (hat was going to arise. 
Mr. Arnmon cmpliasi.sed that ho vras talking of inde- 
pendence not of Dominion kSIjiIus.” Mr. Ammon sug- 
gested, “ W<3 aliould approaeli from a new angle end 
sot a eertain number of years hence when independi'iice 
wt)uhl. bo granted. 

A i)rc'(a:‘deiit which niiLst not be driven too far was 
that .-JC’I. by the United States with regard to the Philip- 
pines whereby in 1910 full independence would be given 
to lliat coiinliy MS ( mbodied in an Act of Congress 
already passed. 'l iiat would have effect, he said, (vi 
turning tlie onergif's of agitators into making prepara- 
tions for dealing with conditions that would ari.se. II 
would give an opportunity for the Brili.sh Government 
to bike active steps to mould opinion there, to go on 
with eilucation in a larger measure than it had done 
and make it possibh* to arrive at some method w'hereby 
a greater mea.suve of co-operation could be achieved 
betwi’en the peoph’S of both countries. 

It wa.s very nice of Air. Ammon to say 
lh( se nice things. But were he in office, wdiat 
would 1](‘ and could he do ? The late Air. James 
Ramsay AlacDonald used to say equally nice 
things wlien in opposition. But wlien in office, 
lie became altogether a different man. 

Sir George Schuster (Liberal National) 
said in the course of a long speech that the 
British Government “ wanted to transfer power.” 
Credat Judae/us Apella ! He also said that 
Britain was fighting not only for her own free- 
dom, which is quite true, but also for India’s 
freedom, too, which is not obvious to us Indian 
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dullards. For, Britain could have set us free 
Avithout fighting the Nazis and can still do so. 
In fact, Britishers will perhaps discover when 
too late that it was only by setting India free 
that they could defend and keep their freedom. 
Sir George was, however, right when he dc- 
clan'd that it was ridiculous to claim that there 
were no Indians capable of .being Finance 
Members. With reference to this dcclaraiion 
of Sir George Mr. Arthur Moore of The 
Stdtesmmi has written to The Times : I could 
pick several Indians who would make as good 
Defence Menihers as an average British War 
Secretary. The Nawab of Bhopal would be 
above the average.'^ Why not the Nizam ? 
He is immensely wealthier ! Sir George thought 
an Indian UridcT-SeciMtary of State could do 
the trick. What a superb suggestion to get 
t)ut of the impasse ! 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) said : 

Whatever might be said about the alleged desire of 
die Congress in relation to Nazism, there was no party 
in the world more democratic than the Congress party 
in India. The; Congress required neither a dishonourt'.d 
nor a blank cheque. What the Congress had been doing 
was to secure this country recognition that India had 
I he right to her political independence. 

Although ho appreciated the motive, ho regretted 
Uie suggestion that contribution would bo made to 
unflerstanding between this country and India if we 
• ould persuade some Indian to come over here and be 
rnder-Sccrotao^ It would have been much better to 
liavo suggested that some Indian should come hero as 
member of the Cabinet. Why not Nehru or a leader 
of the Congress ? 

But even that would nf)t be a salisfaciory 
‘dilution. .Tob-liunters may be satisfied with jobn, 
lint Nehru. 

Sir vStanley Reed (Conservative) in 

all sincerity and frankness ” : 

Mr. Amery’s speech left him under a sen^ of depres- 
sion. It did not take them anywhere, did not lead 
them any further on road to solution of great problem 
of closer co-operation between India and British Com- 
monwealth at the present time. He could not quit.’ 
reconcile picture of India under the present regime 
presented by Mr. Amery with that which reached him 
from many other sources. 

Indians would be disposed to thank Sir 
Stanley for this paid- of his speech, thougli it 
might not bring Swaraj nearer. Sir Stanley 
Reed concluded : 

There was none who had not been profoundly 
moved by the gallantry and elan of Indian troops in 
Libya and East Africa (cheers). That was not enough. 
We had to mobilise the whole moral and political forces 
and enthusiasm of as many people in India who could 
possibly be mobilised in that^ direction. In conclusion 
he asked Mr. Ameiy to consider again wd apin the 
proposals which came from men of goodwill and patrio- 
tism with a view to seeing whether steps could now be 
taken whereby India might feel that not only her 


armed forces, munitions and her industries and interests 
were behind war effort but heart and soul of great and 
generous people. 

That can be done only by breaking India’s 
chains. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Independent) said : 

Mr. Amery had repeated the same old business 
lhat the only solution for the ludian problem depended 
on Indium themselves. Mr. Amery might have given a 
warmer welcomes to discussions which had bc^en taking 
place under the leadenship of Sir T. B. Sapni. Surely 
something more could be done to encourage* the middle 
m(3vemcnt in India. Mr. Bartlett (-oiild not behove that 
we could not increase the Viceroy’s Execulive Council 
without danger of upsetting the present balance of the 
(Jovenaraent. 

Mr. Airier s IncxQ'etUudes ” 

III replying t-o the India debate Mr. Auicry 
made a ^ s[)(‘eeh wbidi contained some 
'‘inexactitudes” which, bad they conic out of 
i.hc mouth of an unbiassed person, would liave 
been considered astounding, but coming out of 
tlie mouth of one of the high ]wiests of 
imperialism, would not cause any surprise. Biit 
first let us thank him for some soapy things 
uilered by him. Said hr : 

The debate illustrated the full fimdamentnl universal 
g<K>dwill of this House towards India and its aspirations. 

Mniversal goodwill towards India, is not only 
characteristic of the Honourable Meml>ers of this House 
but underlies the policy and aims of His Majesty s 
(lovernmont. 

Science has succeeded in converting some 
gaseous substances, including air, into solids. 
British scientists will confer a great boon on 
India and the world whim they succeed in 
converting the British "universal goodwill to- 
wards India ” into a eoncreic reality. 

Now for the Secretary of State s inexacti- 
tudes.” . , , .11 

He- asserted that Britain had not broken 
her rdodges to India. We hold that she has. 

The late Lord Lytton, when Viceroy of 
India, sent a Government of India dispatch to 
the Secretary of State, Whitehall, London, on 
May 2nd, 1878, which concluded thus : 

“Since I am writing confidentially, I do not hesi- 
lalo to say that both the Govemmenlfl of England and 
India appear to me, up to the present moment, unable 
to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken 
every means in their power of breaking to the heart, the 
words of promise they had uttered to the e^. •-^eoo'MT s 
Way with the Commonwealth, by George Lan^ury, pp. 
49 - 50 . 

These words still hold good. There is no 
space and time available now to tell in this 
issue the long and melancholy story of Britain s 
broken pledges to India, which has been often 
told piecemeal by us and some of our contri- 
butors. Mr. Amery will find it told in detail 
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Tip to the year 1936 in George LangbiuyV 
Labour^ H Way With The CommomveMth, belong- 
ing to t'he series, Labour Shows the Way, of 
which the General Editor is Mr. AinoryV 
colleague Mr. Clement R. Attlee, M.P. 

Another inexactitude of Mr. Ainery’s 
is his assertion that India is prosperous.” She 
is not- Her poverty stares all but British 
imperialists in the face. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
Digby and Roinesh Dutt. need not be quoted 
to prove the fact — and it may be said, though 
falsely, that since they wrote India has grown 
prosperous. Ev(m the Monlagu-Chelinsford 
Rcfiort, which frankly iadniitte<l th(\ fact’ of 
India’s poverty, may be held by interest(‘d 
parties to be out of date. But what has .Mr. 
Amery to say to the following words from para- 
graph 2 of the Report of the Joint Parliamentaiy 
Committee on Indian Constitutional R('f()rm 
[session 1933-34], volume I, part I, “the 
average standard <»f living is low and can 
scarcely he compared even with that of the 
more backward countries of Europe.” 
AVhat 'has he to say to the statement contained 
in Rabindranath Tagore’s recent Bengali N(‘w 
Year’s Day address, entitled ^^Sabhyatar 
Sankat ” (“ Crisis of Civilization ”) , to the 
effect that in no other countiy of the world 
under a modern government is there such utter 
lack of food, clothes, drink, education, health — 
of everything necessary for man’s body and 
mind, as there is in India. It is not the opinion 
of a stay-at-home paity politician, but that of a 
man of the highest intellectual calibre, unassail- 
able integrity and keen powers of observation 
who has direct personal knowledge of most of 
the modern states in all the continents as: well 
as of all parts of India. 

Mr. Amery^s Confessdon 

AVe will conclude ,with some sentences taken 
from the penultimate paragraph of Mr. Amery’s 
speech in reply to the debate, which contain a 
sad confession : 

“India could produce two million fighting men. 
Tinfortunately that is not enough. We have seen in 
the last few weeks a million of the bravest soldiers in 
the world, men I heard described in the last war as the 
finest, infantry in Europe, equipped well according to 
standards of the last war, scattered to winds and broken 
in pieces by armoured divisions which German foresight 
— and determination on war-provided while we in our 
self-delusion allowed locusts to eat the precious years 
we are now trying to retrieve for ourselves and India. 
In those matters India is dependent upon us and upon 
America also and can only slowly make good what 
ought to have been made good in previous years, 
Every effort, is being made in that direction.” 

No; every effort necessary is not being 
made in that direction. 


Mahatma Gandhi^ $ Statement In Reply 
To Mr. Arnery^s Speech 

111 our note on Mr. Auiciy’s animadversions 
on the Congress, printed on a previous page, 
wc liavc said that ho has done injustice to and 
misrcprcs'cntcid that body. Wc expected that a 
rc])ly would be given by some Congress leader. 
It has now come mid come from its greatest 
h adcr, Mahatma Gandhi. Here it is : 

Wardha, April 26. 

Mahal uia Gandhi has made the following statement, 
on Mr. Ainery’s speech in the House of Commons : 

“I have read painfully the long report of the 
debate in the House of Commons on India. 
Distress has been known to have softened peo- 
ple's hearts and made them mindful of facts. But 
Britain's distress has evidently left Mr. Amery ab- 
solutely cold and untouched. This callousness 
makes me more than ever confirmed in my opinion 
that the ConjJress must abide by its policy of non- 
violence in spite of heavy odds facing it. 

“Mr. Amery has rendered no service to Great 
Britain by his contemptuous disregard of the situa- 
tion as it exists in India and the facts that stare 
one in the face. He talks glibly of British rule 
having jjiven peace to India. E)id he not know 
what was happcningl in Dacca and Ahmedabad ? 
Who was responsible for keeping peace in these two 
places ? I hope he will not throw in my face the 
fact that Bengal, at any rate, has self-government. 
He knows what a mockery that self-government is. 
He knows what little power for such emergencies 
toy Ministers have, whether they wear the Congress 
label, the League label or any other, 1 ask the very 
pertinent question why has this long spell of British 
rule left the people so emasculated as to disable 
them from standing up against a few hundred goon- 
das 7 It is a humiliating spectacle more for the 
British than for us to see thousands of people run- 
ning away from their homes through sheer fright, 
because a few hundred goondas have found a 
favourable atmosphere for resorting to arson, 
murder and loot. The first act of any Government 
worth the name would be to teach its people the 
art of self-defence, but the foreign British Govern- 
ment had no concern about this fundamental wel- 
fare of India's citizens, and so it deprived the 
people of the use of arms. All the handsome tri- 
bute that Mr Amery pays to Indian troops falls flat 
on Indian soil, because, leaving aside Congress non- 
violence for the time being, if India had been 
equipped and trained for self-defence and if India 
had become a voluntary ally of Great Britain, I hold 
that all European Powers combined for destruction 
would not have touched Great Britain. 

“Mr Amery has insulted Indian intelligence by 
reiterating ad nauseam that Indian political parties 
have but to agree among themselves and Great 
Britain will register the will of a united India. 1 
have repeatedly shown that it has been the tradi- 
tional policy of Great Britain to prevent parties 
from uniting. Divide and rule has been Great 
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Britain's proud and ilUconceived motto. It is the 
British statesmen who are responsible for the divi- 
sions in India's ranks and divisions will continue 
so long as the British sword holds India under 
bondage. 

“I admit that there is unfortunately an un- 
bridgeable gulf between the Congress and the 
Moslem League. Why do not British statesmen 
admit that it is after all a domestic quarrel ? Let 
them withdraw from India and I promise that the 
Congress and the League and all other parties will 
find it to their interest to come together and devise 
a home-made solution for the government of India. 
It may not be scientific ; it may not be after any 
Western pattern ; but it will be durable. It may 
be that before we come to that happy state of 
affairs, we may have to fight amongst ourselves. But 
if we agree not to invite the assistance of any out- 
side power, the trouble will last perhaps a fortnight 
and it will not mean even one day's destruction of 
human heads such as goes on In Europe to-day» 
for the simple reason that, thanks to the British 
rule, we are wholly unarmed. 

“Mr. Amery in utter disregard of truth misleads 
his ignorant audience that the Congress wants “all 
or nothing." Let me remind him that in order to 
placate British sentiment the Congress descended 
to the Poona Resolution and, when at Bombay, 
if undid the Poona Resolution, I authoritatively 
stated that the British Government could not at 
the present moment grant or declare India's 
independence and that, therefore, for the time 
being we should be satisfied with complete freedom 
of speech and pen. Was that “all or nothing ?“ 
With Mr. Amery's state of mind, I suppose it is too 
much to expect him to have the elementary grace 
to acknowledge the studied moderation of the 
Congress in its desire not to embarrass the British 
Government whilst it is fighting for very existence. 
Not having that grace, he turns the Congress 
moderation against it and claims that the Congress 
Civil Disobedience has fallen flat. 

“If took my breath away when I read his state-' 
ment about India’s prosperity. I say from experience 
that if is a legendary thing. India's millions are 
becoming progressively pauperised. They are 
miserably clothed and underfed. Because there 
is one man's rule, he is able fd produce a budget 
of millions. But I make bold to say that It is not 
only no proof of the prosperity of the famishing 
millions but proof positive that India is being 
ground down under the British heel. But I must 
not carry any further painful dissection of Mr. 
Amery's performance. 

“It hurts me to have to undertake even this 
very brief analysis of his speech. But it is so 
amazingly misleading that I felt I should be failing 
in my duty if 1 did not point out at least some of 
the most glaring discrepancies in that unfortunate 
utterance. Surely he could have rested content 
with the undisputed sway that he exercises over 
the destinies of over four hundred million 
people.''-— A, P. 


SOI 

Our coiumcnts on Mr. Amery’s statement 
that India is prosperous were written before 
wc had l)ef()rt' us Gandhiji’s obsi'rvatioiis, which 
are an added |>ioof, if proof were needed, of the 
falsity of the Secretaiw of vSiate’s assertion. 

Hindu-Moslern Relations Now And 
A Century Ago 

To l)e wise after tlie event may be ridi- 
euU‘d as lik(‘ locking the staVdc door after the 
horse has been stolen. N'evert'heless, all Indians, 
wluither officials or non-officials, sltould do their 
utmost to bring about anneabh* relatioUvS between 
Hindus and Mussalmans, in spite of all ad- 
verse (‘onditions produced in an organized 
manner by selfisli and scheming wicked men. 

In an article contributed to The Modern 
Rcineir for Fohriiaiy, IMO, the late Mr. C, F. 
Arnlrews repoatc'd some oi* the things which lu' 
liad written in 1921 in the course of a series of 
articles entitled “The Immediate Need of Inde- 
j)en(l(aiee.” Said he : 

*• Nearly twenty years have passed since that date 
and hope deferred has made the heart sick. Things in 
India have, deteriorated, ms Professor Seeley T)rophesied, 
and the evil is rapidly increasing.'' 

How things have deteiioratod and lh(‘ evil 
is rapidly increasing in tnie of many din^etions, 
namely, cornmimal relations, will be evidtitii 
fi'om a few extracts given below from The 
Topography of DarVa by T)r. Taylor and from 
The hJuHt India (/azeffeer by AValter Hamilton. 
The former work was written in 1839 at the 
instan(*(‘ of \hv Me<lical Board at Fort William 
in Calcutta, and the latter was published in 
two volumes in 1828 and dedicated by ])ermis- 
sion to the Court of Directors of the East India 
(Company. The materials from whirl) the work 
was comi)()sed were either printed documents 
or nianuscripl j-ecords, deposited at the India 
Board, so that it was something in the nature 
of a semi-official publication. 

At the time of the composition and publi- 
cation of the Topography of Dacca MahomtMlan 
influence was still strong in that city, the line 
of genuine Nawabs, called the Naib Nazims of 
Dacca, had not yet become extinct, and /tlte 
])ornp and pageantry of the Mughal Court had 
not passed into a dream. Such being the cir- 
cumstances of the. time, it is interesting to learn 
the nature of the relations between the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans in those days. Tn chapter 
ix, page 257, of Dfr. Taylor’s book, we get a 
glimpse of them. Says he : 

“ Religious quarrels between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans are of rare occurrence. These two classes 
live in perfect peace and concord, and a majority of the 
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inhabitants belonging to them have even overcome 
their prejudices so far us to smoke from the same 
hookah'* 

With the total downfall of Mughal power, 
aiul reduction of both the communities to a 
posilion of equality in subjection, one would 
think that greater amity than in those days 
would prevail among the communities in these 
tlays. But the facts are othen^dse. Why ? 

From the Ecust India Gazetteer also we 
give below one extract out of many which could 
l)e quoted. 

“ Rnngpoor : 'J'he two religions, however, are on 
the most friendly terms, and naturally apply to deities 
or saints of the other, when they imagine that applica- 
tion to their own will prove inofFectual. ” (VoJ. II, 
p. 478). 

Appeal to Our Countrymen Outside 
Bengal 

Most of us who live in Bengal have no 
exact idea (d the sufferings of thousands of 
people' in the areas affected by (he communal 
riots, for the publication of unceusored detail- 
ed news relating to them has been banned in 
tins province. Statements of some leading non- 
oflicial gentlemen who have visited the affected 
areas liave indeed ayipearod in some dailies in 
some provinces outside Bengal; but as these 
liavo only a few readers here, these statements 
ean do little to remove the prevailing igno- 
i‘ance relating to the character and extent of 
the calamity. 

It is believed tluit property worth lakhs 
lias been destroyed or looted. If friends, out- 
side Bengal send their eontrihutions to the 
relief funds opened by various organizations, 
they will be prized for two reasons : for the 
materia] help thus rendered, and for the genuine 
sympathy of whicli they are tokens. 

It is, however, speeially with another 
object in view that we appeal to our countrymen 
living outside Bengal. 

The news^ agencies arc entitled to the 
thanks of the public for what news they have 
been able to disseminate. But they have their 
limitations and have to do their work under 
certain restrictions, 

'^rherefore. Editors of newspapers outside 
Bengal would render a great public ser\dce if 
they could send correspondents to or appoint 
correspondents in the affeeted parts of Bengal 
and publish the detailed information collected 
and sent by them. 

As many Congress, Hindu Mahasabha, 
Hindu League and other leaders as are in a 
position to do so should visit Bengal and know 
the situation at first hand. Other public men 


also sJiould do so, if they ean. All these gentle- 
men and other publicists may also write to their 
non-journalistic friends in Bengal for informa- 
tion. They should share such information with 
llieir friends, neighbours and fellow-provincials 
in wlmtcver way they can. 

Let our countiymen outside Bengal know 
the full extent of Bengal’s misfortune. Perhaps 
the Bombay pafHU's arc better able to let us of 
Bengal know the wo('s of Ahmedabad and 
liomhay than the Bengal papers are able to 
tell outsiders what calamities liave befallen 
Bengal. 

Knovvle(lg(‘ is powevr, thougli it. may not be 
so always. 

But sorrow shared is sorrow soothed. And 
the sharing of sorrows is a strong bond of unity. 

Suspension of Congress Executive 
Committees in Bengal 

In accordance with tlie circular of the All- 
India ('ongress Committee which is ayiplicable 
to the provinees. the Executive Council of tlu‘ 
(authorized) Bengal Provincial Congrt'ss Com- 
mittee has decided to suspend all the 
( \)ngres8 Executive Committee in the ])rovince. 
.After the recent shock received hy tlu' ("ongress 
organisation in Bengal . from internal differ- 
(aiees, such a step may arouse certain 
a]>prehensions in the minds of people M-ho 
like to see that great national organization 
thrive and prosyier in Bengal. But we 
s(*(‘ no cause of alann, as the proposed stc)) 
does not liquidate the Congress organisation 
as such ; only the executive bodies are sus- 
pended, perhaps, until normal times come 
iiack. Tlie executive eomipittees are democra- 
tically elected bodies and contain even elements 
which may not subscribe to the yiresent policy 
and programme of the Congress. Unlike the 
Government machinery, the Congress depends 
solely on voluntary allegiance and has no sanc- 
tion to make the dissentient elements abide by 
the majority verdict. 

At such an abnormal time, when the Con- 
gress has no ordinary routine activity and 
when its main work is to conduct the Satyagraha 
movement, such heterogeneous and composite 
bodies cannot be helpful. Moreover, all the 
luenibers of the executive bodies of the Congress 
have been asked, as a part of the programme, 
to court, imprisonment by offering Satyagraha. 
So loyal and faithful Congressmen have no 
opportunity or time to do anything in such exe- 
cutive bodies. Only those who w^ould fail to 
carry out the instruction of the Congress or 
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would refuse to offer Satyagraha, can have any 
desire for the executive bodies to function 
as in normal times. We know, there are ele- 
ments in the Congress having no faith in the 
|)resent programme of the Congress. The faith- 
iiil having gone to jail or to the villages, the 
t xecutive committees cannot be left in the hands 
nj those who have refused or failed to carr>^ out 
the most vital programme of the Congress. 

By suspending the executive bodies, the 
A.I.C.C\ and the B.P.C.C. have taken away the 
mischief-making opportunity of those who do 
not accept the present programme. If all loyal 
members go to jail (Government may any time 
change its policy and arrest all Satyagrahis 
(ai masse) , the dissentient elements may captuiv 
(he organization and undo all that has been so 
long done. EviTy organization must take neces- 
saiT i)recautiou against such a risk. Moreover, 
by i)Utting one or more loyal and trusted men 
in eharge of each Congress organisation, the 
committee lias only tended to improve its eflS- 
(‘iency and s\yiftiK\ss of action. At a critical time 
like this, it is of vital imporiiance for (he Con- 
gress, tliat its message is correctly and swiftly 
C()nv(‘ye(l (O its constiiucnts, that is, to the people 
(d India. Those* members of executive bodies 
and oflice-b(.‘ai\rs who liave failed to carry out 
(lie \'ery vital instruction of the Congress cannot 
h<‘ ( inrnsted witli such a task. So they shouh 
be depriverl of (Indr official position, as they have 
1 ailed lo honour its obligations, 

(Jiinese Industrial Co-operatives 
And Village Industries 

India slioiild leiirn to value village indus- 
Irial c(*nm\s from what China has been doing 
in wai| time. Dr. Lowe Chuan-hua writes in 
Thr ] jiving Age : 

Oencrjilissinio C'liijiiig Kaishok once declared 
I ho basis of siKu^esr:, in prolonKod resistance against 
Japan is not to he found in (ho big cities but in the 
villages all over Cliiiia. After the loss of her seaports 
and industrial cf'nters during (In' first two years- of war, 
China was confronted with the acute problem of re- 
building hor industrial defense linos and of keeping up. 
if not incre asing, production in certain industries which 
wore indispensaj)lo to her continued resistance and her 
people’s livelihood. While for some time it was assum- 
ed that new industrial centers might be safely developed 
in such interior cities as Chungking and Kunming 
(whence, indeed, several hundred Chinese factories have 
been moved since the outbreak of hostilities), the re- 
peated bombing raids of the Japanese air force have 
rendered it inexpedient to encourage further this policy 
of erecting industrial bases at those points. To remedy 
this situation the Chinese Government in June 10® 
inaugurated an experiment in industrial mobilization 
known as Chinese Industrial Co-operatives— C. 1. C. 


The purpose of this experiment, now rapidly ex- 
panding iuto a socio-economic movement, is to build 
up tens of thousands of small industrial units in the 
scattered villages to carry on production with local 
resources Lo meet civilian and military needs, to give 
einpJoym(?nt to the war refugees and disabled soldiers, 
and to form an industrial system more or leas immune 
from Japan’s military and economic onslaught. 

Tlie co-operaiive project is not a novel one 
in China, we are t-old. 

Long before the outbreak of Sino-Japancse hostili- 
ties, thousands of rural credit co-operatives had been 
developed in Central and North China, particularly by 
the China International Ihunine Relief Commission. 
But no large-scale efforts were made to promote pro- 
ducei-s’ co-operatives until about three years ago. The 
C. I. C. (sometimes calJ{‘cl the Indusco) may be regard- 
ed a.s a “ war baby born of internat ional minds. 
C’liinese as well as foreign exports have made contribu- 
tions to the C. I. C. in drawing up its original plans 
and regulations. Genera li.«simo and Madame Chiang. 
Sir Ardiil)ald Clark Ken*, Dr. II. H. Kung, Madame 
Sun Yat^ii, Mr. T. V. Soong, Edg.n’ Snow', Nym Wales, 
Rowi Alli y and Liu Kwang-pci are some of its earliest 
spon.sors. 

The help wdiich the Government of Cliin.M 
to the Chinese Industrial CyO-oinratives 
is worthy of note. 

Organized in tlie summer of 1938 under the au8j)ice8 
of the’ Executive Yuan, the C. I. C. was gi'anted an 
administrative fund of $590,000 and an initial capital 
of $5,000,000 (Chinese currency), out of which loans 
ranging from $500 to $30,0(K) would be extended to 
workers, .artisans, w*ar refugees and disabled soldiers to 
finunee handicraft and small-ecah* industries on a co- 
operative ].)asis. Tilt’ initial capital fund has been rein- 
forced by large sums of money suteeqtjently placed at 
the dis])Osal of the C. I. C. by foreign friends and 
C'hinoso t)anks — notably the $20,000,000 loan from the 
Bank of Cliina — and so (he total amount which can be 
used for the capitalization of producers’ co-operatives 
h.Ms reacliPil !ii)proxiinately $30,000,(X)0. 

From Dr. Lowe Chuan-hua\s iirtiele we get 
also an idea of how the C. I. C. movement has 
developed. 

When, in Aug\ist 1938, a pioneer group of co-openi- 
tive organizers l<?fi- Hankow to form the first societies 
in Paochi (at the western terminus of the Limg-hai 
Riiilway). they fouiul that Northwest city more or less 
a wartime refuget* dump. Today Paochi has become 
a modem metropolLs with sixtyseven i>rodiicers’ co- 
op.erativ(‘.s, w'hile the Northwest region altogether has 
about 700 societies with a monthly production valued at 
more than $4,000,000. The .success of the C. I. C. in 
the Northwest region at once stimulated similar efforts? 
elsewhere'. Up to November 1940 no leas than 2,100 
societies had been formed with more than 30,000 mem- 
bers and some 70.(XX) temporary hired workers. Spread in 
eighteen provinct^ of China (including some Japanese- 
controlled districts), these co-operatives aie turning 
out nearly two hundred kind.s of goods— ranging from 
army blankets to kitchen soap— and their monthly pro- 
duction is fast approaching the $10,000,000 mark. So 
great lias been the public demand for the goods these 
co-ops produce that many of them have already repaid 
their loans. 
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Admirable examples of self-sacrifice may 
be found in many co-opt;ratives now oporatintr 
in the five Induseo regions of (Miina. 

For irifTi and women have joined the C. I. C. not 
so nnajh for peemiiarv" piin as for an opportiinit5'’ to help 
(^hina to rebuild her economic life, lliey are hard- 
working and arf‘ almost religions in their enthusiasm. 
Many of them — including not a few returned studenU, 
have givfn up well-paying jobs in the big cities to do 
(). 1 . V. work in the backward villages, chiefly because 
they have a deep faith in its potential values. Duo 
to these fine (‘Xanijiles, a great appreciation of the 
dignity f)f labour luis appeare<l among Cliinese officials 
and college studf'iits, and u slrongi^r link is being 
forged between the educated and the illiterate^ 
the fortunate and the unfortunate. Little wonder it 
is that the C. T. C. has been intc'rpn t(?d as an experiment 
in creative aiul dcmoeratic living. 

Tti(‘ opinion of a coniixdenl ob.sotTcr who* i.< 
not a Oliinosp naiional, though connoetod with 
the C. I. C. is of value. Said Admiral Harry 
E. Yarnell, chairman of the American Cojnmitlee 
of tile 0. 1. C. formed in New York City iii 
September, 1940 : 

(’hiru'se industrial C'o-oja'ralives are one of the 
most vigorous (hanocratic movements in the vrorld 
today. Tliero i.s striking contrast between the w'ay in 
wliich Ililh'r, even in the years of peace, i)iit his un- 
employed workers into labour armies and set them 
to work on proj(‘cls that led to war, and the way the 
Chinese, being truly devoted to peace, have created a 
new and democratic industrial system oven in the midst 
of war, and today, when a part of their country is held 
by invaders, are strengthening the ways of peace. 

Anotlier fondgner, Eewi Alley, New Zealaihl 
advisor to the C. I. C., says : 

As a link for national unity that, has been able 
to operate in eiglitoen provinces and seventy-two depots, 
the C. 1 . O. is a lierald of the united China of the 
future. It embraciis in its membership all manner of 
men. In Ijanchow, Kansu, there is a Mohammedan 
fur-c\iving co-ojierative, ihe chairman of which is a 
mullah, an old man with a noble white beard. He is 
the hardest working moniber in the whole co-operativi' 
and is higiily thought of in Mohammedan circles. Then 
on tht' Szechwan -'^Idlx'lan border, a Living Buddha came 
to offt'r iiis services as advi.'Wjr and assistant. In southern 
Shensi and southern Kansu, artisan inemb’ere of a 
Ohinc.se C-hrLstian church banded together jind fonnetl 
several prodiK^tion units. In soiithem Kiangsi, the 
Catholic Vincentian fathers, emulating their brothere in 
Nova Scotia, have done their best to advance the 
interests of tladr district co-operative.s. Then the Uni- 
versities in (^hengtu, lovers of freedom in Hongkong, 
Manila and ('Isowhere overseas, the guerillas in the 
north-we.st, anrl the south-east, the refugees, the disabled 
soldiers, and many other sections of China’s wartime 
community have done their utmost to push the work 
which all thinking p(>ople hail as a w’ise and neceasarj" 
measure.’* 

The sentences printed above, showing how 
men of different reli^ows persuasions and 
persons belonging to different stations in life 
have been brought together by an economic 
movement to w^ork for the good of their country, 


fill us with some hope that a similar future 
may await India, however gloomy the y)rospect 
may at present appear to be. 

(^ommiinalism of the kind that is rampant 
in India does not exist in China. Still in tliat 
c()unt?y in jire-war tinu's there W(’re ruinon.- 
frictions Ix'tweon orthodox and radical elements. 
Hence, 

in pr.vwar limes, sludenLs of contemporary politics in 
C-hina have frfxiuontly expres.sed their anxiety to fin<l 
a common ground on which these conflicting foieea may 
nieel in a constructive spirit and pool their enorgio.^ 
in building u]) ji new socio-economic structure. One of 
tlio fields in which all parlies can find common ground 
for co-opera live action lies in the industrial co-operativf' 
movement which, if unhampered by financial and per- 
sonnel problem.s, may grow into something that will 
serve as a lasting factor for social tranciuillity in ChiiiM. 
“ Every co-op a nucleus of the new world order in the 
making,’* .«a.y.s a C‘. I. C. slogan. Avoiding th(^ evils of 
modeiTi industrialism and striking llu? golden mean 
brtween ea]>italism and complete state control, the 
indusirial co-0]>era1ive movement may be developed so 
as to embody the most desirable features of the lending 
political trends in China today. Perhaps out of the 
C. T. r. a solid economic foundation for political demo- 
cracy may be gradually established, and with its estab- 
lishment, the cleavage between the outwardly opy)osiug 
y»olitical groupings in China bo narrowed considerably. 
If ttio ])rps('ni war, calastrophic as it seems, con bring 
(his about, it will not have been fought in vain. 

r>r. Lowe Chuan-luia cnuiions the readc'i 
in (conclusion that t(»o nruch must not 1)(‘ (‘.laim- 
('d for or expected of the C. I. C, But if ]H'o- 
p(jrly directed and organized, 

“ they can eventually play a decisive role in shatteriug 
the Japanese dream of reducing China to a state of 
economic slavery and in helping bring about a frc'c 
and prosperous nation.” 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri On Congressmen 

“ We ask the Congress pi^ople to come back, 
lead us and protect us in this time of greal 
trouble. Their place today, as people who Ijold 
our confidence and .suffrage, is beside us, and 
not in prison cells,” declared tlie lit. Honlih' 
vSrinivasa Sastri, presiding over a ]mbli(; ineet- 
ing in Mylapore, Madras, on the 27t’h April last. 

“It was essential,” said Mr. Sastri, “that 
the chosen leaders of the Congress should be at 
the helm of affairs, if the new situation that 
would arise every day and complications not to 
be foreseen now were to be successfully tackled.” 

Referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s statc^meni 
on Mr. Ainery^s speech in the House of Common.'^. 
Mr. Sastri said that 

“eveiy line and every word of it breathes indignation 
of a type somewhat unusual with the Mahatma.” 

The speaker said that he would recommend 
it to the people of the country for profound 
study. 
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As to Mr. Amery’s speech Mr. Sastri said 

that 

it was all a repetition of oild ideas ttikinp their stand 
on “ the famous August declaration.’’ 

Mr. Sastri, however, referred to tliat i)or- 
tion of Mr. Ainery’s speech where he had said 
that he and the Government of England were 
profoundly soriy that they had' not got the 
assistance of the ('ongnss Govenmients, and 
asked : 

“If tJiis is so, and if our aj)i)eal lo the Congress 
loaders finds favourable reception and the (’ongress 
(lecidfjs to ooine back to its positive duties in the coun- 
try, may we hoi>e that Mr. Ainoiy and the Viceroy will 
not have any ditiiculty but will w('lcoino thoni with open 
arms ?” 

Proceeding Mr. Sastri referreil to tlu 
Bombay conference and said that 

it <lealt exclusi\'(?l 3 r with the proposals for the rc-orgaiii- 
satioii of the Centre. Thi* i)rovinces were left alone — 
possibly under the leeling that if llu’ centre were re- 
construct (al accrordiug to tlieir wishes, lli<; jiroviuces 
would follow suit. 

But if Mr. Amer.v's “no” was final and no changes 
were introduced as desired by tlu^ Bombay Conference, 
lh(?y would all n'gret it \'ery iiuu^h, but all the aame 
they had to juess (lieir idi a in rc'fen.'nce to the i>rovinces. 

Mr. Sastri continui'd : 

“We want a force animated wholly b^' the patriotic 
desire to lx- servants and. defend(MS of the public. 
Should W(' not a.sk for and should we not dcjsire that a 
force dij-f’cted and inspired b.y the ])atriotism and ideals 
of the Congi’ess, and otiicen'd, controlled and governed 
und.(M* ( longi-e.ss ausj)i<^es should be at our disposal ? 
Men whom we tru.<l(’d, whom we clothed with authority, 
to whom we assign(‘d the special task of ijrcparing the 
country for defending itself— those men are nowhere 
to b(j found. th(\y must be brought back from jail and 
installed again in the placets that they occupied.” 

Concluding he said that 

the times were very critical, and not a moment should 
be lost in finding out who were the most, competent by 
spirit, by exi)erienco and by courage, to help them. 
Judging all tiling.^, it seemed to him— he was not a. 
Congressman — that outsider the Congress there was at 
l>ro8ent no body of the people who had their trust in 
the same measure and who, therefore, had laid upon 
themselves “the supreme duty of coming back and 
resuming power and defending the i)eO'ple who so pathe- 
ticrally trust them.” — A. V. 

The Secretary of State for India, the 
Viceroy and other British imperialists continue 
to harp on the “ disagreements ” in India. They 
cannot be expected to lake note of and lay stress 
on the veiy remarkable agreement ” indicated 
by the faert that tlu? most distinguished of so- 
called Moderates,’^ which the Right Honour- 
able V. S. Srinivasa Sastri is, is sincerely desirous 
of vesting the Congress with power so tliat it 
may protect the people in these critical times. 


Gandhiji, Satyagraha and Congress 

In concluding a leading article on Mr. 
Jinnah's address to the Muslim League at its 
session in Madras The Hindu of that city sug- 
gested that Maluitma Gandhi should release the 
Congress from its undt‘rtaking to follow him as 
its dictator so tlmt it ni'ay be abh' to re-adopt 
the attitude of full co-operation with the 
Government in its war tdlort if a national 
govermnent were formed at the Centre, as ex- 
press((l in its Poona iH'Solution. In an inteniew 
gn'en to a Times of India rc'presentative, 
Gandhiji has refused to act on that suggestion, 
not mentioning Tlw Hindu. He cannot be found 
fault with for his refusal. If the Congress 
do(‘.s not want tt) follow him, it can rcfus(* 
to do so. With Mahatmaji non-violence is a 
spiritual j>rincii>le, not a ]>olicy dictated hy tx- 
jiodiency. He has not aclopted it to embarrass 
the Government. In fact, he has earried out his 
resolve, made of his own accord, to so limit 
Satyagraha as to cause Government the minimum 
embarrassment practicable. It is not for such 
a man to tell the Congress, '' Go and help Govern- 
ment in its war effort.” 

AntuPakistan Day in Allahabad 

Anti-Pakistan day was observed in Allaha- 
bad on the 27tli April last. In connection 
therewith a repn^sentative and influential rm^et- 
ing of Hindus was held at. Piinishottanulas Park 
under the presidency of Mr. M. S. Aney. 

Dr. Shyamai)rasad Miikerjee in an eltKiuetit 
and forceful speech condemned tlie Pakistan 
scheme. 

Dr. MukfTjtx' .said ili.at tl»ey .should rally all the 
progressi v<.' persons in the country, who w^oukl treat 
India as th€‘ir Patherlarid and fight tlio Pakistan .scheme 
lo a iinish. 'Phoy welcomed the co-opf‘rut.ion of nil 
who .sfood lor the integrity of India. ... In hi.s view, 
if then' had Ix'en .sevr’h .strong Hindu Premi('r.s in India, 
the pasilion would have been different in the provinces 
where the Mii.sliin l^reinif'rs ht^ld power lodajr 

Mr. P. N. Sa|)ni in the coui'sc* of his .sjx'ech said that 
thyv wouhl never allow India lo he partitioned. He 
said that although Mr. Amery had. complained about 
the demands of the Hindu Maha.sabha ho had not said 
anything about the dc’nninds of hi.s brother Mr. Jitinah, 
concterning the expansion of the Viceroy ’.s Exe(aitive 
(/ouncil. The Executive Council was not expanded 
becaii.^e the Dictator of the Malabar Hill wanted the 
majority rp[)r(‘sentation for the Mn.slini League through- 
out India. Mr. Sai)ru said that wilhout the joint 
elec'tornte no democratic const itul ion could work in 
India. 

Sardar Sant Singh in his speech, wliich was fre- 
quently applauded l»y thf* aiidienee, p<;jinled out that 
there wa.s no possibility of Pakistan in the Punjab. He 
disciiis.sedi several interesting que.stions. relating to 
Pakistan, r.f;.. Defence of the Punjab, Migration, etc., 
and emphasizedi that the Muslim League could secure the 
division of India and maintain it only under the British 
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sword. He asked whether the Muslim LoaKue would 
uccept such liumiliating position. 

Spread of Communal Disturbances 

Communal Disturbances have been gradual- 
ly spreading. They have made their apj)earMnce 
at Cawnporc, and at Biliar Sharif in the Patna 
district. The situation in Jhiinbay has worsened 
(28th April). 

The outbreak of communal disturbances in 
India is somewhat like the outbreak of the jdagiu 
epidemic. Both siiretid from some centres. In 
the ca.se of plague, liowever, the g(‘rms are carried 
by rats. These noxious animals cannot, as in fact 
they do not, dis.seminate tin? communal i>oison. 
Human beings do it. Who are tliese ratrlike 
humans ? It is necessary to ferret them out. 
When found, they can be suitably dealt with. 

Bengal Provincml Girl Students' 

Conference 

The duties of girl studimls in regard to 
national uplift work were explaineil by diflVrenl 
speakers at the Bengal Provincial Girl Students’ 
Conference which met at a two-day session a I 
the Arya Samaj Hall, Calcutva on the 27th 
April last. Sjta. Kiran Dugar presided and 
Sjta. Sobhana Ghosh inauguraiod tiic Confer- 
ence. The presidential pr()C(\ssion along the 
streets was accompanied by a girls^ band which 
played lively music. 

In the course of her t>t‘t'sidential addres>, 
Sjta. Dugar pointed out that Freedom, Peace 
and Progress — these wt‘re the ideals of girls also; 
but first must come freedom. Without freedom 
tluTe could be neither ja'act* nor progrc'ss. 

The conference rightly stood for the total 
removal of illiteracy from the female poimla- 
tion of the country. The i)resi(lent made an 
able speech, in the course of which she said : 

(’uUine of the line arts should silso be another aim 
of the girls. Clraco in girls wiis always desirable. But 
gra(u» was not incompatible with strength. Bcoaust' girls 
.should bo votaries at llie shrine of beauty, it did not 
mean that lluy should give up the cult of strength. 
In fact gr:ic(* and strength — each should be the comple- 
ment of the other and the two together should constitute 
the complete woman. 

In fact, there cannot 1 h‘ any real grace 
without health and strength. 

Very appropriate and timely was her re- 
minder to the audience that they were daughters 
of the motherland of Durgabati and Lakshmi- 
bai: — ^it was tlieir bounden duty to so train 
themselves that they might, when ncc^^ssary, 
defend themselves and punish wicked ruffians 
and face any danger at critical times in the 
history of the nation. 


Dr. Khan Sahib on the Muslim League 

In the course of a press statement Dr. Khan 
Sahib, ex-premier of the N.-W. F. Province, 
says regarding the Muslim League : 

“I wonder how' Nawub Bahadur Yar Jung eouUi 
gather the impre.^ion that ‘although we are ostensibly 
CongiTvsmen W(? favoured the League for all pr.aelieui 
purpo.«es.’ I believe this stati'iuent jia.s been deliljerMle- 
ly made to mislead the Miussahnans of India. Oui 
difTerenees with the League are not at all bii.sed on 
misunderstandings or senlimental eons.ideralions, as 1 m 
would like to think. l)ut are of a vital ehaiacbM’. 

“For my ]»art. 1 prefer death to joining n 
futii(‘ set of iMople ulterly devoid of action but loud 
oil the stag(‘. VVlial the Pathan wants is action, sma-ifici 
and .selfl(‘ss service* to the cause of the erountry. Wh(‘n 
are these to be found in the’ Muslim T.eague ?*’ — A, 

No Bharatavarsha But Only Stans 

Thi^ Leader has extracted llu^ following <leli- 
cious paragraph from The Times of India : 

It was the cry of Pakistan which first shook the 
foinl idealists who still believed in the outworn concept 
of a uniletl India. Swiftly followed Sikhistan, then 
Dravidistan. and now (amu’s the Palghat Satnitanisis* 
deinaml for Bnduuinstan to wake* .Itipvanwinklesian 
from its centuries of dreaming. (Nearly all our belief 
in the st naigih of unity was wrong; w'e must colkal 
our oI<l ideas of feeleralion, eori Miration and amalgama 
tion like .so much scrap metal, and, forge them into 
articles of the new f.aill). Pakistan imd Brahminstaii 
are, of cours(\ but tJie IierahLs of the (lawn. As the 
darkne.ss of our ignorance’ vanishes, l*akistan itself will 
give way to Shiastan and Simnistaii. to Khojastan. 
Bohrjistan and llu* rest, while Hindustan (narrow’ed to 
now designab' only those odd i»arls of India \vln‘’< 
there arc Hindus) will split into as many stalls as there 
are castes. What though there be no gar(i,ens save in 
Malistan, and the people of Dliobistan live by taking 
in each oUktV washing? Let the light come ! As the 
(lay of rev(‘lalioii brightens towards it.s noon. »‘V(‘n tie 
('asl(» will lie found too large a congeries. There will 
b(' a .stun for ev(*ry village, mery house, ev'ery individual, 
until we aeliievc* ultimate wi.sd.om and pc'rfeetiun in 
four hundred million separate jind autonoinou.s bodies. 
The sugge.stion that one man should obey even a 
government of his own choosing is tlie slu'crtvst travesty 
of liberty. What can ‘ srlf-govcaninent ’ mean if not 
government of myself by myself for myself ? Mean- 
whih' Plurality, not Unity, shall be our watchword, and 
tli(' fi.«siparou.s shall flourisli in the earth. 

Acharya Kripalani s Exposure of 
Mr. Amery 

In commenting on Mr. Ainery’s latest speech 
in the Commons, Achaiya Kripalani lias un- 
earthed a speech of his in tlie House of Commons 
on February 27, 1933, in the course of a debat 
on Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. Said Mv. 
Amery on that day : 

Japan has got a very powerful eas^ based upon 
fundamental realities. She was quite right in acting 
with the object of creating peace and order in Man- 
churia and defending herself against the continual aggres- 
sion of Chinese nationalism. Our whole policy in India, 
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our whoir policy in Eg>^pt, stundt! comlemnod if wo 
coudonin Jiipun. 

So according to the Mr. Aniery of \hos(‘ 
rhiys Jai^an’s endeavour to create and 

order in Manchuria and defend herself again>( 
the continual aggression of Chint‘se nationalism 
was similar to Britairds endeavour to create 
peac^e and order in India and -defend hersedf 
againsi the continual aggression of Indian 
nationalism. 

But according to the Mr. Anuny of today 
who belongs to a group of statesmen pledged to 
supi)ori China, Japan's policy must in* now 
wiong. Therefore, Britain's policy in India, 
wiiieli is or w:is on all fours with Japan’s, must 
also be now wrong ! 

Principle of Indian Independence 
indorsed hr Glasgotv Conference 

(iL.\s(K)W. April 21. 

'I'wo Iiundi fMl (l( lc»:;it( s I ('present iiar Mi)out IOC Tr;id(‘ 
Tnion (V)-<)i)enitive and polilif'al ])u(ii(\s fodny ('lulorsi'd 
dll' |)nnei)dt' of iTidf'iK'iidence for India al a Conference 
orirani.^r fl l»y IIk* India League’. 'I'lie n'sehitirni passc'd 
I'rDelainied |!ie unity (.)f llie Scoltisli ]u'o])l(' with the 
]>eoi)](' of India in their slnaitfle for political and social 
i't‘<‘e(Ioin. Jii.’ufii'. 

Congress Ban on Sj. N. K. Sarkar 
Hightly Removed 

are glad the Executive ('(nineil of tlie 
lhaigal Provincial Congress Commit tc'c lias de- 
eid('d to remove the ban on Sj. Nalini Ranjan 
Sark('r, imposed on liim about four years ago, 
preventing him from becoming a C-ongress 
nuinber for 20 (!) years. It was an astounding 
ukase. 

Sj. J. M. Dntta Honoured 

We are happy -to n^ad in the jiapers that 

Sj. Jalindra Mohan Dalta. M.Sc... B.I...'. Seeretaiy. 
All-Henpd ('en.sus Board, h is been eh'ctt'd a Fi'llow of 
tlie Boyal SI at islical Soei(*ly of Tjondon, for Ids valuahh' 
eonfrihiif ions to llu' study of popuIati(^n prolilems in 
Bengal, especially his discov('ry of the RO-Jiter growtji 
of lh(' Bc’Tigal Mnhaininadans being' partly due to the 
period when (A^nsus is taken. 

Re was pro])osed by Dr. R. A. Fisher. F-R.S.. Callon 
Frofessor of Eugenics in the T’^niversily of Tjondon, 
and s('cond(.d by Dr. Frank Abates of Rothamsiead 
Fxpc'rimental Statics. England, 

His contributions have been apiiearing in 
Prnba.d and The Modem Review for years. 

Bombay Conference Standing Committee^ s 
Reply to Mr. Amery 

As we anticipated while writing our pre- 
vious note on Mr. Amory's criticism of the 
Bombay Non-party Leaders' Conference resolu- 
tion, the standing committee of that conference, 
after deliberations at Allahabad on the 27 th 
of April, has issued a statement in reply to Mr 


Amery’s two speeches. On account of its 
impurtaiice and in order tliat it may be on record, 
wc prim the whole of it below. The statement 
makes out a strong case for the resolution. The 
language throughout is lestrained and dis- 
passionate. Except the lirst two paragrapiis, 
which relate mainly to the real political situation 
ill India and the effect likely to be produced 
■h(‘re by Mr. Amery’s speeches, the statement 
is an able defence of the resolution, and puts 
Mr. Ainery entirely in (he wrong. 

All.\uab.\u, A|)ril 28. 

'I III' following shilt'iiicnl has boon issued by the 
Standing Coininilloij of tin- Bonihay (.'onforonco afUir 
it.s deliberations yesterday : 

The Standing ( ‘oniniit h'e of the Bombay C'onfer- 
enc(.‘ have read Mr. Ainery 's spe(‘ches in the House of 
(aiininons witli tin' care which tluw deserve. The (.'om- 
miltt'e very mucli regret that the speetdu's should have 
het rayed such an amazing misiindei-staiiding of the real 
political situation in India and, displayed such an un- 
.vyiiipatlu'lic and unbending altitude towards the aspira- 
tions of India. Tlu' Committee f(‘('l that Mr. Amer3' 
has mi.ssed the opiiortiinity of winning imblic confidence 
which was otTcred to ihe Itrilisli (loverimieuf. with tlie 
best inti'id ions by those who lani’ a vivid appreciation 
of the danger.s of the intcnual ioiial sit.ualicjn. They 
have, howevt'r, reason to apiireliend that one certain 
effect of thes(*. spf'eclu's is going to bo to strengthen ihe 
forces of disrui>lion in (he country and to create the 
imprivsioii tliat, in iioiiil of fact, the British CoN'erninent 
have no doin' to jiart with real power at this juncture. 
The committee regret vf'iy much that Mr. Amery should 
have adopted, an attitude of self-comiilatjenc}" with re- 
gard to th(‘ position in India which was })omul to create 
a wrong iinpri'ssion in l^irliainent and probably on a 
larger aiidieiici' in America that I la' prt'sent system of 
( lov(’rninenl in India commands not only the aiapiie- 
scenct' of th(' pi'ople of this country Imt also their good- 
will. TIu' commit t('(' havi' no la'sitalion in siiying that 
this is a complete travi'sly of the situation in India. 

(2) 'ria'V, ho\vev(T. note with satisfaction that there 
were mi'H in Farliameiil belonging to diffc'rent, parties 
some with considerabh' knowledg(' of India, such as 
Sir Stanley R.(‘('d and Mr CJeorge Schuster, who eontro- 
v('rt('d Mr. .Amery s assuiiii>tions IIk'D and tliere and 
waiw'd liim againsi Ihc' unwisdom and unfairness of 
his polie.v (jf drift at a time of such a grave peril. The 
(Amimiliee b'el. liowevcn-, that it would lx; unfair to 
Mr. Amery to hold him wholly n'siHinsible for creating 
this im])r{'s.‘<ion as llu* original ir.spon.ribilily for giving 
a I nil' c'stimate of the situation in India rests with the 
(lovcniinent of India. 

(3) No one in thi.s camritry, and no onc', particular- 
ly, connected with the Bombay (;'oriforenco has ever 
minimised the desirability of niconciliation between the 
two important poIiticTd bodies of India— the Congi'esas 
and the Muslim League. 

(4) The Presidi'iit of the Bombay (kmfhrence (w'ho 
will issue a se]){irate statement) was not; unmindful of 
the de.<irability of removing misunderstanding at an 
early date, and ho made endeavours before tin* Confer- 
ence mot at Bombay to explui‘(; the poif?sibilitie.s of 
l)ringing the contmiding parties logether. The organisers 
of the C'onfeiTnce w'ere, however, satisficjd that in view 
of the fimdamont al diffenmoes bed ween ihe Congress 
and the Muslim League, tluTo was no prospect within 
a reasonable distance of time of those contending parties 
coming together. The Ckmference felt, at the same 
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time, that it was intoIerabJf fliat the progretja of the 
coimtiy Hhoiil(J b(‘ li(?Id up by His Majesty’s Goveni- 
mont nicrel}' been use the two contomling paHies would 
not or rouUl not coinpotse thc'ir differences. In this 
connection I he t ’oinmittee would refer to the statement 
made by His Kxcrellency the Viceroy on the 8th August 
Inst : ‘‘It is clear.” said His Excellency, “that the 
earlier difference.^ which had presented the achievement 
of national unity reiriaiii unbridged. Deeply as His 
Maje.sly’s (jovfa'nmf'iil regret this they do not feel that 
they should any longer, b(‘cau.se of tlu*S(i diff<Tt}nc(?s, 
postpone tlH‘ ('Xpansion of the Goverrior-Generars Coun- 
cil.” For Mr. Annay now t(J insist upon agreement as 
a condition i)recedcnt to any change at tlie centre is 
really to go back on the dt'clarcd ])olicy of His Maje.sfy s 
(lovernmcnt. 

(5) Tin; Commit t(^e would like the Secretary of 
Stale to consider wlielher the repetition of the advicr* 
that Indians should finst seltlf' tlieir ditTerence.s among 
t hem.sf*h f .s Ix'fore exi>ecling any constitutional clv«ngf‘ 
<'Oul(i absolvj' him from tlu' re])roach so iiointedly made 
by Sir (’himanlal Setalvad in his recent st.atoinent on 
Mr. Ameiy’s s]j(‘ech, nain(^ly. “ Imwevt'i* profuse lh<‘ 
a.s.surance.s of the Hritish Government m:iy be as regnr<ls 
their intentions' to make India a .‘«elf-goveniing 
dominion, no political party is convinced because of 
past experiences of the Hriti.sh Government’s sinc(‘rity 
JUS regards parting with ]»ower.” 

(6) In view of tlie growing dangers to linlia from 
the war, tlio.se who a.s.semblod at Homb.iy pul forward 
eertiiin yiroposals whit'h they Wf'H' sati.sfied were pr;n*li- 
cabi(', and which if acccjited would have had an c:»cclhml 
psychological elT('cl on the country and stimulat('(l 
g(?nuint? voluntary war effort to a miu'h grcalcT extent. 
The ])r(?sc’nt policy of tlu' Sf'cretaiy of State* is bound 
to h^^^•e a deh’tcrious C’fff'ct on the* minds of the i)eo]»l(‘ 
and on the situation in India for which tlie entire* 
re.s])on.sibilify must be* his and of his aelvisei’s in India. 

(7) Practically the pre'sent position of the Se'cre'lary 
of Slate is that until it plevises Mr. .)inn.ah to aiiprove* 
of any scheme. His Maje'sty’s Government can elei 
nothing to gi^•(’ f'lTi'ct ev(*n to their own intentions as 
announced in Augii.st last. Mr. Ame*ry has i-ef erred to 
an unworthy in.'^iiiuafion maeh* by Mr. Jinnah in his 
speech at Maelras to the <*iT('ct that, the Uoinbay Cemfer- 
emce was held in e'euhsullation with e>r at the instigaliein 
of some rongre\ss leaders in the^ interests of the Con- 
gres.s. Tile C\>mniittee re']nidiat(' this categorically. 
The Committe^c would not. have noticed such an asper- 
.sion but for tie* fact that the Seen’tary of Stale referreil 
to it in hi.«j s])eech in the Hou.se of Commori.s to the 
]»rejudice of the Confereinre and its organisers. 

(8) It is not difficult to iindorstand the working of 
the mind of the* Secretary of State. He as.sumed that 
in .seven iirovinec's where the constitutional machinery 
of OovernmenI h:id been replaced by the personal rule 
of Governors, the people were contested with the sys- 
tem of administration — an assumption which if truf\ 
must bar out all yuoposals of advance even after the 
war. He apparently thought, that the attitude of the 
Hindus did not require to be taken seriously into 
account, whereas he aKsumed that the Muslim League 
in its I'vc'sent state of intransigence ri'presenied the 
attitude of all the Muslims of India, or of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of them, even though provincofi like Sind 
and the 'NovlhAVcst 'FYOutieY Provitico and considerable 

.«w>rtic>n.M of MiksViiyi.** iu other provinces thy- 

fiUtluK-ity iiiu! policy' of the AUisIiin League and fhc 
lentlergflvp of Mr. Jinnah. These facts .should in fair- 
ness have been brought to the notice of the House of 
Commons. 

(9) The Secretary of State has advised the Confer- 


ence as to w'hat is .sliould do in future. Its members are. 
according to him, to devote their energies to bringing 
about a settlement between the Congress and the Lea- 
gue and failing that to attempt to form a centre party. 
Meanwhile, they are to remain sati.sfied with his promise 
of Dominion KStatas at an indefinite date. With an 
unre])res(.!ntn1iv(.‘ and uninfluential centre and personal 
rule ill seven provinces, '“riio Standing Committee are 
compelled in view of their knowledge of the country, 
to reject this advice for rejisons of which Mr. Amery 
and Jiis adviseis in India cannot .surely be ignorant. 
'J'he Confc'iencc at Bombay was concerned with the 
immediate future during the war and not with long- 
range polir*ies which must bide their time. Even if a 
centre i.>arly wei'e to emerge after a number of years, 
what guarantee is there 1liat its proposfds would receive 
any bi‘l.t(*r treatment than have the uniP'd demands of 
Indian politicians in the pa.st ? The burdt'n of the 
Secretary of Slale’.s speech is that before he can be 
prcj)are(i to consider any proposal, there must be the 
jirior approval of Mr. Jinnah — position which no self- 
rc.v'pccding i>olitical ])arty can accept or tolcmte. 

(10) The Committee desire to nu’el some of 
Mr. Aineiy’s obi(*ction.« and raise .some (pieslions vrith 
ri'gard to tliem. (Jne of lii.s ol)jr‘ctions is that the 
(^inference proposal would mean not a modification of 
the pre.sent. foiin of Government Iml it.s supercession 
by an entirely diffca-ent iform of (JoiaTnment. The 
pre.s(*nt Gov(‘rninenl consists of four officials and two 
non-official Tndian.s in addition to His Excellency the 
Commaiuier-in-Chief. All the* nu inbei’s of the Govitii- 
immt arc at pn'sent ai)))oinled by the Crown and arc 
responsible to it. The Coinniiltc'f* undt'rstand that uiuler 
the proposals made last Aiigu.sl by I la* Brilisli CJo\ em- 
inent. the iiuiqber of offici.‘il nu'mbers was to be rediicetl 
to (wo and, the total strength of the Executive (.'ouucil 
increased to eh'M'U. 'I’he (.Vmferonci* have* propossed no 
change, either in resjieci of the ai'jiointing aulliority or 
in the responsibility of the meiuber.s of the Govi'minent 
to the Crown. All that if li.is suggespal is that not only 
two but all the four official ui(‘mbc'r.s .should be replaced 
by non-officials. Docs such a jiroposal amount, to a 
.siiperce.ssion of the jire.sent systf'ui of Goi'emnienl ? 

(11) The SccrclaiT of Slate h.a.s chosen not to show 
his hand. The (’onunittec* are entitled 1o ask the 
British Govi'rnment what 1h(*ir concrete propo.sals are. 
Doe.s th(? Secretary of State object to the transfer of 
the important portfolios of Finance and Defence, and 
if so why ? Sir George Sidui.stor hims/dif tin* I’inance 
Member of tla* CJovernment of India from 1928 until 
1934 expressed his belief in the House of Commons that 
compel ('lit Tndian.s could be found for tlie Finance 
portfolio. 

The Committee have equally little doubt that a 
competent Indian can be found for the Defence port- 
folio. The ('’onferenee did not. as will appear from the 
r(-solution, want, to affect the position and re.sponsibility 
of the Comma nder-in-Chief and a.s both he and Ihf' 
Ih’ff’Dce Member would Oe .appointed by the Crown it 
.should not be difficailt to adjust their mutual rfJations. 
The only construction that the Committee can put on 
the position taken by Mr. Amery is that key portfolios 
Yvould not be transferred to Indian hands. It is quito 
clear from thi.s that even if there had bi'en a previous 
agi’ocment between the main political parties these 
\>ort(olio8 would uot Imve hoeu entralcd to Indian 

nifinljors. 

(12) Anolla^r point which has been raised by the 

Sccrolary of State is that the reconstructed Government 

would not get political support or even acquiescence 
the legislature. This objection was fully dealt with in 
Sir N, N, Sircar's J^eech at the Bombay Conference, 
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hut tile Conimittce would like briefly to refer to it here 
for the jsake of coiiipleteuessj. The total strength of the 
l.egislati^ (' Assembly is 143. Out af these the Congresfc; 
and the Muslim League combined total only about 60. 
They would be unable to defeat the Government with- 
out the help of other ]>:irties. In the absence of the 
Gongies'^, the Congi‘e.ss Nationalist Party is tin* second 
largest jiarly in the A.ssembly, and its leader Mr. Aney 
lias publicly sii])port(‘(l the Bombay Conference pio- 
|)o.sals and is a inemb(M* of this (Committee. Consider- 
ing that the jiroposal of tlie Bombay Conference' was 
that the executi\i' tJiouUl be res]M)nsible to the' thrown 
and not to tlie legislature the argument of a possible 
conflict between the legislature and the exo'cutive loses 
much of its force; but (n(‘n assuming that at times tin* 
(Jovernor-General is eompelh’d to resort, to his Pow'or 
of Certification, it is difli<*iill to understand how his 
po.sition would become worse if he were asked 1)3' the 
n*constilnt('(i ( lov('rnm(‘nt to exercise that power than 
it is now wIh'ii he <io('S so upon the recommendation of 
a Mux(‘(l council consisting partl3' of otricials and partly 
of non-oflic'ials. All this fear of conflict betw’eon the 
legislature and tlw' Govarument. reconstituted on national 
lines s('(ins to he ('xtrenu'l.v h\'pot helical as it assumes 
unnasonrd lienees on thi' part of the legislature and in- 
loilit.v on the ]»arl of tlm Ciovi'rnment to influence it. 

(13) It ha.' furllier l)e(‘ii suggested that the recoii- 
,'titut('(l ('ouneil would create int(*rna! <*onstitutional 
prohleins in relation to the provinces and to the Princes, 
ihil (’ven with the partial Iransh’r suggested hy tlie 
S(‘cn'tar.v of State last year. tln*re would have* been 
a majority of iion-oflicials in tlu' Kxeeutivi' Council 
and if th(*y were ilL'posed to inti'rfere with the djsere- 
lionary powc'is of IIk' (}()V('ri)or-(leiieral, then the con- 
slitulional (iifliculties mentioned by the Si'crc'tary of 
State would still remain. There* is the rf'inotest rc'ason 
to assume* that Indians in such positions woulel W'ork 
in an uniTasemahle spirit, or vvouleli unnece'ssarily obstruct 
the* ( Je)ve'rnor-(ie’neraI in the discharge of his responsi- 
hilitie*s. Sue-h t('<*linie*al ohjee*t.ions i)re‘su|}].»ose a dete'i- 
minalion on the jiarl of those who will be selc'cted by 
the Vice-roy to paralyse^ or to offer obstruction in the 
smeiotli running of the (lovernmeiit . On sue*h a sup- 
position no cojisl itutional aebance' e^an now ear evea* be 
maeh'. 

(14) The ijcrtinent eiuestions which the* Coininit.tee 
woulel wish the Soe'n'taiy of State to answer are : 
(1) What is the intiT])retati()n to be plact'd on the 
following (le'e^laration whie*h Mr. Ainerx' madie on behalf 
e>f ITis Majesty’s Gox ernment on August 11, 1940. In 
spite of tlie discouraging attitufle shown in ('Congress 
(piarteTS, I still hope' that they will V)e willing to take 
their jmrt. If tljat should unfortunate'lv not prove t ) 
l)e the <*ase. Lord Linlithgow' will, 'of eourse. go afar, 
prepared to work with those who will work w'ith him 
anel with each other ? Is it Ihc Secretary of State'’s 
latest view' that unless Mr. .Tinnah, the head of the 
Muslim Lenrgue, is w'illing to eo-operate on his own 
terms, the' e-o-operation of all other parties is of no 
politieal Aalue w'hafeveT to the Briti.sh OoveTiimenf ? 
If that is not the intention, he should say so in explicit 
terms. 

The other (piestion w'hicli the (^'ommittee desire to 
ask is w'hether his advisors in India sincerely believe 
that it is impossible at the present moment for Mr. 
•Tinnah to corne to terms with the Congregs or any other 
jmrty in India ? 

jl5) Tlie Committee are utterly unable to follow 
a r\^ of State’s reasoning that it w'oiild be very 
'•nlicult to persuade the Parliament to confer Dominion 
or (iiiasi-Dominion powers on a reconstnuded Executive 
Council. The resolution had suggested that in regard 


to inter-imperial and inter-National matters, the re- 
construeted (Joveramont should be treated on the same 
footing as the Dominion Governments. During and 
since the last w\*ir, the right of the Government of India 
to he repiwented at siu-h Conferences has been recog- 
nised invariabl\' in praethfe. India has had, particularl^v 
siiK-e her admission to the League of Natioas ns one 
of its original members? direct n'])resentation, not only 
at the annual Conferences of the Li’ague and its auxi- 
liaiy at Geneva, hut also at. Impi'rial and International 
(■onb'rences wlienc'ver they have* been called. It seems 
unthinkable that tw'enty \'ears after such a principle 
has been in isractice, the Seo-etarv of State should veBise 
to ronccile the* ]>oiut that Indian delegations to such 
Confen nei's should be appointed 1)3' the Government of 
India and n'ci'ive their inst met ions from them. 

(H>) As regards the di'inand of the (Viiiference that 
a time-limit should hii pre.^cribed for \\iv. inauguration 
of Dominion Status after the tenriination of the war. 
tiu' (/ommiltee attach considerable importance to it 
as witliout such a time-limit tin* countrv*^ cannot feel 
.sure that India w’ill g('t Dominion Status and Dominion 
l)ow(Ts within a rc'asonabh' distani^o of tiim*. It is siire- 
Iv not right to cast the wdiole burden on the shoulders 
of Imlian slati'snien. and the C^onunittef* f('ol that it is 
not impossible to arrive at a formula under which, in 
certain giien circinnsfance*^'. the time-limit fixed may 
Me extended, if iietM'Ssary. by another short period. 

(171 Thi' (Dimmit tee are not uninindiful of the con- 
sideration that at this grave moment tin* thoughts of 
Kiiiglishmen are iialiirally coiu'entrated on tlie war. 
The3' need incri'asing help — more men, more money, 
inoiv mat(a*ial. The C'ommiltee and the p(*opl(^ of this 
<*ountr3' at large arc* no less concerned in the outcome 
of the war and are most anxious to lu'lp to the utmost 
in its prosecution, a.s it i.s sc’rioiisly thr(*a(c'ning the* fate 
of India also. But they fc'<*l that such help W'ill not 
come* in abiinchincc' unh'ss at this critical juncture the 
present policy of drift is abandoned and Indiaas are 
plac(*<l in positions of ?*f*al ])OW'f*r and iTsponsibilify. — 

A, r. 

We wish to mako a mnark or two on only 
iua‘ .sent(‘nr(* iii llu^ slaleimuit, namely. 

Xo one* in (his country, and no one, ]»articularly 
croimc'cted with the Bombay Conference' has c*Vf'r mini- 
mised tin* desirabilil.v of reconciliation belw^-en l.lie two 
im])orlant political bodies of India — the' (\)ngress and 
the* Muslim League. 

There is a third inimrtant i>olitiral body 
wdth wdiieh agreement is necessary. 

As for reconciliation between the Congrt'ss 
and the Muslim Ijeaguo, that seems 1o ns 
impossible unless there is a fundamental change 
in the ‘ creed ’ of cither or bofh. The reasons 
will appt'ar from an extract from The Neir 
Statesnian and Nation given on a previous y>age 
MS also from our following observations in the 
last number of The Modern Review : 

Wo, too, would bo glad indoo<| if the differoneof? 
})otwef!n tho Congi’C'.s.-'. andj the Mimlim IvOaguc wore 
compORod. But for obvious roasons Ihoy cannot be 
composocl. For ono thing, (ingress stands for one im- 
divided India and ono united Indian nation: tho Mua- 
lim Loiigiio st/inds tor two Indiiis )u\ri {tinned between 
Hindus and Muslims, w'lio, (he Mirslirn Leaguc'fs belij^f* 
or pretend to bolie\o. are two separate nations. Tlie 
Muslim League would not be satisfied with the perfect- 
ly equal citizenship of each Miissalman with each 
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HiDclu or othor Indauu and witli Ihr thorougli 
guarding tho rrligious and ciiHural riglils and intn- 
Ci^ts of Muslim^. Surli cMjiml cit iyaHisliip and such nli- 
gious and cnltiiial frrodoni tlicy already Whal 

Mr. M. A. Jinnal) \vant.*j is, not iiu'ifly that every Miis- 
sa'inan shoulc! li ivi' rcpml lighl."' an<l o|)por(unili(\s witli 
c^very non-MidiainniMdan. ]»nf also fhaf Indian Mudini'- 
e<illi'<*tively should liave a; le^^sl an equal nuinlxT (fcl 
seals in tlu* eeniral and provincial legislatures and local 
hodies. etc., and al hast an e<jual number of appoinl- 
nienls. in the piddic servi«*e.s, with the Hindus and. other 
non-Muslims rolje('lively ; — mr ie weightage will not do. 
JjMrg(' numbers of Muslims aie not .satisfied with tludr 
own rc'ligious fref'dom. which rluw liave; iIk'v want also 
to control Hindu religious observances and subordin.alc 
tluun to their own notions, (‘aji llu^ Non-Party li<‘adcis 
think of satisfying Mr. .liniiah and .such Muslims ? 

Hindu Widows* Heme Associalion 

We fliank Dr. Bhaskar Dhonrio Karve, 
seerelMiy to flic Hindu Widows^ Hoiue A.-^soeia- 
tion, Hi]ig:n(’ Budnik, Poona, for a copy of its 
forty-fiftli annual report. The As.soeiation with 
its Horne, whieii is a ivsidiaitial cduealioiial 
ins ilutitni, eontiniK's In d<i work (tl sl(‘rlina 
worth for Hindu widows. The secretary iidls 
us in the course of a letter that in these har l 
tin\es the Association has been required to uudei 
take th(‘ res])onsibility of constructing (da^s- 
rooins at an (‘stiiuated cost of about Rs. JS.tKH), 
as in t)ie existing; buildings there is no room 
for the increasing numbcT of ]nipils, W'e read 
in the report tliat the AssoeiationV needs iwv 
many; but the following are pressing ones: 

1. Commodious buildings for th(' schools :d 
hingru' Mild SmImi-.m (the building wImmc the Hiugrr' 
sclmol is housf'd at pr(\s('in is nvdly uu\'int for l)ic 
boarding aiul the Salara .sc1h»oI is houscri in a ^cry ol<! 
wada which is absolutely unsuitable for .school ^mqaises) 

2. A suitable site and building in Poona for sl.irt- 
iug new Jietivities in the eily. 

3. A small motor-ear. 

4. A s(’p:irafe house for the bo.aiding-.'^chool foi 
cliildren. 

5. Ri'building the lomndatioii Hut, 

6. Flushing lyj^e watc'r closets for teachers’ (piar- 

lors. 

7. Cinema. (Jyinnasiuni apparatus, swings, ete. 

Schemes (1) and (fi) an' already taken up in hand 

and our generous benchurlors are rerpi('.«tc'd to .send 
.spf'eial donations to cova'r the e.stimal(’d <'osl of .'i)>oiil 
Rs. 20,fHX) and: ^dso to satisfy the abovemonlioned other 
noeda 

A^’(‘ .strongly und wholeheartedly support 
ihi.s rerpiest. 

Professor ,nhondo Keshav Karve 

Professor Dhondo Keshav Karve, founder of 
the Hindu Widows’ Home. th(‘ S. N. D, T. Indian 
W( men’s rniversity, and the Maliarashtra 
Village* Primary Edueation Soeiety, eompleted 
Fvi yt'ars of his dedicated life on the 19th April 
last. 77ic Leader write.s, in part : 

A life more unsfdfish in aim, more full of sticrifiee, 
les8 regardful of J=telf and more concerned for othen?, 


more fruitful of roast ructive aeluevenunt there luis not 
been in conl(‘in]>orary India. . . H(' had given 20 years 

of dcdicatetli service to Frrgus.son College and the Dcr- 
(ran Education Society. A simpler, more modest, morr 
unassuming man mir' ran hardly corru' aeross anywla'ic 
He loii.s tiw' livelong day. e\eii a( the age of 83 as h • 
ha- done all his life, iiol at all for himself luil all ha 
other.-. We are not aware of aiiotlier Indian who <;«n 
be bracketf'd will) Ihof. Karve for large-hearte(!ne.ss. for 
pra<-lical }»hilauthro|»y and for eonstnietivi' work. 

.At this iulvumial ngt*, in order not to remain 
idle, he go« s about the city of Poona evt'ry «lav 
for two Jiours for doing the “light work”, as 
he (‘alls it. of eollectiiig Vviy small subscript ioib 
Pr the Mahaiashlra Village Education Society. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Combating Riots 

Writing about the communal riots. Mahatma (iaiidhi 
in .) letter Mr, A run (Julia. Sf'ci'f'tary. Ihugai Pro- 
\ineial (’ongie.-s (‘onunittf'e says inhr aim \ 

‘"1’h(‘ pioblein is. why <lo riots take* pl.ace in spite 
of ( ’ongre.ssincn fimclioning in all (lie thref' ])lac('s. 
Daeea. Aimje(la]):nl and H()iuba,\'. Congre.ss iutluencr' i- 
strongest in .\hmedabad. tla'ii in Rombay. You ,)D' 
under a lauulieap. Wh,\’ were s«) many thousand ja'ople 
-o help’e.-.- to fail to (h ft'ud their houses. TIk’V eojihl 
have done it either vitih'Ully or uon-vioh'til ly. ('on- 
gO's-nu'n must not be satisfied with im’re ri'lic'f work. 
Ylial i.s work foj* .-oeial workeis who ha\'e s])ef*iali.sed 
in th(’ firhi, .-ueh as the Marwari Relief Society. Coii- 
gn'ssmeii liave jo find out tlu' why and the way to 
••orubat the i'vil. You .are .a seasoned worker, no arui- 
<4iair man. I would like you to a]>ply your mind to 
th(' task. We luay no! expect (.lovt'rnments to help in 
such things. If thc're are p(' 0 |>l(‘ wlio can easily l>e 
frightened, then* must la* theise w’ho will i>ut fliem in 

fright, r. r. 

Committee To Fn quire Into Dacca 
l)isturl>ances 

'^riie (Joveinuient of Rraigal havr* <h'eielf <l to appoint 
a (’ominitler (o (‘ncpiire into the recent dist ui’lia net's 
in Daeeai. TIk' personnel of the f'ommit !('(’ will la* 
annomiea'd late'r. The' Uains of refenmta' will be : 

*’To enquire' iute> the cause's and nature’ of the' 
leee'ut disturbances in tie' Daeaai city and dist.riel. and 
into the’ measures taken to de'.al Avith the'in. and te) 
.submit, to the (Jovernnu'ul of Bengal a report of their 
findings with the ir re'colnmer.datieins.” — A. P. aiiel C. P. 

Eith(‘r the Ntiwal.) of Dacca or Sir K. 
Kazimuddin should be appointed chairman of 
this inquiry committee and as many luf'mbers 
of (he D{i(*ca Nawab ftimily as may lie availabh* 
iis members. Tliey have local knowKdge which 
outsiders do not ]H)ss('ss. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on Mr. Amery\s 
Speeches 

It humiliating that wo should have to 
devote so much space to (aaticisin of the siioochcs 
of a foreigner, to the (*xclusion of many 
matters of gretd moment. But that is the 
penalty we have to pay for living under a 
foreign bureatunaoy or autocracy. 

Sir Ttj Bahadur Sapru, as president of tbe 
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l^oinbMy Non-Party Lcadoi^’ confc'ivmv, hii?= 
Lssiud n j^eparate iiitatcinciit ( i liis own. In 
spite ol Ins unemotional Umpai ament and his 
years, it bears marks of emotional disturbance. 

He tried to biin^ Mahatma (laiidlii and 
Mr. .linnali logetlier in ordrr to briin^ abom n 
communal settlement. 

As niattcis sIiukI now 1 am more llum donhitul 
ii tlio cltaiicos of a soltlcnicnl between the two narlio 
can r)c looked npon na at ali hright . Mr. Jinnah s si)eech 
at Madras and Mr. Clandliis n'ceiit pronoiinccnif nl. show 
that if anylhinj? the* gnif is. wider than ever before. 

He api)ears to make a jitievanei' of it that 
neither oflieial nor non-oflieial Hri.isluvs win* 
talk so p^ i‘sist(‘nlly of apiiiemeni belweim 
Indian parties as a pre-re(piisite io (lovern- 
nnnt action for inisbinjz; forward eonsiitutional 
reform, do not tlnMuselves do anything to ]n‘o- 
mrt(‘ unity anionj*' Indian jiolitieians of diilVrent 
x'liools. l^iit why .<liouhl ility ? W'by .should 
we take them to be sueli ang(‘ls ? They can lie 
e\pe(MMl only to play their own j»:ame. 

Sir 'I'ej Ibdiadiir pro(\ eds : 

Mr. Aim'iy says in his speech that we hav(> not been 
ab|(' to >('cure beforehand for onr scheme any kind of 
:i}rr(‘em('nt if not b('tw<‘en th(> Con^i'f'ss anti the Muslim 
bt'asne at any ralt* betwecai the latter ami other repre- 
,'<ciit!iti vc'.s of tlu' Hindu majoiitv. Sun'lv thi.'^ new^ con- 
dition which is DOW >o solemnly juit forward by (Jov- 
triiment couhi not have* been abst'nl from tlie mimls 
(»f those who wen* iC'ponsilale for makinj^ the declara- 
tion of Aujriist S. and if it was prest'iit to (heir mimls 
then why did they not say that time that no kind of 
clianM;e in tht' constitution wouhl lx* broiucht about 
except with aisreemeiil between tlu' major cordtaidin^ 
parties. Duriiij' the Houml Table conference discusdons 
when Mr. Ram<ay Matalonahl consulted me about th(' 
communal award I told him point blank that if 1 w(Te 
a Pritish Ibime Minister 1 should not, undertake that 
r<\sponsibiIity and yet iiotwith.^tandinir the fa<*t that 
then’ was no ajzireemenl between the* Hindus and tlie 
Muslims, Mr, Ramsay Ma<‘doiial(l's (Joveriimeiit, wliich 
lonsisted; also of conserx a(i\’es went on 'with their 
.-scheme, ^axe first tlie C’ommuiial Award and then in- 
frodiRM'd the India Bill. 

Sir Tcj Baliadiir asks Mr. Amciy : 

What is his n'al contribution to the solution of th<‘ 
communal tangle ? Is he not by his speeche.s making 
the task of tho.se who want a real srdt lenient im>r(* and 
more difliiadt ? Is he strengtliening the faith of Indians 
in British intentions ? 

It is characteristic of the goodness, the 
charitableness, the sineerity and the simi)licity 
of Sir Tej that lie takes it lor granted tliat 
Indians have some faith in Britisli intentions 
still left. 

Sir Tej Bahadur expresses gratifieatioii tlia. 
110 communal issues were raised at the Ckinler- 
enee even by those leaders who liad strong party 
convictions. They “ played the game and 
accepted the resolution.” 

In response to Mr. Amery’s patronizing 


aj>))eal to 8ir Tej and his friends to continue 
tliiir ellorts, Sir Tej Baliadur has indignantly 
and justly sairl some very sharj) things. 

Mr. .\m('r3' h.-ts api)e:dt'd to me and my friends not 
to cease from our to concent rale first, and fore- 

most on bringing the contending ehanenis togellier or 
on building up a strong ciiitiv part.y of men wlio arc 
prep.jod to ]»ut Indie first. 1 shall be ai).solutelv frank. 

I iM’lieve Mr. Aiiumt s indiscreet ami unfoi lunate 
s|»eechis <jn this suhjc'et haxt* dxnu* the woi.*<t sc'rxdce 
to iis and Ii(‘ has no biisim\s-< to nialu? that pious ai)poid 
to xis xvhen he himself has done nothing to promoli* 
unity among (he contending elements in India, As re- 
gards our continuing these eJforts. I shall be very glad 
if (ho.s<- in India, who parrot like n peat Mr. Am(*rys 
pious sentiments, will do something to shoxv that they 
are in earnest tihout it. So far as I am coiicemed, 1 
do not xv.ant any eiicouragf inent from any quarter nor 
shall 1 feel <liseoiuag('d in earrying out my convictions 
merely be(rj»use (he Secretary of Stale who is credited 
xvith hax ing good intentions lias tlu? unfortunate* kiia«‘k 
of I'xpressing (ho.-e gooil int (‘lit ions in siich language. 

As regards the formation of a centre* jiarly all that 
I wish to sa.v is that. I do not si'O any }>rusj)ect. of such 
a party eoming into exi'^tence or functioning eff(Ttiv('ly 
so hmg a.s the presc'nt policy of Mr. Anu*ry and of the 
( lov(*rnmeiit of India is maintained. At tin* sanu' time 
I should not like to stand in the xvay of those of my 
friends in Bomba.v and elsJ'whert* who liave a faith in 
the formation of such a party. I would xvish Ihem 
I'verv su(*e('ss. but h'l lliem takt' s1(q>s and not merely 
n peaj what Mr. AiiK'iy has lieeii saying from a distance 
of .-i\ thousand miles. I am X(*ry doubtful that if a 
centre party was brought into existence it xvould f.irt; 
better at tlie hands of Mr. Aiiu'iy or I In* (lovi'rnim’Ut 
of India. Tluw could disiMisc* of it easily by wSij’ing 
that it did not contain an adeipiate numlier of Muslims 
or the depressed (*las.s('s. (hat it had not jR't developed 
a suiiieient liacking in the count ly and that it 
houml to meet with op]»osition on tin* part of the 

Cougn'.ss or the.’ Muslims L(‘agu(‘ a fear xvhich seems 

to liave unnerved and indeed jiaralysed both Mr. 
Aim^y ami tin* Gov(*rnment of India — A.l\ 

Government House Communal Unity 
Con ference Commun ique 

A coimiiLinitiiie has been issued regarding 
the dclilierations of the conference of party 
leaders in the i)rovincial legisbiture held at 
(lovernnH’nt House under tlie presidentship of 
His Exe(‘llency tlu’ (governor of Bengal. 

'ria* (’onferenco desires to em])liasiz(’ stroiigl.v the 
paramount m'od for maintaining unity Ix'tween all 
cla.s.ses ;md coiniminil ies. particularly in viexv of the 
latest developments in tlie N(\ir Ea.st.*'* 

Unity is an esseniial ] ire- requisite to nation- 
al progn‘ss and even to existence as a nation, not 
only at the present crisis but at 'all linies. 
Therefore it is necessary for ns all to promote 
and maintain unity, in spite of the fact that the 
(loverninerit of Irnlia Act is based on tli(‘ as- 
sumption tliat tliere are diverse political interests 
of different eommunities and classes, and makes 
provisions Tor safeguarding the different interests 
of different sections of a non-united nation, and 
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even thougli there are various minutes, rules, 
etc,, based on the official disbelief in the oneness 
of the nation. AVe should strive inr unity in 
disregard of these obstacles. 

Further, we eonsidor it c*ssc;ntial for Gavemmeiii 
to take all ])osKiblo steps to d<‘inonstrate jts determina- 
tion to (leal under tb(; lav* with any jw^rson of either 
eoiuiriunity who may be found to be re.sj)onsible for 
any aid ion leading?, or likely to lead, to coiuinunal fri(i- 
tiou. 

This “ recoiimiendalion ” will ))roduee good 
results if impartially and firmly given (’fT<d*1 lo. 

The ideas of giving reli(^ to sufferers in 
affected areas, of appointing goodwill missions, 
and the like, arc also deserving of sui>pon. 

Fourth Session of Assam Citizens 
Association 

The foiiith session of the Assam Citizens 
Association was held at Caiiliati on the lltb 
and r2th Apiil last under the iiresidentship of 
Sjl. Kamananda Cliatterjec*. Th(‘ eoneis(‘ 
address of Srijut Upendra Nath Sen, M.A., B.L., 
Cliairman of the K('ee[)tion Committee of ihe 
conference, placed before it in a compact form 
tlie grievances of the non-Assamesc'-s]). aking 
citizens of Assam. Said he : 

Of tht^ .subjt'cts whicli oon(M'rn.s us most, the right 
to the Assam-f'itizcnship is of the groab'st iin]K)rtan(M‘. 
In our last year’s <'Vmfer('ncf‘ at Nowgoug, w(» ch'arly 
indicated, by Resolution No. 3, the ('seentials in this 
conneetion. The use of th<? word ‘'Domicile’’ wlun 
ai)pJied to a Provimu?, is a misuoinci’, and tlm definition 
of it as laid, down by the provincial CioverniiK'nt Ls not 
at all a satisfactory one and (jannot. b(^ dt'feiidcal on 
logical principles. TIjc practice of insisting on produc- 
tion of Domicih' certificates as a condition piTccdenl 
to th(j admission of boys and girls to educational insti- 
tutions, for acceptance of tender of Government con- 
tracts, licence's, etc., ac(je])tance of apidications for 
appointments under tht^ Government or for scholarshi])s 
and) stipends, is indi'feiisible and should be forthwith 
abolished. 

As regards the language i)roblem In* said 
among other things : 

Heiv I woidd remind you of the weighty and states- 
man-lik(i pronouncement of the present Hon’ble Premier 
of Assam on I In* floor of t he Assam Council in 
Jtwit sc'ssion that (-veiy community in the Province ha.s 
the right, to impart (Hliu^ition to their children through 
their mother-tongues. 

Regarding the proixised Assam University 
he stated it as his individual oi)ini()n that “ a 
university should not be under the eomplete 
control of the Government, but .should haw 
sufficient independence and liberty of action of 
its own to control and guide its affairs.” 

As for recruitment to the Public Services, 
he observ'ed : 


No distinction slionld be made between the Assamesi*- 
speaking people and; the Bengali- or the Hindi-.speaking 
re.sident.s of the Province, born or settled here. For, 
one who is born or settled in As.sam is a citizen of 
Assam for all purposes, no matter whether he speaks 
the Bengali, the Hindi or any other language'. 

He drew attention to tlie evil effects of ih • 
various legislative enactments passed from time 
to time regarding money-lending in Assam. One 
of these is that as money-lenders experii^nc;* 
difficulty in recovering their dues, poor agricul- 
turists. unable to get loans, have to sell iheii 
land. 

In eonelusion, the eliaiiTnau observed tluo 
our salvation lies in “ our realising the deep 
fundanumtal unity of India.” 

The Pr(‘sident of the session in his ICnglisb. 
and Bi'ugali addresse.s and the i)erman(*nt Presi- 
dent of (he Association, Dr. Radha Kumiul 
Mook(‘rje(‘ in his English address, laid stress 
on the i>rovinees, (*oinmunities and classes of 
India realizing, promoting and maintaining 
national unity. 

Thirty-two .n'solutions were ])assed at this 
s(jssion in addition to the one offering its siiicer- 
(‘st felicitations to Rabindranath Tagore on his 
completing his eightieth year and j>ra.ying t(' 
(h»d to keej> him in our midst for y(^ars to come 
in liealth and hap])iness. The re.solutions related 
to citizenship of Assapi; fundamental rights of 
citizenship; r(‘cruitmont to the Public Services, 
distribution of contracts, granting of leases, etc.: 
fundamental linguistic fact and medium of ins- 
(nietiou ; Assam University Bill ; communal 
representation in the Public Rervieis; ‘‘ ])olicy 
of discrimination etc. 

How imj)ai*tial, consi(l(‘raie and statesman- 
like the Assam Government should he will 
appear from the following portion of Resolution 
VII of the conference : 

A — Thi.«? Confer('n(U‘ points out 

(a) The fiinrhiim^ntal linguistic bict, of Assam that 
42*9 per (rent, of its popiihition is Bengali-speaking. 
21-0 per c(?nt. Assamese-s])eaking and tlu* rc'inainder is 
made up of speakers of non-Ar>"an la.nguag(^s forming 
nearly 24 jver (rent, of the population, and of speakers of 
languages such as Hindi and Oriya, and (h) views with 
conc(un that this fundamimtal fact is not given it*' 
prop('r re(‘ognition in all it,s legitimate bearings and 
implications in the administration of the province which 
has nrduced a lingiii.‘<tic majority into a minority and 
denie.s it even the elementary right of a Minority 
the protection and promotion of its languag(‘ and 
literature. 

The War 

For the present the War has taken an nn- 
favourable turn for the Allies in Europe and 
North Africa. But it is to be hoped that in the 
long run they will come out victorious. 



BIRTHDAY 

Bv RABINDRANATH; XAOORE 


You the many- voiced multitude, 

the idol-maker, 

tlie image of mine 
which you have fashioned 
c>ut of your fantasy 
is not known to me 

nor to the dweller of my inner heing 
Xlie subtleties of lining 
in the work of my own M;aker 
are beyond your vision. 

By the shores of eternity, 
enveloped in the mystery 
of His own creation, 
in the solitude of His being 
the JVIaker moulds 
His forms of clay. 

When they arc done, 
we view them from outside 
in tlie chequered light of sense. 

And so w'ith fragments 

of shadow and substance 

w<^ strive to know the strangei's. 

"With the dust of this earth 

tliat playful, child IVIy IVIaker, 

moulded this toy that is me 

a plaything that is easily broken, 
easily ground, under the wheels of Time'. 

Kndt>wed with His gift, 
man plays Ood. for a while. 

Of a sudden everything is over 
and wliat remains 
is dust and darkness. 

You speculate if this frail idol 
of your fashioning 

will evade the greedy grasp of time 
now and for ever. 

And my Miaker listens to you 
and He smiles. 

nTransluted by KsUitish Roy andi revised, by the Poet. 



INTER-PROVINCIAL EXCHANGE OF CULTURE DURING 

MARATHA TIMES 

By G. S. SARDESAI 


Students of liistory are usually so much 
attracted by political and administrative details 
that they tend to neglect entirely the cultural 
aspect of past events in their varied implications 
and changes not only from ag(' to age but parti- 
cularly betw(‘en one province and anolher. Such 
an inquiry will, I believe, reyviil an unsuspc'cled 
contact and exchange during historic time's 
between the various languages and races of 
India and contribute in a large measure to 
establish the essential uniiy of Indian culture 
so ardently desired by the politicians of Ihe 
present day. During my study of tin* diverst' 
materials bearing on Maratha history 1 haw* 
now and then come across some striking t>oinis 
and cfiisodes which when piecc'd together* li'ad 
to very instructive conclusions. Admitting that 
the dillieuity of language inakc's co-operation 
between scholars of diffei'ont provinces impracti- 
cable, il would here like to ex|)lain the nature 
of my enquiry, confining myself only to one 
century of Maratha activity roughly from 1650 
to 1750 or from the rise of Shivaji to Ihe d('ath 
of his gi'andson Shalui, and putting fort'Ii a f(‘W 
tentative impressions rather Ilian esiablisliofl 
conclusions. For the present I would restrict my 
entpury to poets and writers in Marathi and 
Sanskrit, against tiie jxditical background as w.: 
already know it. Painting, architecture, dross, 
food, amusements, inter-racial marriages, reli- 
gious j>raetiee.s and similar lopies will not be 
taken into account, ^dtbough all of these form 
the essentials of culture. , 

Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya Kashi, Kanchi, 

Avantika, 

Puri and Dwaravati,— Ihese seven places 

bring salvation.” 

This verse of eomipon parlance indicates 
tile general nature of travelling and communi- 
cation between tlic provincial centres from wdiich 
light, learning and cultural thought radiated 
during past times to the distant parts of tliis 
Indian continent. Tlicse were the seats of 
pilgrimage and cultured society. So far as the 
restricted period of my inquiry is concerned, I 
would add to this list a few more names like 
Tanjore, Jaipur, Bbagfinagar, and Gaya. Tanjorc 


and Jaipur in particular w^ere certainly famous 
as seats of power, learning and eulvure. 

The names of a ft w’ k'arned Pandits eon- 
iieeted with Shivaji’s life and w'ork can illustrab.^ 
the lines of eiiltural contact between llu' south 
and the north, rmighly dividi'd by the* river 
Narmada. The Bhatt family of Paithan had 
migrated (o Benares aftcT Alauddins penetra- 
tion into the snutli and produced souk* very 
distingiiislu'd scholars, one of whom, the famous 
Gaga Bhatt. was in charge of Shivaji’s eorona- 
tiuii riles. Tlie Hamimaiite family had also an 
(•(|ual slum' of fame and U'arning, as can be seen 
from the exe('llenl Sanskrit introduction attached 
to the Raja Vydvahma Kosha. This eoinpendiuin 
or dictionary itself marks tlio general social need 
of the time's in so far as contact Ix'tweeii Muslim 
and Hindu political thought w^as eoneerned. 
Maratha influence is still distinctly noticeable 
at Tanjorc' and otlic'r places. Sonopant Pandii, 
the erudite Foreign Minister of S'liivaji, had 
often visited the eonrts of Bijapur and Delhi 
and thorel)y broken the first ground of ihe >nl)- 
jeet we are considering. It is wa'll-known tluit 
.several notable ])oot:S and pandits eamc' to be 
patronized by Shivaji and his fallu'r and pro- 
duce several Sanskrit works on rhetoric, d]*ama 
and other branches of traditional learning. The 
poets Parmanand Kavindra of Nevasa and 
Jayaiam Thnde are aln'ady known to us fiuin 
tluhr works, ( lu* Shi va-Bhdrat, Radium adhav 
Vil^ Cham-'pVr and -the Pamdlw Parvaigr^ahann. 
Jayariim could wu’ite in twelve different language's 
of India and had evidc'inly bc'cn a constant 
traveller to all parts of India. Parmanand lived 
at Benares and w^as wtII acquainted with the 
political situation in the noi*th and the south, 
being a much respected personality wdelding 
immense influence in the higher society of those 
days. 

The studied attempt to amalgamate' and 
synthetise the Muslim and Hindu cultures was 
first put into a visible shape by the great and 
far-sifted Akbar and continued with varied 
success by his two renowned successors Jahangir 
and Shah Jahan, as the names of Jagannath 
Pandit, Raja Mansingh and the great savant 
Kavindrachfirya, the guru of Dara Shukob, 
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clctarly testify. Indeed Indian histoiy would 
doubtless have taken an entirely different course 
had the ill-fated Khusru and Dara Shukoh come 
to occupy the imperial throne instead of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb. It is now an established 
fact that three great names, Kavindracharya, 
Bernier, and Danishmand Khan — representative 
types of three great cultures, came together and 
lived for a number of years (1656-1667), 
strongly promoting the (aiuse of the essential 
unity of world thought and culiure and suggest- 
ing its beneficent results. Kavindrachaiya came 
from Puntainha on the iiv(‘r Godavari, Bernier 
from France and Danishmand Khan, ^‘tho most 
learned man Asia,^’ had migrated to the 
]\Iiiglial Court from Pv'rsia. These three names 
will) tlieir different languages and philosophies 
warrant a peeiiliar blend of culture, of which 
Dara Shukoh was rightly proud. 

The nu'eting at Purandar in the suinmcT 
of 1665 of Mirza llaja Jaisingh, Shivaji with 
ills i>andits and the Venetian Manucei for three 
days !i( gotiatiug a political alliance, is certainly 
not witiunit sigiiificanee (‘ven outside ihe realm 
of polities. W'e must visualize in our minds how 
iliey must have talked and understood each 
nilivV, what id('als of life and happiness of man- 
kind tliey must have discussed and how their 
(‘?ii*nest efforts could have led to [)ermanent 
poaea' and luinnouy, if the* lOmperor himself had 
not sounded a diseordant note. 

Shivaji ’s miraeulous escape from Agra, in 
wiiich lh(‘ ])oel I’anmiiiMiid, Kumar Painsingli 
and ])ossihly some* others at court iniisl have 
playe^l an iin|)ortant part, at once made him 
an all-India figure, whom, people fancied, Pro- 
vifkaice had specially deputed to preservr tlio 
Hindu religion and learning against tlu* Deihj 
]hn])eror’s aitaeks. That poets like Bliushan 
and princes like Ghliatrasfd flocked to Shiva ji’s 
court for patronage or advice, discloses an inti- 
mate contact between tlie north and the south, 
to the development of which no 'small contribu- 
tion was made by the frequent marches of 
Aui'angzeb’s armies and Ids trusted generals 
throughout the Marafha leader’s remaining life. 
In this conuection wc shall easily miss the real 
import of events, if we do not recall to our mind 
the various meetings, negotiations, truces, coni- 
|>romi.s(^ which must have taken place bedween 
responsible agents on both sides, which a 
continued war always presupposes. 

Shivaji^s whole life and mission themselves 
clearly speak of an all round int^r-provincial 
contact between such distant places as Agra, 
Benares, Mathura, Bhaganagar, Jinji, Tanjore 
and Goa, names which necessirily connote varied 
types of linguistic, religious and" social synthesis 


to which the lives of the several saints and 
gurus, native and foreign, like Ramdas, Mauni- 
booa, Nischalpuri Gosavi, Parmanand Bawa of 
Poladpur, all great travellers and observers in 
themselves, must doubtless have contributed. 
The bakhars mention more than a dozen names 
of gurus of all nationalties whom Shivaji 
respected and consulted on occasions. Kavi 
Kalash atul Krishnaji Trimal with his 
brothers Kiishipant and Visajipant, all 
brotlu rs-in-law of Shivaji’s minister Moropant, 
and re.siding in the north, were instrumental 
not only in effc'cling th(' escape of Shivaji from 
Agra but in bringing him and his son Sainbhaji 
safely home through terrible trials. Shivaji 
ernfdoyed Kavi Kalash lo train Sainbhaji in 
Sanskrit, and traditional learning so that 
Sainbhaji later on picked him up for a trusted 
adviser during his fateful reign of nine yc'ars. 
Sueh an intimate contact lietween fh(^ north and 
the south pr(‘suppo.S('S at least a working 
knowI(‘(lge of Hindi and Urdu on the part of the 
higher society of those days. It is tlie century 
of Britisli rule wliich has obliterated visible 
marks of previous contact and sliarpencd the 
racial aiul provincial differences botweem the 
various parts of India by confining pco])le to 
their homes and stopping all military and social 
movcnK'irts not reciuircd for the peaceful avoca- 
tions of life. Even now we follow the pcauiicious 
method of studying history in provincial anrl 
racial compartments. 

Conditions were intirely different during 
the days of Shivaji and tlie Peshwas. The 
tflntric cult of Bengal, supposed to confer mira- 
eulous j)()wers, attracted many (levoties from 
the* extreme limits of India. A learned 
Biahman named Nisdlialpiiri, possibly versed in 
this (aiiirie cult, impressed Shivaji with his 
learning and superhuman powers and performed 
at his command another coronation ceremony a 
few inonilis after the first one had beem celebra- 
ted. There is evidence that Alaharastrians 
travelled to Bengal for the study of this tantric 
practice. 

“In the North lies the groat city named 
Rddha, the holiest of places,” &c. 

It is now known that Sambhaji called to 
his Court/ a learned priest named Shivayogi, 
a Chittapavan Brahman from the- Konkan 
regions of the west coast, who had on purpose 
travelled to the famous Radha-nagari* in 
Bengal and learned personally from a great 
proh'ssor of that place named Laya-Pandit, the 
coveted art of miraculous accomplishments. A 
long story follows Sambhaji's discussions with 

* Radh^agari, stomewhere near Birbhuxn ? 
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this Shivayogi. Long jouriirys like this coulfl 
not bi? accomplished without far-reaching 
consequences. 

The flight of Aurangzeb's rebel son Akbar 
from Rajf>utana to the shelter of Sambhaji and 
lus rc\sidence in the AVestern Ghats for nearly 
seven years, is an event of outstanding impor- 
tance in the sphere of whicli we are si)eaking. 
Prince Akbar had a train of followers with him, 
who had all to ncelimalizc, lhems(‘lves to tlie 
wild and miserable life which the 'inhospitable 
poor country and its severe rains enjoined for 
the Shahzada, bred to the luxuries of the Miighal 
palace. Sambhaji apixunted Netaji Palkar, 
once a Mughal Commander in Afj^lianislan ami 
now tak(*n back into the Hindu fold, to look 
after tin* comforts and nec'ds of Akbar, whoso 
adviser Durgadas Rathor along with Kavi 
Kalash could have* for a time introduced, one 
imagine, northern social ways and manners 
into the souih. But /this was only a very small 
beginning w’'hich soon received nmph‘ expansion 
from the huge transfer of the whole court of 
Aurangzeb from T)('lhi to Maharashtra, ranging 
over a period of not less than a quarter of a 
century. His vast northern armies, mannc'd both 
l)y Hindus and Muslims with the Rajput eh>- 
ment predominating, w(*re (piartered throughout 
Maharashtra along with all the parapluTiialia of 
the court and the harem. This transplantation 
must, have brought about a remarkable amount 
of contact and imiiact through the coinixdling 
needs of life and war and the general adminis- 
tration of the country. The p!liastly scene of 
Sambhaji ’s and Kalash’s end, the captivity of 
Shahu and his family, the reh'ntlcss march of the 
Fjn]KM’or against the hill-forts and the oxigvm- 
cics of weather, doubtless threw together two 
strange societies and possil)ly led to friondslipis 
between those two mutually foreign elements 
which wo can only conceiv(‘ if we can imagine 
the stress of life and war, labour and transport, 
fond and residenee they had to undergo. Santaji 
Ghorpade and Zulfiear K’han, representing two 
different tyi'K's, must have learnt mueh from 
their respective lots. Tlio migration of the 
Maratha Court to Jinji for nine years generated 
a fresh contact; witl^ the European elements of 
Pondirhenw and Chinapatan. If the details 
are properly investigated and worked out. these 
events arc bound to supply enough data for our 
theme. 

I now pass on to twm singular personalities 
whom necessity made bed-fellows for life, 1 
mean, Shahu, and vSawai Jaisingh. Shahu and 
Jaisingh w-cre not merely cemtemporaries but 
were strangly alike in ideals and duties, though 
confined to their respective spheres. Shahu was 


born in 1682, was captured by Aurangzeb along 
with his whole family (1689) and kept by him 
in close custody, until at the Emperor’s death 
'he was released (1707) and allowed to rule in 
the Deccan as a vassal in name, although his 
ministers the Peshwas dictated terms to the* 
Emperor of Delhi. Shahu died in 1749 after 
a glorious rule of over 40 years, having attained 
a dominion extending to many quarters of India 
and a fame for sobricly and piety, none of which 
even the wildest imagination could have pre- 
diered in his early days. 

Jaisingh (horn in 1688) ruk'd at Jaipur 
from 1699 to 1743. In his early life he served 
in th(‘ Deccan as a vassal in the iini>crial army. 
He often secured high compliments for valour, 
foresight and devotion from a task-master of 
Aurangzeb’s type. In the case of Visluilgad, 
we d('finit(‘ly know tliat it was the personal 
daring and shr(‘wd diplomacy of Jaisingh that 
tmabled the Emp(a*or to secure that difficult fort 
in April 1702. During the ascendency of the 
Saiyad brothers, the imsition of the Raji>ut 
princes was not at all (‘nviablc. Jaisingh was 
tossed between two conflicting loyalties, th(' one 
to his vacillating masters and tlie other to his 
own race and religion, which it was the tradi- 
tional policy of the Mughals to put down. 

Jaisingh and Shahu s]X’nt several years of 
their life in the moving imperial camp, the one 
an active vassal, the other a closely watched 
prisoner not knowing what tiu' future liad in 
store for him, either a death .similar to that of 
his father, a conversirm to the Muslim faith or 
a life of blinded captivity in some remote State 
prison. It would be swed to irnagiiu* that tlx* 
two occasionally exchanged views, through 
mediuius if not directly, on political affairs and 
on their duty to tludr own religion and their 
nation. Tlicy must have recalled how tlieir 
]*espcctive grandfathers had reacted to the T>nliey 
adopted by the Emperor Aurangzeb and eoneerled 
measures, each in his own way, for futun' action. 
Their subst quent fricaidship and rcsfX’ct for (‘ach 
other suggest a close aequaintance and frequent 
deliberation during tlie years of their life in the 
Deecan. 

During (lie Emperor^s stay at Poona in the 
autumn of 1703 he threatened Shahu with con- 
version, as he was growing impatient about the 
future treatment of this Maratha prince. 
Tradition mentions that the Emperor relented 
at the intercession of his own daughter, accept- 
ing two substitute's, the sons of Frataprao 
Giijar, for that projected operation. The inci- 
dent created a sensation throughout the cam]) 
and Jaisingh must have commensurated with the 
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lot cf this [grandson of the givat Shivaji. The 
Rajputs came to be entirely disaffected. 
Durgadas from the north, Akbar from Persia, 
tlie growing S'liahu near at hand, ihost' and open 
ri bels in all pai-is of the Mughal dominions, 
sucli as the BundeJlas, the Siklis, the Jats, 
created a chaos which loomed large before evei-y- 
body. AVhat next ?, this was the question 
U|>pcrmost in every mind. The Emperor’s death 
ultimately eemenled the fric ndsliip of Sludiu and 
Jaisingh, boili of whom thereafter openly 
emerged as supporters of a i)oIicy of conciliation 
and concerted action. 

The dream matured, in si)itc of the siu)r( 
clu'ck that it received from tlie shrewd and fore- 
sighted Bahadur Shah. Th(' I{aj])ut Princes 
met during 1710 in a conclave on il»c border of 
the Pushkar Lake and delil)eraicd long and 
frankly for the uplift of the Hindu religion, in 
which Shahu on his part was unable to parti- 
cipate on account of the unfortunate civil war, 
which he had not fores(‘en. Hut his trusted 
agent Shankaraji Malhar in the em])lov of the 
Saiynds, who for long had lived in tlu‘ north 
l)etween Henan's and I)('lhi and gauged the 
situation correctly, advised Shahu, through tlie 
Purandarcs and other friends of his in IIh' 
Deccan, how he should shape his ]>olicy and 
how h(' should not break with the Raijiut ])rinces 
in the north who had already jiledged tliems.*lves 
lU't to coutraci alliances with the Mughal 

llOUS(’. 

Hie ascendency of the Saiyads gave* a chance 
to Jaisingh to play an important part in his 
country’s fortunes on account of sc'vc'ral s erling 
qualities which he possessi'd, personal valour, 
Ih nevolent character, de('p scholarship and above 
all a jilienonienal giiodvvill towards all and sundry. 
On all critical occasions his advice was warmly 
sought by fi’iends and foes jilike. The Emperor 
liestowed on him the significant tiile of Raja- 
dhiraj. He was a soldier and a diplomat, far 
above any (d his contemporaric^'S. Having wef 
experienced the dismal failure of the indefati- 
guabh* Aurangzeh, lie studiously avoided extreme 
measurers and advocatc'd a policy of rcconcilation 
and appeasement towards the IMarathas whose 
strength and aspirations ho fully und('rstood. 
He felt personal respect not only for Shahu, but 
for Halaji Vishvanalh and his two sons. He 
admired and ajipn ciated the dash and resource- 
fulness of Bajirao, who directed his energies lo 
the conquest of the north and earned the good- 
will of the Rajput princ. s in the cause of liberty 
and religion. Jaisingh soon realized that the 
Muslim grandees like Nizam, Sarbuland Khan, 
Khan Dauran and Kamruddin Khan were nn 
match for the aspiring Marathas, now banded 


together under a young and energetic born leader 
like Bajirao. 

BiP it was more in the field of letters and 
peaceful avocations like poetry and astronomy 
\hat Jaisingh liad developed iH'rsonal tastes. 
He announced this jiredilection by a grand cele- 
bration of what is known as the horse sacri- 
fice,” which had long been in abeyanc,* and for 
which lie invited to Ainbar an asseiiihlage of 
renowju'd jn-icsts and scholars from all parts of 
India. Krishna-Kavi in his Ishwar-vUds Kdvya 
has devoted two long cliapiers to the description 
of this Afihxvamcdh^ in which I lie author him- 
s(‘lf took part. 

This unitjue iierfonnance and his establish- 
ment of an astronomical observatory at Ujjain 
gave him an all-India reputation as a iiowerful 
moiiMrch devoted to the prec(*pts of his ancient 
religion and piety. Ujjain soon passed into the 
hands of the Sindias ahmg with the cession of 
Malwa to the Marathas. 

Bui it is the cultural asjK'ct of those trans- 
actions with which we are concerned. The 
sudden and iin(^xp(‘cted victoiy obtained by 
Bajirao and his brother towards the end of 1728 
aiul the early months of the following yvar over 
such powc'rful oiiponents as (liridhar Bahadur, 
l.)aya Bahadur and Muliammad Khan Bangash, 
so alterc'd the ])olitical situation in the north 
tliat tlie Em])eror asked Jaisiiigli to mediate 
the' Maratlias and bring about a conqmmiise. 
The mission of Deepsingh to Satara and 
Aurangabad during 17JU) was the result, 'fiie 
Rajput ]n'inccs following the lead of Jaisingh 
apjireciated ilie disintere'sted anel patriotic service' 
Avhich the Maratlias jn-ofessed to do to their 
common religion and motlierlaiul. Maratlia 
rule in Malwa had jirovc'd far more successful 
and beneficial to tlu' children of t'lu' land than 
tlie confused and grasjiing freaks of the ever- 
changing Muglial governors. Bankers, army 
sujipliers and ambassadors had been freely 
moving betw(‘('n the south and the norJi in the 
wake of the Maratha conquest, avowing 
Maratha aims of religious ri'vival and inieapre- 
ting mutual interests. Tlu'rc was in fact a 
cciiisiant flow and exchange betwec'u Delhi an<l 
Satara for a good long time, particularly during 
Bajirao’s activities. De(‘psingli arrived with a 
large retinue and acconijianied by. diplomats 
from other States. The mission travelled for 
months througli Maharashtra and gauged tlie 
Hie ('xtent of Maratha ambitions and capacity 
ah iig with those of the Nizam in comi)arison 
The n ports of these ambassadors are quite 
flattering to the Marathas, with whom they 
advised a policy of conciliation. Shortly after, 
Bajirao himself met the Nizam near Ausa and 
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contracted witli him an agi’eement not to inter- 
fere in each other^s spheres of activity. 

When Nadir Shah dchjpoiled Delhi, Shahu 
at once directed Bajirao to go and protect the 
Emperor : He wrote “ I had given a solemn 
promise to t'he Emperor Aurangzeb that wium- 
ever the Empire would b.* endanger(‘d by foreign 
enemies, I should at once run to its rescue.*' In 
the same connection, when the Maratha ag(*nts 
at Delhi suggested to Bajirao to come and talo* 
possession of Delhi himself, Shahu wrote a 
strong remonstranci' prohibiting Bajirao from 
harming the Jiimperor or his int(‘iests. ‘‘ AV(‘ 
would be glad he wrot(‘, to regt ncrate and 
renovate the Einpirt', rattier than pull it down 
and build a Maralha one in its place. Tiicre 
sui’ely is greater merit in reviving an old <lilfi])i- 
datcd shrine than in constniciing a new one.’* 
Thes(‘ ideals were* doubtless shart'd in common 
by both Jaisingh and S'iifdm. 

l)eej)siiigh*s mission was followi d by an 
influx of North India men, scholars, priests, 
bankers and traders seeking shelter at Shahu V 
court and thereby enriching the social lib^ of 
his favourite capital Shahunagar, or Smara (.‘ily. 
as distinct from the fort of Satara. Only a few 
names such as Sukhanand, Bansipnri, ('tc., have 
survived. A large foreign population from 
Gujrat and North India can still be noticed in 
several Deccani cities, an indisputable evi- 
dence of the social afllnitics of those historic 
times of the past. 

Nor was tlie process in the oi)posite din'c- 
tion wanting. Babuji Naik Joslii, Maliadev Bbat 
Hingne, Narayan Bhat Patankar and van<»u> 
other Maliarashtrian families had migrated fnan 
the Decc.'in and takcai their abode at Bt'nares, 
Mathura, Delhi and other places, (v-mentiiuj; 
Rajpiit-Maratha friendshi]) to a degree hardly 
to be conceived in the present days of ]U'ovin<'ia! 
jealousy and exclusion. Saraswats from Goa 
migrated to Kotah an*! Gwalior; Kaiiiadas from 
the Konkan to Sagar and Jhansi. It was the 
previous ]>reparation of a suital)lc atmospliere 
by these men and by Bajirao’s shr(*wd agents 
like Dado Bhimsen, Antfiji Mankeshwar, Govind 
Ballal, Mudhaji Hari, Dlmndo Govind, Venkaji 
Ram, Baburao Malhar anrl .a number of otlicrs, 
too many to montion, which brouglit about a 
complete j-approchoinent between tlie courts 
of Jaipur and Satara, to be shortly aft(‘r sealed 
by a personal visit of Bajirao to Jaisingh near 
Kishangad In Mardh 1736, Jaisingh’s lead 
impelled the other Rajput ]>rinoes, — the Rana 
(^f ITdepur, the Rao of Kotah and the Hada of 
Bundi. to espouse Bajirao^s cause. 

The successful pilgrimage of the Peshwa's 
mother throiigfeout North India during 1735 and 


the significant marks of devotional respect and 
cordial reci‘ption she received not only from 
Rajput courts but from the Emperor himself 
and his provincial representatives like Md. Khan 
Bangash, a declared opi->onent of the Peshwa, 
are links in the cultural chain wdiich was then 
taking shape. It goes wdthout saying that there 
must have been a large exchange of language 
and ways of life in general. 

Factors otlier than political arc not wanting 
to ])rove this strong contact. They only requirt' 
assiduous invesiigaiion. I have been able to 
get together a few inleivsting facts from Mr. 
1*. K. Gode, the indefctiguable and scholarly 
Curator of the Bhandarkar Research Institute 
at Poona. A Maharashtra Brahman family 
surnarned Mahashaode had long migratt'd to 
.Mathura from the region of the Godavari. A 
h'arned and pious member of this gifted family 
iiaiiHMl Ralnakar Bhatt became the s])iri1ual 
guru of Sawai Jaisingh and wroit* the famous 
work calk'd Jaya-Sinha-Kaljkifhuni. Rat na- 
kar’s brother Prabhakar Bhatt and Prabhakars 
son Vrajanath were the family priests of tliat 
king arid wit'lded very great influence at his 
couri. These two in particular, helped l)y others, 
brought about 1h(‘ visit of Bajirao to Jaisingh 
in 1736. Oiu' Dinanath and anoth('.r courtier of 
Jaisingh also took an ecpially |)romincnt pnrt 
in this affair. Dinanath specially came to Satai a 
in 1735 and accompanierl the Peshwa ’s inf)ther 
throughout h('r northern pilgrimagt'. S. 

P. D. Vol. 30 No. 108). 

Tims, jioets and priests frecpiently travel- 
led beiw( ('n the north and the soutli strengthening 
the lies of friendsliip and cordiality that had 
long already (*xistod between Shahu and Jaisingli. 
Tliey reeeivrd patronage from Shahu and his 
sardars and other well-to-do gentry. During 
Shahu’s life-time the Maratha policy was 
strictly controlled on lines of public good. His 
death brought about'a transformation and loosed 
th(^ central chock, so that Rajput-Maratha 
relations soon became thoroughly estranged, and 
never recovered their original cordiality. The 
estrangemf'Tit commenced with the suicide of 
Ishwar Singli, was aggravated by Mabadji 
Sindia and Yasvantrao ITolkar, and has not 
been completely effaced during the apathetie 
British administration of a century. 

Shahu’s court had equal hospitality for men 
from Gujarat, the Kanarese country, and the 
Andhra region of the East coast. TTieTe were 
already close ties and constant, contact between 
Bhaganagar, Poona, and Satara. Devashankar 
Nanabhai, a Gujarati scholar of Sanskrit 
residing near Surat, has written a work named 
Alankdr-Mmju8h&, in which he has enthusias- 
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tically applauded the several Peshwas from 
whom he had received lionours and presents. 
Another poet named Jagaimaih, hailing from 
Tanjore, was patronized by the Peshwas at 
Poona and wrote Shankar-vildii-Champii and 
other works. Parmanand^s sons and grandsons 
continue to receive patronage at the Maratha 
Court. Hari Kavi, a MaharaslUrian wlio had 
long migrated to Surat wrote a work called 
Sh(imbhu-rdj-Charit and looked upon Kavi 
Kalash as his guru, Kavi Kalas'h himself was a 
highly cultured Sanskrit scholar and perhaps 
soiled his reputation with the Maratha public 
by his loyalty to Sambhaji. We may be sure 
lie brought with him a good deal of North Indian 
learning and influence into Maharashtra. 

Hari Kavi Pandit, a Canarese by birth, was 
for long the Chief Judge {Pradvivak) of Sawai 
Jaisingh and wrote with the 'help of Brajanalh a 
work called Vaidik-V aishnav Samachar, 

At a later date api)eared one Kutti Kavi, 
a voluminous writer who had travelled several 
tiuHJs between Rameshwar and Benares and 
come to be patronized by the Patwardhan chiefs 
after the Maratha Raj 'had vanished. Bhaskar 
Hai, another versatile Sanskrii writer, widely 
tjavelled and the author of numerous works on 
rlietoric and religion, was highly iespi*eie<l by 
Bajirao I. 

These are some of the points T have note<l 
in the course of my studies. They are by no 
means exhaustive but are only suggesiive. 1 feel 
we have lost the all-India outlook through the 
clannish and parochial outlook which lias come 
into vogue in the present age in spite of the 
exi)ansion of facilities ftir travel and foreign 
contact : the Bhandarkar Institute of Poona, 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad of Calcutta and 
a 'host of institutions at different places are in 


their own way foreign to each other and do not 
work in a co-operative spirit. Wc read in 
history of political meetings as between Shivaji 
and Mirza Raja Jaysingh, between Bajirao I 
and 8awai Jaisingh and the Nizam, between 
Shahji and Adilshali, between Sambhaji, Shah- 
zada Akbar and Kavi Kalash, between Yesubai 
and Zinatunnisa Begam, between Murarrao 
Ghorpade, Clive and Bussy, and of ambassadors 
constantly going between Lucknow, Pondicherry, 
Murshidabad, Burdwan, Patna, Benares, Jaipur, 
Delhi and Poona and a good many other places. 
While Ihe influence of t'he Maradias reached the 
distant corners of India, the Marathas in return 
received iihenomcnal (‘iirichinent from loreign 
contact. The whole Maratha life seems to have 
heen affected in this way; no conquest has been 
effected without its natural eoiiscciuence — -fhe 
free admixtunj of tliought and culture. 

Sliahu’s mother Yesu Bai who shared his 
capliviiy, I am sure, opened her heart to Zinat- 
iinnisa. Begam (t'he daughtcT who attended on 
Aurangzeb in liis old age) and receivcMl in leturn 
full sympathy. Vast Maratha armies travelling 
year after year to Malwa, Bundelkhand, Raj- 
putana and Karnatak, must have imbibed the 
iif(^ of tliose regions. They were bound to cat, 
drink and amuse in eacdi other’s fashion. They 
went to establish their rule in those parts and 
must have made friinds with them, obtained 
their news through spies and agents, and exacted 
tribute, which t'h(*y could not have done without 
fnidy mixing vvitli thii foieigncrs, Muslims and 
Rajpuis. We have now to revive these forgotten 
contacts, piecing together such slender data as 
still ninain after the* havoc of past centuries. 
L(‘t us help ourselves to revive our past achieve- 
ments and ap})reciate them rightly for our future 
regeneration. 
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AliLECiATlONS RtoARDING THE MaINTONANCT: 

OF Official iN'miRiTV 

Sir Michael O’Dvvycr gives another reason 
for slowing down the rate of Indianisation. The 
presence of English officials, presumably* in 
numbers large enough to influence the adminis- 
tration of the countiy as a whole is, in his view, 
necessary 

“ to inaiutaiii by tlioir example and vigilant conirol 
those standards of honour and integrity in the public 
siirvicf! whicli arc; almost unknown in purely Orienlal 
administrations, and are not yet ftnniy established in 
Urilish India.” 

Sir Michael maintains that the impiovc- 
ment in the probity of the Indian personnel 
which he found when he was Governor of the 
Punjab is due to “ British example and British 
control.” 

One wonders whether mcinbers of another 
All-India service, namely the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, will allow all the credit for this 
improvement to the civilians. They might point 
out witli justice that the men who occupy sub- 
ordinate positions to-day arc more highly 
educated than their uneducated and less honesi 
predecessors and that at least part of the credit 
for the improvemtmt which Sir Michael admits 
has made its apjiearance ^lould go to them. 
Similarly, the Euroiiean missionaries who have 
in their evangelistic work as well as in the edu- 
cational institutions under their control always 
stressed the high moral standards of Ohristianity, 
the different reformist Hindu and semi-Hindu 
organisations such as the Brahmo Samaj, the 
ft-arthana Samaj, the Arya Samaj, flie Ram 
Krishna Mission, to mention only some of them, 
as well as the exponents of the Ahmadiya and 
the Wahabi movements among our Mussalman 
brethren might also claim that the work they 
have done among the younger generation has 
been responsible, at least partly, for the raising 
of the moral standards of the present generation. 

Sir Micha(‘l treads more dangerous ground 
when he says that the too rapid Indianisation of 
the seiAHces has given rise to 

” oompiaints from nearly every department of the in- 
crease of conuptim and nepotism in the Indian ele- 
mrats of the public services, and the administration is 


now becuining s*o weakened that it is powerless lo cope 
with this growing evil and in fact does out face what 
it knows lo be the fact. The ground so slowly gained 
in the past is rapidly being lost, and at. the present 
j)aee of deterioration the Indian masses may soon find, 
that Indianisation has nssulted in placing them under 
the heel of an officialdom almost as corrupt as that 
of any purely Oriental administration.” 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer has not offered any 
proof that corruption and nepotism liave increas- 
ed as the result of Indianisation on a more liberal 
scale than in the past. Let fair-minded men 
judge whether a statement of this type based on 
what is after all a general iiniiression can bi' re- 
garded as a substitute for a conclusion founded 
on wldl-asccrtaincd facts. A very dangerous 
admission is that the adiuinistratii>n still jiiodo- 
minantly British w'hile quite awai’e of this most 
undesirable state of things had not either taktei 
the public into its confidence or adopted any 
effeetive measures to elieck it — ■ a left-handed 
eon\plinK'nt which, 1 feel sure, found no uiiiire- 
ciation from those of Sir Michael’s old colleaguts 
who were in service when he wrote 'his book. Sir 
Michael also made the propliecy that if 
Indianisation proceeded at the rate it was going 
on at the lime he publisihod his book, the masses 
WT)uld soon find thonisidves under a system of 
administration so corrupt that it would not, in 
any sense, be superior to any purely oriental 
administration. I am not in a position to give 
any idea as to whether as the result of these 
and similar attacks on the probity of Indian 
ofiicers, the pace of Indianisation has been slow’ed 
down materially. I, however, do know that, 
inspite of the jiresenee of a larger number of 
Indians tliau before in the different services, the 
administration has not degeneratied in the 
manner or to the extent predicted by Sir Midiacl. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, another retired 
meinber of the Civil Service, is more charitable 
towards his Indian colleagues who, under official 
etiquette, are not permitted to reply to un- 
generous charges of this vague and general type. 
He permitted himself to observe : 

“When I joined the service (this was in 1884) the 
majority were not trusted, and a great many fell into 
the category ‘notorioady corrupt.’ There were quite 
a number who took bribes from both sides, decided the 
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case on its merits, and returned the money to the 
uDsuccesful party.” 

But he had also the fairness to add ; 

“There has boon immense improvement in the 
honesty of our Tndian magistrates and judges, which 
better education has brought about in the last forty 
years.” 

Sir Reginald Craddock’s opinion regarding 
the Indian members of the Civil Service is more 
favourable. He says : 

“ I have known many Indians in the I.C.S., sev^ual 
of whom were under my own ob^rvation. There have 
l)oon some who have had a brilliant record. I have 
never heard of any corruption among any of them.” 

He, however, does not find the same high 
frtaiidard of integrity among the members of 
( ithcr the Provincial or the Subordinate l^rovin- 
cial service. His words are as follows ; 

“ In the various Provincial Civil Seirvice^s the best 
Indian officers are very good, but they tail off badly, 
and there are more (;ases of corruption among them than 
ought, to occur in these days when the personnel is more 
iiiglily educated, llie Subordinate Civil Services are 
veiy unequal. Some of the men are wonderfully good; 
others deplorably bad.” 

An attempt has been made later on to place 
the Indian |X)int of view so far as the lower 
grades of the Provincial services arc concerned. 
With reference to the members of the Provincial 
services, one can only say that the evidence is 
the other way, provided of course one bases his 
inference on the number of those punished for 
bribery and corruption either departmentaliy or 
proceeded against in courts of law. 

It has also been suggested that the presence 
of Britifc^h engineers is essential in the Public 
Works Department where large sums of money 
liave to be disbursed and where the temptation 
to favour particular influential contractors or to 
pass ” inferior work is almost irresistible. An 
opinion such as this carries the oblique hint that 
while highly placed Indian officials may succumb 
to this weakness, the British official will not do 
so. It can very well be pointed out that as the 
minor officials of this department have little to 
do in matters like placing contracts or passing 
work they, at least, are safe so far as this charge 
is concerned. With regard to officials holding 
higher ranks, there is ample justification for the 
opinion that there are black sheep not only 
among us but also among the English officials. 

The experience of the above two English 
officials must have been more unfortunate than 
that of others who have passed their lives in 
other parts of India. And this may be regarded 
as the only explanation of their attitude. The 
real reason for the lack of an All-India outlook 
on the part of many members of the different 
services is the fact that as soon as an officer is 


appointed, he is assigned to a particular province 
and has to undergo a period of training in Britain 
or India. And he passes practically the whole 
of his official career in that province and as he 
generally does not trouble himself to find out 
w^hat is hap|)ening elsewhere, he bases his findings 
on what little he sees for himself and feels that 
the conclusions he arrives at are applicable to 
the whole of India. That the opinion advanced 
is correct is corroborated by what Sir Edward 
Blunt, Kt., K.C.I.E., O.B.E., who, starting life 
as an I.C.S., of the United Provinces in 1901 
and ending as a Member of the Exc^cutive Council 
of the Governor of the same province in 1935, 
has said on page 7 of his book entitled The 
LCJ}., — The Indian Civil Service, His words 
arc as follows : 

“ Tljough in theory, a civilian may be BC?nt from 
one j)Mr( of India to another, lie uaiially serves the wholy 
of his time in a single province. Accordingly, though 
he has full personal knowledge of his own province, he 
has little knowledge of others.” 

The evidence of Sir Edward Who served 34 
years in India in various capacities should 
clinch the matter. 

In explaining the system referred to above, 
the Simon Commission in Vol. I., Para 290, of 
its report says : 

“ A recniit to the Indian Civil Service for example, 
stiidicH at one of the British universities, the principal 
vernacular of hia province and the legal system with 
which he will be concornod. Unless he is transferred 
to .sfn*vice under the C.’!entral Government, he iiasses the 
whole of his career in the province to which he is first 
assigned.” 

Wliile it is not for a moment suggested that 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Sir Reginald Craddock 
come under this category, one cannot forget that 
the first of them passed the major part of his 
career in the Punjab and the adjoining North 
West Frontier Province and that the first 18 
years of Sir Reginald’s career were passed in the 
Central Provinces. There is also the fact that 
the very high position subsequently filled by Sir 
Reginald as the Lieutenant Governor of Burma 
cannot be said to have added very much to his 
I>ersonal knowledge of the misdoings of Indian 
officials. 

India cannot forget what that acute 
American observer, John Gunther, on page 616 
of his book Inside India has said witli reference 
to English officials of a certain type. His words 
are as follows : 

“ The I.C.S., is called narrow. It is called parochial. 
Many of its members, stiff-necked, strait-laced, especially 
those nearing retirement, are incompetent to understand 
the modem stresses in India, .and are horrified privately 
at Provincial Autonomy and its development. Some 
live all their careers in one province; they have no All- 
India sense. I have met members of the I.C.S., who 
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have been in India twenty-live years, and have never 
seen Madras or Lahore ; I have met army officers — much 
more liberal minded as a rule—who say that the I.C.S., 
has tried to throttle every reform in India since 1919/’ 

Mr, John Gunther wrote this about 1938, 
but long before that when Ramsay MacDonald 
toured India in 1912-14, he observed the same 
phenomenon. In his book The Awakening of 
India, page 163, he has said : 

‘‘ 1 have met men in India who had been there for a 
score of years. They knew few Indians, they had rarely 
discussed public affairs with them, they could not answer 
accurately some of the most elementary questions about 
Indian life, their opinions on cuiTeiit affairs were obvious- 
ly the parrot repetitions of club talk or newspaper 
statements. In fact, they were as separate from India 
as I am at home in London, and took their opinions of 
India in an even more second-hand way than I had taken 
mine before I set foot in Bombay.” 

If it is held that the opinion of Mr. John 
Gunther should not cany much weiglit as lie, a 
tourist and journalist, is likely to exaggerate for 
the sake of effect and that so far as Ramsay 
MacDonald is concerned he, as a representative 
of labour in the House of Commons, was not 
likely to be quite fair to bureaucracy and its 
representatives, let us hear wluit a friend of 
civilians has got to say in the matter. 1 am 
(juoting below tlie opinion of a writer 
who has wielded a very vigorous if not 
vitriolic pen against National India and 
condemned the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in granting concessions, however 
small, to India. My information is that the 
autlior is an ICnglish official who occupied one 
of the most responsible positions in the British 
administration and that he has preferred to 
write under the noin-de-plume of Al. Cartliill. 
He begins by telling us that it is only in the 
first few years of their career tliut some members 
of the Indian CiviL Service an* (mgaged in 
district work when they enjoy some opportunity 
of familiarising themselves with actual condi- 
tions which is not, iiowever, always turned to 
the best use. When they are promoted to higher 
|)ositions, they lose this advantage and the ex- 
jKTience they gather in the earlier part of their 
career no longer proves useful as conditions are 
changing all over the country with great rapidity. 
On page 148 of his book, The Lost Dominion, he 
concludes by saying : 

“ It was thus easy and common for a man to spend 
thirty-five yeai-s in India, and rise to supreme control 
of a great province, and yet know little more of India 
and the Indians than lie would have known had he spent 
those years in Whitehall.” 

I would, however, be quite unwilling to 
believe tlmt prejudiced as these two English 
officials, viz., Sir Michael O'Dwyer and Sir 


Reginald Craddock seem to be against Indian 
officials, their opinion has not been based on 
well-ascertained facts. As against this, I would 
draw tlie attention of my readers to the fact that 
in 1929 there had already been one Indian 
Governor of a Province, that three out of the 
seven members of the Viceroy’s Jixecutivc 
Council were Indians while 50 per cent of the 
members of the Provincial Governors’ Councils 
were Indians. That year, out of a total of 1,201 
members of the Indian Civil Service, 894 were 
Europeans and 367 Indians. In the Indian 
police, about 35 to 40 per cent and in the Forest 
and the Education services about 45 per cent 
were Indians. In tlie Indian Irrigation service, 
out of 494 members, 250 were Europeans and 
244 Indians. In the Engineering Departmenl. 
out of 8,000, only 500 were Europeans and in the 
Judieiaiy out of 2,500, only 230 were Europeans. 
In the whole of British India, there were only 
200 Europeans in the Civil Medical D(q>artn)ent 
out of a total of nearly 6,000 mtdieal men. 
Lastly, in the General Administration, out of 
6,130 only 630 were Euiopeans. 

Eleven years and more have passed sincr 
the Indian officials referred to above were serv- 
ing Government. We have yet to learn that tli<' 
dharge of bribery and corruption brought against 
a set of worthy men and faithful servants of 
Government on the basis of what may be triu 
of say fifty oi- even a hundred among thousands 
in service can be regarded as prov(*(l to any 
one’s satisfaction. It does not seem generous t(» 
indulge in this kind of criticism based upon pre- 
judice and a very inadequate acquaintance with 
facts on the strength of which no reasonable man 
will dare bring such monstrous accusations. 

The most favourable soil for bribery and 
corrujition is tlie law court. It has been admitted 
both by Sir Michael 0’Dwyt‘r and Sir Reginald 
Craddock that, what(?ver the caus(^, ther(? has 
been an iniproveineiU. If that is so, things must 
have been worse half a century ago. Yet while 
giving his opinion at the time of the controversy 
over the Ilbert Bill introduced in 1883 which 
proposed that Europeans Should be tried by 
Indian judges, the Ijord Chancellor of England 
was pleased to observe : 

In respect of integrity, of learning, of knowledge, 
of tlie soundness and satisfactory character of the 
judgments arrived at, tlie judgments of the native judges 
w<’re quite as good as those of the English.’^ 

From the Memorandum on Indian Adminis- 
tration Cd. 4956, 1909, it appears that 90 jier 
cent of the original Civil suits and 75 per cent 
of the Magisterial business of India come before 
Indian officials. Ramsay MacDonald comment- 
ing on this fact has observed : 
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“ It is pleasant to bear record that although I was 
ill the very best position to hear in confidence of the 
(rhanicter of the Indian magistrates, a veiy small number 
(jf them were even suspected of tempering justice with 
monetary considerations and this did not apply to a 
[•ingle important judge.” 

Mr. Raymond Fosdick publisSlied in 1920 
his well-known book entitled American Police 
Sl/stcni in which he gave a detailed account of 
I ho various rcjasons which, in his view, explained 
the unsatisfactory police administration of that 
irreat Western democracy. According to this 
jiiithority, the five most important of these arc 
Ihc heterogeneity of the population, the law^s 
delays, tlie t(‘chnicalities of procedure, the wrong 
{ittitude of the public towards crime and crimi- 
nals and a corrupt judiciary. Sir John Chimming, 
K(., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., who was a member of the 
!Cx(*cutivo Council in hivS contribution to Modern 
India entitled “ Law and Order ” commenting 
(»n Mr. Fosdick’s book has said that the last 
Inctor does not apply to India “ for the general 
inl(‘grity and competency of the Indian magis- 
Iracy and judiciary can hardly be assailed.” 
This was an opinion expressed in 1931, six years 
aflia* the pronouncement of Sir Michael and two 
years after the publication of Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s book. 

The Simon Commission was appointed in 
Xovember, 1927 and paid two visits to India 
in the course of 1928 and 1929 and submitted 
its report in May, 1930. It examined witnesses 
l)oth Indian and non-Indian and based its find- 
ings on their evidence and tlie vast mass of 
documentary material placed at its disposal by 
both the Central and Provincial governments. 
Hoycoited by nationalists of all camps, the British 
officials who were opposed to Indian aspirations 
of every type enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
of pressing their point of view upon its members 
and that without fears of any challenge coming 
from nationalist sources. It has yet to be 
proved that they failed to take advantage of 
such opportunities. The Commission did not 
include a single Indian and it was boycotted by 
nationalists 'wherever it went. Such treatment 
was not likely to leave a very favourable 
impression upon the members. And yet com- 
menting on the bribery and corruption supposed 
to be present extensively among the judiciary, 
the Simon Commission in Vol. I., Para 331, of 
its Report observed : 

**The confidence reposed in the competence and 
integrity of the higher judiciary is practically universal. 
We have heard that some dissatif action is felt with the 
status and attainments of the lowest ranks of the 
stipendiary magistracy and, when the method of their 
recruitment is considered, this is not su^rising, for they 
are frequently selected from the clerical staiS of the 
District officer. Ecemon^ has little to recommend it 


here. How far exactly the taint of corruption extends 
in the subordinate judiciary, it is difficult, to say. We 
have not had much positive evidence on the point, and 
we realise that this depends partially on the vigilance 
and capacity of the superior controlling authority.... 
WJiile in two or three provinces tlicre is known to bo 
much room for improvement in the lower judiciary, our 
belief is that on the whole, despite individual instances 
of malpractice, when the capacity demanded and the 
comparatively small remuneration offered for it are 
taken into account, the general standard of efficiency 
and honesty of this class of judicial officers in many 
provinces roaches a high level.” 

It seems to me that the crucial test with 
regard to this question is the evidence of men 
who deal or have dealt with civil and criminal 
cases daily during their official career. I give 
below an extract from an article contributed by 
Sir Maurice Hayward, K.O.S.I., Judge?, High 
Court, Bombay, 1918-21 and Member, Exccai- 
tive CounciJ, Bombay, 1921-1926, to the book 
entitled India From A Back Bench, the joint 
work of five conservative members of the House 
of Commons. Sir Maurice whose position as a 
judge and an Executive Councillor had enabled 
him to acquire first-hand information about the 
macliineny created for the administration of 
justi(;(? as well as about the integrity of those 
Indian officials who had anything to do with it 
observed in 1934 : 

Selected members of the subordinate executive 
sorvice.s are invested with magisterial powers for the 
trial of minor offences in every district. They are all 
Indians. They exercise thesi' powers in strict subordina- 
tion to the District Magistrate, who is ordinarily a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. Their judgments 
are subject to revision by the Sessions Judge, who tries 
all major offences in the district. He also is ordinarily 
a member of the Indian Civil Service. Criminal and 
civil ai)i)eals lie from the judgments of the District and 
Ses8ion.s Judges to the Provincial High Courts, which 
include a number of Indian judges. Appeals lie from the 
High (^ourts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

*‘The Courfjs are subject thus to strict supervision, 
which is secured further by the submission of detailed 
returns and by the periodical inspections of superior 
judicial officers. Corruption which was rife in times 
past is seldom charged against the magistrates and judges 
of the prevsent day who are well educated and highly 
paid and who, moreover, depend for promotion upon 
their efficiency and integrity as observed by the High 
Courts. The opinions of the latter are taken in nearly 
every case of promotion or posting by the Executive 
Government.” 

No doubt, there are individual Indian offi- 
cials against whom the charge of corruption may 
with justice be brought forward and also that 
it* is not always possible to accuse them formally 
of corruption and to prove it in a court of law. 
As against this, National India would urge that 
it is nothing but hypocrisy to maintain that these 
defects are confined to India. Let those members 
of the Indian Civil Service who believe the 
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contrary remember the sixth article of the 
covenant they had to sign before their appoint- 
ment. This, as they sliould know, forbids the 
civilian to accept presents or to make corriii)t 
bargains under certain pains and penalties. 
While it is not for a moment suggested that they 
are guilty of such malpractices, it is only fair 
that such critics of India’s shortcomings should 
not allow themselves to forget tliat the presence 
of this article is a memento and a most signi- 
ficant memento of those si^acious days when such 
practices were so common that they had to be 
made punishable under law as extortion. 

Coming to more recent times, every one 
who has cared to make anything like a careful 
study of the histoiy of the public life of England 
is aware that, till recently, the control of public 
affairs was under the direclion of a few 
well-know’n English families which* cannot by 
any means be regarded as always 'having been 
above similar weaknesses. To the educated and 
intelligent Indian, it appears like downright 
hypocrisy when the leaders of the House of 
Commons, whether sitting in the treasury or the 
opposition bendhes, though differing radically 
from one another in other matters, agree solemn- 
ly about the necessity of maintaining English 
standards of political honesty knowing as he does 
that very often the parly funds from which 
came the expenses of their election campaigns 
and to whi(?h therefore they owe their f)osilion, 
have been derived from the sale of honours. 

ALLlXiATlONS OF NbPOTISM 

An accusation very often brought against 
Indian officials is that, as a rule, they are guilty 
of utilising their })osition in order to show undue* 
favour in various ways to their relatives. Refer- 
ring to this defect in the Indian character, the 
anonymous author of The Lout Dominion has 
remarked that the presence of the British official 
alone has been responsible for keeping nepotism 
within bounds if not preventing it altogether. 
In developing his thesis he has observed : 

“ No Indian will over believe that any fellow- 
countiymen of his can be so lost to all decent feeling 
as to sacrifice at the shrine of an abstract virtue like 
impartiality, the interests of those who should be most 
dear to him.” 

This gentleman who, if ray information is 
correct was, before his retirement, a member of 
the Indian Civil Service and held a very responsi- 
ble position is apparently ignorant of the history 
of the recruitment to that service of which the 
Indian Civil Service is a lineal descendant, Wc 
have it on record that between 1790 and 1838 
altogether seventy-seven directors were elected 
of whom fifty-six were Bengal civilians who held 


betw^een them 170 posts. Among these were one 
peer, nineteen sons of peers, twelve baronets and 
one Mr. Treves — a protege of the Prince Regent. 
Some of these drew their salaries while staying 
permanently in England while others, let us say 
relatively more conscientious, paid flying visits 
to our country. We do not know whether Hk* 
long voyage round the Capir was taken for 
reasons of health, Bengal being utilised as a place 
for passing the interval pleasantly between tlie 
two voyages in new and therefore interesting 
surroundings. In a formal coimnunication 
addressed to the Board of Directors the com- 
plaint was made that the service was filled with 
men who “ had no recommendation but their high 
birth and great interest.’’ The author of the 
above mentioned book should know that people 
holding such a high rank as William Markham, 
the Arclibishop of York, used their influence to 
provide for their unqualified young dependents, 
that Hastings, strong man as he was, found it 
impossible to abolish certian unnecessary posts 
only because they were held by relatives and 
dependents of the Directors and that Lord 
Cornwallis was pressed veiy hard by tlic Prince 
Regent to supersede an Indian officer of great 
talent and universally respected ” in favour of 
his protege though at that fimo Treves had Ixm'ii 
in India only two years while the Indian had 
grown gny in the service of the Company. The 
last instance to which I shall refer is that of one 
Dundas, a Scotchman, who was President of the 
Board of Control for quite a number of years. 
During his time, nominations to service became, 
to a certain extent, the price of political support 
and young Scots “ were able to obtain his patron- 
ages through the intervention of their members of 
Parliament.” 

All these facts have been put before tlu- 
reader merely to show that nepotism is not the 
monoi)oly of India^ and that though events which 
happened a century ago repeated themselves less 
than half a century ago, I have not referred to 
them here only because I have no desire to men- 
tion in this connection the names of some of the 
most reputable families of England whose scionb 
are now serving their motherland with an un- 
selfish zeal which is not often paralleled. My 
contention is that nepotism appears at a certain 
stage of social development, that the best way 
of combating it is for society to realise its evil 
effects, for public opinion to crystalise itself 
against it when it is bound to disappear. This 
has happened in England and is happening in 
India to-day and must end it. 

Let us admit that such is the influence of the 
joint family system in India that, to some at least 
among us, nepotism appears almost like a 
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religious duty and that it is responsible for many 
an act of injustice. At the same time, may we 
remind our critics that it has got to be proved 
that the claims of a relative to promotion are 
stronger in India to-day than, for instance, they 
were in England less than half a century ago ? 
If, as is claimed, England has succeeded in shedd- 
ing these weaknesses, why should not India do 
l;he same ? If England did not import aliens 
to overcome these defects, why should India be 
( xj)(jcted to get her officials from outside her own 
borders ? 

Nor can any educated and well-informed 
man be persuaded to believe that, whatever the 
cause, low standards of ministerial and official 
integrity due to such causes necessarily imply 
inefficiency in public administration. If this was 
so, surely the United States of America, honey- 
combed by graft, would have been the first 
among tlie nations of the AVest to succumb to 
the insidious effects of this weakness. 

National India, however, does not believe 
tliat Indian officials wliatever the position they 
occupy in the different services should, in any 
way, be justified if the corruption of which they 
are accused and supposed to be guilty as a class, 
is also found in the AVest. It is not prepared 
to admit tlu‘ correctness of the charge of corrup- 
tion as being widely im'sent among Indian 
officials and would refute it by a statement 
wliich ai)pcars on page 123 of the Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services in India ” published in 1924. 

One of the greatevst services — perh«aps the greatest 
— which Englishmen have done for India has been the 
training which they have given to Indian officials in 
the methods and morals of public services. Consciously 
or unconsciously, nK^ely through being associated with 
Englishmen in the same administrative body, working 
side by side with them on a footing of complete equali- 
ty, sharing equally their pride in what the Service has 
done for India and in their hope of what it may yet do, 
many of them have acquired an esprit de corps and a 
S(mse of public duty the attainmegit of which by aiiy 
other means must have l)ccn a long andi difficult task.^^ 

Surely the opinion of a Royal Commission 
wliich was published in 1924 that is to say the 
same year as The Lost Dominion and just one 
year before Sir Michael O’Dwyer published his 
memoirs and which based its findings on infor- 
mation gathered from every province of India 
should be given more weight than that based on 
the experience derived from the administration 
of one or two provinces. The position which 
Sir Michael and the anonymous author of The 
Lost Dominion took when they generalised from 
their limited experience is not only illogical but 
hazardous for tinose who pose as authorities on 
matters Indian. At tJbe same time, it is unjust 


to a class of men who are not in a position to 
seek redress on account of the sweeping nature 
of the charges brought against them. 

Even at the risk of being misunderstood, 
I am compelled to add that there have been 
occasional lapses on the part of some British 
officials and that these have been noted and 
commented on by Indians. AVho does not know 
that some among them make large amounts out 
of travelling allowances which they never spend, 
some going even so far as to enjoy private hos- 
pitality w'^hile charging daily allowances ? Arc 
there not soiiu^ even now who utilise their 
position to draw travelling allowances for 
visiting friends or paying flying visits to a more 
salubrious climate on the ])lca of consulting their 
superior officers ? And is nepotism quite un- 
known among them ? Have hot posts been 
either created or filled more than once by ill- 
qualified Englislunen just le) give them a chance 
of earning their living ? That nepotism and 
jobbery are not quite unknown among the British 
may b(j proved by what Sir Valentine Chirol, wdio 
was not vo]^ well-disposed towards India’s 
l)oIitical ambitions has said on ])age 301 of his 
book Indian Unrest. His words arc as follows : 

“ Men am too often sent ont as lawyorB or as 
doctors, or ev<;n, as I have already pointed out, to 
join the Education l^opartmcnt, witli inadequate quali- 
ti cations, and they are allowed to enter upon their 
work without any knowledge of the language andi cus- 
toms of the poopJ(*. Such cases aie generally the result 
of carelessness or ignorance at home, but some of them, 
I fear, can only 1)0 described as jobs — and there is no 
room in India for jobs.” 

Is it not a fact tliat where such men have 
made good, it has l>een due to the training they 
liave received in India and that at the expense 
of the Indian tax-payer ? Surely there is not 
much difference between this type of partiality 
shown to people of one’s own nationality^ and 
the partiality shown to one’s relatives ? National 
India would ask these critics to first persuade 
their own countrymen to get rid of their own 
shortcomings and then to ask Indians to follow 
in their footsteps. 

The Misdoings of Minor Officials 

Every student of Indian history is aware of 
the huge bribes taken by the higher officials of 
the East India Company. In this connection 
the names of Clive and AVarren Hastings will 
naturally occur to our minds. Mir Jafar’s 
present of Wiree millions sterling and the three 
different occassions between the murder of 
Serajuddowla and 1765 in which unbelievably 
huge sums changed hands are instances of cor- 
ruption not easily forgotten. AVhat is suggested 
is that so far as the junior officers were concern- 
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ed, such records as are available do not tend to 
show that they liad any share in what amounted 
to the Indian loot. 

Sir Edward Blunt in his history of the 
Indian Civil Service has told us that originally 
the apprentices who occupied the lowest position 
in the service of the East India Company were 
appointed on £5 per annum rising to £20 in ten 
years. The scales of salaries of its other servants 
were as follows : — Writers £10 to £20; Junior 
Factors £20 to £30; Senior Factors £30 to £50 
the maximum in all cases being reached in 10 
years. Fifty j>cr cent of these salaries were 
drawn in India if they exceeded £10 per annum. 
Later on, the salaries of writers and factors were 
reduced by £5 each and these rates remained in 
force till as late as 1758. All were paid allow- 
ances for their servants^ wages and washing with 
free board and lodging and travelling cx{>enses. 

And still we are told that the C.-omiiany 
servants were guilty “ of jiride and extravaganci' 
as shown by the wearing of gorgeous apparel and 

tl»e use of of umbrellas; of drunkenness;.. 

. .and of exeessiv(i gambling ” — ^to the extent that 
some of t*hem lost as much as three years’ 
salary in as many liours.^’ All this was possible 
partly because under ihe shelter of the privileges 
granted to their employers, the East India 
Company, they engaged in private trade which 
had been forbidden — and also because they took 
bribes right and left without any objections 
from their superior officers who too were ecjiially 
guilty of the same I'eprehensiblc practice. 

It was only in 1793 that these junior inen 
were at last givc*n living wages. The improve- 
ment whidh made its appearance at that time was 
partly due to the increase in their salaries and 
partly to the legislative measures enacted 
against corrupt practices and the strictness with 
which they were enforced. One of the first signs 
of this improvement consistod in numerous 
resignations submitted by those who had come to 
India W'ith (he distinct purpose of enriching 
themselves (piickly by the calculated adoption 
of illegal methods. These facta to which atten- 
tion has been drawn with considerable reluctance 
prove beyond any doubt that the adoption of 
identical methods in India w^ould root out corrup- 
tion among our minor officials. 

It shouW further be remembered that so far 
as our minor officials are concerned, they have 
no influence and therefore the question of nepo- 
tism cannot arise. In the matter of bribery and 
corruption, India has not, as yet, heard of any 
country in the world in which bribery is un- 
known or in which the urban police is so upright 
that it will not accept what is called illegal 
gratification from those who make it their 


business to purvey illicit delights. National 
India does not admit that direct bribery with 
its popular variant, the taking of commissions, 
is a characteristic oriental vice. They will pi?rsist 
on an extensive scale so long as inadequate 
salaries are paid to those whose good offices have 
to he sought for carrying throijgh business 
expeditiously. For instance, the landlord’s 
agent who collects his rent is often paid such a 
lidiculous sum as five; rupees a month on the 
tacit understanding that ho will add four to five 
times to this amount by underhand means. The 
clerk wiio examines bullock carts and tov^aa 
before they enter the towns in order to ensure 
the collection of Octroi is paid tw^elvo to fifteen 
rupees a month and quite naturally lie falls a 
victim to the temptation of abusing his position 
in order to add to his iiieomo. The observations 
of an acute Englishman on this point are worth 
(|Uoting here. He says : 

“ The sorvfints who attend collectoi*s are paid Rs. 5 
(o Rs. 7 per month; village aceoiintanit?, who keep the 
records on whicli as.sc«.smontc; are made, receive Rs. 10, 
Rs. 12, and Rs. 14; field superiniendents, who eheck 
these accountaiit-s, get Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. The ordinary 
police, the most corrupt of all the public servants of 
India, are paid from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 per month, and 
head (constables, whose dishonesties and impositions can 
hardly be surpassed, arc only paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 20.” 

The Englishman, if he has any desire to be 
fair, should not forget the system prevalent in 
his owm motherland of paying the w^aiter an in- 
adequate salary on the clear understanding that 
he wdll supplement it by “ tips.” As a matter 
of fact, wdiat the Englishman calls bribes, the 
Indian regards as tips. Is it not a fact that 
unusual difficulties have been encountered in 
England in tlie attempts made to get rid of the 
tipping system and in enforcing the legislative 
measures against illegal commissions ? 

The real remedy is the. payment of adequate 
salaries along with strict suficrvision and swift 
punishment. It is only of late that few among 
the countries of Western Europe have adopted 
this policy with the result that corruption has 
very largely disappeared. This process, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as complete. Educated 
and well-informed Indians are aware that there 
w-as^ a remarkable increase in pjeculation among 
minor officials in both Great Britain and France 
and that the German civil service which had, in 
the past, enjoyed an enviable reputation for its 
integrity, began to take bribes during the 
“ valuta ” crisis. In all these three countries, 
the corruption which manifested itself has been 
explained as the result of the smallness of the 
salaries paid. All which suggests that human 
nature, whatever the colour of the skin, is very 
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much the same and reacts in identical or alomst 
identical ways in similar circumstances. 

One thing has to be remembered — ii fact to 
which attention is very rarely drawn — and this 
is that, taking into account all the public 
services and also the 400 million poi)ulation of 
India, the number of British officials is negligible. 
Lord Curzon in an address entitled “ The Place 
of India in the Empire ’’ w^hich he delivered 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution 
in 1909 observed : 

The Englishman proceeding to India may expect 
to see liis own country-men everywhere, and above all 
ill ine ollices and buildings of Government, in the law 
courts, and on the magisterial bench. As a matter of 
fact., except in the great cities, he will rarely come 
ju;ro.s.s an Englishman at all. I once visited a city of 
80,000 people in which there were only two official 
Engli.shiiif‘n, both of whom happened to be away.'’ 

And what does this absence of the English- 
man from areas as large as some of the smaller 
countries of Europe prove? It proves t'lmt the 
n^al work of administration is done hy the Indian, 
that th(^ Englishman is keeping an eye on the 
w^ork and that in a very general way. Not even 
the greatest critic of Indian uspii'ations has ad- 
niil.ted that India is badly governed for, if that 
\vcr(* so, {hi) only justification for foreign rule 
would be gone. If therefore India, according to 
these gentlemen, is on the wholi‘ administered 
well, it must be because the minor officials 
through whose agency this work is carri(‘d on 
tilv. not so utterly bhick as they are sonjifht to 
be painted. 


Lord Curzon, never very charitable to 
Indians political aspirations, one of whose ‘“great- 
est ambitions while in India in his own words 
was “ to assist the Congress to a peaceful demise ” 
observed in 1904 : 

'‘It (India) reveals a European system of Govern- 
ment entrusted largely to non-European hands; what is 
called: a subject country, though I dislike the phrase, 
administered far less by the conquering power tlian by 
its own sons; and, beyond all, it testifies to a steady 
growth of loyalty and integrity on the one part, and 
of willing recognition of these virtues on the other, 
which is rich with hope for the future.” 

These tw^o quotations from a source certain- 
ly never very sympathetic towards India’s 
political ambitions ought to be sufficient to con- 
vince any fair-minded man that the minor 
officials of India against some of whom charges 
of corruption mjay justly be brought are certainly 
not, as a class, worse than minor officials in some 
of the free countries in the West. 

It was Lord Teignmouth, better known in 
India under the name of Sir John Shore who, 
promoted from the position of an ordinary 
servant of the East India Company to the 
Governor-Generalship in 1795, said in 1843 

“ that; tlicro never would be peculation in India is only 
saying that, it is not a desert, for whore men are, soino 
W{iy.s will be found ; but. there is as much virtue, princi- 
pl(», and active zc’al here as in any part of the worhli” 

--a truism which Ic our critics lay to their 
heart. 




y^RICULTURAL REORGANISATION IN INDU 
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Thib most important question of Indian 
agriculture is its reorganisation. It suffers from 
many defects, of whicli the most important are, 
first, the inefficiency of the cultivator; secondly, 
the lack of organisation of the holding into a 
farm or business unit ; and thirdly, the absence 
of any definite plan or object in the agricultural 
organisation of the country. Moreover, the 
retarded growth of modem industrialism w'hich 
has great influence upon the modernisation of 
agriculture, the unrestricted growth of popula- 
tion and the consequent pressure upon the land, 
and the absence of any policy for the improve- 
ment of rural life, which forms the background 
of all agricultural activities, arc also among 
the important causes of agricultural backward- 
ness in India. In order to become a successful 
business enterprise, and to contribute to the 
wealth and welfare of the cultivators as well 
as of the people as a whole, Indian agriculture 
must undergo a thorough reorganisation in the 
light of botli scientific and business principles. 

Achievement of Efficiency 

The first question of agricultural reorga- 
nisation is the development of industrial 
efficiency among the cultivating classes. Indus- 
trial efficiency is as essential in agriculture as in 
any other industry for its success. The ineffi- 
ciency of the cultivator is one of the main causes 
of agricultural backwardness in India. In a vast 
country like India, with the differences in soil 
fertility, climatic conditions, capital resources, 
and marketing facilities, agricultural systems and 
practices naturally vary widely from region to 
region — and, while it has achieved a fair degree 
of efficiency in some of them, it is indifferent and 
wasteful in others; taking the country as a 
whole, the efficiency of the Indian cultivater 
is very low. There are several factors which 
impede the growth of efficiency among Indian 
cultivators, such as (1) ill-health; (2) illiteracy; 
(3) ignorance; and (4) poverty. 

The first impediment to the achievement 
of efficiency by the cultivator is the deficiency 
in health and vigour, i.e., low vitality, as indi- 
cated by the fact that longevity of the population 
is on the average 26*91 years for men and 
26 '56 years for women in India, as compared 
with 58*74 years for men and 62*88 for women 


in England and Wales.^ This low vitality is due 
to several causes, such as insufficient nourish- 
ment and the lack of provision for rural health 
and sanitation and the prevalence of various 
epidemic and tropical diseases, as pointed out by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

“ Malaria slays its thousands/* says the Commission, 
‘'and lowers the economic efficiency of hundreds of 
thousands; plague and cholera sweep the country from 
time to time; hookworm, kala-azar and diseiises arising 
from diet deficiency insidiously reduce the labour power 
of the cultivating classes.’*® 

Secondly, practically all the cultivating 
classes are illiterate and are not in a positiim 
to take advantage of published information in 
enlightening themselves on farming or in keeping 
their fann accounts. The total literate popula- 
tion in 1931 was only 28 million, or 8 per cent 
and taking only persons of 5 years of age and 
above, t'his number would amount to 9*5 per 
cent. Very few cultivators arc among the 
literate people in rural India. 

“Illiteracy,” says the Royal Commission on 
.Agriculture, “ presents the most fonuidable single 
obstacle to rural development in the widest sense. The 
fact that, of the population of twenty years find over, 
nearly 90 per cent, cannot be reached directly by the 
printed word ereafe.s a bairicr between them and every 
branch of useful knowledge.”” 

Thirdly, another great impediment to the 
organisation of a farm is ignorance or the 
absence of the knowledge of scientific and busi- 
ness principles of modern agriculture. It is due 
largely to the lack of initiative on the part of 
the Government to bntig the results of research 
and experiments as well as improved farm 
practices within the reach of agricultural 
population. The Indian cultivator inherits along 
with his holding both the systems and practices 
of cultivation and follow them all through his 
life in the absence of knowledge of anything 
better. He lives most of his life on the spot 
where he is bom. Both illiteracy and immobility 
prevent him from getting any information from 
the outside world. He is thus quite ignorant of 
modem development in agricultural technique 

1. Statistical Year-Book of the League of Natimm, 
1938419, pp. 62-64. 

2. Report of the Royal Commimon on Agriculture 
in India, p; 482. 

3. Report of the Royal Commmion .on Agrifrulture 
in India, p. 6W. 
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and business principles. The results of research 
and experimental work recently undertaken by 
the Government 'have scarcely reached the 
agricultural masses. However good and benefi- 
cial the old systems and practices of cultivation 
might have been in oldcm times, they are almost 
obsolete in modern times, when both national 
and international economy, as -well as foreign 
competition require the application of scientific 
and business principles to agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Finally, the extreme poverty of the cultiva- 
tor, constant prc'ssure on the land, the lack of 
adequate means of securing a living and early 
marriage combine to for(;c the cultivator to 
grow food wherever he can atid under whatewor 
conditions, in order to maintain himself and his 
family. He has neither the training in modem 
agricullural |)iacl.ices and methods, nor the 
chance of underlaking any initiative^ in agrieiil- 
l.iiral enterprise for profit. He is thus compelled 
to confine himself to .subsistence farming. 

With education and training, general 

and technical, and provision for rural sanitation 
and lualth as well as security in laud tenure, 
and faeilil’u's for cnalit and marketing, there 
is no doubt that the Indian cultivator will be 
;d)le to achieve^ cfficicaicy and organise 'Ins hold- 
ing into a business enterprise. There is ample 
t'vidence for the development of a new and 
cfneirait t.yp(^ of cultivators in different parts of 
the country, (‘specially in the Punjab. Under 
favouriddc^ (jonditions thc^ Indian cultivator is 
(piite capfd:)I(* of acliieving cfficitaicy in his 
occnf)ation. Says Dr. Voelcker, tlie well-known 
Fifiglish (‘Xpert on agriculture : 

“ Al hfst, Ihc Tndiiiii ryot or cultivalor irf qiiiU? as 
jrood MS, and in soiru’ rospefrts the snporior of, the average 
British fanner, wliile at his worst it can imJy be paid 
Unit this stale is bi’ought .about hugely !)y an absence of 
facilities for i!ni)rc)venient wliich is probably unotpialled 
in any other country; and the ryot will struggle on 
patiently and unconiplainingly in the face of difficulties 
in a way that no one else would. . , The native, thouyi 
he may be slow in taking up im])rovement, will not 
hesitate to adopt it if he is convinced that it con- 
stitutes a better plan and one to his advantage.”^ 

AVliat is more significant is the pcjtential 
capacity of the Indian cultivator to adapt 
himself to a new environracmt and to respond 
quickly to a new agricultural technique, as 
indicated by the Indian immigrants on the 
Pacific Coast of North America, where several 
thousands of them were once engaged in 
agricultural and other occupations in California 
and British Columbia. They were employed in 
agriculture, both as independent farmers and 

4. Quoted by Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, 
Vol. Ill, p. 6. 
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farm labourers, and earned reputation as success- 
ful farmers and skilful wa)rkers. The testimonials 
of many American and Canadian employers, 
bankers and others show that Indian fanners, 
whether owners or labourers, were as good as, 
if not better than, American and Canadian 
farmers.^ 

OftiiANlSATlON OF THE FaUM 

The next question in agricultural reorganisa- 
tion is the development of tlu' holding into a 
bnsiiu'ss unit or farm. Like a factory or shop, 
the farm is a business enterprise, organiscul for 
the utilisation of land resources for profit, or 
mor(‘ pi‘op(?rly, incoTn(‘ over and above rent and 
interest, inasmuch as llu*. hulk of tlie Indian 
cultivators ari‘ ontreiiiTncmrs and labounirs at 
the same tinu', and are (’iigaged in subsistence 
rather than in (unnmeicial farming. The dc've- 
lopnaait of the holding into a farm or business 
enteri)rise n‘(piires favourabl(‘ social, ])olitical 
and e(‘onomical (miditions. 

The first question of farm re(>rganisMti(m is 
the increase in the size of the la^lding whicli is 
at pres(‘nt too small to become a profitable 
ImsifK'ss unit or farm. T1 k‘ smallness of the 
holding of the Indian cultivator is indicated by 
the fact that its avi/rage size in a(*reage is only 
2*4 as c()m})ared with 62 in England, 40 in 
D(‘nmark, 26 in ITolhind, 21*5 in G(‘rmany, 
20*25 in France and 14*5 in Belgium. Even in 
China and Japan, which are practically the 
countric's of small peasant farmers, the average 
.siz(‘ of the farm is 3*25 and 3 acres respect iv(dy.^ 
The small siz(‘ of the holding is not only a 
hindran(*e to the (lev(dopm(‘nt of an efficient 
syst(‘in of cultivation, but a cause of Indians 
weakness as a pioductive and (‘conoinic unit 
inasmu(‘h as over two-thirds of her active popula- 
tion are engaged in occuf)atinns wliieh offer 
tliem TK'ither the oi)portunit:y to put forth their 
best energy in production nor a sourc(^ of 
deepen t living. 

The small size of the holding raises a 
numlx'r of difficulties regarding (1) tlie applica- 
tion of modern science and teclinology to 
cultivation ; (2) the full utilisation of capital 
goods su(.?h as liv('stock and implements ; (3) the 
full em|)loyrnent of the cultivator’s energy anil 
intelligence; (4) the use of business ’principles 
in the purchase of agricultural products ; and 
(5) adequate orofit of incorrie over rent and 
interest from the farm for the maintenance of 
the cultivator and his family in a reasonable 

5. Author’s Hindustani Workers on the Padiic 
Coast, BcTliii, 1923, Chapter VI. 

6. International Journal of Economics, July, 1927. 
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standard of living including cultural and 
recreational facilities. 

There are two ways of increasing the size of 
the holding in India : First, tihe gradual appro- 
priation of the fallow land and cultivable waste 
for agriculture, which would add 137-6 million 
acres or 26-8 per cent of the total area to 213-5 
million acres or 41-5 per cent of the total now 
annually sown with crops. Such appropriation 
is of course costly and some parts may not be 
economically brought under cultivation. Bui 
with an adequate system (.)f irrigation and llie 
introduction of dry farming and other methods, 
a large part of the arable land now unutilised 
may be brought under cultivation; secondly, the 
withdrawal of a large part of poi>u!ation from 
agriculture to industry through the revival of 
cottage and village industries and arts and crafts 
as well as the extetision of organised industries, 
as will be discussed later on; and finally, the 
o}X‘-ration of small holdings on the co-operative 
basis, which is already in existence specially in 
the United Provinces, in order to remedy souu‘ 
of the defects of the small holding, though it 
may not help in tlie actual increase of a holding 
in size for an individual cultivator. 

The second |)roblem of farm reorganisation 
is the i^stablishment of equitable rcjlation between 
the cultivator and the landlord in many parts of 
the country. The present land system raises 
several difficulties in organising a farm. Out of 
a total of 103 million persons now actually em- 
ployed in agriculture, about one-tenth is absen- 
tee landlords and intermediaries, about one-third 
agricultural labourers, over one-third tenant 
cultivator*^ and less than one-third are land- 
owning cultivators. The tenants do not enjoy 
absolute security in the holding or permanent 
interest in farming, inasmuch as most of them 
are not immune from rack renting, illegal levy, 
and occasional eviction. 

A third problem is the unification of the 
farm with the homestead in most parts of the 
country, where horticulture, dairying and simi- 
lar other specialised cultivation may be develop- 
ed. The separation of the field from the home- 
stead is a great obstacle to the organisation of 
a farm. The efifects of this separation arc much 
more aggravated by the fragmentation of the 
holding. • The rural population in India 
lives in villages which are separated from 
one another by fields. Tire village system 
has its own advantages, social, political 
and economic, and was once necessary for pro- 
tection against wild animals and highway rob- 
bers, and it is still necessary in the inundated 
districts, such as Low^er Bengal, where only ele- 
vated lands can accommodate the cultivators. 


But it is not without its disadvantages as far as 
the organisation of the farm is concerned. The 
unification of the field and the homestead gives 
compactness to a holding for business organisa- 
tion, and facilitat(‘S the better titilisaliun ol‘ riu: 
land and make possible some system of cultiva- 
tion, sucli as, horticulture and poultry — the 
raising of which require constant care and 
watch. 

The creation of facilities for agricultural 
credit is still another problem of farm-organisa- 
tion. The lack of sulTieieiit capital, both fixed 
and circulating, is a great hindrance to farm 
organisation. Besides tluj holding and its 
iinin’oved land, the only expensivt'. capital is 
the livestock, generally a pair of bullocks or 
male bufTaloes, or one or two cows or cow- 
buffaloes, which are used for the brec^ding of 
working aninnds, and iiicidenlally io provide 
milk fur the hoiiS(‘liold or the hjcal market. Agri- 
culiural imydements are siini)le and primitive, 
consisting cliiefly of the ])l(uigh an<l a few other 
tools, the total cost of all of which would not 
amount to more tluui a h w rupees. The farm- 
yard manure is genei*ally used as fuel ralhei- 
than as an addition to soil fertility. Ills heavy 
indebtedness, which is often iTiherited from lii.' 
ancestors, also interferes with the cultivator'- 
ability to borrow fmther ea)>ital, either for 
perinaner)t iini)r()vement or for current ('X])enses. 

Of the in(‘.asures taken by the Oovernment 
for creating financial facilities for the cultiva- 
tors, tlie most important are, first, the d(‘velo]>- 
inent of co-operative soch'tios, wliich liavc not 
yet aelncved desired success and recpiire re- 
organisation; secondly, the State and mortgage 
credit which is still in thi‘ initial stage of deve- 
lopment; and finally, the regulation of the local 
credit of the village moiKylender, whicli is still 
the principal source of agricultural finance 
throughout the country. The recent mt'asures of 
the Provincial Governments for the scaling-down 
of the old debt, the control of exorbitant rate of 
interest and the regulation of credit transaction 
may be helpful, but the credit facilities for agri- 
culture depend, in final analysis, upon the sne- 
ces« of the cultivator as a busine^^sman. 

Finally, the enlargement of marketing faci- 
lities is also an important need for re-organising 
the holding into a farm. The lack of transport 
facilities from the village to the marketing cen- 
tre, tlie scarcity of commission agents, and the 
ignorance of market conditions and prices arc 
among the impediments to agricultural prosperi- 
ty, and it is only vepr recently that the import- 
ance of marketing in agricultural development 
has been realised and attempts made to create 
marketing facilities, but it will take a long time 
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before the benefit of such attempts can reach 
the fiji^ricultural masses. 

Rationalisation of Cultivation 

AVhat is still more important is the rationa- 
lisation of cultivation or the more economic 
utilisation of land, labour and caiiital in 
agricultural production. With the evolution of 
society and t'h(‘ progress of science, technology 
and business, th(T(‘ evolves in ('very ('poch a body 
of new technic, physical, inlelh'ctual and moral, 
the aiiplicatioii of wliicli to productivci processes, 
wlullu'r induslrial or agricultural, is a prime 
duty of all progressive countries. The rationa- 
lisation of cultivati(ni involves scweral processes, 
of which the most important are the following : 
(1) iiK'reasc of productivity, (2) commerciali- 
sation of agricullun' ; (3) regional distribution 
of cult ival ion ; (4) adaptation of agricnllural 
jU’oduction in national requirf'nu'iits ; and (5) 
cstahlisliuKUit of balance between agriciiliiire 
and iiidustry. 

'riu^ fn-st process in rationalisation is the 
incpf'ase in agricuilf ural ])rodnctivity. In spite 
of tli(' vasi amount of territory dewotod to ngri- 
cuKiire and of the iinnKaiso number of ('ultivators 
(‘iigagi'd in it. the total production is very low 
as indicalod l)y the fact (hat tlic per acre yield 
o-f India's :d;:plc (*r!-])s is only omvhalf, oiK'-lhird 
or on(‘-fnur(h of (hose in other countries. The 
iodal ])iorIue(‘ is tliereforc’ scarcely suflicic'nt for 
national rerjuin'inents. Tlicrc are several 
nif'thods of increasing agricultural productivity 
MKth as n) better irrigaiion and manure's and 
im|>l('nienis; (21 tlie (xtension of agi*i(*u1tnre 
to current fallow and cultivable waste; (3) 
infensificalioii of cultivation ])y growing more 
than one crop from, the same field ; (4) diversi- 
fication of cultivation by producing different 
crops from flie same field througli rotation ; 
(5) introduclioii of improved varieties of crop 
and liv(^s(ock; and (6) control of pests and 
diseases to wliich most of the crops anil livestocK 
arc subiceted — some of these measures have 
been already taken l)y both the Central and 
Provirnual GoveriiTnents. 'What is needed is a 
concentration and intensification of these 
activities. 

The second process in rationalisation is 
commercialisation or adaptation of production 
to the market rather than to the household or 
siibsislimce. IToivovor useful was tlie subsis- 
tence farming in the older days when life was 
‘dimple and wants were few, it is out of 
place in modern times when life has become 
complicatrc^d, and wants have multiplied and go 
much beyond the goods and services that could 
be produced on liie farm. Suc(b increase in 


wants is the result of a twofold process : first, 
the increasing necessity of man to adapt him- 
self to the changing physical and social 
environments ; and secondly, the rising desire 
in man himself for a fuller and richer self- 
(■‘xprc'ssion. Besides producing foodstuff and 
raw material for the household, a modern culti- 
vator must produce large quantities of crops 
and livestock for the market, in exchange of 
which Ik; can secure other necessaries of life 
including cultural and rc'creational facilities. 

Th(^ tliird process in rationalisation is regio- 
nal distribution of cultivation. Certain crops 
and livestock may bo producjcd in certain 
localities b('tter than in others owing to favou- 
rable soils and climates as well as to transport 
facilities for marketing. However advantageous 
mixed farming in genend principle* may be under 
cei-tain conditions, f‘,v(‘ry farmer must devote 
liiins(‘lf to the production of oiu' or two special 
cro])s as his principid produce and may add the 
])rodueiion of other crops as by-products for 
hons(']i'>ld consumption Pr for the supply of 
subsidiary occupation. Rc^gional distribution 
of cultivation not only offers suitable natural 
environment for crop production, but also 
facilitates the chances of vsuch benefits as large- 
scale production on the co*op(;rative basis, 
('onsolidation of holdings, security of capital 
with gi’eater ('ase and on clu'npcr tenns, 
('ni])loy]nent of better implements, purchase of 
agrieultural requisites and sale of agricultural 
products on a large scak\ grading, packing and 
transj)orting of products, encouragement to the 
growth of ereameries and kindred industries and 
even ('stablishnu'nt of its own tradc-rnark in a 
distant markc't. Moreover, the moral and 
intellectual effects of these co-o]:>prative activi- 
ties u|)OTi the cultivators themselvi's are by no 
nu'ans insignificant. 

TIk* next process in rationalisation is the 
adjustment of agricultural production to national 
needs both as regards domestic consumption and 
foreign trade. Such adjustment requires several 
processes of which the most important are the 
following : fl) proportional and regional distri- 
bution of different food crops, such as cc'Teals, 
pulses and oilseeds, so that thc'y may sufficiently 
supply the national requirements for carbo- 
hydrate, protein, fat, and vitamin as indicated by 
niitrition research ; (2) proportional and regional 
distribution of wool, fibre, and other raw 
material to meet the demand of national 
industries; and (3) sufficient supplies of both 
foodstuff and raw material, specially the latter, 
in which India has the best economic advantage 
for foreign export for the payment of interest 
on foreign investment as well as for other 
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commoditic38 of which she has absolute need. 
While the production of food crops should aim 
at the full supply of dietary elements, the 
productioti of crops for foreign market must be 
based on tlie advice of tli(? conimercial experts 
as far as i)roflt is concerned. Mon^over, any 
plan for agrieiiltura] [)roducUon must taki* to 
consideration that there might l)e one lean year 
in every th]*ee and every two years must roughly 
produce the neoc^ssaries for three years. 

Finally, I’ationalisation requires the esta- 
blishment of a balance between agriculture and 
indijsiry roughly dividing gainful activities or 
oecuf)atirMis under thesci two g(*neral headings. 
The prijiiary lu'eds of a eonununity are of course 
those for food, clothing and sludter in wliich 
arc employed all the producftive energies of a 
primi»ive p(^ople. Rut as so(‘icty cvolvc's, and 
wants multiply both in quantity and quality, 
the needs for goads and services other than tliose 
supi)li(‘d by agriculture becomes more and more 
important, leading to the development of 
iti(Iustry. Mojeover, the gradual mastery of 
man over natiu‘(‘, the progress in science, 
technology and busiiu'ss organisation make 
agriculture more and more efficient, and the 
pr()p(»rtion of pevrsons empIoy(‘d in agriculture 
tends to de(‘1inc. This lias be(‘n tlu' ease in the 
history of all the (‘ountries. Even between 1911 
and 1031, foi- insiHiiee, the percentage jiroportion 
of persons employed in agriculture’ as compared 
with th(' total gainfully occupied, d(‘clinc?d from 
55 to 45 in Italy, from 52 to 47 in Japan, from 
40 to 35 in I'rance’, from 31 to 29 in Oe’miany 
and 33 to 22 in the Unitc’d States." It must be 
observe’d tha,t I’educl.ion in number of persons 
employed in agriculture has in most cases been 
brought about without decrease in productivity, 
England is an exceptional country as it is very 
highly industrialised. But tlie efficiency of 
agrienlture is best seem in the case of the United 
States wliich not only cultivates vast territories 
and supplies tier own needs but also produce 
a great surplus for exportation with the help 
of only a little ovi'r one-fifth of her gainfully 
occupied population. 

A more’ or less reverse process has, however, 
taken f)lace in India. The peroontage proportion 
of persons employc’d in agriculture, as compared 
with the .total gainfully occupied, was 58 in 
1881, 01 in 1891, 06 in 1901, 73 in 1921, and 
70 in 1931.^ This gradual increase in number 

7. Compiled from Anmmr Stafitific, Paris, 1936, 
Divers Pays, pp. 243-45. the years for U. S. referred to 

1910 and 1930, for Japan 1920 and 1930 and for Germany 

1911 and 1933. 

8. Indmn Year Book; 1938-30 p, 406, The figure 
for 1031 referred to that ^iven by the Anmwr Statietir^, 


of persons employed in agriculture is due to 
several causes such as (1) the lack of develop- 
ment of efficiency in agricultural production, 
(2) tlic decline of village and cottage industries 
and arts and crafts in the face of competition 
of organised industry from abroad, and the 
tardiness in the growth of organised industry; 
and (3) the unrestricted growth of population 
beyond food suj^ply or occupatitinal opportunity. 

Whatever miglit have b(‘cn the (‘auscs, the 
)>reponclerance of population in agricultui'c as 
compared witli that in other industries has been 
r('sponsibl(' for the great national calamity, 
])()litical, social iind economic, from which India 
lias b('en sufTc’ring for generations as indicated 
by the following facts : (1) abject ])ov( rly of 
tlie people, of whicli there is no parallel in the 
world except perhaps that in China ; (2) 
wastage of tlie productive ( nergy of the people 
in unemployment, nndcr-employnient, and 
un-profitable occupations; and (3) the political 
and social backwardness of the masses who arc 
illiterate and ignorant and live nothing Init 
vegetative lives. 

The most important prolJem of India, aside 
from that of national healtli and education, is 
to ostablisli a balance lietween agriculture nn(i 
industry and to increase the volume of indus- 
trtal oceuiiation. AVhai would be the exact 
proportion of persons to bo emiilovi^d in agricul- 
ture and industry is a question which can no! 
he rendly answered. Leaving aside Germany 
and United States, both of which arc highly 
indust rialisc'd, France, in which agrienlture and 
indiistrv’' are more or less balanced, depends for 
the supply of her foodstuff and raw material 
upon a little over 1, and Italy and Japan upon 
less than ^ of the total gainfully occupied. The 
immediate aim of India should therefore be to 
reduce her productive population in agriculture 
to about 2 of the total gainfully occupied, i.e. 
77 million instead of 103 million as at present. 
In other words, India must find occupations for 
26 million additional population in industry 
including trade and transport. 

This rationalisation of cultivation pre- 
supposes the planning of agriculture, which is 
the part of economic organisation in most of 
the advanced countries. The introduction of 
the quota system for the control of surplus 
product of such commodities as cotton, sugar, tea, 
coffee and rubber, has facilitat'd the work of 
national planning for the production of other 
agricultural products. W'ith the improvement 
of statistical science and the possibility of 


and seems to be more correct than 66 given by Statisti- 
cal Abstract far British India, 1936; Table 17 and 18. 
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measuring national needs as well as national 
|)r()duction, it is possible to organise the produc- 
tive system in such a w’^ay as to realise the 
gr(‘atest result from the exploitation of the soil 
witli tlie least expenditure of labour and capital. 

Development of Industrialism 

The most important factor iix the reorganisa- 
tion of agriculture in modern times is the rise 
of industrialism. Industrialism has involved 
through the constant mastery of man over 
physical and social environments, as indicated by 
tlie progress in ti'chnology and organisation. 
Influstrialism is the backbone of modern 
so(aety and is an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the modern State. Moreover, the power 
of organising physical and social forces for 
productive' purposes is essential for the economic 
and political independence of a modern nation. 

The underlying principle of industrialism 
is the organisation of the economic activities in 
tlie liglit of progress in science, technology 
and business principles. The most essential 
features of hulustrialism are as follows: (1 ) 
M.p| dication of machiiK'iy and mechanical power 
If) ]>roductive processes ; (2) industrial enterprise 
on a large-scale and on a corporative basis; 
i;:J) production ff/r distant markf't and far alaaid 
of lime ; (1) minute division of labour, mutual 
co-opf'ration ior tlk‘ production of same com- 
modity, arul specialisation in an industrial 
ojHTation; t5) full utilisation of raw material 
and its various by-products, as wi'll as of cafiital, 
goods such as machinery and industrial plant ; 
and (0) economy in the purchase of raw material 
and the sale of finished products. 

Tlie most conspicuous (‘xamples of indus- 
trialism are of course th(‘ so-called heavy 
industries such as mining and metallurgy, power 
generating and supplying works, shipyards and 
motor factories, and ch(‘mical and engineering 
works as well as modern transport system such 
MS steamships, railways, motors and aoroi>lancs. 
But the effects of industrialism arc to be found 
in all branches of modern industry, such as arts 
and crafts, most of which have been successfully 
rcorganiscfl on the princifdes of modern techno- 
logy and business principles. Even the modern 
household has come und(*r tlie direct influence 
of industrialism inasmuch as all discoveries and 
inventions have been utilised to do household 
work as indicated by gas-stove, washing machi- 
nery, and vacuum-cleaner. 

The effects of industrialism are also great 
upon agriculture. First of all it has helped in 
the application to cultivation all the improved 
tools, implements and machinery as well as 
manures and fertilisers. Secondly, it has greatly 


extended the demand for agricultural products 
for distribution in the larger and wdder market ; 
thirdly, it has created many subsidiary occupa- 
tions in rural districts such as creameries, cotton 
ginneries, jute-presses, oil mills, rice mills and 
canning and conserving factories. Finally, the 
ai>plication of science, technology and business 
principles to agriculture added to its productivity 
and dignity, thus facilitating the undcaiaking 
of agriculture by intelligent and educated classes 
as an honourable and profitable occupation. 

The urbanisation of the countr}’'-sido is also 
an imporiant effect (d industrialism. Like a 
royal residence, trade-route or river-junction in 
anci(‘nt tinu'S, organised industry with its allied 
and (k'pendent biisinc'ss (‘nterpris(‘s is a great 
factor in the rise of the modern town even among 
the rural districts. Rome of the defects of the 
industrial town such as the slum with its insani- 
tary and over-crowded houses, cannot be 
minimised, but they are accidental ratber than 
inherent and can b(^ avoidcMl. In fact, with 
city-planning scheme and municipal organisation, 
a modern town whether industrial or otherwise, 
offiTs much better conditions of health and 
sanilation than most of the old villages, specially 
in India. The most important function of the 
town is to serve' as industrial, political and 
cultural centre to the rural district inasmuch 
as it offers transjxirting, banking and marketing 
facilifi(‘s for agricultural products, and provides 
school, lil)rary, hospital and n'creation to the 
siirKiundiiig villages and tlius brings the amen- 
ities of modern lib* (‘ven to the out-of-the-way 
country-place, and mak(‘S the rural community 
a part of general national organisation. 

No countiy is in a gn'ater need of industri- 
alisation than India. Although organised 
industry made its appearance in India about the 
middle of the last century, it has made but little 
progi('Ss as indicated by the fact that no more 
than 17-5 per cent of her gainfully occupied 
persons are employed in industiy including trade 
and transport as compared with 40 per cent in 
Japan, 41 per cent in Italy, 52 per cent in France 
and 75 per cent in England and Wales.® The 
social, political and economic backwardness 
of India is directly the consequence of her re- 
tarded growth in industrialism. It is ihrough 
industrialism that India can, first, incrc'ase the 
volume of industrial occupation, thus decreasing 
the pressure on the land, and providing for sub- 
sidiary occupation to agriculture; secondly, 
help in the application of discoveries and in- 

9. Adapted from Annnarie StatiHique, Paris, 1936. 
Divers Pays pp. 243-45; Statistical Abstract for British 
India, 1935, Tables Nos. 17 and 18. 
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venlions and business principles to agriculture 
thus increrising the produ(;iivity of agriculture 
and creating greater demand for its producis 
for a wider market; and finally, eneraise the 
rural population sU^eped in century-old ignor- 
ance anfl inertia into the activities of modern 
life. 

CoNTOOb or: PopiTL,\noN Growth 

Closely connected with rationalisalion and 
industrialism is (he question of controlling 
po|)ulution growih in order to bring a])out an 
adjustment between population and occupation 
as required by any planning for national (’co- 
nomy. The Malthusian theory tbat i)opula- 
tion tends to inju'euse faster than food supply, 
still liolds good in general, inspit(* of (be frou 
that birth-rate has tended to decline in the 
advane(‘d eountries. The fimdainental caines 
of this decline in birth-rate are gradual indus- 
trialisation and urbanisation , rising standard 
of lining ami incieasing struggle for a comfort- 
able life, devt‘lopTn(‘nt of individuality among 
W'ouien, growing d(‘sire for voluntary and 
intelligent ])ai‘entliood and increasing disstanina- 
tif»n of kn()wl(‘(lge of birth-control Irclinique. 

India has lung been faced with the ]n-ol>U‘m 
of over-]) 0 ])ulati()n. In the fifty years from I8SI 
to 1931, the ])of)u]ation of India, including 
Burma, increased from 254 million to 353 million, 
showing an increase of 99 million or 39 ix^r centd’’ 
Even in the last decade, tin; population of India 
increased by lO-G pr/r cent, and it is estimatcal 
that during the p('riod 1939-41 this increase 
would amount to 11 per cent, and raise the 
total population juobah’y to 4fK) million by 
1941.^“ In any rational planning of the ect)- 
nomic life of India, the (picstioii ef the regula- 
tion of birth-rate must tlierc'fore he taken into 
serious consideration. 

What is the exliait of ov('r-]M)pulation in 
India is hard to estimate for the lack of sufficient 
data. Tile o])timum population of a country dot's 
not depend upon the absolute necessaries of life, 
but upon the cultural ideal of the ])eople as 
determined by natural resources and industrial 
elficicncy. Owing to the increasing facilities of 
communication and const ant eoutact among 
different ])(' 0 [)les, llu're is a growing tendency, 
except for the limitation by the local conditions, 
towards the common standard of living in almost 
all advanced countries. 

10. (Jciisus a I India, 1931, Vol. I, Part 1, 

11. The population increased by 1*5 per cent, in 

1872-81. 9*6 in 1881-91, 1*4 per cent, in 1891-1901, 6-4 
per eent, in 1901-:11, arid 1*2 per cent, in 1911-21. ‘ 

12. Annual Report of the Public Health Com- 
tnkshner with the Government of India, 1936, Vol. I, p. 4. 


In his paper on Population and Food 
Supply in India ” in the World Population 
Congress at Geneva in 1927 as well as on 
Problems of India's Over-l^opulation ” in the 
International Congress for Studies on Population 
in Rome m 1932,^^ the present writer showed 
that tlie per capita food sui)ply, as indicated by 
tiic yield of principal crops, was only 0*83 
million calories in 1921 and 0*75 million calorics 
in 1931 MS against one million calories recjuired 
by the human body,^'' thus showing the extent 
of over-population to be 17 and 25 per cent 
n^spectively. Sncli estimation is bowT'vcr defec- 
tive' in view of the fact that it does not take 
into account milk, meat, fish, eggs, Vv^getablcs, 
fruits and similar other foothtufis wiiicie form 
a large i)art of the dietary of th.o people.'^*"'* 
The average area of land ncedc’d liy person 
fur a decent living is still another basis of esti- 
mating the extent of over- population. But 
since the productivity of land depends ni)on the 
fertility of the soil, the facilitic's for irrigation 
and manuring, the (juality of crop jind live stock, 
and intensity nf cultivation, the size of the hold- 
ing cannot be llie absolute criterion of ('stimating 
over-population. Tlie actual size of the fann 
per person in im])i)i‘tant countries may nevcTtlu'- 
ies.< be hc'lpfnl. The average acreage [)cr person 
for fofKl-sup)>ly including wool, fibre and other 
raw material is 2*0 in the Unitc'd States, 2*5 
in file United Kingdom, 2-3 in France, 1*8 in 
Denmark and 1'3 in Germany. H(nv mn<*.h 
land would he required by a pc'rson in India, 
wdurc', due to climatic conditions, one recpiires 
less food, clotliing and shelter tlian in Northern 
eo'Unti’ies, is a qik^stion wliicli cannot be answer- 
ed readily and may only be arbitrarily fixed at 
sueli a figure as one aen; per person. ()n this 
basis, tlie optimum population in India may be 
said to be the, same as nuinl>er of aci’cs actually 
sowm wdtli crops, ?>., 214 million instead of 
339 million (('xcluding Burma) as in 1931. In 
otln'i* words, the extent of IrKlia's ov('r popula- 
fioii would amount to 125 million or owr i>ne- 
third. 


13. Proccf'dinqs of the World. Population Con- 
ference, London 1927; Proceedings of the hiternnticmfd 
CoTigrcss for Studies on Poimlntioyr, Romo, 1933, Vol. IX. 

14. Tho Food (War) Comrnittc^e of the Royal 
Sooicty adopted tho) figures of 2,618 calories as represent- 
ing tlie iiiininial daily energy required by unit of 
Tiopulatlon, or 955,570 calories, or roughly 1 million 
cjilories, a year. 

15. The osliraato of Sir John Russell, suffers from 
.similar defects, such as the vagueness of the data, in- 
clusion of oil-seeds, some of which are not iiscd as food, 
exclusion of foodstuffs other than food-grains, etc. 

16. The German figure is good only if the law is 
devoted to the production of potatoes and pigs. 
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Whatever may be the extent, the fact of 
India’s over-population cannot be denied. This 
over-population is partly due to the inability or 
inefficiency of Indians productive power to keep 
j)ace with population p;row(h and pariiy lo 
the lack of conscious control of birth-rate 
which iwS found to be the case among almost all 
classes of ix^ople in advanced countries. The 
decline of arts and crafts in the face of competi- 
tion of organised industiy from abroad and the* 
retarded growth of industrialism within tlui 
country are still among the important; causes of 
over-population. Among the outstanding effects 
of over-population in India must be mentioned 
famine, epidemics, under-employment, and abject 
poverty among the masses of flic Indian p(' 0 ]>lo. 

The problem of India’s over-])oi)ulation 
requires therefore urgent solution in any seheine 
or plan of national eeonomy. AVliat is actually 
needed is the (lovelopinent of the policy of 
what is known as “adaidative fecundity,” 
adjustment of population growth to tin' social 
needs, encouraging i)opulation growth in cas;* 
of iind(n'-p(>pulation and discouraging in case 
of ()ver-])opulation, as deienniiK'd by the 
provision of food-siipi)Iy or occupational 
opportunities. 

The solution of India’s over-po]ml:i(ion 
involves a two-folds process, namely : fu’st. 
the increase of national ])n)ductivity by the 
int('nsification and diversification of agricul- 
ture and the appropriation of curnait fallows 
and cultivable wastes ; secondly, the control of 
poiRilation growth by tlu‘ reduction of birth- 
rate over (leath-rate, whieii may however be 
opposed by the public as racial suicide,” 
secondly, by the emigration of surplus population 
which is however, palliative and impracticable 
as no nation would accept India’s sur])lus 
population amounting to about 3- million a 
year, and thirdly, by establishing an equilibrium 
between birth and (leath rates through conscious 
control of birth or voluntary parcnlhood. 

The control of population growth lais aiso 
objects other than mere check on IIk' numbers. 
It h(;Ips in the improvement of the race 
inasmuch as persons suffering from congenital 
defects and diseases such as imbecility, insanity 
and epilepsy, may be prevented from taking 
part in the reproduction of future generations 
either by segregation or by sterilisation. 
Responsible and self-conscious parents suffer- 
ing from some transmissible defects, but 
perfectly normal otherwise, may also volun- 
tarily abstain from bringing children into tlie 
world with tainted heredity. Moreover, 
voluntary parenthood is a great help to the 
development of individuality, specially among 


W'omen wiio W'Ould like to combine intellectual 
career with family life, and is thus an important 
factor in the moral and intellectual development 
of the wiiole nation. 

R UILM. IlWJONSTUi; CTION 

The last, but not the least, important 
question of agiicultural reorganisaliou is rural 
reconstruction wiiich forms the inuuediate 
background of all agricultural activities. 
Tlie movement for rural recojislj'uclion lias 
rec(‘!»tly been gaining grouiid in most of the 
provinces. Although aiming at a larger aspect 
of life, such as sanitation, ediicaiion, industry 
and government in tlio village, rural reconstruc- 
tion has great influence on agricultural 
improvement iiiasmueh as it brings about a 
new' spirit among the poj>ulation, broadens their 
social oudook, iie]i>s them in tlie acliievemcnt 
of seji-cf)nfi(lencc, eiilarg(*s the sphere of their 
Si‘li-( xpression and inspires them to imiirove 
their agneultural activities. 

liKliyidual effta'ts have long bec'ii conccn- 
trat('(I for rural iinprov(^ment in certain 
local iti(‘s, sneh as SaiitiiH*k(‘tan in Rengal, and 
(Rirgaon in the J^injab, but the origin of the 
in()V(‘inent for rural reconstruction by the 
Cioveniinent took |)laco only in 1929, when a 
sjieeial eainpaign was s(ai*t(*(l in the ('entral 
Provinces for tin* con(‘enlra{ion of the ('fforta 
of all ])ei)ar(inents, agricultural, medical and 
ediicalional, for villager uplift. A similar 
nu»v('nK‘nt w’as also startcMl in Rombay aud 
w'as lollowed by a more intensive^ campaign in 
1933. Aloreover, although n ]>rovincial subject, 
rural reconstrucl ion has i-eceived the full 
supj)ort of tli(* C’entral ( Jovernmciit, which 
grant:(‘d, in 1934-35, a sum of one? crore of 
rupees, includnig Rs. 1() or 15 lakhs for the 
(a)-()po]’ative movement, to tlu; Pi'ovincial 
Governments for promoting schemes of ‘ rural, 
dev'elopmont, which they w’ere not economically 
strong enough to carry on.^’^ 

An active^ j^art in village roconstnictioii 
has n‘cenlly been undertaken by most of the 
Provincial Governments. With a view to 
rebuilding the social, cultural and economic 
life ()f the village, rural development boards, 
national welfare units and similar other orga- 
iiisations have been set up by the Governments 
of Madras, tjie United Provinces, the Central 
I rovinces, Bihar and Bengal. Moreover, the 
co-operative societies nnwement has long been 
interested in rural reconsti'uction and has 
inaugurated, besides agricultural credit societies 
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referred to above, liumber of non-credit 
agricultural societies for the purp(3se of produc- 
tion, purchase, sale, insurance, stock-breeding, 
seed inii)rovement, etc., the number of which 
was 5,150 in 1935-36. Wliat is more to the 
point is the organisation of co-operative societies 
registered under the Act for rural reconstruc- 
tion, some of w^liich are known as hettcT living 
societies,'^ the Punjab alone having 300 such 
societies in 1936-37.^® 

The value of all these activities for rural 
improvement, whether by private individuals, 
welfare associations or co-operative societies, 
cannot be minimised. All are helpful to the 
reconstruction of the village, which has long 
lost its initiative and inspiration in the social, 
political and economic improveunent of the niral 
population. But what is needed above all is 
the reorganisation of the village providing for, 
first, health and sanitation ineliiding the 
supply of pme water, physicians, medicines and 
hospitals ; secondly, education and training 
including free compulsoiy (elementary education 
and practical experience in agricultural and 

18. [nd'um Year Book 1938-39, j) 414, 


industrial art ; thirdly, revival of arts and 
crafts as well as village and rural industries in 
the light of modem technology and business 
principles and the establishment of small-scale 
industries in the rural districts such as 
cotton ginning and canning and preserving 
of fruits, vegetables and other food-stuffs; 
fourthly, reorganisation of the pavchyat or 
local self-government including adult suffrage 
for the election of the members of the district 
boards and provincial legislatun's; and finally, 
cultural and recreational facilities including 
lectures, debates, exhibitions, sports, theaters 
and cinemas. The reconstruction of the social, 
political and economic life of the village alone 
can d(welop a new tyf)e of edueded and 
trained cultivators, who can not only apply 
scientific and business principles to agriculture, 
l)ut also take an a(dive part in moulding 
different institutions determining both prcKjiic- 
tive processv‘s and distributive systems. In 
brief, it is thc^ growth of the intidligent, 
('nter|>rising and creative personality among 
the rural population on which dejxnd the moral 
and material welfare of tlie agrieiiliiiral massc's 
and th(‘ progri'ss and prosperity of the whoh- 
nation. 


INDICTMENT 

Iiitoxieaited with the wine of bhuKl 
they spr(‘ad dtwastation far and wide. 

Pity them, the inhuman machines : 

Ihcy an* only the blind t(3ols of Death. 

But, there arc^ those others 
-cruel by calculation — 
wlio tear the vitals of humanity 
in malicious frenzy : 
and, they are termed men : 

Alas for man, Jdas for his braztn tongue, 

when his words suffice not 

to utter the emphatic indictment 

of hate and horror 

of counterfeits that are called men. 

I ask of tile god of time yet again : 

When will the end come 
of the masked brute ? 

Will it come 

with the awful stillness, 

when the last things have crumbled d(3wn 

and the funeral fire has nought left to burn ? 

Rabindranath Tagore 
in The Viava^Bharati Quarterly. 



PINE ARTS IN THE DOON SCHOOl 

By RAMENDRA NATH CHAKRAVORTY 


It is always instructive and interesting to study 
I’he methods of a famous school at close quarters. 
.1 was grateful therefore when I received an in- 
vitation to visit the T)oon Public School at 
Dehra Dun some time ago. 

The invitation came from Mr. Foot, the 
Headmaster, wlicse accjiiaimaiK^e I hud made 
during my stay in England, when Mr. an<l Mrs. 
Foot had visited my Art Exihibition at Mr. 
Elmhurst’s School at Darlington. I was very 
glad to get a chance of meeting them again. 
But tlicp was one point in Ins letter not exactly 
to my liking. He wantc'd me to deliver a lecture 
about Art, An invitation of this sort, while high- 
ly flattering, always scares me, because 1 am a 
speaker neither by ju'ofession, nor by inclination. 
But as I li^arnt later on, the lecture portion was 
to be more or hsH of an informal and intimate 
nature. A\'luit the School authorities vranted 



Stone carving 


was not a learned discourse from an Art critic, 
but an unassuming talk from a man who him- 
self is an Artist. This naturally reassured me. 

Mr. Sudhir Khastgir, tlie head of the Art 
Department, was entrusted with the job of seeing 

9Hi 


everything through. He had organised an exhi- 
bition of my works, which came as a prelude to 
my talk, to enable the listeners to gather some- 



Proparing Plaster mould? 

thing about the works of ilic juaii whom they 
w^ould have to endnr(‘ for the best part of an 
hour. I liopcMl they would l)e nice about it, but 
it caiiK^ as a mild sur|:)risc to st‘e them acaially 
taking more iideresl in wdiat T said than a grown- 
iq) would hav(' done; and not one of the boys 
vs^as ])ast his teens. 

The atmosphere, of the School and its sur- 
roundings is tranquil, as it should be. The 



Entrance of the Art School gallery 

calm, green fields, the blue hills of distant 
iMussourie, a clear sky, all these combine to make 
the place an ideal site for a public school. 
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Students’ works in stone 


From early morning I could see boys of various 
ages, all boyishly eager to help with the hanging 
of pictures for tlu; Exhibition. Their curiosity 
was unbounded and they flung (lueslions at me 
right and left. I was glad U) answer them all. 

The School hours start from early morning. 
Even before sunrise, a number of boys entered 
the Art Sdhool, took out sketching materials 
from their lockers and started work immediate- 
ly. They were all very young, the oldest being 
about si:rteen. They painted various subjects — 
mountain streams, hills, the blue sea. Thcire 
were budding sculptors, chipping off fragments 
from a stoneblock witli chisel and hammer. 
Others were engaged in less artistic, but none 
tjlie less useful, crafts, such as bcKik-binding and 
leather work. Batch after batch of pupils 
cfnterod the classroom at intervals and worked 
on enthusiastically for an hour or so. Mr. 
Khastgir, the master-in-charge, guided his 
phpils with great care. I envied him a little at 
the easy manner with which he mingled with 
his pupils, winch helps him to keep so young in 
spirit, almost as young as the youngest of the 
boys. 

It was a sort of never never land of the story 
books, where work is play, and play work, where' 


half the time you do not know you are working 
at all. At least the boys apparently did not: 
for young children are not expected to possess 
one quarter as niudh passinn for work as for 
play. But here they seemed to work while they 
played, and what is the bigg(?st thing of all, 
liked it. Small boys appeared interested in 
pottery. An old and wrinkled local potter was 
making earthen vessels on the wheel, tuid it was 
quite fascinating to see a shapeless lump of 
clay gradually taking form into exquisite little 
vessels. The boys were emulating him at other 
wheels, and quite a number of them seemed to 
be very nearly expert at this sort of thing. The 
case was different with Mr. Foot, the Head- 
master. Obviously he had more enthusiasm than 
he had skill. The lumps of clay whicli were so 
submissive in the hands of the aged potter and 
the small boys, refused to stand such handling 
from the Head, and splashed him with mud. Un- 
deterred, he worked on, and at long last was 
rewarded with a beautiful vessel, but so thin 
that it crumbled to its original clay at a mere 
touch; A helping hand came, a young boy of 
thirteen or so, and showed him how to do it. I 
think the Headmaster was grateful. 

I saw a few large figures made by Mr. 
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Works of the students of the Art school 


Kluistgir with occasional lielp from his pupils. 
On all siiles t)f tlu^ Art#cluK)l arc large reliefs in 
mruait. In acldititin to the Art School, the walls 
of the asseinhly hall, the laboratory, and the 
dining liall, are eovei’ed- witli irescoes which the 
l)oys Uieniselves had jiainttKl under Mr. 
Khastgir’s guidance. Care has b(‘en taken to 
si^e that subjects chosen for tlie frescoes tally 
with the pi(‘ces they decorated. I remember 
seeing in the Science Laboratory, various 
scientific subject illustrated in a beautiful and 
simple style. 

Mr. Khastgir is the Head of the Art Society 
and does his utmost to insjnn* the boys to a 
true artistic* vision. Those of the boys who have 
a. deeided inclination towards 'Art are enrolled 
as ineinhcrs. Exhibitions are organised, and 
skricliiiig tours held. Quite often they hold 
discussions about art. This is indeed a splendid 
way to make young boys interested in the art of 
the eountr>\ In this, the School has a decided 
similarity ’to its English prototype, the Eton 
College ; it is perhaps significant that the present 
Headmaster Mr. Foot was formerly a master 
at Eton, which Mr. Khastgir and myself had 
the privilege of visiting together once. It will, 
of course, serve no useful purpose to draw a 
comparison between the two schools. But this 
much can safely be said that the method of 


‘teaching Art at both the schools is highly 
satisfactory. In India, till lately, no importance 
was attached in any of its numerous schools to Art 
teaching, with the excei>iioii of Batitiniketan. It 
is gratifying to note that at least two schools, 
run in thi'^ same way c.s the Public school under 
discussion, have recently tliought it fit to intro- 
duce Art in tin* school curriculum. The deve- 
lopment of tile artistic faculties of a young child 
is much too imjiortant to be treated with scant 
attention. AVe cannot, of course, all be artists; 
but unless most of us can develop an artistic 
sense, the society will be the poorer. It is 
(‘ssential that some sort of craft is learnt along 
with the usual education from the very child- 
hood. , . 

I may add that I have a horror of mere 
bookish knowledge that enables the man of 
average inttdligence to glean some undigested 
data from foreign treatises, and use them in 
writing long and and boring articles, which go 
by the name of art criticism. Divorcied from a 
real love of Art, these synthetic critics do more 
harm than good. But we stare at these learned 
critics with awe and swallow whatever nonsense 
they have to tell us. The result is that iJhe little 
chance we have for a development of artistic 
sense, vanish to make room for foolishness and 
snobbery. 




Book-biiidinii; class 

there. Wc are iinplea^^antly eonseious of ihe 
roles the rich man's son is expected to play in 
the society in the wider sense. Tlie standard of 
living they get used to is an insuperable bar in 
their way of making themselves useful to the 
society at large, a society of ]K)or, ignorant, and 
half-fed people. But the authorities of this 


A portrait by G. Jilani (ape 14) 

street as a human being just like themselves: 
and when this idea replaces the long-rooted 
notions of social superiority in the very child- 
hood, one ean ho})efully i‘xpect them to develop 
into good cilizems, altogether a better i)roduct 
than the average aristocrat in education, heart 
and mannt'Ts. 












YUGO-SLAVIA 


By KEDAIINATII C’HATTEH.Jl, (London) 


i’HE history ol \ugo-Slavia starts after the and they boili use the Cyrillic script, but the 
union of southern Slavs with the Groats and tlie southern portion of post-Balkan war Serbia 
Slovenes oi the north, norih-west and nortli-east. contained large numbers of Mahomodans 
This union took place after the last great war notably in Meecdonia. Bosnia and Herae- 
Miid into it w(’re brought in 


seven areas inhabited by ditfei’- 
(!nt i>eoples with widely variant 
standards of culture, religious 
faiili and ways of life. These 
seven were (J) Serbia, as she 
became after the treaty of 
Buchaiest in 1913, (2) Monte- 
negro of 1912, (3) Bosnia and 
Ilerzegovina, (4) Ualmatia, 
less the port of Zara and the 
island of Lagosta aiul I’elagosa 
which three were gi^•en to 
Italy, (5) Cnmtia-Slavonia, 
leas Fiume pirated by Italy, 
((>) Slovenia and (7) the Duchy 
or Voivodina. Of these the first 
two were free Kingdoms before 
1914 of w'hom Serbia had at- 
lained to twice its former area 



and one and half time its popu- 
lation as a nvsult of her ‘'dri:itic jiorl of Kotor. Herzegovina 


concpiests in the Balkans wars 




govina formed jiarts of the 
Austrian F]mi>ire. from 1878 and 
Moslems form a considerable 
part of th(^ population, special- 
ly in Bosnia. Dalmatia was an 
Au.strian province, most of its 
[xaples arc Catholics and the 
scrijit used is Roman. Croatia 
and Slovenia formed t>arts of 
Hungary although the Croats 
always i>reserved their distinc- 
ti\’encss. These are also Catho- 
lics and users of the Roman 
seripl. The Slovene States had 
no separate existence after the 
Middle ages, but such parts of 
I'lie Austrian Empire as 
contained large numbers of 
Slovene peoples, were cut out 
of it and attached to Yugo- 
slavia. The Slovenes are 


Kotor bay near Cettinje higlily westernised and Catho- 

lics. Finally, the Duchy of 

of 1912-13. Serbians and the Montenegrins are Voivodina. This was a purely post-war 
southern Slavs of tlie orthddox Christian faith creation, as this area is inhabited by a hetero- 
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Kcneoua mass of peoples, Oc'rintin, Mag>"tir, 
Rumanian and Serb, scattered over a tract of 
land t'hat had never had any se];)arate entity as 
a state or principality prior to its creation as a 
Yugo-Slavian province. 

Yugo-Slavia, with an area of 96,000 sq. miles 
and a population of 14,000,000 is a Y>ost-war 
creation of the victors of the gi*eat war. Its 
boundaries are (Jermany and 
Austria to the north, Italy, 

Albania and the Adriatic sea to 
the WTst, Oreece to the south, 

Rumania and Bulgaria to the 
east and Hungary to the north- 
east. No state of this magni- 
tude ever existed within these 
boundaries prior to the forma- 
tion of Yugo-Slavia and 
therefore it cannot be said lhat 
that states has any history. The 
Allies created it after the great 
W'ar — and then ignored its exis- 
tence for about ('ighteen years 
or so. The Serlnans, who form 
about 35% of the i>opulation, 
were put in charge of a great 
Kingdom, ^ surrounded on all 
sides by fand-hungiy^ turbulent 
nations, formed out of very un- 
even and heterogeneous cle 
ments, and left to get on as best 
\as they coul;d without any aid or helpful 
suggestion. The present tragedy is the con- 
sequence. For it is inconceivable that Yugo- 
slavia would have gone down in this short 


space of time if it had had any 
organisation in its army back- 
ed with a minimum of modern 
equipment. For, although Yugo- 
slavia has no history, tlie Serbs 
and the southern Slavs have, 
and it is the history of a free- 
dom-loving, warlike people, 
wdio have struggled for centuries 
i-ogether against vastly sii])('rior 
forceps for the aitainmciit of in- 
d('})endence. No defeat has 
crushed tlujii and nothing has 
daimied them, in waging war, 
the Serb has never, before this 
present catastrophe, bowed down 
before superior might. And for 
all we know the present phase 
!V)ay well be a Itunporaiy' one. 

In the se\'ent]i c(‘niury of 
(he (’hristian era the tribes 
that form(‘d vhe southern Slavs 
start(‘d moving from the Black 
Sea in a westerly direction along the left 
bank of (he Danube. They finally s(‘ttled 
down in (he north-western r(‘gi()n of the 
Balkans, wIuto the Emi)eror Heraclius permit- 
ted (’hem to have feudal rights of tenure, 
after a treaty had been made. At that period 
eac'h tribe or “ Zhupa was a separate entily 
with a headman or Zhuj)an at the head. 


Inter-tribal warfare was constant and even in- 
side the tilbe there was conflict, plot and counter- 
plot in the family of the “ Zhupan.’^ The ortho- 
dox and tihe Catholic powers, Byzantium, Venice 
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and Hungary were also trying 
to get control of these fierce 
warlike tribesmen as they pro- 
vided magnificent flighting 
material for their armies. 

Zhupan Visheslav was the 
first Serbian chief who be- 
came overlord of all the tribes 
and it was his great grandson 
Vlastiinir who first organised 
them into a solid body against 
aggression from outside. Short- 
ly aft(n*\vards tho Serbs acceiited 
( /hristianity of tlio orthodox 
e'lnireh as their faith and ac- 
knowh^dged the suzerainty of 
Byzantium. Then followed 
five centuries of ceaseless war- 
fare ' amongst the Greeks, 

Bulgars and the Serbs. With 

the coming of the Turks tlu^re Tht 

was an attempt in 1374 A.D. 

by Lazar Ilrehelyano vit ch , 

Ih’incc of the Serbs, to organise a Christ ian league 
against the Turkish invaders. In eons(Mi|uence 
of this attenifit Sultan Murad attacked tlu' Serbs, 
and in the historic battle of Kossovo — 15tli .lune, 
1389 — defeated th(*m. The flower of the Serbian 


■ 





. The Adriatic port of Sibenik 

r 

army fell on the battlefield with Prince Lazar 
and the Turks lost Sultan Murad with a great 
many nobles and warriors. Then followed four 
cenWies of bitter subjection under the Turks, 
but times without number, the Serb joined any 
standard that was raised against fJhe Sultan — 


Iron-gtites ship canal on the Danube 


and was made to pay in blood and tortured pain 
for his undying courage. 

In 1804, after such a rising, the Turkish 
Janissavi(‘s perpetrated a . series of iiarticularly 
horrible butcheries of the Serbian leaders. This 
led Petrovic Karageorge, an 
ex-Sergc*ant of the Austrian 
aimy to start a fierce revolt. 
Russian aid being forthcoming 
he succeeded for a time but 
Napol(M)n^s invasion of Russia 
in 1812 put an end to Russian 
help and with it to Karageorge’s 
nvvolt. Karageorge was put to 
flight and then followed a most 
inhuman slaughter of the Serb 
warriors by the Ttirks. The 
Sultan having beheaded and 
impaled to death one batdi of 
200 Serbian warriors and nobles 
in 1815, a desperate revolt start- 
ed again under Milas Obreno- 
vitch. Milas, having fought well 
and having had Karageorge 
murdered to pla(»ate the Sultan, 
was acknowledg(*d as Prince of 
the Serbs by the SuJtan. But 
the Serbian people split over the 
murder of Karageorge and a 
bitter feud started between the followers of 
Karageorge and Obrenovitch, which has come 
down to the present day. The Obrenovitches 
were driven out in 1843 but they regained 
the throne in 1858. Milas was succeeded 
by his son Michael in 1860. Michael 
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obtained the help of France and England 
in loosening the chains of the Turkish Empire 
but was murdered by a Karageorge partisan in 
1868 before his plans for an independent King- 
dom could mature. After this the Balkans 
became the pla 3 d.hing of European power politics 
and vast areas were cut and parcelled out 
at the will of tlie Russian or the Austrian 
Emperor. 

In 1882, Serbia was declared to be an inde- 
pendent Kingdom but there was a great deal of 
internal strife and disorder due to the Kara- 
george-Obrenovitch vendetta. The climax came 
with the brutal murder of the last Obrenoviteh 
King Alexander and 'his Queen Draga, whose 
body was defiled after the murder. After litis 
there was peace till 1912. 

In 1912, the first Balkan war started and 
the defeat(?d Turks were obliged to sue for 
I>eaoe by the befi;inriing of May, 1913. Over the 
spoils of victory started th(‘ second war, this 
time against the Bulgars, and out of these two 
struggle's a Serbia emerged vei-y much enlargt^d 
and powerful. 1914, saw the \)iit break of the 
great war which started between Serbia and 
Austria-Hungary. The Serbians fought magni- 
ficently for about fifteen months against a 
superior force, but wer(‘ beaten and tlieir army 
w^as driven out by the Clevmau army ujid(‘r 
General Mack(mson in October, 1915. They had 
fouglht alone with tli(.‘ traditional courage and 
tenacity of their race. As a rc'ward of their 
prowess the Yugo-Slavian Kingdom was formed 
and given to them. If contac^t liad been main- 
tained between them ami the Allied powers since 
that time, the history of the jiresent w'ar might 
have been conducted along a difl'ereut channel. 

A strong, united and well -organised Yugo- 


slavia would have meant a formidable barrier 
to the “ Drang nadh Osten ” schemes of the axis. 
It was w^ell-known to all students of Europeati 
power-politics that sooner or later Greatei 
Germany would seek an outlet on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. There were but three direct route?, 
firstly by the river Danube and then the Black 
Sea, secondly by rail to Salonika and the Aegean 
and the third by rail to Tagr(‘b and then on to 
Finnic on the Adriatic. 

Now all three routes pass through Serbia, 
and therefore it should have bc'en plain to all 
the Allied statesmen that tlie doors and the locks 
have to be lookerl into in that (quarter, once the 
anschliiss became an accomiilislu d fact. But 
luahing was done apparently. 

Tlien again as to the arming of the Yugo- 
slav army, nothing was apparently done evci» 
after Czecho-Slovakia had been abs()rb(‘<i by 
Hitler. Yugo-Slavia got all her modern arma- 
ment — what little slie liad of it, for armies of 
today march on their chci|U(‘-l)Of)k pockets — 
from the Czechs, in exchange for iron ore, 
coi)])er ore, baiixiti^ and foodstuffs, (knnpany 
promoters of the Allied nations exploited tlic 
Yugo-Slav copj^cr mini's but did noti)ing in ex- 
change that would lead to ihe solidarity and the 
safejty of the people who owned the soil. No 
arms w(‘re su])|)li('(l to a possilile ally, and a 
valiant and true ally at that ! No tangible offer 
of mediation was |)ut forwai’d as between tlu' 
Croats and tlu‘ Soul hern Slavs, between whom 
there liad been an evi'r widening gulf since the 
murder of the Croat leader Raditeri and iwo of 
his companions by a Montenegrin member during 
a sitting of the Yugo-Slav Parliament on the 
20th of June 1928. What a tragic sequence of 
events it was and is ! ‘ 


YUGO-SLAVIA 



Dubrovnic, the cradle of the Southern Slav and Serb nationalian Moatar. Heriegbv^ 



The Central Square of the Exhibition of Mediterranean Arta and Crafto held at Tripoli in 1938 




Stnictures like these silhouetted against the desert skies of Libya, bespeak of the Arabic influence 


ON LIBYAN SANDS 

Bv MONINDRAMOHAN MOtJLTK, ».sc. pol. (Rome) 


The sands of Libya have been in turmoil sinee 
last winter. 

The Italian advance!, Marshal (Iraziani, 
the fateful flight of Marshal Balbo, the Army 
of the Nile, General Wavell, the western desert, 
have been as familiar with us for some time as 
the tingle of tea-cu|>s on the breakfast table. 
The British victory, the long trail of Italian 
prisoners, Ramgarh, Wavell’s triumph, Graziani’s 
disgrace are all still fresh in public memorj’. 

All was quiet a few days on the desert sands. 

The tide turns, the Germans (-ross the 
M<'dite! ranean under mysterious circumstances 
wiih, we are told, one thousand tanks that roar 
on the sun-scordlied plains, the Army of the 
Nile hatches its i)lans for a decisive encounter. 
Advan<!ing and retreating are resorted to in 
quick succession by both the parties; they have 
no meaning for us, laymen — they are both 
strategy, the General’s trade-secret. 

A crop of names flash across the headlini s of 
newspapers — some of them already familiar, 
others familiarized by the present war : 
Benghazi, Tobruk, Bardia, Sidi Barrani, Solium, 
Mersa Matruh, Dcrna, Gazala, and so on. Forti- 
fications, communications, supplies, naval bases, 
air raids, harassinents, blind alleys, brilliant 
withdrawals, glorious evacuations and all sorts 
of queer and sometimes meaningless strategical 
jargons are thrust upon the meticulous reader in 
their fascinatingly confusing sequence. News 
is cooked in t)he tents of the special war eprres- 

^ ' ..d ■ ■ v.' ' 


pondents, tested by the Ministries of Information 
and Propaganda, rendered innocuous by the 
Press Censors and finally served out by the dis- 
criminating papers with the utmost care and 



An Anibic mosqiio of historic Libya 

.skill. As a result we are well-informed and can 
say exactly when and where what is happening. 

Tripoli, the capital of Libya, is not yet in 
the news; nor are those cities of the ancient 
world that are associated with the glories of 
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ancicni racu's — C'yn'ni', from which is clmvcd mi'inories had bocM burictl under the shailes ol 
the naiiK' of C'yrenaica, Leptis Maj^na, Sabraiha, dutc-pahns foi' a lon^ long time until th(‘ I’usli 
Ptolemaic aial Ai)ollonia. Waves of civiliKed of a new life and ilie gush of a new inspiration 
life i'i*ached ih(‘ shon's (ff t’liis desert land from disturbed t'lieh’ slumbering lunies. A new ('yrene. 
Egy|)l, Byzantium, (.Jreeee and Rome; tlieii a new CJarthagt?, a new l.eptis Magna and a new 
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i«od«m hotel on the edge of the desert about W KHometeieB from Tripoli 
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]{.||1I1,S of III!' Fomin in I^cjilis conslmi-ffd liy lh(> F’.tnpc'ror Soj.tiiniiis .Sovonis 

Snbratlia liavc laWd (licir lu'a.l.^ once ajrain Ijl.y., ip pp nuicli fasciaatiiift and l•(.lnan^i^•, 

al)()vc tlio cTCiikinji atal <-(Hii[.laccnt intones of ai« any of t'lio typical lands on fhi' sonllicni and 
I heir tombs. Wlial names and wlial Insloric (astern coasts of the Mediterranean. Here in 
associations ! addition there are tlie charm and awe of the 
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I'he Arch stands at the southern end of the desolate Syrtic Gulf 
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Roman tombn at Ghirza in the dosort of Libya 

great doRcrt just be'hind the back-door. The 
blood-red siins(3t , the tender breeze from the sea, 
t'he romantic night life in small cafes and inns 
in the dim light of indigenous lamps behind 
latticed windows, the lanes and temptations, tlie 
melancholy strains of th(^ oriental guitar, the 
unfailing muezzin, the dice-thrower and the 
fortune-teller are the changeless paraphernalia 
of Libyan life. 

Sons of the land have as well changed very 
little. In spite of the metalled roads and modern 
transport vehicle®, the camel and the caravan 
still hold their own. The white man is liked for 
the money he brin^ but is hated for his manners. 
The desert people are chivalrous. Tliey have no 
use for a debate when they may still have a 
duel. Violent passions, relentless intrigues, cruel 
vendettas are still there of course, but they rather 
attract the, spoilt child from across the Mediter- 
ranean than repel him. Adventurers, business- 
men, soldiers, administrators from abroad have 
brought a new life of course, but under the 
bewitching influence of thirsty sands everything 
has a tendency to stagnate, to exhaust itself tx)o 
soon. Youth, adventure, love — ^all hate one 
destiny, not to blossom in fruition but to sink 
easily into oblivion. The long trek of the cara- 


van leisurely winding its way across the sand- 
hills silhouetted against the crimson evening sky 
symbolizes the eternal spirit of the desert — ^the 
caravan goes on with its silent indifference to 
the march of time and parade of vanities. 

Libya itself had been reduced to a place of 
no importance during its long subjection. The 
Pasha of Tripoli and the Turkish overlords 
thrashed out a small reveiiiio from the toiling 
j)cop!e of the land who eked out a miserable 
existence. Its doors had betm virtually closed 
against modern civilization. The dhariot-wdicels 
(d progress had stuck in the mud of ignorance, 
supcTstition and indolence. 

The strategic importance of the Libyan 
coasts was not hilly realized until the Turkish 
revolt in Salonika liad started the Balkan AVars. 
(lermans liad designs on North Africa, and 
Italy had her eyes on Tripoli. Even Giolilti, 
the finished Parliamentary artist, to whom 
adventures of all kinds wore unwelcome but 
who kepi liis ear (dose lo tlie ground, realized 
the need for speedy action. In July, 1911, 
withoul> a shadow of a pndc'xt, he declared war 
(>u Turk('y and sent the Italian Army into Libya. 
Since then Libya has remainc'd under Tinlian 
tutelage. 

Italian rulers had tlirown a bridge across 
the two Libya&— ihe historic and the modern. 
Ancient treasures were dug out of tlieir 
burials of sand and new centres of commerce and 
euliun' wore built. Tripoli entirely changed 
its face. The best traditions of Islamic archi- 
tecture and Italian art have been harmonized 
in the modern palaces, government offices and 
mosques. Hotels, parks and boulevards, parti- 
cularly the glorious strand lined with rows of 
stout and short date palms stretching along miles 
and miles of Ihe water-front may easily remind 
one of Nice, San Remo or Cannes. In the heart 
of the city, however, the small trader, the 
peddlar and the fortune-teller continue to have 
a flourishing business. A new harmony is created 
by the muezzin calling the devout to prayer and 
the jazz band drawing the light-hearted to frolic 
and mirth. 

After the last great war Tripoli became a 
flourishing trade centre of the Mediterranean. 
She promised to become the new Carthage of 
A-frica. Here Islam allied itself with Fascism, 
the Sword of Islam was presented by the Arabs 
to Signor Mussolini. Exhibitions of Mediter- 
ranean arts and crafts have been held in this 
city. During the present war it has become an 
important military centre and the headquarters 
of an Army. 

The splendid Roman theatre at Sabratha 
has been reconstructed where presentations of 
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classical dramas are given 
(luring ihc tourist season. In 
Ijcptis Magna, the birth- 
place of tlie Emperor Septi- 
juius Scvei’us, the Basilica, 
tl)e Arch and many other 
beautiful monuments and 
relics of outstanding import- 
ance have tK*.en reconstructed 
and many jn’ccious documents 
have been found out regard- 
ing the liisttny of tliese sandy 
wastes. 1'he ruins of the 
tombs at (Ihirza siaiid out 
!ik(; sentinels in tlie desert 
whei\- th(',’(‘ flourished a 
Homan town. Tlie beautiful 
marble columns in tin* Byzan- 
tine; Basilica at Apollonia 
have withstood ihe ravages 



(d time and n'flect- a gloiious Mart.)lo columns in tlie Hyzuntiiio at AjinoloiuM 

past. BesirKs these, the drv . ^ ii • 

ail’ and shifting sands of tin* Libyan Bahara a point where the runners startingjrom tlieir 

have prt'served the iimnorial memory of tin; respective capitals had met. The Carthaginian 

(Ireek, Homan, Egyptian and Baracen momi- athletes, the two Phileni broth(;TS, addressed 

luents scattered all over the country, tlhcmsclves to the ordeal and ran for hundreds 

and hundreds of miles so that 



T.uuko Mare Volpi, the boulevard running along the shore at, Tripoli 


they were abh' to meet the 
(Jynmians at a spot mu(‘h 
nearer Gyrene than to Oar- 
Ihage, and having almost 
immediately died of (‘xhaus- 
tion they were buried here by 
their grateful etnupatriols who 
built an altar to their memory, 
the “ Ara Philenorum.*’ 

Far away on the edge of 
the desert, modern hotels 
liavt! sprung up in tlie wild- 
erness of sands. In the 
stillness of the night when a 
wdiisfiering wind blows 
through your hott*! window 
and a pale moon peeps into 
your room you may really 
f(*el the majesty and gran- 
deur of the desert. Nostalgic 
strains of the native flute 


The Fascists raised a great and impressive 
Triumphal Arch at the southern end of the 
desolate Syrtic Gulf, almost in the Syrtic desert, 
and on the coastline highway connecting Tunis 
with Egypt. This imposing monument rises on 
the spot called in the ancient times t)he Altar 
of the Phileni,’’ where the border line between 
Carthage and Cyren was fixed. A legend has it 
that this boundary, according to an agreement 
made by two countries, was established at 


come floating in the nocturnal air from distant 
huts and transport you to a realm of imagination 
and unreality. The desert, like the sea, has its 
mysterious moods, and human beings feel baffled, 
powerless and small before it. 

I do not know in W'hat mood the western 
desert will take the present war, but one thing 
is certain : one of the most decisive phases of 
the war will be concluded on the fateful sands 
of the Libyan Sahara. 



SREE AUROBINDO ASRAM 

Impressions of A Visitor 

By PitcFKtssoR KHAGENDRANATII MPfRA. m,a. 


Pondicherry is known to tlio outside world 
one of the five? Frencli possessions in India. As 
far back as the year 1672, this place, tlun a 
small village on the Corcmandal coast, was 
jmrehased by the French from t.lie King of 
Bijapur. Since then the [own lias passed 
through various vicissitudes and is now nestling*; 
rostfully among the pea(‘eful liamleis of BriUsii 
India. Its situation on the seaboard gives ft a 
great natur^d advantage and the i)’aee 1ms betai 
made the administrative headquarters of tia^ 
Frencli establishments in India. Tlie (lovern- 
ment House, a High Court, a colonial colkge — 
are all located in Pondiclierry. But under the 
terms of the treaty with the Britisli, no garrison 
is maintained then'. The wliole town is lighted 
by electricity. It has a beautiful promenade?, a 
long pier wliich reaches out into tlie sea and a 
lighthouse 89 feet high. 

But since the establishment of the Asram 
by Sri Aurobindo in 1910, the town has become 
well-known tliroughout the world as an important 
ficmt of Indian culture, so much so tliat tlie name 
Pondicherry lias ^dmost come io lie a synonym 
for the Asram of Sri Aurobindo. The Asram 
proper is but a moderately big house in which 
the saint has been living for the ])ast few years. 
But it extends to a much wider area comprising 
seme seventy or eighty brick houses scattered 
over the town wh(‘re the devotees are accommo- 
dated. One important feature of this area whicli 
strikes the most casual observer, is the scrupu- 
lous care with wliich it is kept bright, tidy and 
spotlessly clean. Orieinally the town was divi- 
ded into Black and White towns separated by 
a small canal. The Asiam belongs to the white 
town and is certainly the brightest s])ot in the 
whole settlement. Enti'ring this part of the* town 
one feels that it is a piece of territory carved out 
of Bengal and bodily planted on the seacoast 
more than a thousand miles away. The Asram, 
however, has a cosmopolitan character and is 
resorted to by people from all parts of India 
and the larger world, but the Bengali element 
seems to preponderate and the cultural asmos- 
pbere is distinctly Bengali in some important 
respects at least. 

Sri Aurobindo gave up his political life in 
1910 and removed to Pondicherry in the same 


year in i)ursuit of some abiding good. Ever 
since he has been living the life of a recluse. 
But his creed, so far as I could gather, is nof 
one of })uro resignation and ciscaiusm — a fliglii 
from the manifold ills of wordly life. It is 
rather a life of contemplation on the ultimate 
destiny of man and the progressive realisation 
(;f the inner self, ilis Asram, therefor(*, has not 
hoen establislud on any customary moth'l and it 
has .slowly grown as tlie result of some intensive 
intellectual and s|)iritiml urge. The p('o])le who 
are attracted to Pondicherry feed tin* same ui'g<' 
p;; rliaps which prompts them in many cases to 
cut off all earthly ti(?s and adopt a life of self- 
surrender. (lom]d('ie surnoKh'r is the pass]>ori 
to the s{)irilual life which tlic Asram of Sri 
AuiTbindo ofh'rs. ‘ Transfonnation ’ of imman 
nature is only possible through s(*!f-surr(‘nder. 
So long as the least bit of attachment nMuains, 
self is sway(d by a duality and conflict and 
.surrender becoiiK's a mytli. Those, therc'fore, 
wlio have joincfl tlie Asram have surrend(‘r(M] 
their all and severed their earthly conru'ctions. 
They look uiain Sri Aurobindo as their Guru 
but so far as I eould gather there is no formal 
initiation. The relationsliip is based more or h ss 
on an intellectual and spiritual ap)u-('ciation of 
the ideals of the oi’der, and th(' communion ('f 
spirit tak(.s place geniTally through tlie writings 
of Sri Auroliindo, wliicli are by no means ran*. 
Althougli he is rarely aeeessible, Sri Aurobind*^ 
takes the trouble of enlightening enquirers 
through correspondence, which usually takes 
place through the ‘ nu'dium of English. Sri 
Ann bindo’s ]>()W(*rs of ex[)ression are great and 
they are often characterised by a sense of hu- 
mour which is a rare gift among persons of 
philosophical temperament. In this respc'cl he 
can be compared to our beloved poet Rabindra- 
nath. 

In the organisation of this Asram, Sri 
Aurobindo is assisted by Mfithcr, a lady of 
French origin. She joined Sri Aurobindo in 1914. 
Ever since she 'has been helping him in his 
Ycgic Sadhana, success in which, ho has himself 
admitted, would not have been possible in such 
a short space of time without her active parti- 
cipation and co-operation. Sri Aurobindo has 
further characterised her as a centre of great, 
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spiritual force. Sri Ma, as she is called, has 
taken charge of the spiritual and secular life of 
the Asrainites, and iias thus enabled Sri 
Auiobindo to devote himself exclusively to 
contemplation and spiritual research. Unlike 
Sri Aurobindo, the mother is visible daily, al- 
though she does not come out of the Asram now- 
a-days. She appears on the terrace of the Asram 
Imilding every day in tlie morning and all the 
devotees flock to the courtyard for darsan. 
Then again in the evening, she joins the devot(^es 
in silent meditation at the juayer hall. Her 
jm'senee is felt by tlu; Asrainites as a great 
spiritual inspiration. After the mcMlitation or 
Dhyanairi, those who desire to iipproach the 
motlier are permitt(‘d to do so on the stair-casc' 
with flowers and other oflerings and reciave In r 
blessings. Her chief merit lies in the eyes of a 
casual observer in tlie excellent organisation of 
thv‘ Asram. Considering the extent to which the 
Asram has grown in recent years, it is little short 
of a miracle how she finds time and energy to 
attend to the minuttst details of its administra- 
tion and to the smallest needs of its two hundred 
inmat(‘s both men and women. Tlu‘ir needs an* 
no doubt few, for tliey arc* trained in the art of 
l)lain living aiul high tliinking. The female 
(h votces or Sadhikas, as they arc called, live in 
**i])arate liouses allotted to tliem. Every 
Sadhaka or Sadliika must spend a considerable 
jKiticin of his or her lime in solitude so 
essential to tlu* i(*alisa,tioii of a higher life. But 
this dies not m(*an that they are condemmod to 
a cold and lifeU‘ss existence d(‘Void of sunshine 
and comfort. The* sublime need not be* divorced 
from biMuty and joy. Many of the inmates find 
time after finishing tlieir daily routine of duties 
to develop their .own aptnoved aptitudes for 
music, ivoetry, xihilosophy, art and the like. 
Many of tlie members of the Asram have made 
tlirir mark as accomplislied musicians, artists, 
and poets. 1 attend(*d some of the musical 
soii(*(*s at the Asram, wliich were vctv largely 
attended by [)eo])l(* of both sexes — not only by 
tlie members of tlu* Asram, but also by a good 
many visitors of all sects and communities 
—Bengalis, (lujaratis, English, French, and 
Madrasis. I have also seen some of their art 
creations, and so far as I can judge, th(*y are 
(luite creditable performances. 

The Asram and its environs daily quire a 
vast amount of manual work, and a very consi- 
derable portion of this is done by the Asramite.-? 
themselves. The moth(*r is a great lover of 
flowers and quite a large quantity of this com- 
modity is supplied daily from the Asram gardens 
and outside. It is a pleasure to see the devotees 
gathering these flowers early in the morning with 
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a zealous care. These lave then sorted and sent 
daily to the Mother y*i their hundreds and 
thousands for such use as.sho may be pleased 
to make of them. But^this is . no hapliazard 
work. The i>eoplc wdio arc in charge of it have 
to attend to the minutest details and this thciy 
do fiom day to day with commendable assiduity 
and care. 

Nor is this all. The Asram has several 
vocational departments in which also the devo- 
tees liave to work for the l>enefit of the Asram, 
e.r;. a bakery, a dairy, a car]>entry and an 
Electric SiU){)ly Department. Those who have 
special aptitudes in these directions find ample 
seoi)e for them. Tlu'sc departments are run 
under the supervision of the mother. There is 
a Europcajii gentleman known under the Asram 
nainc of Pavitra who, 1 was told, is a skilled 
engineer. His is the brain behind the technical 
depai‘tm(*nts. The kitchen is also a very impor- 
tant institution in the Asram. In the British 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford every 
college lias got a kitchen, which is an institution 
in itself. Here in Pondicherry also the kitchen 
is something worth seeing. But its organisation 
is based on diffe^roTit principles. The work is 
here dom^ by members of the Asram with a zeal, 
neatness and perfection unparalhsled anywhere 
perhaps. For the kitchen has to haid no less than 
two hundred memb(*rs twice daily — and the 
number is growing. The dining hall, which is 
locat(*d in a sjuicious hired building, is kept 
s(‘jupul()usly clean, anti the usual round of 
manual duties, such as dressing the edibles, cook- 
ing, serving out ftiod, wasliing dishes and utensils, 
is gone through in silence and with an orderli- 
ne.ss and discijiline which are seldom found in a 
non-military mess. The food is simple but pure 
and wholesome. Eggs, meat or fish arc not 
allowed in the Asram and sugar is rationed. The 
dinei- finds his daily requirement of sugar in a 
tin deposited in a shelf with his or her name 
label ])ut on it. Ht* takes it out himself at 
dinner. The riel) and the poor partake of the 
same food, which consists of either rice or bread 
or a combination of both. Bread, which is 
consumed in fairly large quantities, is wholly 
su|>p1hmI by tlie Asram bakery. Tlie stress which 
is laid on the simplicity of food seems to 
recall the principle of the Indian sages of old : 

Hic menta! powers on the purity of which 
spiritual progress depends arc ultimately dei>cn- 
dent on the purity of the food one takes. 

In the dining hall the men and the women 
sit separately. Generally the cooking is done by 
the male members, but I was told that the 
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Sadhikas also take a turn in cooking, particular- 
ly on Fridays, when more than one course is 
served, including a delicacy now and then. 

The Asrain maintains a library and a read- 
ing room, where the inmates, may read books 
and daily papers, but tludr interest in current 
affairs of the world did not seem to bo keen. I 
tried to ascertain if Sri Aurobindo had any 
definite views about the present chaotic condi- 
tion of the world, but I could not elicit any 
information on this point beyond a general state- 
ment that he believed a better world-order would 
emerge out of the present confusion and ruin. 

This optimism forms the keynote of the 
Sadhana inculcated in the Asram. Maii^s 
destiny cries out for a better and a fuller realisa- 
tion, and the dark forces of nature which stand 
in its way have to be dispelled by the Sadhana 
of man assisted by divine grace. What form 
(ixactly this better state of existence will take it 
is loo early to say. But a firm belic'f in the 
])i;ssibility of a fuller and richer consciousness 
for man, in the emancipation of spirit from the 
shackles of crude traditions and age-old pre- 
judices and in t,he transcendence of the gross 
animal existence through freedom, is what is 
demanded as a sine qm non for the spiritual side 
of the life of the Asram. 

The tenets of Sri Aurobindo’s teacliing have 
been embodied in three volumes of his Life 
Divine, wliich has been publish(‘d from the 
Asram. Some of the nK^mbers of the Asram 
have made it a part of tlieir daily Sadhana to 
meet together for the purpose of reading and 
undeJ’standing the principles inculcated in tliose 
volumes. As Sri Aurobindo is rarely visible and 
MS he docxS jiot hold any discourse on his philo- 
sojdiioal creed, tlicso study circles are v,ry 
helpful to those whose souls hanker after truth. 
On my r(>turn from Pondielieny, I learni that 
there was a similar study group in Calcutta and 
elsewhere which reads, discusses and tries to 
assimilate the principles of Sri Aurobindo’s 
pliilosophy. 

I had darsan of Sri Aurobindo on tht‘ 24tb 
November last. He was seated on a divan in a 
room upstairs, and nearly five hundred iK*ople 
wended their stepxS in silence one by one. The 
route was short, but the passage was narrow and 
the same staircase was used for going up and 
coming down. This necessarily took a lot of 
time, but no one grumbled. People had come 
from long distances to have a ^rsan of the 
saint, and they were satisfied so long as they 
got a chance. They ascended the steps, one deep, 
in solemn silence and approached the door-step 
of the room, in which Sri Aurobindo was seated 
along with Mother, bowed at the door, deposited 


their floral presents in a chest kept for the pur- 
pose and then turned away. The whole function 
took more than three hours to finish, but the 
anangemcrits were perfect. 

It was almost dusk when my turn came and 
the shades of evening wore gatliering in the* 
distant offing. The room, however, was well 
lighted with electric lamps and we could see- 
distinctly the smiling face of the man who is 
practically dead to the outside world except foi 
the few rare occasions wlien he gives darsan to 
liixs votaries and admirers. Here is the man who 
was at one time regarded as tlie brain of a 
dangerous subversive movement. The cliange i.^ 
great indeed. The fire was still there but it was 
ciwned wdih peace and contentment. I have 
brought with me a portrait of Sri Aurobindo — 
likeness with which we are all familiar. But his 
present appearance seemed to be veiy differeiii 
and there is no recent portrait available. He 
appeared much older, fairer and more like a sage 
wdio had fulfilled the great mission of life. His 
appearance in silk dhoti and punjabi suggested 
in a very welcome manner liis fondness for the. 
.Bengali mode of life. He did not at all look 
grave or indifferent; and there was no pose or 
artificiality about him. 

Sri Aurobindo never goes out of the precincts 
of the Asram, nor is he visible to anyone cxc(‘.i)i 
Mother and a few’ privileged workers of the 
Asram, like the doctor, manager, etc., barring the 
days of the ddrsan of wdiich there are now only 
four in tlie course of the yeai*. It is difficult to 
imagine how one can spend his life year in and 
year out undtr these conditions of self-imposed 
imprisonment. He seldom speaks. At least nonc^ 
of the visitors at these darsans ever gets a chance 
of having any conversation wdih him. During the 
November darsan at which I was present with 
my wife, there was among the visitors a ruling 
chief from Bombay — a very cultured gentleman 
wlio was eager to have speech with Sri Auro- 
bindo, but he could not be obliged. Th(^ 
Maharaja based his claims to liave preferential 
treatment not on any personal grounds, but he 
said that liaving been the first ruling nobleman 
to pay his homage to Sri Aurobindo, he was in t\ 
position to carry Sri Aurobindo^s message to hi^ 
brother chiefs. Besides, he represented a few 
hundred thousand of his subjects whose spokes- 
man he was. But Sri Aurobindo, as His 
Highness himself told me, declined to depart 
from his usual practice and break his silence oi 
any account. 

The Asram people did not make it £ 
grievance that Sri Aurobindo was not always 
visible to them nor that the privilege of speed 
with him was denied to them. The darsan 
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though so few and far between, was itself full 
of inspiration for them, as I noticed on that 
memorable day. One of the devotees actually 
seemed to walk in a trance when crossing the 
courtyard and ascending the stairs for the 
darsan. 

To some Sri Aurobindo is a seer and to 


many a dreamer. From his youth upwards his 
life has been characterised by an idealism which 
is quite out of the ordinary. In the political 
sphere, it bordered dangerously on revolution. 
In the spiritual life, it is tending towards a 
conception of evolution which promises to be a 
revelation in philosophy. 


SCHOOL OF ARTS EXHIBITION. MADRAS 


The ninth annual exliibition of the School of 
Arts and Crafts, Madras, was opened to the 
public on March 15, 1941. It redounded to the 
credit of tlie Principal, D. P. Roy Chowdhury, 
Whose example, influence, untiring energy and 
able guidance made such excellent display of 
water-colours and other exhibits possible. 

The general level of excellence of last year’s 
exhibits were maintained this year also. The 
visitor was at once impressed by tlie water- 
colours, which in compo^tion and technique can 
be surpassed by few sdhools of art anywhere. 

One of the most attractive works on view 
is “ Festive Pandal ' by P. M. Srinivasan. The 
heat and dust of the bazar, its colour and com- 
position have been rendered magnificently, 
carried out in tempera and finely arranged. In 
coiilTast to this is the cool rendering of Trees ” 
by K. Srinivasan. The use of the small figure 
in the red sari in the middle-ground is necessary 
and typical of the subject. 

Boat Yard iii Madras ” by Bhoopati Rao, 
a first year student, shows an ability to handle 
w'ater-colours well above those students of more 
advanced classes. 

A welcome change from the preponderance 
of landscape is Siishil Mukherjee’s “ Philo- 
sopher,’’ a scheme pleasing in black, gold and 
green; the picture is undoubtedly attractive and 
reminiscent of Whistler in composition, although 
the use of gold is a doubtful asset to a picture, 
unless purely decorative. 


The India School is well represented by a 
fine work, “ The Beggar ” by S. Dhanapal; his 
line is delicate and expressive and the draughts- 
manship excellent. Two heads by P. Ranga- 
swamy and N. M. Mohan respectively are again 
welcome being strongly drawn and well placed 
in the frame, they are easily the best exhibited. 
Unfortunately there seem to be a penchant for 
the profile among students. This, while not 
a bad feature in itself, is apt to become tiring. 

A work which is likely to be overlooked is 
Jutka Stand ” by P. M. Srinivasan. While 
unfinished, it is noteworthy for the way in which 
the artist has placed his subject in the picture 
and shows shrewd observation. 

Cbafts Section 

The U^afts section contains some fine 
example of jewellery, particularly a pair of ear- 
pendants in blue enamel, gold and ivoiy designed 
by Mr. Roy Chowdhuiy , who incidently is 
responsible for most of the designs; his cigarette 
box of copper on an ebony base is a delig'htful 
piece of workmanship. 

It is not easy to estimate the value of the 
furniture designs displayed and it would be 
interesting td see an interior decorative scheme 
carried out on the line of the designs exhibited. 
Those basing their criticism on pre-conceived 
notions of so-called modern ” design from 
Europe without regarding the subject from a 
purely Indian viewpoint may be led to curious 
conclusions. 
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BENGAL SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL 

Hie Select Committee Report 

By Ktjmar BIMAL CHANDRA SINHA, m.a. 


Thb Bengal Secondary Education Bill has, since 
its introduction in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly some eight months ago, raised a storm 
of protest the like of whidi cannot possibly be 
recalled within recent memory. All sections of 
disinterested opinion unequivocally condemned 
the Bill in the very representative conference 
of teachers, guardians as well as representauves 
of managing committees of secondary schoois in 
Bengal held in December last at Haara Park, 
Calcutta. Since then the voice of protest is 
being echoed and re-edhoed in all the districts 
of Bengal in ever-increasing volume. Inside the 
legislature, the Congress, the Hindu Mahasablm, 
the Nationalists and representatives of the Inde- 
pendent Scheduled Caste Gioiip combined in 
opposing the Bill, with the result that not a 
single member from these gi’oups could be found 
willing to serve on the Select Committee. It was, 
therefore, not unnatural to expect, when further 
time was taken in January last for submitting 
the Select Committee Report, that good sense 
would at lust prevail and some settlement would 
be arrived at. But that hope lias been dashed 
to pieces. It could have been anticipated that 
the opinion of this Select Committee, composed 
of the chosen few, would be anything but re- 
‘presentative and acceptable in such a vital matter 
as this, spcicially when that report would not 
embody tiie view|>oint of those* communities as 
were likely to be affected most by the measure 
and this fact jilone was a sufficient ground for 
the withdrawal of the proposed measure. But 
instead of taking such a course of action, the 
Government, strangely enough, proceeded with 
the work of the Select Committee and threatened 
to place its repoit befoi*e the Assembly at any 
moment. The Report has in fact bccjn publiiflied 
the oth(*r day and published to our dismay in 
such a shape as would accentuate rather than 
minimise communal differences in this province ; 
it has been published at a time when Bengal is 
having a taste of communalism of the w'orst 
kind. The attitude of the Government towards 
this measure which has evoked such strong 
criticism from the public; the lack of sympathy 
for the viewpoint of a very large section of the 
population of this province; the inordinate 
desire for pushing on a communal measure with- 
out paying any heed to the exigencies of the 


times — ^these are not only indications of the state 
of affairs that the passing of the Bill would lead 
to but also go to show how far ihc Government 
has failed in their duty of maintaining a non- 
communal attitude in times of communal tension. 

Th» Select Committee : Its General 
Attitude 

The Report of tlie Select Committee has not 
improved matters in any way; in fact a close 
analysis of its I'ecommendations would prove 
beyond doubt that the position is just the 
n verse. Among the various charges made by 
the public against the Bill, one was that th(‘ 
composition of the proposed Board was objec- 
tionable inasmuch as (a) it was based on 
communal lines; (i>) representation given to the 
University was not sufficient; (c) no arrnngc- 
lueJii was made for having educational and 
technical experts on the board; (d) unjustifiably 
large representation was given to the l^urojx'an 
and Anglo-Indian community; (c) no represen- 
tation w^as given to the nianagomcnt oi 
non-Governraent schools; and so on. The second 
most important criticism made against the Bill 
W’as that the Bill in reidity was a move f(»r 
extending official control and exhibited a singular 
distrust for democratic methods. Another broad 
charge levelled against llie Bill was that it did 
not envisage any plan for educational de\'elop- 
ment not only because financial provisions were* 
totally inadequate for the purpose, but the Bill 
did not strengthen that bond of sympathy and 
imdiTstanding between ihe (Tovernment and tlie 
jKJople on which alone the development of 
secondary education in this province musi 
depend. It is a mattc^r for us to take note and 
learn from, that the Select Committee has not 
only flouted public opinion on each of these 
points but has rendered the Bill more obnoxi- 
ous particularly with regard to these provisions 
with a characteristic reaction against public 
criticism that has become so marked in the 
recent acts of the Ministry. 

The Composition of the Board : SciGaESTEn 
Changes 

To begin with the question of composition 
of the Board, we find that the Select Committee 
has tried to manipulate the provisions in a clever 
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way in the interests of one or two communities 
at the cost of others. It has in the first place 
maintained studied silence regarding the basis 
of representation on the Board and has thus 
lent support to the view thou^ most surely a 
perverted view — ^that the educational needs of 
any community cannot be served without having 
communal representation on the Board. Guided 
by the said principle, it has further suggested 
alterations that would aggravate rat'hcr than 
minimise the injustice done to certain commu- 
nities and to certain institutions in the Bill in 
its original form. It may be pointed out that 
the Select Coimnittee has perhaps conveniently 
forgotten the recommendations of the Sadler 
Commission regarding the number of representa- 
tives of the Univej'sity of Calcutta and has thus 
perpetuated the injustice done in the Bill, for 
no change has been made in this direction. Tlie 
Select Committee again has not been able to 
show the courage of recommending adequate 
roprsentation for educational and technical 
experts, for it has done nothing in this respect 
except expressing a pious wish in a proviso that 
the persons nominated by the Governrnent 
should as far as possible be connected with ])ro- 
f)Iems of technical education. The Committee 
further has provided for more representation 
for the Moslem, the Anglo-Indian and the 
European communities without having regard to 
the fact that about 75 per cent of the provincial 
revenues is paid by the Hindus alone. It has 
been suggested that the Government should 
nominate under clause 4 sub-clause 21 ten 
persons instead of eleven, but the number of 
Muslims among those ten would now be three 
inst(‘ad of four and the number of Hindus five 
instead of seven. Similarly the number of the 
Principals of Madrassahs has increased by one, 
though there has been no corresponding increase 
in the case of Hindus. But what is of greater 
interest is the fact that the Select Committee 
has not only substantially reduced the weigbtage 
given to the Hindus but has, also added two 
other Tneml>eT8 — one from the Indian Christian 
community and another from a community otlter 
than those mentioned above. The number of 
Government nominees has, therefore, certainly 
gone down by one, but the number of communi- 
ties to be represented has gone up thus making 
unanimity of decision amongst these persons 
more difficult and official control consequently 
easier. The changes suggested by the Select 
Committee regarding the representation of Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans are of the greatest signi- 
ficance. The Committee has inde^ omitted the 
clause providing for an ex-effido seat for the 
Inspector of Eorcqjwn 8<ffionhr; but it has 


characteristically hastened at the same moment 
to delete the bar that was placed on official 
members of the European Board so that the said 
inspector may, if necessary, find his way to the 
Board through this back-door. But the Select 
Committee in its desire to placate the European 
Group has gone much further than this; it has 
recommend^ that the number of non-University 
representatives in the Executive Council should 
be raised from one to four so that more ade- 
quate representation may be given to tlic Anglo- 
Indian, European and Moslem communities. 

The Executive Council and the President : 

The University of Calcutta 

It is the same story with the comriosition of 
the Executive Council. Certain minor altera- 
tions have been suggested regarding the election 
of two insf)ectors of schools under clau.se 19(g), 
but care has been taken for maintaining intact 
one reserved scat for a Muslim inspector. This 
policy is carried further iti the arnondraents sug- 
gested in connection with the number of Hindus 
and Muslims amongst the representatives of the 
Calcutta and Dacca Universities.. But, as al- 
ready pointed out, the real motive of the Select 
CVunmitlee is nowhcTo more clearly revealed 
than in the provisions newly made for increasing 
the number of non-Univcrsily representatives 
from one to four 

“to provide for a representation from the European 
and Anglo-Indian communities and a more adequate 
representation of flio Muslim community.*' 

It is to be remembered in tliis connection 
that the astonishingly large powers of the 
Executive Council have been left intact so tliat 
the Council may serve as a very powerful check 
on the Board in case it makes some unsuitable 
gesture, packed though it is by government 
nominees, ex-officio members and members of 
the Government party. T^c position has thus 
been rendered infinitely worse; for to increase 
the numl>er of non-University representatives 
without granting additional powers to the Board 
to control them is nothing but the removal of 
the last vestige of democracy. Furthermore, the 
attitude of the Select Committee towards the 
President of the Board indicates clearly that the 
committee had no real intention to change the 
anti-demoeratic character of flue Bill. It has 
put up only a false show of popular control by 
limiting the President’s term of office but it has 
left unaltered the provision that the President 
would be appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment and not elected by the Board, though this 
President would be empowered not only to 
exercise all gweral powers on behalf of the 
Board or the Executive Couneil but may 
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exercise in tSie name of emergency even those 
powers which are expressly conferred on the 
Board or the Council by the Act and not on the 
President. 

And what are the suggestions of the Select 
Committee regarding the University of Calcutta? 
Instead of strengthening the position of the 
university, as has been actually done even in 
recent years in other Indian provinces, it has 
incorporated new clauses that are more in the 
nature of punishment than reform. Not only 
has the Committee ignored the legitimate claim 
of the University of Calcutta for adequate re- 
presentation on the Board, but it has positively 
tried to eliminate it altogether out of the picture 
by taking away even the Matriculation Exami- 
nation out of its hands and, what is much more, 
by making it obligatory by legislation for the 
University to admit without any further lest 
students who have passed the Board’s Final 
Examination. It may be of interest to knr)W 
that the annual Government grant to the 
Calcutta University has not yet been made a 
statutory grant, though the Dacca University has 
been granted that privilege long ago. The reas^m 
for this invidious distinction in favour of the 
smaller and the younger University; for this un- 
fair treatment to the biggest and the oldest 
University in the whole of India; for this positive 
attack launched on it, is not very far to seek. 
Tliis alone is an eloquent testimony to the uHra- 
cducational character of the Bill and a clear 
proof of the real motive of the Select Committee 
which was expected to alter it in the light of 
public criticism and in accordance with national 
needs. 

' Regulation, Control, Development ’ 

It is in this way that the Select Committee 
has tried to meet public criticism regarding 
regulation and control. It was charged by the 
public that there was too much regulation and 
control, and the Select Committee has possibly, 
because of public criticism, provided for wider 
regulation and control. Eadi of the changes 
suggested by the Committee has gone directly 
or indirectly to extend official control over 
secondary education. But the question of deve- 
lopment has not been dismissed so summarily. 
The Select Committee has indeed tried to put 
up a show of having some sort of a plan in the 
proposed measure. It has for this purpose 
firstly changed the preamble of the Act and 
added the word ‘development’; it has further 
empowered the Executive Council to 

** make a survey of the existing condition of secondary 
education in the province and advise the Board as to 


the i)rinciplcs to be followed and the plan to be adopted 
in developing secondaiy education,’* 

while the Board has been given the power 
“ to determine after considering the views of the Exe- 
cutive Council the principles to be followed and the 
plan to be adopted in developing secondary education 
in Bengal.” 

It has also suggested that the annual finan- 
cial grant from the Government, besides the 
statutory annual grant of Rs. 25 lakhs provided 
for originally, should consist of 

“such fuHher sum, Increasing by yearly increments to 
twenty-five lakhs of nipees in the fifth successive finan- 
cial year after the financial year in which this Act 
conies into force, as the Provincial Government may 
ck^tcTfuine in each such financial year for the purpose of 
grants-in-aid and iissistance to secondary schools.” 

Needless to say that there is absolutely 
nothing in these provisions to assure us that the 
establishment of a Board with these modifications 
would lead to any planned development of 
secondary education in Bengal. On the contrary 
recent experience goes to show that even if the 
proposed Board makes any sincere effort in this 
direction, though the Board would bo constitu- 
tionally incapable to do it, its efforts cannot 
result in anything but a mockery of plan and 
the reversal of progress. For it is not possil)le 
for this Board to develop secondary education 
according to a well-thonght-out plan, firstly 
because that is not the object of this ultra- 
educational measure; it is again impossible for 
the Board to take any such action because tlie 
establishment of this Board would, in the word:? 
of the Sadler Commission, 

“ jeopardifio the good understanding between the Govern- 
ment and the educated classes upon which the prospects 
of effective reform in the existing sjrstem mainly de- 
pend.” 

The proposed Board would not be 5n a 
position to undertake any planned development, 
thirdly because it would not command the con- 
fidence of all sections of the public. The 
composition of the Board again rules out of 
quoi^ion any such possibility because the Uni- 
versities and educational experts are not 
adequately represented. Such development can- 
not be expected because the Government begins 
with a policy of destroying the existing system 
though it is not in a position to build up a new 
one. We do not find in the 5ill as modified by 
the Select Committee any broad vision that is 
essential for the development of any sound 
educational system, nor any desire to face boldly 
the problems that are disquietingly knocking 
at our doors at the present moment. It was 
pointed out in a previous issue of The Modem 
Review that any real scheme of educational re- 
form must break down the division between 
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primary and secondary education as also the 
barriers between general and vocational educa- 
tion. Nowhere do we find in the recommneda- 
tions of the Select Committee, so eager for the 
development of secondary education in our 
province, any desire for tackling these urgent 
problems and reforming the present system of 
secondary education according to our social and 
economic needs. It is time to remind the Select 
Committee that unless attention is paid to those 
aspects of the question, it would not be possible 
to browbeat the critics of the Bill into thinking 
that the Bill would make possible any well- 
planned development of secondary education in 
this province simply because the word ^ deve- 
lopment ’ has been added to the preamble. 

The Financial Provision 

Now we come to the last aspect of the 
question. It was urged that the sum of Es. 25 
laklis as provided originally would be totally 
inadequate even for our present-day needs. So 
tile S(dect Committee has increased tlu^ annual 
sfatutoiy grant from Rs. 25 lakhs to Rs. 50 
lakhs. This alteration appears on the face of it 
to be a change for the better. But a closer exa- 
mination of the reeornmendaiions of the Sclecl 
Committee as a whole would prove that this has 
not improved matters in any way. The Select 
Committee has taken away the Matriculation 
l^xamination from the Calcutta IJniversity, thus 
depriving the University of the fee-income as 
also the income from the sale of text-books. 
It is an open fact that the economic condition 
of the Calcutta University is not very good and 
this loss of income would at once affect its mani- 
fold activities and arrest its growth. The Select 
Committee, though it has increased the grant by 
25 lakhs, has not thought it necessary to com- 
pensate the University for the loss that would 
result from the newly suggested changes regard- 
ing the Matriculation Examination and has thus 
damaged educational progress in Bengal rather 
than encouraged it. 

Then again it is not a very hazardous pre- 
diction to say that the establishment of the 
Board would almost certainly stifle private 
enterprise and thus curtail the existing facilities 
for education. This drying up of private con- 
tribution can hardly be made up by a 
Government grant of Rs. 50 lakhs. It is of 
interest to note that in the United Provinces, 
the Government pays a sum of Rs. 46 lakhs out 
of a total expenditure of 87 lakhs on secondary 
schools for boys; yet we have it from the latest 
Review of E^iciAioml Progress in India (1932- 
37) that 


“ Many of these (aided) schools unfortunately live 
from hand to mouth and can only afford the bare mini- 
mum of equipment.*' 

No better is the condition of secondary 
schools in the Punjab where the Government 
pays more than 66 lakhs out of a total expendi- 
ture of 1 crore 35 lakhs. So if the Government 
of Bengal decides to pay only Rs. 50 lakhs out 
of a total of Rs. 1 crore 62 lakhs that is at present 
being spent on secondary education of boys and 
girls, needless to say that sum would not only 
be utterly inadequate for developing secondary 
institutions in this province, but that the sum 
would not even be sufficient for improving exist- 
ing institutions even in the slightest degree; 
firstly, because the grant of Rs. 50 lakhs out of 
a total sum of Rs. 1 crore 62 lakhs is not suffi- 
cient even for that purpose as our experience in 
other Indian provinces go to show and secondly, 
because Rs. 50 lakhs ..would not make up the 
loss to secondary institutions that would result 
from the falling away of private contribution 
which is sure to happen if the Bill becomes law. 

Conclusion 

AVe have described above the changes sug- 
gested by the Select Committee and have tried 
to examine whether these changes can in any 
way satisfy the public. A single glance at the 
recommendations of the Committee is sufficient 
to convince us that the Committee has not made 
any effort to undertake that difficult task of so 
altering the Bill as to make this virtually un- 
acceptable measure acceptable fx) all sect ions of 
the public; on the contrary, it has deliberately 
rendered this obnoxious measure more obnoxious. 
The reason for this reaction is possibly not very 
far to seek. We do not know whether there is 
anything like the idea of “ teaching a community 
the lessons it needs ” behind this surprising 
attitude of the Select Committee, but we arc 
sure whatever else might have been the objects 
of the Select Committee, educational reform was 
certainly not one of them. We are indeed grate- 
ful to the Select Committee for revealing the 
Bill in its true colours and making clear its real 
motive. It Ts of the utmost significance that 
not even a single member of the Select Com- 
mittee had any qualms of conscience to lend his 
support to this reactionary measure. * It is in- 
deed a sorry spectacle to find Mr. W. C. 
Wordsworth, long connected with the Education 
Department, signing the Report without any 
reservation; or to find Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, 
v’hose party is expected to take its stand on 
non-communal principles^ signing the report only 
with the suggestion that another effort should be 
made to arrive at a settlement with the Hindus 
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in tbk as if it is nothing but a question 

of giving a few more seats to the Hindns. It 
E/hould, therefore, be clearly realised by each and 
every individual who holds dear the cause of 
education in this province that no relief can bo 


expected from that quarter. It is for the pwrple 
of Bengal to defend and develop the system of 
secomiary education that has all along Wn a 
people’s system par exeeileniee and must continue 
to be BO. 


RELATIVE INCIDENCE OF LAND-REVENUE ON THE HINDUS 
AND THE MUHAMMADANS IN BENGAL 


The Floud Commission Report (Report of the 
Land Revenue Commission, Bengal) says with 
reference to fixing of rents in perpetuity : 

*‘We have expressed the view that if the State 
becomes the landlord, it wmild he a mietake to fix rents 
in perpetuity, thereby jollowmg the policy for 

which Lord Cornwallis has been criticisea. (Italics 
ours). It cannot be assumed that the financial require- 
ments of the State will be satisfied for ever with fixed 
income from land revenue : nor would it be possible 
to maintain fixed rents in cash, once it is accepted that 
the level of rent ouaht to be readjusted from time to 
time in relation to the rise or fall of prices. It could 
not be contended that if there is a maiked fall in prices, 
not of a temporary nature, the tenants should not got 
the benefit of reductions. Of the provinces which we 
have viated, the only one which does not readjust the 
level of rent to the level of prices is the United Pro- 
vinces. There, the rise or fall in the price of agricul- 
tural produce is not a ground for enhancement or re- 
duction of rent, but at the time of resettlement the 
Settlement Officer lakes into consideration the prevailing 
level of agricultural prices. This may be a defect in 
the system of assessment. We certainly think that the 
rise or fall in prices must be taken into account in 
adjusting the level of rent, and if that is done the level 
of rents cannot remain fixed, although the rent 
in terms of produce remaias unaltered.” (Italics ours). 
[See Vol. I, pp. 144-1451. 

The above extract contemplates, rather 
assumes, that the tenantry all over Bengal, 
pays rent which is more or less some fixed pro- 
portion’ of the agrrciiltural produce of the land. 
This is far from the truth. The tenantry in 
different parts of the piwince db n^ pay the 
same proportion as rent. The land in Western 
Bengal produces less, but the tenant pays higher 
rents; while the tenantry occupying the more 
fertile regions of Eastern Bengal pay less. 

From Table Vin (a) giving the statement 
of cultivated area and gross agricultural pro- 
duice per acre Ac* [see Vol. II, pp. 112-113], 
we get the average value of agricultural ip^roduce 
per acre in the several Diviskme (>f Bengal as 
beknr : 


HAN DATTA 

Burdwan Division 

Rs. 

Bankrra 

36 

Birbhum 

40 

Burdwan 

41 

Hooghly 

52 

Howrah 

50 

Midnaporc 

39 

Average per acre 

Prjcsidbncy Division 

41 

R*s. 

Murshidabad 

42 

Nadia 

43 

24-J^argana.s 

46 

Jessore 

44 

Khulna 

42 

Average r)er acre 

44 

Rajshahi Division 

Rs. 

Bogra 

48 

Dina j pur 

47 

JaJpaoguri 

45 

Malda 

45 

Pabna 

53 

Rajshahi 

48 

Rangpur 

62 

Darjeeling. 

29 

Average per acre 

.. 60 

Dacca Division 

Be. 

Dacca 

59 

Mymensmgh 

61 

Faridpore 

56 

Bbkargani 

53 

Average per acre 

.. ^ 

CHiTTAdONa Division 

Be. 

Ghittagoiig 

55 

Noakbali 

57 

'npperah 

58 

Average per acre 

sr 
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All the above averages are weighted 
averi0ni, Le,, obtained by dividing the sum of 
the products of respec^e caitivetid aim with 
the value of gross agricaUwal pcoduoe per acne 
by the sum of those areas. 

Firom Table VII, we get the respective 
raiyati assets in the several Divisions of Bengal 
to be as follows : 


Burdwan Division 



Raiyati 

Net area 


assets in 

cultivated 


lakhs of rupees 

in *000’ acres 

Bankura 

3107 

797 

Birbhum 

.. 34*32 

765 

Burdwan 

45-10 

1,080 

Hooghly 

30-77 

534 

Howrah 

21-88 

239 

Midnapore 

95-65 

1,994 

Total 

Rs. 258-79 

5,409 

PuRSTDKNcnr Division 


Murshidabad 

38 07 

941 

Nadia 

40-65 

1,279 

24-PargMniis 

96-82 

1,407 

Jnssoro 

39-28 

1,410 

Khulna 

4665 

1,115 

1'otul 

Rs. 261-47 

6,152 

Ra.tshahi Division 


Bogra 

24-46 

723 

Dina j pur 

48-15 . 

1,923 

Jalpaigiiri 

11-79 

708 

ivlalda 

23-48 

847 

Pabna 

32-01 

835 

Rajshahi 

51-19 

1,249 

Rangpiir 

59-85 

1,611 

l^arjeeling 

4-16 

121 

Tot«I 

Rs. 255-09 

8,017 


Dactca Division 


Dacca 

48-42 

1,365 

.dymewiingh 

94-59 

2,661 

Faridporo 

47-52 

1,197 

Bakarganj 

70-09, 

1,553 

Total 

Rs. 260-62 

6,716 

CHiTTAnoNO Division 


Chittagong 

26-68 

fS32 

N<mkhali 

2719 

720 

Tipperah 

42-20 

1304 

Total 

Rs. 96-07 

2356 


The rental per acre in the several Divisions 
thiM works out to as follows : 


Division 

Burdwin 

Rajshalii 

Dacca 

ChittagMig 


Average Benial 
Mr JUM 
Ik As. P. 

4 12 7 
4 5 ^ 

a 2 11 

3 14 1 

3 9 10 


The Rental as percentage of the average 
value of grofis agricultural produce in the several 
Divisions is as follows : 


Divieion 

Rental as per cent of 
Gross Agricultural produce 

Burdwan 

11-6 

Presidency 

9-9 

liajshahi 

6-3 

Dacca 

6*7 

Chittagong 

6-4 

'I'hti following table shows the composition 


of ilie population in the several Divisions by 
Religions as in 1931 : 


Division 

Hindus 

Per cent of 
Muhanunadans 

Burdwan 

82-8 

14-1 

Presidency 

51-2 

47-2 

Rajsbahi 

36-4 

60-8 

Dacca 

28-5 

70-9 

Chittagong 

25-1 

71-2 

Thus in those areas 

where the Hindus arc 


in majority, not only is the rent per acre high 
compared with areas where the Muhammadans 
form the bulk of the iX)pulation, but the per- 
centage of gross agricultural produce which is 
paid as rent is also very high, more than one 
and a half times the proportion paid by the 
tenantry where the Muhammadans arc in 
majority. 

The incidence of Land Revenue per acre 
in the several Divisions is as follows : 


Division 

Burdwan 

Presidency 

Rajshahi 

Dacca 

Chittagong 


Land Revenue 
per acre 
Rs. As. P. 

1 9 9 

1 0 5 

0 14 0 

0 13 3 

1 1 7 


The incidence of I^and Revenue as percen- 
tages of the gross value of agricultural produce 
works out in the several Divisions as follows : 


Division 

Burdwan 

l^esid^cy 

Rajsbahi 

Dacca 

Chittagong 


Percentage 

40 

2*3 

1-7 

1-4 

1*9 


Thus it is higher in those areas wliere the 
Hindus form the bulk of the tenant^, and less 
where the Muhammadans are in majority. 
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ENGLISH 

FREEDOM AND CULTURE : By John Dewey, 
Published by Messrs, George Alien and Unwin, Lid. 
London. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is a very timely book by the well-known 
American philosopher. Like most of his other works, 
its value is iii adventure rather than in systematic text- 
bookish treatment. The mind is stimulated by every 
page, as it were by highly cultured talk, and if no clear 
picture is conjured up at the end of the discourse, the 
reader finds ample explanation in the fact that the 
author is more interested in inducing certain attitudes 
of mind and modes of conduct than in the philosopher’s 
luxury of “picture-making.” Dewey’s instrumentalism 
peeps out in the following remark : If there is one 
conclusion to which human experience unmistakably 
points? it is that democratic ends demand democratic 
methods for their realisation. In other words, freedom 
is only a function of Democracy. 

According to Dewey, the victory of democracy was 
brought about in the nineteenth century by fortunate 
but fortuitous circumstances. In this the twentieth, 
when it has been endangered by totalitarian dogma and 
authoritarian practice, it has to be once again achieved 
and sustained by intelligent endeavour. In other words, 
the functioning of democratic processes is a perpetual 
struggle on ^ many fronts as culture has aspects, politi- 
cal, economic, intc^mational, educational, scientific and 
artistic, religious. 

Dewey’s conception of culture is anthropological in 
its comprehensivena«8. His idea of freedom is that of 
the enrichment of individual values. The blending of 
the two is Dewey's personal achievement. Otherwise, 
usually, an anthropologist remains in doubt about the 
place of the individual in the culture-pattern of the tribe 
or the society he studies. Dewey folds a synthesis in 
the co-operative action ana the harnessing of the collec- 
tive goodwill and intelligence in the democratic process, 
which is essentially a creative procedure. 

The weak point of the book, in my opinion, is ^e 
inadequate analysis of class-structure and of its relation 
to freedom, culture, and democracy. Dewey’s remark 
that, of the many guises of authoritarianism uie promise 
of the abolition of class-structure is one, gives a partial 
view only. The war itself is the indirect product of 
dassHstructure; sensationalism and commercialisation of 
art entertainment is another; leader-worahip, dicta- 
torship is a third. In one country, at least, the war has 
foreclosed the democratic process. So, if freedom, cul- 
ture, democracy and Bill that is going to survive. Demo- 
cracy has to be differently composed. 


Intellectual honesty demands that the reviewer 
should confess to a general feeling of disappointment 
after he has closed the book. For an Indian, today, all 
this talk sounds somewhat hollow. India is vitally 
interested in all the problems that this eminent Ameri- 
can philosopher has raised and discussed. She is 
genuinely willing to contribute to this great struggle, 
shall I write and? for nothing could be more 
consistent, on terms of the democratic process itself. 
What do we see now ? Democracy, with a capital D, 
is mouthed by all and sundry, while civil liberties, which 
constitute the essence of the proces.s, (cannot breatJio 
freely. How is it that such a logician Jrhould fail to 
distinguish between the name and the process, between 
one type of democracy and another, that such an em- 
piricist should ignore the political reality of a continent 
of 400 millions ? 

My disappointment becomes keen when I romemtx'r 
what I owe to Prof. Dewey. 

Dhurjati Mukisrjt 

POLAND after one year op War. Published for 
The Polish Ministry of Information by Gecyr^ge Allen 
and Unwin Limited, London. Price Is. net. 

This book shows what wicked methods were adopted 
by the Nazis to find a pretext for invading and annex- 
ing Poland, in what savage ways war was carried on 
against that country, how it was partitioned between 
Russia and Germany, and in what a diabolical and 
systematic manner the Nazis have been trying to destroy 
the Polish nation body, mind and soul and to reduce 
the survivors to utter, slavery and keep them for ever 
in that condition. It should be read by all, particularly 
by publicists. 

D. 

PSYCHOLOGY PSYCHOTHERAPY AND EVAN- 
GELICALISM : By J. G. McKenzie, M.A., B.D., D.D., 
London. Published by Messrs. George Allen and Un- 
win, Ltd., Museum Street, London. Pp. 238. Prine 
10s. 6d. 

Prof. iT. G. McKenzie has studied the problems of 
evangelical experiences and doctrine from the stand- 
point of psychology. His deep sympathy for this aspect 
of Christian religious life makes him eminently suitable 
to do full justice to the task before him. Keeping in 
mind the limitations of psychology, in tackling the 
problems of religious experience the author has taken 
help from the findings of the psycho-analytical school to 
explain the phenomena of conscience, guilt, sin, forgive- 
ness, atonement, etc. He has made a strong plea for 
the need for psychological knowledge on the part of 
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fiaiididateg for ministry or priesthood. It is difficult to 
agree with the author in all his statements but there is 
no doubt that Prof. McKenzie has been able to produce 
fin eminently readable book and has made some defintie 
contributions to the psychology of religion. 

G. Bosb 

NAZIS AND GERMANS : By Harold Pic! on. 
Published by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 
h 04 (K Pp. lU. Price 6s. 

This unpretentious little book is of great interest 
and value for two main reasons. In the first pla(?o, it 
contains a picturesque chronicle of experiences of an 
iiilcllij^'nt and cultured Englishman who lived for many 
years in Germany, sharing the life of the people and 
using liis opportunities of observation to the full. Mr. 
Picton knows Gormans ais thoroughly as any living 
Eugli.shman and is the author of Early German Art and 
Its Origins. He is frankly in sympathy, if not actually 
iflentified, with tlie Social Democratic Party in the 
post-War German Republic. He likes and understands 
the Germans, though he i< aware of their failings, parti- 
cularly their tendency to blind obedierujo and romantic 
vaingloiy, but he acknowledges that the Germans, in 
spite; of obvious diffenuiocs, are singularly like tht; 
liritLsh. The author’s fundamental attitude to Germany 
is (diarticterizod by his own statement : “ It is my love 

for the German ix'ople that makeis me fiercely hate the 
vampires that destroy them.” The main interest of th(‘ 
hook, therefore, centres round the author’s intimate 
understanding of the ordinary man and woman who 
dominate the sceiu' in (‘Vieiy ^^herc of German life — 
their Innoism and sacrifice, their essential morality and 
good sense. Th(3 second outstanding merit of the book 
is that it clearly differentiates l)clwecn the mass of the 
people and their Nazi opi^ressors, as suggested even in 
the title of I lie monograph. 

He retells the story of the Nazi revolution, the 
crueltiq- of the anti-S(unitic crusade, the persecution of 
llie CMmrclies and the unspeakable horrors of the Con- 
(iontration (>amps. He realize.s the attraction for the 
young of tile concoi)tion of leader.shii), discipline, soli- 
darity and national service. He is fully aware that 
amongst the Fuehrers humbler followers have iieen men 
and women of earnest idealism, mast of tlumi iatcr--:is 
tlu; aut hor shows by individual examples— completely dis- 
illusioned. Such idealism a.< the movement. containe<l 
was cpiickly overlaid by that lust for yiower and the 
self-worship of the loaders. After living for a year 
and a half urnh'i* the new dis}»enflation tlie author left 
the country with grief and anger in his heart, but his 
contacts remained and in some ways wore closer than 
they could have been in Germany. ^ , 

The author^s reactions to the Nazi philosophy arc 
very much similar to those of a Sooiali.st. But Mr. Pic- 
ton’s chronicle if* not without its lesson for the future. 
Hif^ approach to the problem of European reconstruction 
has been summarized in his own words as follovrs ; ** We 
missed our opportunity after the last war. The key 
to the future was generosity. We threw it away.” 

The auhor has recorded hk experiences in a flowing 
and pictorial style, and the reader is almost^ persuaded 
to feel like a spectator of the great drama which vmfolds 
itself through the most arresting scenes of the Nazi 
revolution. 

Monindramohan Moulik 

SCIENCE AND POLITICS IN THE ANCIENT 
WORLD : By Benjamin Farrington, Published by 
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George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. Pp. $43. Price 
10s, 6d. 

Thk k a book about the obstacles to the spread of 
a scientific outlook in the ancient world. Of these 
obstacles the chief is characterized as Popular Supersti- 
tion. The purpose of this study is to raise answer 
the question how far popular superstition means super- 
stition originated by the people or imposed upon the 
people. 

The political implications of the spread of science are 
of intense current interest. Science can advance or re- 
treat along two roads. There; is first the advance that 
consists in the actual progress of knowledge and refine- 
ment of ideas, irrespective of the numbers of those who 
share in the advance. In the second place, there is the 
progress of the dissemination of scientific ideas among 
the general mass of people. In our modem world, where 
the xiractical applications of science have transformed 
and continue to transform society, the question of the 
dissemination of scientific knowledge among the people 
at largo af^umof? a different aspect from that which it 
proscaited in antiquity. Pure science, in western demo- 
cracies, may still to some extent be the presca-ve of an 
oligarchy, but without a wide disBemination of technical 
knowledge modlerii society is unworkable. The problem 
tliat pres(‘nts iLself to socif'ties of oligarchical complexion 
is how to (;omhine political ignorance with technical 
i'fficiency. 

The same problem existed in an acute but slightly 
difforont form in ancient Greece and Rome. Science 
found its way barred not only by popular superstition 
but by a governmental technique of controlling society 
through organised superstition. The thought of many 
of the gn‘at wTiters of antiquity wof profoundly affected 
by tlieir altitude to this question. 

We are indebted to Prof. Fanington for his original 
and st'iious contribution to the subject in an easy and 
charming style, applying a modem outlook to a classical 
study. 

J. M. Datta 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RETJGIOUS 
TOLIOJIATION IN ENGLAND (1603-1640) : By W. 
K. Jordan, Ph.D. Published by Messrs. George Allen 
ami Vnivin, Ltd., London. Pp. 642. Price 21s. net. 

TIh; Publishers obser\^r : “ In this work. Dr. Jordan 
(extends his dh-cussion of an important subject in a 
thorough analysis of one of the most critical periods 
in English histoiy. No important element in the 
thought, of the period has been neglected. The study 
is based upon a thorough grasp of con tern pomiy mate- 
rials and the subject is treated with objectivity and 
dispassion. The work is broadly conceived, and the 
roots of modern liberalism and tolerance are examined 
and established.” 

With these remarks we are prepared to agree in 
general. About the historical materials used and the 
accurjicy of the facts cited, we make no demur. But we 
must add that tliere is a considerable load of raw 
scholarship in the book which would make it not quite 
eaf^' and attractive reading for the lay public. 

U. C. BirATTACHARJESR 

BIKANER : By Sarangadhar Das. Published by 
the MLIndia States Peoples* Conference, 138, Medows 
Street, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 136. Price annas eight. 

Our knowledge of the economic and political condi- 
tions of the people of the Indian States is extremely 
meagre. Yet such knowledge is vital to the framing of 
any sound scheme for the future development of this 
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country. Mr. Dais’s br<^hure is, thei^fore, a welcome 
jiublication ; for it delineates, in sober language, the 
nonc-too-happy lot of the people of the Bikaner State. 

Mr. Das begins with historical sketch of the origin 
of the State. And, in the light of the materials avail- 
able, h(' finds little difficulty in establishing that the 
claim to sovereignly so solemnly made on behalf of 
the State is but a myth. Indeed, what is true of Bikaner 
is equally true of every other Indian State. 

Thf? aiithor analyzo.s the economic and financial 
problems of the Stale, The economic backwardness of 
the inassf^s is strikingly brought out against tlm back- 
ground of Pahn^e S])lendour. Politically, the St*ate is 
priiiiitive, Tlie Maharaja is the absolute ruler. There 
i.s only a mockery of repn^sentative institutions. There 
liardJy exists any freedom of person or of speech or of 
MSflfKnation. 

Our Princes, and the Maharaja of Bikaner in parli- 
jMilar, are yeiy loud in their condemnation of Fa^cKsin 
and in their support of British Decomracy. Will they 
not realize the utter incompatibility between this, pro- 
fession of lhei?s and their own practice at home? 

A. B. Rudua 

THh: BI(J-ECX)N()MIC PROBLEM OF INDIA : 
By Dr. A. Nader. Bnblkhva by the Vidya Mandir, 
New Delhi. Pp. 1-137. Pnee Rs. 3. 

IMane are nineteen chapters, and the esaence of tin- 
argument ui the volume is that, provided production 
and distribution are y)rop(;rly planned in India, tne 
Indian population should be more a source of j^trtniglh 
than of weakness. In the words of the author, “ biolo- 
gical rosean.'h is brought to bear upon the economic 
analysis of t.Iu' population growth. The forgot t(»n 
V^n'hulstiaii curve is brought again to the forefront to 
express the population trend under a new nonienclatun? 
'I’lie Jjaw ()f Jlynaniic Balance. The great increase; of 
population is given its due place as a i)redominant factor 

in tlu^ Indian life This book is meint to be, 

to all who hav(' at. heart iht; welfare of India’s teeming 
niiiiious, a guide into tlie held of fruitful research, 
esfu'cially to University students who have generou.-^ly 
taken to welfare work. ’ On page 131, Dr. Nader quob's 
Or. R.adhakamal Mukherji, the well-known Malthusian, 
snp|»orting liis own (Di‘. Nader’s) .stand that, given 
great ('r niunber.s, pnaluction is bound to improve and 
thus lead to belU-r economic (condition of the country : 
“Not only tin* Rajputs, but also tlie Brahmans, the 
Kayastlias and ollu'r high cast us w’ho own good lauded 
proj.»erty but disdain to liiivo the plough, are going down 
in the face of the uiie(iual e(;onomic coinp<vtitioii ef 
lower agriiailtural c.iisti;s w'ho are proving superior in 
haul utilisation and whast; very niimbi'n- will in future 
add to their econoiiiic and political advantage” (Or, 
R:ulhakannd Mukherji). Tlie author adds: “I lie 
message of the masses |,o the classe.s is ‘ (Jive us oppor 
tunity : we -‘haU give you our .s(;rvice ’ II<‘ conchidt^s, 
rather Ih-eatric.tdly : “ When the day of balancing Vioth 
siiles of India’s account, the pioduction side juid the 
consumption si<le, draws near — ^and jjiay tliat day be not 
far off — what a dynamic force our race t-^xpansion wid 
be in world economy.” Dr. Nader expounds a view- 
jioint whicli has been deplorably (and iierhaps deliberat.e- 
ly) ignored, but. one wLsht-s that Dr. Nader had proceed- 
ed more st.atistically than sentimentally. Another basic 
consideralion we Indian economists have to bear in mind 
is that our prd ent economic position is so despondent 
and humiliating, that no punioet? will be served by our 
claiming for ourselves a privilege of giving a message or 
a lead to the world at large. ‘‘Sufficient unto the day 


is the evil thereof.” Let us confine our attention, at 
any rate for the coining few decades, to our own 
problems rather than waste our e-mail energies in haran- 
guing about the “new world order.” 

S. Keshava Iyengar 

PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF BUDDHA : 
Six (Joix)ur Plates : By Nanda Lai Bose. Published 
by (he Times of India, Bombay. Price Rs. 2. 

Olio of Uio greatest impediments to a critical under- 
standing and accurate judgment of the Modleni School 
i)f Indian J^aint.ing is the lack of accurate reproductions 
in colour of the works of this school. While tri-colour 
reproductions in half-tone are incapable of rendering 
the colour values, the textures, the quality of line, and 
the depth of the originals, the current popular reproduc- 
tions by this process of modem Indian masters, usually 
given in our popular journals, are worse than useless, 
a.s ilicy ilo not convey even a fraction of the flavour of 
the origiu{d.s. The works of Nanda Lai Bost-, the great.- 
est living master of modern India, ( the Head of the 
Deimrtment of Art, Visva Bharati ), has peculiarly suf- 
fer(;d in reproductions. The Times of Bombay liavi- 
with cornmendaVile (enterprise published, a set of care- 
fully executedi (colour facsimiles of Bo.se s miniature 
WhUt Colour drawings illimfrating l.ho Life of the 
Buddha, the most significant incidents of the story lading 
(dio-sen for illustration. The Life of the Buddha, ha> 
been several limes rendered by the old mastos of 
India and of the Far East in stone .sculpture and in 
fr(;scoes on i-lie walls of temi)le.s from time immemorial 
And Bose has hiriLself remdenal some of the incidonl.^ 
before. But in this series he chooses (luite an original 
manner of ]>resentation and carries out his designs with 
:i daring U'chuique fluently used by the mature manner 
of a master. Many of lus inaslorpieces have passc'd 
into the oblivion of private collection andi the .art.-Ioving 
)>uhlic, now .steadily growing in India, rarely gets 
opportunity to make real (;onta<*t with his art.. And 
our gratitude goes out to tlie publishers for bringing 
within tlie reach of all in cheap but accurate ropr(;.senta- 
tions of .some of the works of the greateid living Indian 
artist. It Is ho]>ed tlud other and significant example.s 
(rf Ins works draw^n from private collection wroulcl lie 
honoured l>y simil ir quality of rc?profluction.s. 

O. C. (L 

THE BOMANCE OF TUBERCULOSIS ; By 
Andy a Jiban Muherjee, with a foreword by W. O. 
Jonr.^, B.Sc., M .D. Published by Thacker fijdak & Co, 
Ld., Cidculln. Pp. lOfi. Rs. 2S. 

This us a wmnderful little book, fact and. rom iiujc 
.saiidwitdied into one. One wondeis what romance can 
tliere be in a dread disease like Tuberculosis. It is no 
longer an affliction (exclusively, it ha,s become a human 
aud .social [iroVdem, and human intellect looks at it from 
different, angles. In the w’eatern world not only sana- 
toria are springing up in numbers for the rescue of 
patient, s, but the problem is thoroughly being tackled in 
modern literature, making the misfortune a.s light as 
eon pORsibly be. 

But in this province of Bengal, where nearly a lakh 
of men die each year from this tenible malady, there 
are only a. few sanatoria and few people talk about it 
in literature, — and even if they talk, they do so unin- 
terestingly and create misconceptions in the public mind 
either by putting too much colour into it or too little. 
But here at last we find a book written by a Bengali 
yoimgman who has brought out the whole truth about 
the present-day Tuberculosis in its proper light. Him- 
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self a victim of the disease, he understands what it is, 
and has tried in all earnestness and sincerity to make 
his readers understand what it is. AlthouRh a non- 
nicdical man, he has thoroughly studied the subject 
(jven BB few medical men do, and has written this book 
in a simple and lucid style. He has taken great pains 
io collect fact« and materials about this complex sub- 
ject and has strained himself to write while in bedridden 
condition at a sanatorium at the risk of his life. He 
lins taken all this risk so that, come what may to 
him, his f(‘Ilow^-sufferer.s might read all this and beware. 
]T(’ writes — Come what may to me, let my country- 
men understand, and develop a will-io-live by dis- 
turbing their rdacidily.” The book has been* aptly 
flcdioated to the Miss Olive Stilwells of this world.” 
who devote their lives to make the last days of sufTering 
humanity happy. This book should be read by all wdio 
are suffering from the disejise, whose kith and kin are 
siifffTing, who take an inte rest in the problem and who 
tf^el for the sufFeriiig humanity. To read the l>ook is 
te) understand the disease, and to understand it i.s to 
dispel tialf of the mist of dread and uncertainty with 
wliicli the truth is shrouded. 

P. BjIArrACHAKYYA 

ECONOMK^ PLANNINC; JN (XVOPEHATIVK 
1*0RTTTGAL : llff Frcf/prl Cola, Puhlhlicd hy P. S. 
King cfc Kon Ltd., London. Pp. 1H5. Prioc 8f(. (hi. 

I'his book as lh(^ title indicufes, provides a descri]>- 
live study of the new’ Economic order in IVntugal since 
lh(' Revolution of 1920. as planned and v>ut into opc’ra- 
tion under the guidance of Dr. Salazar, tlu' Prime 
Minister, and affords an opportunity for examining the 
po.ssif)iiil,i('s of co-operativisiii as again.st communism 
as ail ideal form of economic organisation. The author 
deals carefully will) ('very part of the Portugue.se co- 
operative s>’stem and critically examines the (>ffici('ncy 
ili<Mf!of in thf'. light of the Socio-Political circumstances 
of the country. 

At a time whf'ii the att(mtion of the whole world 
IS directed fo\vard.s the achievements and failures of 
\'ariou.s types of socio-economic order Mr. Freppel 
(kitaV book should b(^ of considerable interest to 
st.iidenl.s of ('('onornics and to public men alike. 

Naijnaksita Sanyal 

HLSTDRIC IlDOTS OF SOME MODERN CON- 
I'’ I /ICTS : By T. R. Vonkalraim Snstn, Publiftht^d hy 
the Kumhakonam Parlinment, Kumhnkonam, Pp. 20. 
Price annaa four only. 

This is a lecture delivered by the author. It deals 
w'ith contemporary Indian problems like the removal of 
untouchability from Hindu society, the relations between 
Hindus and Muslims and between Brahmins andi non- 
Brahniins. I'he author shows courage and candour in 
treating these subjects. He is alive to the fact that in 
politics one clamours for special treatment as the 
Muslim does,'’ and he tries to find out the reason for 
this. Possibly it is due to a sense of inferiority on the 
part of the Muslim or to his awareness that he was once 
the ruler of India. But, the author argues, “ if the 
Muslims were the nilers once, the Christians are the 
rulers now and* yet the Christians put forward no claim ” 
(p. 20). True; but the Christians have the protection 
of their rights in their own hands and need not claim 
privileges from a third party. And it is the Christian 
rulers themselves who favour and encourage the special 
claims of the Muslims. That is the root of the trouble. 

U. C. Bhattachabjbc 


LECTURES ON EDUCATION : By Sj. Mahen- 
dm Nath Dutt. Compiled and edited hy Rabiiidra Nath 
Mitra, 3, Gourmohan Mukerjee Street, Calcutta. Price 
Re. 1. 

The publication of Sj. Dutt’s lectures on Education 
is mre lo be w’elcome by thoughtful readers and educa- 
tionist of ilie country. Though most of the loctures 
were d(^livored as far back as in 1910 yet they have a 
kind of permanent value? about them. The lectures deal 
with a wide range of topics on Education in a careful 
and systematic manner. 

Sj. Dutt’s is no biiis(»d or prejudiced mind, and his 
argumc'nts and (ionclusioiis are almost always n^asonable 
and thought-provoking. Evon when ori(? differ.^ from 
Sj. I')utt on a particular riue.stion. one? cannot fail to 
appre?ciatf: and admire tlic logical atiitiide?, the w'ide' 
outlook and expe’riencc, and the opemne^ss of his mind. 
Wo congratulate the editor of this neat small volume 
and the Mahendra Publishing Committee on their valu- 
able imblication. 

JoGEiSlT CtTANDRA Bh ATTACH ARYYA 

UINDUSTHAN YEAR BOOK AND WHO’S 
WHO, 1941 : By S. C. Sarknr. PutyHshcd hy Mcasrfi. 
M. C. Sarknr & Sons, Ltd., 14 , College Sqy/ire, Calcutta. 
Price Board hound Re. 1-12 and ordinary Re. Jf-tS. 

This handy volume has reached the ninth year of 
its issue'. It give's ua information on various topics, 
brought. ui)-t.o-eintc, and required for our (Everyday work, 
ll.s utility has been enhanced as it contains chapters on 
some new subjects, such as, the War, International Who’s 
Who, the C’ongress Government, War Controversy, etc. 
J’ublicisis, lawyers, businessmen and students of public 
afraii>s will find the volume ve'rA' much useful. It has 
ke.'pt up the high standard in this edition too and we? 
cun safely recommend it to the public. 

B. 

BENGALI 

BAJE MEYE (A Drama in Thbke Aerrs) : By 
Sri Amth Gopal Sen To he had of Rnnjan Publishing 
[louse, 2612, Mohan Bagan Row, Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 

It is a powerful B(?ngali rendering of Oscar Wildes’ 
A Woman of No Importance.” It deals with the 
(ixtremcly artificial, stagnant life of the' wealthy, ease- 
loving, comfortable, so-called aristocratic society, who 
liardly e;are for morality or humanity as such, who, in 
spite of their cluK'» and parties, are extremely unsocial 
in their outlook, and who.se fond attempt to keep up an 
external glare merely deprives them of their essential 
human charm. The translator has carefully adapted the 
drama to a Bengali setting, but except in some local and 
personal names, he has been faithful in translation. Tlie; 
dialogues are brilliant and engaging and the drama 
evokes self-criticism. 

D. N. Mookeajea 

mNDi 

YOGAVANI OR SIDDHYOGOPADESH-: Trans- 
lated by R. B. Panda Baijnath. Published by Siddha- 
yogasram, Choti Gaibi, Benares. Pp. 211. Price Re. 1. 

This is a Hindi translation duly approved and 
authorised, of the Ydgavani, in Bengali, of Sri Swami 
Narayantirlha. The book is in the form of a dialogue 
between an aspirant after perfection and one who has 
attained to perfection. The illumined Teacher instructs 
the neophyte in the threefold technique of acquiring 
spiritual power and perception, the pivot of which is 
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the arousing of the Kundalirii — ^the seat of dormant 
divinity in man. The various stages in the process of 
this Self-fulfilmont are explained step by step, authenti- 
cated from the personal practice and experience of the 
Preceptor and duly documented with appropriate ex- 
cerpts from the sc^riptures. Tlie ritual of initiation into 
the mystery of the Sacred Word is based on the implicit 
undoubting faith of the aspirant in his Teacher’s capa- 
city to transmit to him psychic power; in other words to 
nuike of him a suitable v(*hicle for the outpouring of 
the elemental energy of the universe. 

The translator h^ done full justice to the job and, 
by placing the precious tniths garnered by a master 
witliin their easy reach, has earned the gratitude of all 
sincere seekers of Power that makes for Perfection. 


miAJAN-SANGRAHA— DIIARMAMRIT : Edit- 
I'd by Bechardm Jivrnj Pandit. Pnhlishrd by Golecha 
Prakashan Mandir, Khichan, Jodhpur. Pp. ^24. -Price 
annas twelve only. 

This is a colled ion of one hundred and one songs, 
cornj/osed in Hindi and Gujarati by some of the saints 
of medieval and modc'rn India who belonged, judged 
by externals, to the faiths of Jainism and Hinduism, 
but who, as a result of their courageous and catholic 
search of the Rc'ality, touched the heights of truth 
which are above all the ^V(>ods and valleys of sodarijin- 
ism. Thus, in tludr songs, one finds the essence of 
religion, which unites ])cople in bonds of brotherhood. 
In addition to the t<ext, there are short, — alas ! very 
short, —biographical skct(;lirs of the singers and a glos- 
sary, in which the meanings of the difficult words are 
given in their various evolutionary stages. To enable 
the reader to sing the songs in their proper times, if 
he is so inclined, the names of the latter are also stated. 
Had the editor, who has shown such scholarship in the 
])hilological field, explained the songs, too, in a running 
style, instt»ad o.f only explaining isolated words, the 
general reader would have benefited still more from 
the Bhajnn-sanghra . llie book can be used with advant- 
age, for the purposes of promoting community singing 
with an eye to bringing home to the people their open- 
ness wit h one another in their pilgrimage to the external 
shrine of the good, the true and the beautiful. 

G. M, 

MARATHI 

SAMIJDRIK TILAK or SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 
PALMISTRY : By Jyotish Ratna Pandit Raqhnnaih 
fihastri Patwardhan. Publisher Jyoiirbhumn Office, 14O, 
Shukrawar Petk, Shinde Ali, Poona. ProjtLsdy UlustraJ^ 
cd. Pp. 72S. Price Rs. 16. 

The author, the well-known Pandit Raghunathji has 
publiahod this voluminous book in Marathi as a course 
of training with many illustrations containing most 
important information of both the Indian and the 
European systems of Palmistry. The book proper starts 
with the text of Varaha Samhita with translation of 
chapters on Purusha and Stree Lakshanams, Anga Vidya, 
etc. The rare Sanskrit works such as Samudrik Tilak, 
Rekha Banket, Hasta Sanjivani and the like have been 
included with their translation. All the chapters are 
worthy of mention and invaluable to the students of 
Palmi^iy. Hints for making the Janma Kundalies of 
pemoDS ignorant of birth dates from the observations of 
the face, etc., are really veiy good. This book is re- 
commended to be widely read to raise the science of 


Palmistiy from the mire it has sunk in the hands of th( 
so-callcd ‘ Fortune-Tellers.’ 

SuHRiD Krishna Basu 

TELUGU 

RYTUBIDDA : By Mr. N. Venkataratnam. Pub- 
lished by the Saraswati Power Press, Rajahmundry. Pp 
iv-i-161. Price annas eight. 

MODERN SOCIAL REFORM : By Mr. C. li 
Krishna Ran, B.A., B.Ed., Teacher. L. M. High School 
Goaty. P'p. 136. Price annas eight. 

The above two books may be placed in one category 
Thej'^ aim at social reconstruction, the former contain- 
ing sliort stories of great merit, and the latter is n 
symposium of discourses on a variety of topics sucl 
as IJntouchability, Orthodoxy, Communal Amity, Rura 
Economy and Prostitution. The authors rightly believe 
that social reconstruction and n.ational regeneration musi 
go side by side. One without the other, leads only ti 
a one-sided development which takes us nowhere. 

Mr. Venkatratnam’s stories have the creative urge 
and culi.nral harmony and will certainly appeal to Hk 
rea<Jer s imagination. 

The st'cond book ])ossesses a distinct f'ducationa 
value. The table-talks are analytical, precise? and clo- 
nueni. But the vctscs sprinklc'el so profusely through 
out th() book, instead of giving the discourses a drainati< 
t.ouch, make the readers yawn. 

To the i^ublishors, Messrs. Naninialwars, we owr; : 
deep dfJ')!. of gratitude for the meritorious services th(> 
are rendering to Telugu literature. 

A. K. Row 

TAMIL 

AKALIKAI VENHA : By Hao Sahib V. P. Snhw 
nianiu Mudfdiar, Retired Dy. SupcHntendnnt . C. V. D. 
Madrai<. Published, by the Southern India Saivn Sid 
danta Publishing Company, Ltd., Tinncvrlly. 3rd Edi- 
tion. 1,93S. Pp. xxviii-\-133. Price annas ten {wrapper, 
and Rc. 1 i calico) . 

This is a famous work of the veteran scholar in hif 
inimitable, simple, lucid and elegant style. His know- 
ledige of English literature and powc'rs of imaginatior 
and expression in his mother-tongue have immensely 
helped him to make this a first class work of beauty 
It is only fitting though late that he should have, at 
least in his 85th year, been honoured with the title o| 
the Groat Tamil Poet by the Madras Presidency Tami 
Bangam. 

Tlie book richly dt?sen'^es study by one and all 
young and old and adoption as model for future render- 
ings into verse of the classical stories of the country. 

Madhavan 

GUJARATI 

TEJ CHHAYA : By Mrs. Jayaman Gauri PaJLhah 
ji. Printed at the Surat City Printing Press, Sural 
1940. Pp. 84. Thick paper cover. Price Re. 1^4- 

Mrs. Pathakji’s verses of which this book is » 
collection, are of a tolerably high order, and betra 3 r a 
superior power of thinking. The short poems, sixty-nine 
in number, display feeling and pathos, which are touch- 
ing. The verses on " A Beggar Woman,** who has passed 
through bitter experience of the world, a fall from widow- 
hood to prostitution are not only moving, but reflect the 
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regrettable state of a society, where such a fall is possible, 
nay inevitable in certain cases. 

RASHMI KALAP — ^Part I : By Rao Bahadur 
P, C. Diwanji, M,A., LLM. Printed at the Khadayta 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 1940, Pp. 390. Cloth- 
hound. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Rao Bahadur Diwanji has from the very first had 
leanings more towards metaphysics and philosophy than 
towards pure literature, but all the same he has been able 
to put in creditable work on literary Subjects too. This 
collection of his contributions to the literature of Gujarat 
(tonsisring of twenty papers, is a repcsentative one, and 
contains valuable result of researches in old Gujarati 
Literature. Old Gujarati literature contained hardly 
any prose writings : that was the opinion held till recent- 
ly. If there w^ero any, they were of a non-literary 
character. Rao Bahadur Diwanji by his paper on Prithwi 
( Ihandra Charitra has brought to light the fact that even 
in Samvat year 1478, biographical works were being 
written in prose. The present collection is concerned 
with hi.s literary work. He promises two more collec- 
tions on metaphysical and; allied subjects. 

(1) MAITAVIRJIVAN, (2) SIIRIMAD VIJAYA- 
NANDSlTlirS VACUA NAMRITO : By Mavji Dump 
Shah. Printed nt the Afahaidr Printing Press, Bombay. 
1940. Pp. U). Paper cot!cr. Each Price annas two. 

The first pamphlet contains the Life in verse of 
Mahavir 8waini and the second selections from the 
writings of Vijayaiiand Suri, which are useful from a 
moral as well as domestic point of view. 

KAVYA KATA : By MohanUil P. Dave, M.A., 
JjL.B. Printed nt the Surat City Printing Press, Sural. 
1939. Pp. 212. Pri.ee Re. 1-8. 

Contributions to the Vasant ” about twenty years 
ago, .seven in number, have been reprinted in this volume. 
TIh' art of ])oeti’y, subjective and objective lyrics, poems 
on l)eauli(!.'^ of Nature, Kala (art) and, poet and p.ainter 
are the titles of the writings and the writings themselve.s 
an; based on works of Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Tol- 
stoy, Sydney Colvin and Lessing. They are therefore 
natur.iliy bound to be both cultured and thoughtful and 
would therefore appeal to such people only and not to 
the masses. 

SADHYA RE MARGE : By Motkhand Girdharhl 
Kapadia, B.A., LL.B. Printed at the Jyoli Printing 
Press, Bhavnagar. 1939. Cloth Bound. Pp. 324^ Price 
annm eight. 

ContributioiLs to a monthly called Jain pharma 
Prakash on various subjects are, collected in this took. 


Mr. Kapadia’s practised pen and observant eye have 
made the treatment of the several subjects (24 in num- 
ber) taken up by him interesting. Some of them like 
‘^Unusual Experiences** are entertaining too. 

INDRADHANU : By Sundarji G. Betal. Printed 
at the Lakshrni Printing Press, Baroda. 1930. Illustrat- 
ed thick card board cover. Pp. 230. Price Rs. 2. 

A collection of 102 poems, long and short, mostly 
short, this book gives a very good idea of the style in 
poetry writing followed by the rising young poets of 
Gujarat. Mr. Bctal sat at the feet of the late Professor 
N. B. Divatia and was one of his favourite pupil. The 
inspiration that he derived from close contact with him 
is duly acknowledged, in fact. Three poems have been 
dcvolod: to his late Professor and his family members. 
A short but able commentary by Prof. B. B. Vyas ex- 
plains the geno.sis of eaith poem and its bearings. Some 
of the poc'ins arc really pathetic and also philosophic, 
for instance, the one in which he laments the death of 
his one year old child and the consolation he derives 
from a jihilosophicaJ contemplation of the sad event. 
The poems contain a very good indication of still better 
work in future. 

K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Volunteer Training. By A. B. Hedao. Foreword 
by Dr. Sir M. V. .loshi, K.CII.E., LL.D. Pp. 43. Second 
Edition. IIlustrat('d. Price six annas. Contains notes 
ami instructions on training, drill, firing, etc. 

A Glossary oj the Parts and Organs oj the Human 
Body. By Dinshah Dadabhai Dordi. Navasari. Pp. 
vi^50-f-19. Contains the names of various bones, m^- 
cles, organs and other physiological terms in English 
and their Gujarati synonyms. 

Topics ol the Dag. By S. S. Ayaiigar. Trivandrum. 
Pp. 354-2 maps. Recounts the events that led to the 
present war. 

The Problem of Crime. By G. S. Mongia, Addi- 
t.onal District and Sessions Judge. Pp. 54. Reprint 
of a speech delivered by the author on the subject. 

Progressive Raigarh. Published under State Autho- 
rity from Reforms Office, Raigarh State. Pp. 21. Dw- 
criboKS the various beneficial measures adopted by the 
Raigarh State within the last eight years. 

War--And After. By C. Jinarajadasa. Published 
by the Indian Bookshop, The Thcosophical Society, 
Benares. 
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Language 

Sahityv Viplav. Rrvolutiou in Litrratiuc'. liy 
Bircn Das. Pj), 50. 28th August, 1930. 

Gimchfindra (tlu^ crlchratcd dramatifc^t, arior and 
foundor of the Bf'ngali i?t.age). Bv Df'bondr inalh Basu. 
1?[). 103. 5Mi August, 1939. ^ 

Banr/iya iSohdakosh. Bongali I^t'xicou. Vol. III. 
Part 14 (No. 58). Bv Haricliaran Baricrji. 61 h July. 
1939. 

Pari 14 <N(). 50). 121 1 j .\ugu.sl, 1939. 

Part 16 (No. 60). 5th Soptornber, 1939. 

Rahinxirfh-Kfivyapraxmhd. Tlu^ Flow of Rahindra- 
luith’s Pooms. Bv Prainathanath Bisi. Pp. 194-270. 
25th July, 1939. 

Banylahhnffhn Barirhaxj. An a<‘couMt of tlio Bongfdi 
language. By Rabindranath Tagore. A ])hilologi<‘al 
study of the Bengali language. Pi>. 64I8O. 301 h May. 

1939. 

BdiiytiUi Sdhilycr Kathfi. Topio about Bengali 
Idternture. B\' Sukuniar 8en. M.A.. Ph.l). A brief 
chronological hislorv of Bengali lileralure. Pp. IO4 
183. 18th AugnsI, 1939. 

Medicine 

Mamvvr Panim Salru. Mans greaUsi enemy. Jb- 
Kiian Bahadur Ahehhan Ulla, M.A., I.F.S, Deals with 
Tuberculosis and its treatirienl. Pj). 11 468. 30lii June. 
1939. 

Beriberi t'a Epidfxnik Dropd. Beriberi or Epidemic 
l)rop.sv. Ed. MahC‘ Chandra Bhattacleirvva & Co., 
Calcutta. Pp. 1458. 10th Augu.st, 1939. 

Ayuri'ed YyarahorA'ijimn Vd Vyavnhnr-^Aydrrf d. 
Medical Juri.spnidence. B>' Debapra.-*ad Sanyal, L.M.S. 
Pp. 164627. 5th September, 1939. 

Homiopyathik Vniiihnjya'-Vidhnti. A Ilotncropathic 
Clinical Materia Medica in Bengali. By llariprasail 
ChaKravartti. Pie 6434872. 2nd April. 1939. 4th ed. 

H ftmiovyai hik (^hikifsa Parichalak, A Guide to 
Hom«JOpatnic treatment. Trans, by Dr. G. Raye. Pi>, 
24622. 17th July, 1939. 

Grihn-Chikitm. Domestic Treatment. By Mafhu- 
ramohun Mukherji, Chakra varti, B.A. Pp. 2464128. 
23rd March, 1939. 16th ed. 

H omioiryaihik Pryaktisarmrs Gaid. Hoinceopathic 
Practitioners Guide. Part 111. Pp. 64705—1056. 20th 
June, 1939. 

Parivari-k Chikitsa, Sachitra. Illustrated Domestic 
treatment. Comp, by Dr. Sukumar Ray. A treatise on 
the treatment of diseases according to Homeopathy. Pp. 
2417435042. 16th August, 1939. 

Baiokemik Chilcitsa-Vidhan. Bio-Chemic Practice 
of Medicine. By U. M. Samanta, L.M.S, Pp. 34124 
•635. 7th Edition. 28th June, 1939. 

Su»rusha Vidya, Science of Nursing. Part HI. By 
Sundari Mohan Das, M.B. Pp, 24117. 17th June, 1939. 

Mtscbll,4nbous 

Talkie Rahasya. The Mystery of Talkie. Parts I 
and 11. By Abbas Ali. Pp. 14. 

Adkunik Sikshak. Modem Teacher. By Abdul 
Hakim, M.A. (Cfentab.). Pp. 144352. 25th March, 


Jnancr Alo. Idght of knowledge. Bv Abdiir Rah- 
man. Pp. 54173. I6th July, 1939. 

Ratna-Mnmlir. The temple of gem. By Abinas 
Chandra Datf-a. Pp. 84. lOlli Seplrmber, 1939. 

Am/nalar hHuni. Jiislory of Nuditv. By Abinas 
(jj^aiidra Ghashal. Pp. 4412459424-16.' 12th August, 

SodJiarfni Bndtvin Sanuij 0 Amadcr Karilavyu. 
Sadh.aran Brahino Samaj and our diilv. By A})ina.s 
(liaiidra T.ahiri. Pp. 13. 8th Jidy. 1939. 

A^dvr Brahmo-Sawaj, Pp. 16. 21st August, 1939. 

Vyaynrn Sikdin Sopan. Stepiiing stone< to the 
teaching of |>]iysical exercise. Bv B. Anrlri'W. CI8.C, 
Pp. 20. 71 h June, 1939. 

(inru-Mahfmtj Yndniuilhir Alnnkik Tnpnvnb P.‘»rt 
11. Supra-rnundane spiritual jiower of Jadunnlli. thf- 
re^•ered Preceptor. By Asiilosh Dam. B.A.. B.L. Pp. 
16. I7lh August. 1939. 

Lnliiahnmri. Pro.spcritv. Bv Srimali Banalat i l)e\i. 
Pp. 14104232. 2nd July. 1939. 6lh ed. 

Krishak-Bfuidhii Arthat Pa/-chnsh Kanuiihnr Upndr-'?. 
( ‘nllivatnr-’ friend or advising restriction of the cultiva- 
tion of jute. By Bisweswar ('Miowdhuri. Pp. 12. 12th 
May, 1939. 3rd cd. 

Rnvi~Ra,9mi. Thf' ray,- of Rabi (ilie sun. Ix'ar re- 
ference to the }>oe| Rabindranatli Tagore). J^^l•t 11 (the 
concluding portion). B^' Cliavuch amira Bauerji. M,A. 
Pi'. 144382. l.st July, 1938. 

Vidhai'ft. \ irnher Andfdfm . Monc'iih'iiI. for wirlow 
remarriage. By Dinabandhu Vedasa.-lri. Pp. 32. 12tli 
Sept.('ml>or, 1039. 

Sujnfnr MantJar Rn,y. Judgment in SuiataV (’ase. 
By Duryasa. Pp. 14. lltli July. 1939. 

pro jay y yndm O Tidim Knthfo Suffering of the 
ryot and his story. By Faej Uddin Ahmad. Pp. 7. 23rd 
Ff'lmiary. 1939. 

Jumper Sera Sahifyik. Distinguished Litterateur.' 
of Europe. By Gajendra Kumar Mitra. Pp. 146. 141 h 
June, 1939. 

khadyo-Pariehny. Information about food. By 
( jJ o.sh tin biha ri Das, B.Sc. (Calcutta), M.D. (Huron j. 
Pp. 448641 19fh August. 1939. 

JJftridvarc Kumhhnyoy O Sadhu Mahnnumiuiliini. 
The auspicious occasion of “ Kumbha ’* at Hardwar and 
the great congregation of the “ Sadhiis.’ Pp. 44197. 
11th July, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Damodar Keml Knre.r Itihaa. History of the Darno- 
dar Canal Tax. Bv Khnja Hasibus Sobhan. Pp. 25. 
27th August, 1939. ' 

Bnrufir Vadi IJpanyas. Story of a monkey who 
played the complainant. By A, K. Kalambi. Pp. 12. 
12th April. 1939. 4th ed. 

dene Hnkho, Bear (these) in mind. By Khagendra- 
nath Mitra. A book of genera] knowledge, intended 
for ehildren. Pp. 1490. Slst August, 1939. 

Krishak->Andolxin. The Peasant Movement. Pp. 5 
4147-85, 5th August, 1939. 

Krishi Rindan Bamavay Samitir Vyanker Upavidhi 
iBaUla), Pp. 10. 16th May, 1930. 

Kshetranath Smarane, In Memory of Kshetranath. 
Pp. I642442448. 2nd September, 1930. 

Samhandhanimay. Ascertainment of relations. 
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First; Appendix— First Part. By Lalmohan Vidvanidhi. 
Pp. 6+20+272. 19tli June, 1939. 4th ed. 

Sahfij 11 pay c Huryya-Hadhana 0 Pranayam Sihstiu 
iliofj Arogya Pranali tyaha). Instmction in sun practice 
and breath regulation by simple means (with methods 
of healing). By Maui Dhar. Pp. 2+50, 8th August, 
1939. 3r(l ed. 

Kkacitan t' Pant ha V a Brahmanpr Nika I Pra»nn. 
'File way to communit^^ of usages oi* (pU'slions to Brah- 
man.s. Part I. By Mohammad Eindad AH. Pp. 3+34. 
r)lh April, 1939. 3rd cd. 

Mulya, Dar 0 iXf unapha. Value, Price ami Profit. 
A P.engali traii.-lalioii of a book entitled “Value, Price 
and Profit’' said to be edited by Miss Eleanor Marx 
Kveliii, daiighb.T of Kiirl Marx. Trans, by Brajabiliari 
Barman. Pj). 2+1+111. 2nd September, 1939. 

Gan O Edam. Music and Islam. By Qazi Rais- 
uddin Ahmad, B.A. .and Faize Khundkar Abdur Rahman. 
Pp. 2+2+147. 28th March, 1939. 

Lanhu-Guru, Light and Heavy. By Rajsi'khar 
Ba.su. P|). 1 + lM. 7tn July, 1939. 

Mmx Prarrsikff. Introduction to Marx. By Re- 
vaii Barman. Pp. 1+72. 24th January. 1939. 

Samajlaiitivr Arlhanili. Economy of Socialism. By 
Revati Barman. Pp. 52. 161 h Ihaa’inlaT, 1939. 

Rikln. Thf' woman redma'd to d(',sli<u1 ion. lOtl. by 
Phanindra Pal. lUMi Augu.^l, 1939. 

Sanidjr Nari-Sanntaya. Problcan of women in socie- 
ty. Ed. by Haridas Majumdar. Pp. 3-1 42. lOlh 
Angu.^t, 1939. 

Jatak Kal/mtarn. VaiftakJt Siakha. The Ih'sin?- 
fulfilling lre(- for the newly born babe. An astrological 
book IbreBdling (he fntiih' life of a newly born cliild 
who may bi* born on any day of the month of Baisakh 

< .ApribMav) , Bv Santosh Kumar Mnkherji. IV- 6+ 
158. 4(h Angn.sL 1939. 

Amur Kalha. Mv Slorv. Bv Srischandra Ikeii. 
IV. 1-1-185. 28t.h Aug\ist, 1939.^ ’ 

Jlrdayalrr Aj(ih Kalha. Wondc’rfnl stories about 
the animal kingdom. For children. By Siibinay Ray 

< Mi unllmri. IV- I + 19S. 'iOth Augii-st. 1939. 

y.rnlhaia-M tiyapnr-N a rmfvt p. Tlie holy ]»lace, 
M.avapiir in .Navadwip. Bv Sundarananda Vidvavinod. 
B.A. Pj.. 24. Olli March, ipj. ^ 

Adnmi ('' h fail ra-.h van Va HrahmarJairir Fiailarhar. 
Ide.'d student-life or the right coiidnct of a Brahmachari 
(a student). Bv Sw;imi Swarnpauanda Paramahansa. 
Pp. 73. 101 h Aiigust, 1939. 

Sarhitra Var.'<hil: SV/ 8r/ Naradirl it-l\'t!>tt}ika. 8/7 
PhaHiwyavda- 453. lllns!]*ate<l annual Navadvip .Mma- 

iiac. Tiie era of Ehidtaiiva 453. l^p. 4 + 132. Oth 

.Vbiich. l9o9. 

Vlrldha Prabandha . Parts I and II. A collection 
fd B.uikim riiandra < ’hatterjee s ,e-.says on v:irioui. 
lopic.«. Baiigiya Sahilya Parishal edn. Ed. by Brajeu- 
<ira Nath Banerjee and Sajani Kant a Das. Pp. 2+4+2 
■1410. 14lh August. 1939. 

PlTTIiOSOl’MY 

Mancr VaDw. In Minds Path. By Krishiuipra- 
.sjinna Blmttaciiaryya, M.A. An ex]) 0 .silion of the origin 
and <h‘V(4o])mrnj of P.syeho-analysi.s. Pp. 134. 31st 
August, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Poetry 

Kami. Particle'. By Amiyabala Devi. P]). 2+28. 
12(h Jyaistha, 1346 sal. 2nd ed. 

Pnivartiko. The proniptre.s,s. By Caurgopal Vidya- 
vinod. ]*p. 2+20. 25th June. 1939. 

Abhimanyu-Vadh Kavya. The poem relating to 
the killing of Abhimanyn- Bv Kanaklata Devi. Pp. 
2+88. 17th August, 1939. 


Natun Khata. The New Book. By Kirandhan 
Chatterji. Pp. 2+1+109. 18th July, 1939. 2ud ed. 

Yatn, The Traveller. By Nalinimolmn Chatterji. 
Pp. 88. 5th August, 1939. 

Ahas-PradijK A light suspended from the top of 
a long pole standing erect. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Pp. 1+2+70. 4th May ,1939. 

Halakn. The (’ranc. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
Pp. 2+105. 10th May, 1939. 

Mahuya. Name of a tre(\ By Rabindranath 
Tagore. Pp. 5+4+l+2+l75-f 4. 4th May, 1939. 2nd 
ed. 

Kalha 0 Sur. Word and Tune. By Sudhindra 
Nath Mitra. Pp. 1+54+1. 8th August, 1939. 

Id/fO-vr Sreshtha Kavilu. Best Po(*ms of 1^5. Com- 
piled by Ramapali HaMi. Pp. 5+41. 17th August, 
1939. 

Politics 

Kamyunijm. Coiiimunism. Bv Aniulva C3iandra 
Adlnkaii. Pp. 5+70. 19tli May, i939. 

Srmi Sanyraw. Class-war. By Amulya Chandra 
Adhikjiri. J’p. 63. 

Bharat V Inyrrj Saaan. Rriti.sh rule in India. A 
Bciiigali Iranslalion of an article of Karl Marx published 
in tnc Ni w Yttrk Tribune during 1853, ])refaced with a 
Bengali traiLslation of a speech dt'Iivered by Fredrich 
Flngi'l.s at a nuanorial irnieting at. the grave of Marx. 
Traas. bv Hirendra Mukhtajee. Pj). 22. 24l.h January, 
1939. 

Gangtrmx Kalita. (\)ngn\ss Topics. Pp. 7. 12tli 
.Viigu.si, 1939. 

Nulan Yuyer Natan .MnuLidi. New Men of the 
New Age. By Nrii)eridrakrishna (liatlcTji. Pp. 1+150. 
121 h June, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Uajniti. Politics. A B(‘ngali translation of a book 
(Uititlc'd “Prince'’ by Nicolo Ma(4nfivelly. Trans, by 
Maiioranjaii Gupta. Pp. 15+180. 3rd July, 1939. 

Dempriya Yalindramohan. Jatindramohaii, the 
country s beloved. By Satis Chandra Gnha Devavarma 
S.asirl. Pp. 32. 22n(l July, 1*939. 

Samajtanirik Radii ra. Sociali-lic Stale. By Rud- 
Icm.su .\tihikari. Pp. 87. 28|.h March, 1939, 

Rklkuon 

Nabi-Kolha. Slorif's of Prophets. By Abdul Wahah 
Sitldiki. For childnai. Pj). 2-| 64. 28th June, 1939. 

Sri Radhar Slvfihar. Garland of hymns about 
Radha. By Srimati Ablmya. Pp. 116. 1st July, 1939. 

Aihnryyvr Pmrihann. The Preceptor’.- prayei’S. 
]*an I. A colltul if)ii of tlm sermons delivered by the 
w(4l-kiiown Brahmo leader Brahmananda Kesabchaiulra 
Sen during (he ycaus 1857-1879 A.D. Pp. 5+16+400. 
23rd August, 1939. 

Raptifit Mandalir Vuiui.s 0 Anmhlhan. Religious 
beliefs and riles of the Baptist Mission. By Amritalal 
Sark.ir. P]). 1+59. 9th August, 1939. 

Kalyanakalpa I am. The Desire-yieldii.ig Tree of 
Benediction. 1*]’- 1+24-4+94. 22nd May. 1939. 9th 
ed. 

Sri Sri Thakur Annkul Chandra. An account of 
I he life and teaching of Thakur Anukul Chandra, the 
founder of the religious organisation named *^‘ Satsanga " 
in Pabna. Bv Raja Gopal Datta Ray, M.A., B.L. 
Pp. 294 516. 1939-40 A.D. 

Buddhavani, Message of Buddha. Trans, by Bhik- 
•hu Silabhadra. Pp. 5+214. 30th June, 1939. 

Dikahmanim. Mystic formulai for initiation. By 
Chinlaharaii Biswas, B.A.. Kavyatirthn, Kavyanidhi. 
Pp. 21. July, 1939. 

Knndarpa Mohini Baul' !hdgit. Baul (a kind of 
religious) songs, charming (even) to Kandarpa (Cupid). 
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^ Dakshinaranjan Adhikari. Pp. 1+3+38. 18th May, 

IvOcy. 

i^ri Sri Dwarikanalh Dev Tapasvir Amrita Vani. 
Nectarine teachings of Dwarikanath Dev Tapasvi. 
Part 1. Pp. 18H-184. 15th June, 1939. 

Dharmavijrmn. Adikanda. The Science of Reli- 
gion. Part I. By Giris Chandra Chakravarli, B.A. Pp. 
2-1-134. 12th August, 1939. 

Gitavali. A collection of song-?. Pp. 80. 28th 
June, 1939. 9th ed. 

Snrup-Sadhana. Worship of the Beautiful. By 
Indramohan Kavyatirtha, Vidyanidhi, Sahityaratna. Pp. 
2-1-218. 30th Marcli, 1939. 

Jrumayog Darpan Va Guruiaitya. The Mirror of 
Union through Knowledge or The Secrets about Ihc 
Spiritual Guide. By Svarni Jnanananda. Pp. 34-104. 
8th July, 1939. 

Gurutattwarahasya. Secrets about the truth in res- 
pect of the Spiritual Guido. By Jnauendraiiath Biswas. 
Pp. 56. 10th July, 1939. 

Kripar Sasirer Artha-Bhcd. Penetration into the 
meaning of the Scripture of Grace. Contains the text 
of an old Bengali work by Father Manocl da Assump- 
cao, the Roman alphabet published in 1743 at Lisbon, 
and composed in Bhowal, between 1734 and 1735, to- 
gether with iUs Bengali transliteration and notes and an 
introduction by Suniti Kumar Chattorji. F,d. by Sajaui 
Kanla Di\s. Pp. 15-|-2-f354. 14th August, 1939. 

Sri Sii Prabhu Jagadbavdhu. The Lord Jagaban- 
dhu. By Krishnakinkar Saha and Kulipada Das, B.A. 
Pp. 44-32. 22iid May, 1939. 

Sri Sri Krishner ABhtoltnra Satanam, One hundred 
and eight namo.s of Krishna. Compiled by Nirmid- 
chandra Dhar. Pp. 16. 15th July, 1939. 7t‘h ed. 

Sri. Sri Lakshmi Devir AuhtoUara Satanam. One 
hundred and eight names of the goddess Lakahmi (god- 
dess of fortune, prosperity and beauty). Compiled by 
, Nirmalchandra Dhar. Pp. 16. 15(h July, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Sn Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa. A brief sketcli 
of the life of Ramakrishna Paramahansa, the Saint of 
Dakshineswur. Pp, 49. lOtli June, 1939. 4th ed. 

Yuym^atar, The Incarnation of the Age. By 
Mozatar Uddin Chowdhuri, B.A. Pp. 14, 15th July, 
1939. 2nd ed. 

Sim Mahnhharat. Children’s Mahabharat. By 
Naliniranjan Chatterji. Pp. 14-192. 3rd July, 1939. 
2nd ed. 

Iswar-Tattva. Secreis of the Suprenu! Being. By 
Nitai Chaitanya Das. Pp. 2-f24-54. 12th July, 1939. 

Galpe Das Avatar. Ten Incarnations in Story. By 
Radhakrishna Vyakarantirtha. Pp. 188, 14th August, 
1939. 

Deva-Mandir. The Temple of God. By Radhiis- 
yam Mukherjee. Pp. 247 -f- 100. 2nd September, 1939. 

Ratnakana. Mahabharaier Katha 0 IJpades. Par- 
ticles of Gem. Stories and Teachings of the Mahabha- 
rata. By Rajlakshmi Devi. Pp. 1-1-24-131. 23rd 
August, 1939. 

Sadhan-San^it. Pratham Bhag. Prayer-Songs. 
Part I. Compiled by Puma Chandra Saha Vidyavinod, 
R.A.M. Pp. 164-416. 14th September, 1939. 

Gandhi^Samadhi Pairavali. Exchange of letters 
between Gandhi and Samadhi. By Samadhi Prakas 
Aranya, Srimat Swami. Pp. 4-f76. 17th July, 1939. 

Sri Saranagali. Act of taking refuge. A collection 
of Vaishnavite devotional poems by Thakur Vidyavinod, 
a Vaishnava Saint. Pp. lO-f 44-80. 20th March, 1939. 
14th ed. 

Utaavanjali. 1937. Palmful of Offerings at the 
Festival, 1937. By Satish Chandra Chakravarti. Pp. 1 
-f-24-72. 6th July, 1939. 


Anubhav Prakas. Expression of Intuitions. By 
Swami Sitalananda. Pp. 22. July, 1939. 

Sri Sri Siver Ashtottara-Satanam. One hundred and 
eight names of the god Siva. Compiled by Nirmal 
Chandra Dhar. Pp. 16. 16lh July, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Sri Chaitanyadev. A short account of the life and 
teachings of Chaitanyadev, the founder of the Bengiil 
School of Vaishnavism. By Sundarananda Vidyavinod, 
(Mahamahopadesak). Pp. 10-f380. 17th Juno, 1939. 

Pan-Ahare Sangjam 0 Suddhachar. Moderation in 
Eating and Drinking and Good Conduct. By Surondra 
Sasi Gupta. Pp. 13. 31st July, 1939. 

V eda-Pramanya, Vada-Vichar. The Authority of 
the Vedas. Compiled by Kishorganj Sastranusilan Sab- 
ha. Pp. 58. 8th June, 1939. 

Vivekananda-Vani. Message of Vivokananda. Com- 
piled by Kumarkrishna Nandi. Pp. 2-f213. 16th Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

Tapa Kumar. The son begotten through penance. 
Hindu mythological story. By Onkareswarananda. Pp. 
24-71. 18th April, 1939. 

SciENCK (Natural and Other) 

Vaijnanik Avuhknr. Scientific Iiivenfions, By 
Kamini Kanta Sen. Intended for juvenile readers. Pp. 
14-182., 13th April, 1939. 3rd ed. ’ 

Vijnaner Galpa. Stories of Science. By Manoram 
Guha Thakurta. Pp. 2-fl-fl52. 4th April, 1939. 2rKj 
ed. 

Vijnan 0 Vismay. Science and Wonder. By Rfullia 
Bhushan Base, M.A., B.Sc., B. Com., A.S.A.A. (London), 
R.A. Intended for juvenile readers. Pp. 1-1-14-127. 
18th June, 1939. 

Travels and Voyagjos 

Madraj Kangres 0 Setubandha Ramewar Detrsm. 
L^adras Congress and the visit to Setubandha Rarru'svar. 
By Kshitis Chandra Mnkherji. Pp. l-f6(). 20th July, 
1939. 

Knsmirer Katha. Topics about Kii>hmir. By 
Surendraiiath Bhattachars^ya, M.A. Pp. 30. 26th Jun<\ 
1939. 

Bengali and Arabic — Religion 

Al Quran. The Quran. Part T. Arabic text with 
Bengali translation and notes. Trans, by A. F. Abdul 
Karim. Pp. 6-f550. 30th June, 1939. 2nd ed. 

linnganuvad Koran Sharif ^iptam Para. The Holy 
Quran translated into Bengali. 7th P/ira. Trans. l>y 
Muhammad Naqibuddin Khan. Pp. 323-376-|-2. lOlh 
September, 1939. 

Chari Tarikar Saukdiipta Ojipha. Abridged prayer 
of the four schools. Compiled by Emdad All. Pp. 41. 
10th April, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Fatoyayr Siddikiya. Tritiya Khanda. Authorita- 
tive opinions of Siddik (a name) . Part III. Trans, by 
Nuruadin Ahmad. Pp. 8-f77. 26th March, 1939. 

Koraner Maha Siksha 0 Hadiscr Prakrita Siksha 
Chayan. Great teachings of the Quran and selection 
of the true instnictions from the Hadis (traditions). 
By Idris Ahmad, B.A. Pp. 3-f240. 7th July, 1939. 

Chhahi Telechhmat Chholcmani Va Ajayib 
Chholemani. Dvitiya Bhag. Correct supernatural 
phenomena attributed to Suleman or the magic of Sule- 
man. Part II. By Hafez Hakim Muhammad Moyaj- 
jem Ali. Pp. 6-^186. Ist July, 1939. 6th ed. 

Nafeul Momein Va Momender Sambal. Pratham 
Bhag. Profit of Believers or Resources of Believers. 
Part I. By Muhammad Yunus. Pp. 34-112. 23rd 
March, 1939. 



CRISIS OF CIVILIZATION 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

[Th« only authorized tranilatiou of the Poet’s Bengali addretSi entitled "Sahhyatar Sankat." read on 
the occasion of -his recent birthday ceiehration at Santiniketan, revised by himself.] 


Today I complete eighty years of my life. As I 
look back on ihe vast stretch of yeais that lie 
behind me and see in clear persj)C(‘tive the 
history of my early development, I am struck 
by the change that has taken i)laee botli in my 
own attiiude and in the psychology of my 
countrymen — a change that carries within it a 
cause of profound tragedy. 

Our (lii’cct contact with the larger world of 
men was linked up with the eomcmiKt ary 
history of the English peo))le w'hom we cami! to 
know in those earlier days. It wa.s mainly 
through their mighty literature that we I'oruMal 
our id. as with regard to these newcomers to 
our Indian shonw. In those days the type of 
learning ihat w'as served out to us was neither 
plentiful nor diver.se, nor was the spirit of 
sei.ntific enquiry very much in evidence. Thus 
their scope being strictly limited, the educated 
of those days had recourse to English language 
and literature. Their days and niglus were elo- 
quent with the stately declamations of Burke, 
with Macaulay’s long-rolling sentences; discus- 
sions centred U|wn Shakespeare’s drama and 
Byron's prelry and above all upon the large- 
hear.ed liberali.sm of the nineteenth century 
English politics. 

At the time though tentative attempts were 
being made to gain our national independence, 
at heart we had hot lost faiih in the generosity 
of t'lie English race. This belief was so firmly 
rooted in the sentiments of our leaders as to 
h ad them to hope that the victor wo\dd of his 
own grace pave the path of freedom for the 
vanquished. This belief was. based upon t’t.e 
fact that England at the time provided a sludb r 
to all those who had to flee from perse(.n ion in 
their own country. Political martyrs who had 
suffered for tlhe honour of their peojile were 
accorded unreserved welcome at the liands (if 
the English. I had been impressed by this 
evidence of liberal humanity in the character of 
the English and thus I was led to set them on 
the pedestal of my highest respect. This genero- 
sity in their national character had not yet been 
vitiated by Imperialist pride. Aboui this time, 
while as a boy in England, I had the opportunity 
of listening to the speeches of John Bright, both 
in and outside Parliament. The large-hearted, 
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radical liberalism of those speeches, overflowing 
all narrow national bounds, had made so deep 
an impression on my mind that s>unething of it 
lingers even today, even in these days ot grace- 
less disillusionment. 

Certainly that spirit of abject deiKiulence 
upon the charity of our rulers was no matter 
for pride. What was remarkable, however, was 
the wholehearted way in which we gave our 
recogniiion to human griatness even wdien it 
revealed itself in the foreigner. The best and 
noblest gifts of humanity cannot be the mono- 
IKtly of a particular race or (country ; its scope 
may not be limited nor may it be regarded as 
the miser’s hoard buried underground. That is 
w’hy English literature w'hitdi nourished our minds 
in the past, does even now convey its deep reso- 
nance to the recesses of our heart. 

It is difficult to find a suitabh' Btmgali 
equivalent for the English w'ord ‘ Civilization ’. 
That phase of civilization w'ith wdiich W’c W’cre 
familiar in this country has been called by Manu, 
"‘ikKl-dchSr” (lit. proper conduct), that is the 
conduct pri scribed by the tradition of the race. 
Narrow- in tlu'mselVes these time-hon (cured 
.social conventions originated and held good in 
a circumscribed geographical area, in that strip 
of land, Brahmdvniria by name, bound on either 
side by the rivers Saram'oti and Drimdimli. 
That is how' a pharisaic formalism gradually got 
the upper hand of free thought and the ideal of 
‘icroiK-r conduct ’ which Manu found established 
in lirahmdvartn steadily degenerated into social- 
ized tyrannj’. 

During my boyhood days the attitude of 
the cultured and educated section of Bengal, 
nm tured on Englisth learning, was charged with 
a feeling of revolt against these rigid regulations 
of society. A f)erusal of what Rajnarain Bose 
has W'ritlen describing the ways of the < ducated 
gentry of those days will amply bear out what 
I have said just now. In place of these set codes 
of conduct we accepted the ideal of “ civiliza- 
tion ” as represented by the English term. 

In our own family this change of spirit was 
welcomed for the sake of its sheer rational and 
moral force and its influence was felt in every 
sphere of our life. Bom in that atmosphere, 
which was moreover coloured by our intuittve 
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bias for literature, I had naturally set the 
English on the throne of iny heart. Thus pas- 
sed the first chapters of my life. Then came 
the parting of ways, accompanied with a painful 
feeling of disillusion, when I began increasingly 
to discover how easily those who accei)ted tlie 
highest truths of civiliziation disowned them 
with impunity whenever questions of national 
self-interest were involved. 

There came a time when perforce I had lo 
snatch myself away from the mere appreciation 
of literature. As I emerged into the stark light 
of bare facts, the sigjht of the dire poverty of the 
Indian masses rent my heart. Rudely shaken 
out of my dreams, I began to realise that per- 
haps in no other modern state had there been 
such hopeless dean!h of the most elemeniaiy 
needs of existence. And yet it was this country 
whose resources had fed for so long th(‘ wealth 
and magnificence of the British people. Wiile 
1 was lost in the contemplaiion of tlie great 
world of civilization, I could never have remote- 
ly imagined that the great ideals of humanity 
would end in such riithhjss travesiy. But today 
stares me in the face a glaring example of it in 
the utter and contemptuous indifference of a 
so-called civilized race to the well-being of 
crores of Indian people. 

That mastery over the machine, l)y which 
the British have consolidated their sovereignty 
over their vast empire, has been kept a sealed 
book, to wdiich due access has been denied to 
this helpl(‘ss country. And all the time before 
our very eyes Japan has been transforming her- 
self into a mighty and prosperous nation. 1 have 
seen with my own eyes the admirable use to 
which Japan has put in her own country th(' 
fruits of this progress. I have also been privi- 
leged to wiihess, while in Moscow, the uns|)aring 
energy with which Russia has tried to fight 
disease and illiteracy, and has succeeded in 
steadily liquidating ignorance and poverty, 
wdping off the humiliation from the face of a 
vast continent. Her civilization is free from 
all invidious distinction between one class and 
another, between one sect and another. TIk 
rapid and astounding progress achieved by Ik i 
made me happy and jealous at the same tiiir 
One aspect of the Soviet administration whicli 
particularly pleased me was that it provided no 
scope for uhseemly conflict of religious difference 
nor set one community against another by un- 
balanced distribution of political favours. That 
I consider a truly civilized administration whicu 
impartially serves the common interests of the 
people. 

While other imperialist powers sacrifice the 
welfare of the subject races to their own national 


greed, in the U. S. S. R. I found a genuine 
attempt being made to harmonise the interests of 
the various nationalities that are scattered over 
its vast area. I saw peoples and tribes who only 
the other day were nomadic savages being en- 
couraged, and indeed trained, to freely avail 
themselves of the benefits of civilization. 
Enormous sums are being spent on their educa- 
tion to expedite the process. When I sec 
elsewhere some two hundred nationalities — 
which only a few years ago were at vastly 
different stages of development — marching ahead 
in peaceful progress and amity, and when 1 look 
about my own country and see a very highly 
evolved and intellectual people drifting into the 
disorder of barbarism, 1 cannot help contrasting 
tlie two systems of governments, on(‘ based on 
co-operation, the other on exploitation, which 
have made such contrary conditions possible. 

I have also seen Iran, newly awaki^ned to 
a sense of national self-sufficiency attempting to 
fulfil her own destiny, freed from the deadly 
grinding stont'S of the two European powers. 
During my recent visit to that country 1 dis- 
covered to my delight that Zoroastrians who oiiC(' 
suffered from fanatical haired of the major com- 
munity and whose rights had Ixm'ti (‘urtailed by 
the ruling power, were now free from Ihis ag. - 
long repression, and that civilized life had bf gun 
its career over the happy land. It is significant 
that Iranis good fortune dates from the day 
when she finally disentangled herself from the 
meshes of European diplomacy. With all mv 
heart I wish Iran weW. 

Turning to the neighbouring kingdom of 
Afghanistan I find that though there is much 
room for improvement in the field of education 
and social devidopment, yet- she is forlunate 
in that she can look forward to unending pro- 
gress; for, none of the European powers, boastful 
of their civilization, has yet succeeded in over- 
whelming and crushing her possibilities. 

Thus wdiile these other countri(\s were 
marching ahead, India, smothered under the 
dead weight of British administration, lay static 
in her utter helplessness. Another great and 
ancient civilization for whose recent tragic 
history the British cannot disclaim responsi- 
bility is China. To serve their own national 
profit the British first doped her people with 
opium and then appropriated a portion of her 
territory. As the world was about to forget the 
memory of this outrage, we were painfully sur- 
prised by another event. While Japan was 
quietly devouring North China, her act of 
wanton aggresssion was ignm^ed as a minor 
incident by the veterans of British diplomacy. 
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We have also witnessed from this distance how 
actively the British statesmen acquiesced in the 
destruction of the Spanish Republic. , 

On the other hand, we also noted with 
admiration how a band of valiant Englishmen 
laid down their lives for Spain. Even though 
the English had not aroused themselves suffi- 
ciently to their sense of responsibility towards 
China in the Far East, in their own immediate 
neighbourhood they did not hesitate to sacrifice 
themselves to the cause of freedom. Such acts 
of heroism reminded me over again of the true 
English spirit to which in those early days I 
had given my full faith, and made me wonder 
liow inii>erialist greed could bring about so ugly 
a transforniation in tlie character of so great a 
race. 

Such is the tragic tale of the gradual loss of 
my faith in the claims of the European nations 
to Civilization. In India our misforiune of being 
governed by a foreign race is daily driven home 
to us not only in the callous neglect of such 
niinimuiri necessities of life as adequate provision 
for clolliiug, educational and medical 

facilities for tlu* pc'ople, but in an t'Vim un- 
hapj)ier foi’in in liio way the people have been 
divided among themselves. The pity of it is 
(hat the hlauK^ is laid at tlic door of our own 
socitdy. So frightful a culmination of the history 
of our peot)le could never have been po.ssible, 
hut for the eiic(juragement it has received from 
secret influenec^s emanating from higli places. 

One cannot beli(’ve that Indians are in any 
way inferior to the tfapancse in intellectual 
capacity. The most effective diff('rence between 
lliesc 1WO eastern peoples is that whereas India 
lies at the nu'rcy of ihe British, Japan has Ik cii 
spared the shadow of alien domination. We 
know what we have been deprived of. That, 
which was truly Ix^st in tlieir own civilization, 
I’he upliolding of the dignity of human relation- 
ship, has no place in the British administration 
c>f this country. If in its place they have c.stab- 
lished, with baton in hand, a reign of “ law ano' 
order,” in other words a policeman’s rule, such 
mockery of civilization can claim no respect 
from us. It is the mission of civilization to 
bring unity among people and establish peace 
and harmony. But in unfortunate India the 
social fabric is being rent into shreds by un- 
seenily outbursts of hooliganism daily growing 
in intensity, right under the very aegis of “ law 
and order.” In India so long as no personal 
injury is inflicted upon any member of the ruling 
race this barbarism seems to be assured of per- 
petuity, making us ashamed to live under such 
an administration. 

And yet my good fortune hm often brought 


me into close contact with really large-hearted 
Englishmen. Without the slightest hesitation I 
may say that the nobility of their character 
was ^^'ithout parallel— in no country or com- 
munity have I come across such greatness of 
soul. Such examples would not allow me wholly 
to lose faith in the race which produced them, 
I had the rare blessing of having Andrews — a 
real Englishman, a real Christian and a true 
man — for a very close friend. Today in the 
perspective of death his unselfish and courageous 
magnanimity shines all the brighter. The whole 
of India remains indebted t;0 hini for innumerable 
acts of love and devotion. But personally si>oak- 
ing, i am especially beholden to him because 
he helped mo to retain in my old age that feel- 
ing of respect for the Englisli race with which 
in the past I was inspired by their literature 
and which I was about to losi* completely. I 
count sucli Englishmen as Andrews not only as 
my })ersonal and intimate friends but as friends 
of th(‘ whole human race. To have known tlirrn 
has been to me a treasured privilege. It is my 
belief that such Englishmen wdll save British 
lionour from shipwreck. At any rate if I had 
not known them, iny despair at the prospect of 
western civilization would be unrelieved. 

In the meanwhile the (hanon of barbarity 
lias given up all pretence and has eniergcxl with 
uneoncealed fangs, ready to tear up humanity 
in an orgy of devastation. From one end of 
the world to the other th(‘ })oisonoiis fumes of 
hatred darken the atmosidiere. Tin* spirit of 
violonee which jierhajis lay dormant in the 
psycliology of the W(*st. has at last roused itself 
and desecrates tlie spirit of Man. 

The wluuils of Fate will some day eomix;! 
the English to give up tlieir Indian empire. But 
what kind of India will they leave, behind, what 
stark misery ? When the stream of their cen- 
turies’ administration runs dry at last, what a 
waste of mud and filth they will leave hc‘hind 
them! I had at one time believed that the 
springs of civilization would issue out of the 
heart of Europe. But today when I am about 
to quit the world that faith has gone bankrupt 
altogether. 

As I look around I see the crumbling ruins 
of a proud civilization strewn like a vast lieap 
of futility. And yet I shall not commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith in Man. I would 
rather look forward to the opening of a new 
chapter in his history after the cataclysm is over 
and the atmosphere rendered clean with the 
spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps that 
dawn will come from this horizon, from the 
East where the sun rises. A day will come when 
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the unvanquished man will retrace his path of 
conquest, despite all barriers, to win back his 
lest human heritage. 

Today wo witness the iXTils which atteiifl 
on the insolence of might; one day the full truth 


of what the sages have proclaimed shall be borne 
out : 

** By unrighteousness man prospers, gains 
what ap|)ears desirable, conquers enemies, but 
perishes at the root.” 


THE GREAT ONE COMES ” 

The Great One comes, 

sending shivers across the dust of the Earth. 

In the heavens sounds the trumpet, 

in the world of man the drums of victory arc beaten, 

the houi* 'has arrived for the Great Birth. 

To-day the gates of night’s fortress 
crumble into dust — 

On the crest of awakening dawn 
assurance of new life 
proclaims “ Fear Not.” 

The great sky resounds with paeans of victory 
to the Coming of Man. 

1 Translal ion l)y Dr. Amiya Chakrsivarty of a new. sour by RalniKiraniith Tajijore, 
in tlic Mandir at Santinikotan on the Bengali New Year’s Day, revised by the Poetj 


THE AIM AND TECHNIQUE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

By SAllOJENDRANATIl ROY, m.sc, 


One of the most important and urgent iw^blems 
of the day which deserves the earliest attention 
of the country, is the ‘ right choice of vocation 
Parents or guardians, when they have to face 
the problem of selecting the ]>roper vocation for 
their youngsters, are usually found to be at a 
loss and to adopt a policy of drift. Question of 
suitability of the boy does not occur to their 
mind at all, and even if it does, the tacit assupm- 
tion about the immense capacity of human 
beings to adapt themselves to their surroundings 
promptly suppress(‘s that question. Individual 
differences exist and there is no divergence of 
opinion about tliis. This difference draws pointed 
attention to the fact that everyone? is not suit- 
able for all vocations. Every vocation d(?mands 
certain physical as also specific psycliological 
attributes in the nature of talents and tempera- 
ments from those who enter it, and only those 
individuals who satisfy these requirements can 
be successful in it. 

TTiis therefore necessitates the study of the 
individual in all aspects, physical, psyctiological 
and others, before any choice is made 
fot tt. particular vocation* Haphazard and 


whimsical choice resulting ultimately in 
most of the cases in utter dissatisfaclion 
and loss of human energy, should be rei)laced 
by a rigid scientific procedure, it is only thus 
that proper justice can be done to an individual 
or more broadly to fhe society or country to 
which he belongs. I have in tl\is short i)aper, 
tried to ^how some of the most important factors 
that should^ be considered — and there are ways 
now of coilsidering thcin scientifically before a 
boy chooses a particular vocation. 

As already stated, occupations differ among 
themselves in respect of their requirements, sucli 
as, degree of intelligence, aj)titudes, physique and 
other factors of emotional and t(?mp.eramental 
origin. Let me consider first of all the psycho- 
logical factors and indicate some of the modern 
ways of assessing them. 

One such factor Which is very iinjiortant is 
intelligence and for purposes of vocational 
guidance, it is absolutely necessary to measure 
its amount possessed by an individual. Because, 
an individual should not enter in an occupation 
which demands a degree of intelligence greater 
than jbe pciieesses, or one in which his intelli- 
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gence will not be fully utilised. In the former 
case, the individual would suffer from undue 
strain, whereas in the latter worries and bore- 
dom would be the ultimate result. Besides this 
^ general ^ factor of intelligence Which is required 
in all occupations in varying degrees, there are 
‘ group ^ factors of ot!her abilities common to a 
number of different occupations, and there are 
also specific factors peculiar to each of them. 
After measuring intelligence these sj^ecific 
abilities such as, mechanical ability, construc- 
tional ability, manual ability, scientific ability, 
linguistic ability, etc., etc., arc to be studied by 
administration of tests. In case of some abilities 
however mere administration of tests is not 
found to be sufficient. For example, in the case 
of scholastic ability which involves attainment 
in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetical rules 
and problems, etc., in addition to- testing a report 
from the teacher of the school, his personal 
assessment about the candidate’s proficioucy 
regarding the said points, and also the results of 
the individual on the different subjects of the 
school examination, should be obtained. The 
final judgment of the scholastic ability is to be 
based on the comparative study of tlic results 
obtained by apf)lication of tests and the informa- 
tion supjdied by the teacher and examination 
results. After tbe eom])letion of measurements 
of int('lligenee and special abilities other ])sycho- 
logical qualities like memory, attention, reaction 
time, etc., are then to be subjected to test. In 
this connection I should like to mention that 
tlie behaviour of the boy under tlie test condi- 
tions is to l)c carefully noted and the result of 
the observation entered in a form, jireviously 
]>repared for this purpose. 

Equally important as the ones just mention- 
ed are the temperamental tiualities of the 
individual. An individual even tliough equipped 
with necessary intelligence and specific, abilities 
should be dissuaded from entering a particular 
vocjition or group of vocations, if it is found that 
he lacks the quality of temperament demanded 
by the said vocation or vocations. It is quite 
comprehensible what the condition of a man 
un-co-operative by nature will be, if he is led 
into activities wdiich require a high dcgi\e of 
co-operativeness, or when a man tcmj)erameni- 
ally assertive, is put into an activity, where 
just like a machine he is to carry out only the 
orders of others. No satisfactoiy method of 
assessing temparament had been in existence so 
long but lately carefully planned and improved 
methods are gradually coming into existence. 
In one of these methods the subject is asked to 
assess his own temperamental qualities. A list 
of a few pairs of opposite words, such as- ‘ co- 


operative — not co-operative * social — ^unsocial 
and so on is constructed. The opposite tempera- 
mental qualities as indicated by the pairs of 
words are chosen in such a way as to cover more 
or less the general level of human personality. 
These pairs arc arranged in order and the boy 
is asked to underline the w^ord in each i)air which 
gives according to him, ihe true description of 
his temperamental qualities. This is the method 
which is followed by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology at London. Though 
apparently simple, the incihod has been found 
to be very trustworthy, as in many cases the 
results obtained by this procedure resemble 
closely the ones, arrived at by the interpretation 
of t(‘st behaviours and information about the 
boy from his parents and teachers. Admitting 
however that the subjective estimate of the boy 
plays a very important role in the estimation of 
his temperament, a fact confirmed by statistical 
evidence, the materials obtained by \‘his method 
should not be considered to be the only deciding 
factor. 

No less important is the study of unconscious 
processes and tendencies of the individual. The 
unconscious part of the mind is the groundwork 
upon whi(di grow the interests, motives, ambitions, 
avc'rsions, etc. The latter ones have be(‘n found 
in many cases to be very intimapjly related to 
vocational success and so tlu'y should not be 
lost sight of. The temper.aincnt of an individual 
also boars a closcj (•onnection with the uneons- 
cious part ()f the mind. But in spite of this, 
the investigation of the unconscious was not 
receiving due attention and its imimrtancc in 
vocational guidance was not adequately recog- 
nised. ()nly recently some vocational 
psyeliologists 'have begun to realise the intimate 
relation existing between an individuars un- 
conscious and his success in a vocation. To 
explore the unconscious is of course a very 
difficult and laborious process, but I think that 
a well thoughtout scheme and properly planned 
questionnaire will prove to be veiy useful for 
this part of the study. In framing the ques- 
tionnaire one should be very cautious, because 
if the object of putting i)articiilar questions is 
easily realised by the subject, they will be left 
(hither unanswered or wrongly answ(*red. So far 
about the objective asst'ssinent of the psycho- 
logical qualities of the individual. 

I will now mention a f(»w other points 
which should also be taken account of. 

The individual should be subjected to a 
thorough physical examination. This is neces- 
sary because there are occupations which 
demand a high degree of physical fitness. In- 
dividuals possessing other suitable mental 
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equipments but lacking in p^hysical qualities, 
should not be advised to choose such vocation. 
In this connection a complete history regarding 
the physical health of the individual is to be 
taken. 

Next to this, interviews of short durations 
should be arranged between the psychologist 
on the one hand and parents, teacher and ihe 
boy on the other. I will now deal with each 
of these interviews, their nature and the help 
W'hich these will contribute to the psychologist. 
But one thing to be niinembercd is that at the 
time of interview confidence of tfie interviewed 
is to be ensured as regards the privacy of the 
informations whicli will be furnished by him. 

Interview with 'i he Parents 

From the parents, information as regards 
home condition of the boy is to be obtained. 
The object of this is to have a picture of the 
boy’s }vast and present environment, in so far 
as it has influenced his dcvelopmeni^ to tlie 
f)res(^nt and will do so in his future. In this 
ccmnection medical liistory of the family, size 
of the family, position of th(j boy in relation to 
birtJh order, occupations held by family mem- 
bers, character of neighbourhood, financial anrl 
social condition of family, need of immediale 
employment, parents’ vocational plans for llu^ 
boy, etc., to be taken account of. Parents’ 
estimates about the boy’s abilities, ternpera- 
mc'ut and character, and information regarding 
the latter’s behaviour or attitude towards the 
members of the family, comprising lj(iT)thers, 
sisters, parcaits and other relations, are to be 
noted down. Further information about the 
boy such as his leisure activities, hobbies, nature 
of playthings or playmates, his <xpressed 
interest or likeness if any and so on sliould be 
gathered. 

Interview with the Teacher 

From the teacher, information about ihc'. 
boy as regards his intiTest for kind of studies, 
academic proficiency, scholarships, extra- 
curricular aoiivities like participation in 
debating and games, his behaviour towards 
classmates and natural attitude towards 
teachers, etc., are to be obtained. The teacher’s 
vocational plans about the boy and his reasons 
for that may be of considerable importance to 
the psychologist. But unfortunately in our 
country, in the existing system of school 
administration, it is usually found that the 
teachers are not in a position to give reliable 
information on the above mentioned points. 
The poor scale of pay of the average school- 
master, creates in him a state of utter 
disatisfaction which tends to make him inert 


and spiritless. One of the inevitable effects of 
lihis is that he cannot pay proper attention to 
each boy in the school. Even when teacher’s 
reports are obtainable they must be subjected 
to a careful scrutiny before they are finally 
accepted. The reason being that the attitude 
of the boy, in scholastic proficiency and other 
activities in school, may produce a bias in the 
mind of the teacher cither for or against, and 
this may considerably influence the teacher and 
prevent him from giving an impartial opinion 
about the boy. In spite of all these short- 
comings, a trained psychologist can gather much 
useful information from an interview with the 
teacher. 

The information as regards the personality 
traits of the boy wdiich are obtained from 
interview wifh the parents and teachers, as also 
by previous tests and test behaviours, vary as 
to the degree of their reliability. In order to 
minimise this variation the information should 
be supplemented by an interview’ of the 
l)sychologist with the boy himself. 

iNTEItVIEW WITH THE CANDlDA'rE 

Questions carefully planned and depicting 
different life situations, should be put to the 
boy, and the answers are to be entered in a 
tabular form specially made for this purpose. 
The boy’s voviitional ambition, his interests, 
his likenesses and aversions, his hobbies, etc., 
shall be the points upon which t'hc cpiestions 
arc to be based. The intervi(?w should Ix', a 
standardized one and as ol)j(x*tive as possible, 
so that the idiosyncrasies of the intcrview^cr 
liimself may not play any serious pan. 

When all the information are thus gatlierod 
by following the different procedures inentiotKal 
above, the adviser is in a position to guide the 
boy in his choice of a particular career or 
careers. So far the vocational adviser is con- 
cerned, he must possess as a necessiiy some 
equipments. Only^fhe capacity to administer 
tests is not sufficient. He must know' and hi? 
well acquainted with the informations about 
the varied occupations that are existing in the 
country, as also the qualifications and require- 
ments, which are necessary for entering and 
achieving success in them. For fhis, he should 
have recourse to the help and co-operation of 
the successful men in different professions, and 
the employers in different establishments. This 
will enable him to prepare a chart of the 
qualities in the nature of talents and tempera- 
ments required in different occupations. This 
is the main tool which will be utilized by the 
vocational psychologist in his advice to the boy 
as regards choice of vocation. But it must not 
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be assumed that the advice is to be solely based 
upon the scores in different psychological tests, 
aiming at finding out the degree of different 
qualities present in the boy, and comparing 
with the degree of the qualities earmarked for 
different avocations. Infonnations from the 
interview, as also the economical and other 
situations of the country, shall have to be con- 
sidered properly before an advice* is given. 

An important question in connection with 
vocational guidance is at what stage should the 
choice be made, or in other words wlien the 
advice for choice is to be given ? Should it be 
given at the pre-school stage or at the post- 
sdhool stage ? There is a regular coniroversy 
about this point. Some are of opinion that the 
proper time for vocational guidance is when 
the boy finishes his school career. Then* are 
others who hold the view of giving it in the pre- 
school stage. Still there are some who make 
i'ge factor the proper basis for resorting to 
vocational advice. Even among those who 
accept the view of making the age factor a 
basis, lh('re is difference of opinion regarding th(^ 
projx'r age at which guidance is to be given, 
some advocating twelve years, a few fourteen 
years and others sixtc'cn years. It should be 
remembered that vocational guidance is not 
merely giving advice in the choice of career. 
It also comprises, ^ prepiiring for it, entering it 
and progressive in it.’ We find in our country 
that the educational system the University pro- 
vid(‘S, is a process of gradual divergence and 
then a gradual convergence, just like the annexed 
figure. At the lowest limit L, the educational 
syst(‘m is very ele- 
mentary involving 
the thrcK* R’s only, 
and then it pro- 
ceeds covering on 
its way gradually 
all possible sub- 
jects under the 
university curri- 
culum until it 
reaches the level 
LL’, whei*e all the 
subjects are taught. 

This is the pre- 
matric stage, and at this time the boy 
takes up optional subjecis, which have been 
found to have a close connection with the ulti- 
mate choice of and success in a career. From 
this point we find specialisation to be gradually 
setting in. Someone taking up Engineering, 
some Medicine and others pursuing different 
courses of study represented by E, M, and X 


respectively in the figure. It is thus seen that 
specialisation begins just from the level LL’. 
I think this stage to be the proper time when a 
boy should have recourse to t'lic advice of a 
vocational psychologist. 

Vbcational psychology is an enormously 
important branch of study because proper voca- 
tional selection and guidance are intimately 
related to the country’s all-round welfare 
influencing as they do the individual happiness, 
upkeep of social structure, betterment of econo- 
mical situation, efficiency of oulput in industrial 
organisation and so on., Its importance has 
been duly recognised by the Western countries. 
In England, the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology under the worthy directorship of Dr. 
C. S. Myers, has been functioning since tlie last 
two decades, and Ixisidvs giving vocational 
guidance to the British boys, is helping the 
industrialists in various other ways. The 
Institute claims that its guidance lias met with 
success in more than 80% of cases. It is the 
vigorous and extensive researches carried on by 
the wairkors of the Institute and the facts collec- 
ted and experience gained by them, that have 
made the position of the Institute so Siable. But 
what I would like to emphasise in this connec- 
tion is that it would have been not possible for 
the Institute to attain such a position if the 
public (lid not whole-heartedly co-opernte with 
it. 

In India so far I can say, Vocational 
Guidance in a thoroughly scientific way has 
iiowhenj been attempted as yet . It is a pleasure 
to not(^ that the Calcutta University has of late 
under the initiation of Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, the 
then Vice-Chancellor, made plans both for 
teaching and for undertaking researcdi works in 
vocational psychology and for this a Section of 
Applied Psychology has been added to the exist- 
ing Department of Psychology. The work of 
the Section is progressing steadily under the 
direction of Prof. G. Bose, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, and the active co-operation 
of Mr. M. N. Banerji and other members of the 
staff of the Department. But let it be rcmernlicr- 
ed that the progress will not be maintained if the 
co-operation of the public bodies arc not 
extended to it. So before I close I appeal not 
only to all educational institutions but also to 
the members of the different professions, to the 
industrial organisations, Corporations, Govern- 
ment and other employment bureaus to lend 
their co-operative hands to the Department so 
that this newly started Section of our University 
meet with success and contribute to the national 
progress of our country. 


A 





INDUSTRIAL BANKS 

By K. N. DALAL, 

Managing Direaior, Nath Bank Ltd, 


The present age is the age of science. The main 
functions of scic'iice lie in the conquests of nature 
and the utilization of her forces for advancing 
the cause of civilization. Scientific industrializa- 
tion is another name for modern civilization 
The simplicities of past age had lo give jilace 
to the complexiticis of modern limes and the 
primitive nudhods of production had to be replac- 
ed by th(^ roundabout process of jiroduction of 
the present age. It is an admitted fact that there' 
are manifold evils of mod(un industrialization, 
Xo mitigate which eminent thinkers of India re- 
commend file revival of cottage industri(is. Still 
India cannot keep out of the influence of modern 
industrial movement, as she constitu.es a com- 
ponent unit of the international (Tganism. As 
a matter of course, slie cannot remain isolated 
from tile general current of industrialization, 
which sweeps all over the world, and stick to her 
old rudinaaitary processes of iiroduction, if she 
is to maintain her existence at all in the welter 
of this competition for industriaiization. By 
necessity India has got to U* induistrialized. 
She is pre-eminently an agricultural country. 
More than 90% of the population live directly 
or indirectly on agriculture and agricultural 
occupation. As a result, there is f(»!t an increas- 
ing jiressure on land due to the multii>lication of 
pofnilation every y,ar, with no other suitable 
outlet for absorbing the growing [xipulation. To 
reduce this ])ressure on land and to absorb the 
surplus iKipulation, India is in need of indus- 
trialization. Time is ripe for the diversification 
of her activities and the diversion of wealth into 
nation-building servicts and the creation of key 
industries in India. These industrial pos.sibiliiies 
have been favourably discussed by the Roger 
mission. And Sir Alexander Roger has rightlv 
observed : Industrialise India and in it lies ihe 
key of her future. 

It will be pertinent to stress that there should 
be a reorientation of views about the desirabili- 
ty of localization of industries at few centres only. 
In India principal industries centre round impor- 
tant cities like Calcutta, Bombay and a few 
other places only, while the interior of the 
country, which has untapped possibilities for new 
industries, is neglected. Modem industrializa- 
tion contain within itself the seeds of raaldistri- 


bution of wealth and naturally leads lo the divi- 
sion of society into two sections — capitalists and 
labourers. This maldistribution becomes all 
the more acute and social division glaring, when 
these industries cluster round cities only, to tlu* 
neglect of the interior. Money begins to flow 
into cities while the mofussil areas an^ starvenl 
of funds. As a result, money loses free circula- 
tion and its movements are confined within tla 
four walls of the cities. This situation can l)e 
mvisaged by the prc'sent state of the money- 
markets in (.Calcutta and Bombay. These two 
centres are suffering from a plethora of funds, 
call-money being quoted at Y/o and Y/v r^.spec- 
tively, while the mofussil areas r(‘Cord little 
monetary transactions. Money there cannot he 
had even at a high rate of interest. ,Fute is the 
only source through which money flows int*; 
the interior. But this flow is pure and simple 
seasonal and spends itself up in course of a feu 
months and remains disgorged for the rest oi 
the year. Thus cities arc being ]>ampered ai 
the cost of the mofussil areas. And the inevitable 
result is — -Wi alth accumulates in the city aivi 
men decay in the mofussil. To cluck this evil, 
it will be wis(^ to encourage distribution oi 
industrial (*(*ntres throughout the interior, afti i 
proper survey, instead of iheir concentration at 
a few centres only. This dispv rsal polic;. 
of industries will stimulate a free circulation o! 
money and will prevent the overgrowth of cities 
at the cost of rural districts. Just as then' 
should be a free circulation of blood throiigii 
all the tissues of the body, instead of being 
jammed at a ]Uirticular |X)int or points, in order 
lo keep it fit, so there should be a free flow of 
money over different parts of a country, instead 
of concentration, to i-estore the equilibrium ol 
the system and to keep the monetary economy 
balanced. This policy of decentralization of 
industries over different parts, where there are 
hidden potentialities, will be able to attract sur- 
plus funds from the city-areas to mofussil 
districts and thus ensure an even distribution of 
money by fostering a steady growth of industries 
minus its baneful results and establish new equili- 
brium. Thereby the least discussed problem (d’ 
rural unemployment will be solved to some 
extent and this may, in times to come, lead to 
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(he growth of some subsidiary industries in the 
rural areas, providing employment for many. 

Let us now eome to the linaneial aspects of 
industrialization. In the industrial economy of 
a country, this problem of finance bulks large 
and in its solution lies the key to industrializa- 
tion. At present when there is a clamant 
assertion of the pleas for industrialization 
from all cpiarters, this problem of finance too 
deserves an immediate and serious considera- 
tion. Industries require capital for two purposes, 
(1) ca|)itiil for block, that is, lo finance fixed 
assets and (2) working capital, V.c., to finance 
floating assets. Block ca])ital is ne(‘ded for land, 
buildings, plant, madiinery and other appliances 
of production. Capital sunk in these fixed assets 
is of the nature of “ pennaiuait investment.’' 
Ev(‘n tlic establislied industries refpiire block 
capital lor extensions and replaeeinents. Work- 
ing capital is iie(‘d('d for 

‘the piirrhnsc and working ii]) of raw materials into 
finisshed products, for stores, exptmses incidental to the 
marketing of j)roducts. for financing outstandings in 
respect of goods .sui»p!i(‘d and for providing tlie neces- 
sary fumls for meeting day-to-day requirements.” (Cen- 
tral Banking Enquiry Committee). 

The relative projiortion between block and 
working capital varies according to tlie nature 
of industries and their size. In the ctist* of a 
tea garden of t'iie minimum size, the initial 
cafiital required is estimated by the Central 
liiUikiug Enquiry Committee to be Rs. 7\ lakhs. 

I’here is a long interval between the opening 
up of the tea garden and the yit'ld of tea. And 
this retiuires a steady flow of large fixed capital 
for puri^hasing jilant and mai^hiiicry, construct- 
ing Imildings an<l acquiring land. And the garden 
is to be worked for a miniimiin period of 5 to G 
yi ai's befoie actual jirodiiction is raised. Similar 
is the case of eoal-mining industry. The ca]>ilal 
!( (piirenK'nt of an average cement works in India 
with an annual capacity of GO ’000 tons is 
(estimated at Its. 48 lakhs and its working capital, 
at Rs. 9 lakhs to Rs. 10 lakhs'. About GO to 
70% of th(‘ total capital-costs of a cement 
factory arc earmarked for the juirehasc* of 
machinery and plant. Similarly in a paper mill 
in India moi’e tlian 7)0% of its costs represem 
the cost of machinery and plant. It has been 
estimated by tlic Tariff Board that the fixed 
ca|)ital required for starting a medium-sizv* 
sugar industry comes iipto Rs. 13^ lakhs and 
the working ea]ntal to Rs. 3 lakhs. (Xit of a 
total capital of Rs. 30 lakhs, for a match 
factory, 23 lakhs have T)een estimated by the 
Tariff Board for block and only Rs. 7 lakhs for 
'vorking expenses. In a jute concern, tlic fixed 
capital investment is double the requirements 
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of working capital. The immensity of the block 
capital requin-d for Steel Industry and Pig Iron 
Industry can be better realised than described. 
This brings into sharp relief the magnitude of 
the problem of long-term finance for raising 
block capital and its importance bearing upon 
the industrial development of 'India. As Indian 
capital is proverbially shy and investors are 
few, nervous and suspicious, capital is derived 
from two sources, as observed by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce in their evidence bcfoie 
the Imlian Industrial Commission, namely, 
European in Indm and the United Kingdom, 
Capital for the industries like tea, coal, inland 
transport enterprises, is mosliy supfilied by the 
European Managing Agents and Eiirop(»an Share- 
liolders. Most of the Indian-managed industries 
are iinder-eaintalized and the defects of under- 
eapitalization are ri'vealed in the ease of the 
smaller enterprises of tlu' major industries, and 
the smaller or medium-sized business generally.” 
An example may b(; cited of the Indian section 
of the tea industry which suffers from chronic 
undcr-eapitalization. It has been obs(*rved by 
the Central Banking Enquiry Cohimittce that 
a tea estate requires about 15 lakhs of capital, 
but is unable to raise more than 10 lakhs whether 
owned-capital or from the public, and for the 
r(*st has to borrow at 'liigh rates of interest. 
Similar misfortune befalls most of the newly 
started industries like match factories, soap 
factories, etc. Colton mills of Bengal too are 
suffering from lac k of adequate finance. It has 
been estimated that the Banks are supplying 
one-tenth of the financial requirements of the 
cotton mills in Bombay. The Managing Agents 
have financed about 59% of their total require- 
ments. Mortgage debentures and bonds could 
rais(» only 7*1% of the reciuisite eapiial. In 
recent years, due to jiolitical and economic un- 
certainties of tlu* world, the advances of banks 
to industries, as revc'aled in Bombay, have 
declined. So some other machinery should be 
evolvrd to siqiply long-term finance for 
industries. 

From the above discussion it appears that 
the prol)lem of finance for block eapiial looms 
largo. In para 292 of their Report the Industrial 
(Commission reroinmendt d the appointment, at 
th(* ( arliest possible date of an exixjrt Committee 
to examine the possibilities of establishment of 
Industrial Banks in India. But this important 
recommendation was left unrecognized till it was 
taken up for consideration by the Central Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee after long twelve years. 
Again more than ten years have elapsed but the 
recommendations of the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee for Industrial Banks have not been 
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given any formal shape by the Central Govern- 
ment as yet. While the people are keen on 
industrializing India, they should give their first 
consideration to the financial implications of 
these big enterprises. Tlity should think about 
setting up Industrial Banks to provide long-term 
finance in order to give effective meaning to 
industrialization. Otherwise the popular demand 
for industrialization will iurn out to be a one- 
eyed policy with no enduring results. 

Almost all the countries of the West have 
established separate institutions to meet tlie 
long-term needs of the industries. In Englaiub 
where the joint-stock banks always fight shy of 
industrial finance, a new organization named 
Credit for Industiy, Ltd., was fioated in 1934. 
The company specialize in supplying block 
capital and working capital for small and 
medium-sized industries. Tli(‘ Bank of Englaml 
hold a certain t>ercentage of shares of the said 
company and liave a conti’olling interest in it. 
The i)oriod of loan vaiies from 2 years to 20 
years. Japan founded her Industrial Bank in 
1902, Finland her Industrial Mortgage Bank in 
1924 with a share-capital of 50 million Finnish 
marks. Hike tlaan, the National Hungarian 
Industrial Mortgage Institute, Ltd. was eslal)- 
lis'hod in 1928 for granting long-term 
amortisation loans to the industries of 
Hungary. Similarly tlie Provineial Mortgage 
Bank of Saxony, Ltd. was brought into bein^: 
by tlie Governnu'iit. The National Economic 
Bank of Poland is also an (*xamph* in point, 
which was enjated for supplying long-term 
credits for industries. This bank is gradual- 
ly reducing its commitments in associated 
industrial undertakings since 1928 and left 
the function to be fulfilled by the private banks. 
It is known by all that Germany is the aneeslra! 
home of Industrial Banks with special charac- 
teristics of their own, which were borrowed more 
or less by other countries. 

Permanent institutions on tlu; above model 
should in no t ime be set up in India to accelerate 
the progress of industrialization. The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee recommended the 
establishment of a Provincial Industrial Corpo- 
ration, with branches, if necessary, and working 
capital, initially or permanently supplied by 
the Proviheial Government. As the Government 
is preoccupied with other major issues, it has not 
yet become possible for it to take any stop in 
this direction. But the need of the moment is a 
speedy industrialization, ivhich can for no reason 
be deferred till assistance from the Government 
is available. The business magnates of India 
should start Industrial Banks, independent of 
Government help, for the time being. If various 


industries could have been floated on private 
initiative, where funds could be raised by issuing 
shares and debentures, there is no plausible 
reason why the Industrial Banks could not be 
brought into being in the same way, provided the 
business community is serious about theii 
necessity and usefulness. Flere we subscribe to 
the view of the Macmillan Coirmiittee that sucli 
an institution should have an independent exist- 
(aic:* and rely upon its pi'ofit-making capacity 
(Ls a primite imtiiyjitwn. 

These? Industrial Banks should raise eapiial 
by issuing sliares and debentures. Tliey ma> 
secure additional resources by accepting long- 
term deposits from the i)ublic. Tlu*se Bankr^ 
should be manag(‘d by a Board consisting o) 
bankers, industrialists and businessmen. And tli ■ 
Board should be assisted by a btuly i»j‘ (‘xpt‘rt> 
in indusri'ial tt‘chniqiU‘ and production. A bankej 
must never forget, says Dr. Goldschmidt, that 
he cannot and must not be an industrialLst. Il«' 
should simply be an advisei in maltia’s of finance* 
and the industrial problems must be solved by 
the industrialists, who should he resi)onsible fci 
the successful management of the company and 
the progress of its busim^ss. To guide |)olic\ 
about finance, the bank may have its represt‘n- 
tativc in the Board of the Industrial Coin[>any, 
as prevakmt in (lermany. And this sort of co- 
operation l)etween finance and industry, which 
was so long missing in the industrial policy oi 
India, may help towards ])romoting the profit 
yicilding capacity of industry, on who.se siieee. '; 
depends finally the success of institutions devo- 
ted to the interests of industry. 

The joint-stock banks and th(‘ Insorancc 
companies may invest a certain portion of theii 
resources in the shares and debentures of the 
proposed Industrial Bank. This mov(‘ will help 
towards the end of making the shares and bonds 
and debentures of the Industrial Banks, market- 
able and available to the investing public. The 
functions of the pro])osed Industrial Banks, as 
described brilliantly by the Macmillan Ommiit- 
tee, may be as follows : — Acting as financial 
advisers to existing industrial concerns; advising 
in particular as to the provision of permanent 
capital, its amounts and types; securing the 
underwriting of and issuing the companyV 
Sicurities to the public and, if necessary, assis 
ting previously in arranging for the provision of 
temporary finance in anticipation of an issue; 
assisting in financing long-term contraci ai 
homo or new developments of an existing com- 
pany, or founding companies for entirely new 
enU-rprises; acting as intermediaries and 
financial advisers in the case of mergers or in the 
case of negotiations with corresponding groups; 
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and generally being free to carry out all types of 
financing business. It niusf be remembered once 
more that these banks cannot solve industrial 


problems, which must be solved by industry 
itself, if the industrial enterprise is to be fruit- 
ful in the end. 


MAY 3rd, 1791-1941 IN POLAND 

By Prof. Db. MARYLA FALK, 

Hony. Secretary, Indo-Pdlsh AH.<f()cmiiov, Calcutta 


On May 3, 1791, the first liberal Constitution 
in Europe was voted by the Polish Parliament. 
This transformation of the polyarchic structure 
of the old Republic into that of a virtually 
democratic State was made law througli a i)eace- 
fill reform, ihe enlightened gentry voluntarily 
abrogating iheir privileges for the common wcl-, 
fare, whose bloodless character strongly con- 
trasted with the forthcoming events in Franco. 

But this date did not usher in an era of 
peace and prosiierity for Poland. On the con- 
trary, it may be said to have ushcre l in the 
di'cisive phase of the greatest national calamity. 
\Miy then, of all memorable dates, has the 3rd 
.May ever since been ctdebrated as the Polish 
Xaiional Day, during the period of bondage 
as well as in restored Poland ? 

NWer had any Parliament been confronted 
wWh a graver alternative, Poland had not yet 
recovered from the wounds of the first jnirtition, 
and the menace of the second was looming on 
the horizon. The Republic, practically defence- 
less, was surrounded by autocratic Powers, 
wlu)s(' territorial appetites were surpassed only 
by the fear lest the plague of Polisli freeduni’’ 
sliould spr(*ad to the populations of their lands. 
Only a temporising policy of inti'riial accomo- 
dation, of acquiescence in autocratic and feudal 
mt^lhods could avert the impending danger and 
gain the necessary time for thn organization of 
a defensive army. But the country ealicd f<ir 
social reform. The keen patnotic conscicmsiu'ss 
surging in the lower classes vindicated tlieir 
rights to an equal share in the national govern- 
ment. A new dawn was dispersing the shadows 
of social injustice cast by foreign influence over 
the (?ounti*y of Piast, the peasant King. With 
exultant expectation the people had been listen- 
ing to the message of that year’s Resurreciion 
hdls. 

Poland chose the dangerous way of freedom. 
The external reactions were not long 
in coming. Prussia, breaking her pl(,‘dge o? non- 
aggression and alliance, invaded Poland from 


the we.st, while Russia invaded her from the 
east. Claiming that introduction of ordfn' ” — • 
namely of their order of autocracy — was the 
motive of this rape by treason and violence, 
they agreed ujxin the second partition. 

The striking analog^'' with rcciait slogans 
renders any emolument superfluous. This time, 
and for tlio first time in European history, a 
volunieor army of ])(‘asants rose in the didence 
of the national torritoiy : those* humblest — ^in 
wliosi* favour tin* Manifesto of Polanies, a 
logical sef|U(*l of (he Constitution, had realized 
the last word of the reform — opposed the 
invader with their labouring tools : the 
scythes of the free* against tlu* guns of the 
tyrants. Tender the leadership of Koseiuszko, 
already a famous hero of the American war of 
Independence, they won a resounding victory, 
hut were finally overwhelmed by incoinmen- 
suralely superior odds. Poland stood alone, 
though her cause was that of the future world 
r)f free [leojiles. The third partition sealed the 
fate of the Republic for several generations. 

But the call of the 3rd May never subsided 
in the honi*ts of these gencTations of Poles. The 
spiritual descendants of Koseiuszko carried on 
tin* struggle on all the battlefields of fr(‘edoin 
during tlie following 120 years, conscious of the 
unity of their patriotic endeavour and their 
univ(*rsa1 mission : conscious of the fact that 
ih.o cause of Freedom was the cause of Poland. 

Imder the watchword of the 3rd May 
Poland fouglit on for the future of the free. 

The early youth of our generation has 
reaped the fruit of this centenary effort. While 
a <temocvatic Europe was arising 'from the 
battlefields of the last War, it fell to our share 
to celebrate the 3rd May on the soil of the 
independent Republic. Poland had resurrected 
in a world of the free. 

But the next decade already broiiglit the 
revival of the autocratic spirit in the neighbour- 
ing States and of the traditional danger. As 
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the third half-century of the* Polish May-era 
was drawing to its close, Poland was once more 
confronted with the fateful alternative: acqui- 
escence in the social and political niethod- 
enforced by the then strongest arined force in 
the world, or a seemingly hotH‘less struggle. 

Poland followed the call of the Srd May. 
She chose the dangerous w^ay of freedom. 

The ineluctable fate has overtaken her 
territory, the events connected with tiic Srd 
May 1791 have reproduced themselves with a 
significant analogy. But the world has changt'd 
in these three half-centuri(^s, Poland no •If)nger 
stood alone for the cause of freedom. Founded 
(m a firm democratic siructurc of the State, Ik*!* 
new army of vtdunteers — largely labourers — 
carriers on the struggle from bases on airud 
soil, under a national leader who, like; his glo- 
rious precursor 150 years ago, Inis rallied all 
the parties in identifjdng 



with that of universal democracy. A struggle* 
marked by feats evoking those of the first 
popular army of the w^orld, tlie army cjf 
Kosciuszko, and whose watchword echoes the 
idea of the Srd May. But it seems that w'e are 
now called to witness the conclusion of the cycle 
opened three half-centuries ago, as the track of 
this army is traced the opposite way: from the 
battlefields for universal freedom to the battle 
for their own soil. 

Their advent is prepared by the silent, re- 
lentless resistance of those at home, who know of 
each of their stejis ; still shrouded in the niglii 
of the most feai'ful oppression that martyr 
country has (*v(*r experic‘nced, iliey watch the 
distant afiproach of tin; dawn. They havi* grasp- 
ed tli(‘ wordless message of Ihis yearV Resurrec- 
tion Ixdls. Th(*y know tliai ilie 3rfl May is going 
to fulfil its promise. They know : 

Poland is fighting for the future of the free. 


ONG 


All hail, Machine, we \vorship thee, 

We bow^ to thee, we honour thee. 

Machine, 0 Lord Machine. 

Thy flames and thunders rend the sky 
And all thy rumbling wheels reply 
In swift and sonorous majesty; 

We bow to thee. Machine. 


A vulUire thou, wdiose talons tear 
The bowels of earth, and lay them bare, 
Machine, 0 Lord Machine. 

Thou art a cloud, beneath whose lee 
Sinister tempests scud and flee 
To darken earth and air and sea. 

All hail, Machine, Machine. 


In one defiant onrush hurled 
Thy conquering fires sweep the world, 
Machine, O Lord Machine. 

Thy power melts the stubborn ore, 
Shatters the old rock’s living core. 

And moves still things unmov('d beforc- 
All hail, all hail. Machine. 


Thou grim magician, binding still 
The very elements to thy will, 

All hail to thee, Machine. 

Thou hast the captive world in fee, 

And we thy servants worship thee, 

We bow to thee, we honour thee, 

O lyord, O Lord Machine. 

From Rauindranath Tagore’s Miikta-^Dharu 
[The Visva-Bharati Quarterly! 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Civilisation and Progress 

Rabindranath Tagore prefaces liis article, 
originally delivered as a lecture in China during 
the Poet’s tour in 1924, in The Vuva^Bharatl 
Quarterly, on civilisation and progress, with the 
following remarks : 

A Chineses jiiiMior wrihis : “ 'I’hc; UTriljlu. 

MsptTl. of thr siluMliun in (lliina is llijil-, while Un* 
(Miinosc nalioii is called u|M)n to thnjw away its own 
civilisation an<l adopt. I, In; civili.sation of modern EuropCi, 
IlH h' is not one sinjjih' ediK’ati'd man in IJk' whole 
Emiiire who has the nnnotest idea of what this modern 
J^n-opean eivilisalioii r(;ally is.” 

Tlu! w'ord “civilisation'’ being a European word, 
we liave hardly yeX taken th<! troiilile to lind out iks 
real meaning. For ovc'r a century we have? accepted it, 
as W(; may a<!cept a gift horse, with jaa-fr'ct trust, never 
(raring to count its teerth. Only v<jry lately we have 
btrguii t;o w'onder if we realise in its truth w'hat the 
westi'in pooi)!{' ini'an w'lu^n they speak of cdvilisatiou. 
A\'e ask oui'sohes, “Has it the same meaning as gome 
word in our own language which denotes for us the 
idt'a of human perfection ? ’ 

C.'ivilisatiou cannot merely be a growing totality of 
hai»peiiiiig.s that by chance have assumed a particular 
shajx^ ami tcndcrncy wliich wc (ronsider to he excellent. 
It must bi) the expression of some guiding moral force 
w’liich W'e have evolved in our society for the object of 
attaining perfection. The word perjcction has a simple 
and definite meaning when applied to an inanimate 
thing, or evern to a creature whose life luis principally 
a biological significance. But man being complex and 
alw'ays on the path of transcending himself, the mean- 
ing of the word perjcciiun as applii'd to him, cannot be 
eiyslalli.sod; into an inflexible idea. This has made it 
possilile for different races to have diffcirent shades of 
(ii'finilioD for this term. 

The Sanskrit word dharnm is the near(\st synonym 
in our own language, thiit occurs to me, for the word 
civilisation. In fact, we have no other word ex<jei)t 
1 mm 1 i}i])S some mnvly-coiiU'd one, lifeless and devoid of 
almospheiv, 'I’lie specific lll(^^lnmg of dharma is the 
principle whicrli holds us firm together and leads us to 
our welfare. The meaning of tliis word is the essential 
(piality of a thing. 

Dhanna for man is the best (’Xpression of what h(^ 
is in truth. lie may rejcid. dharrna and may chooser 
lo be an animal or a machim? and llien'by may not 
injure himself, may even gain slKUigth and wealtli froni 
an external and material point of view; yet this will 
be worse than death for him as a man. II. lias been 
siiid in our s(Mi])lurps : Throutjh a-dharma {(hr Viuja- 
Him of dharma) wtw protipers, gnrm wkal appears drsir- 
able, couquerit mnnies, but peridtps ol the root. 

One who is merely a comfortable money-iuakiug 
machine do(\s not carry in himself t he pel feet rnanifesta- 
tion of man. He is like a gaudily embroidered purse 
which is empty. He raises a rich altar in his life to the 


blind and deaf image of a yawning negat.ion and all 
the costly sacrifices (rontinually offered lo it are poured 
into the mouth of an ever hungry abyss. And. accord- 
ing to our scriptures. e\en while ho swells and shouts 
and vio’ently g(\sticu1at('S, he perishes. 

The same idea ha.-' bcum expresst'd by the groat 
Cliine.-(i sage, liao-tze. in :i diffcTmit Tnannca*. when he 
says : Out who way (lie, but will not. perish, has life 
t reila.'ttiwj. In this lie also suggests that wdicn a man 
H'vi'als liis Inilii he livc's, and that truth itself is dharma. 
Oivilisalion, a(rcoi‘d;ing (o this ideal, should b{^ the 
(expression of man's dharma in his coi’porate life. 

W(' liave for ovim- a century Ixm'U dragged by the 
prospiTous W(?st behind ils cliariof. by lh(? dust, 

deah'ued by the noLsi'. humbh'd l>y our owm helpk^as- 
n(\s.s. and. ov(‘rw'h(‘lmed by tlu^ s]K'f'd. We agreed to 
acknowledge' liiat this chariot-drive was progress, and 
ilial inogress was (uvilisation. Tf wo ev(T ventured to 
ask, “ Progri'ss tow’ards what, and jn ogress for whom ?" 

— it was ('onsidt'red lo be peculiarly and ridiculously 
ori(‘nt.al lo entej'tain sm'li doubts al>out tlie absoluteness 
of ]»i’ogi*e.ss. Of late, a voice has come to us bidding 
us lo take count not only of the scientific perfection of 
1h(' chariot but of the d(>))lh of the ditclu's lying across 
ils path. 

C. F. Andrews, The Poet 

Gurdial Mallik writes in The Indian 
P. E. N. 

Many people knew Mr. C. F. Andrews— the first 
anniversary of whose “ passing on ” falls on 5th April, 
1911 — as a holy man and as a humanitarian. Very few 
are aware, howani'r, of tlie fact that he w’:us also a poet. 
And naturally so. For, was his (nvn life not a poem 
in itself ? 

Nearly three decades ago, Mr. Andrews contributed 
a numlx'r o^f poians to The Modem Review, The Nation 
and The Hindustan Review. Later on, these were col- 
l(^cl('d and published in book form under the title of 
The .\fotherlmal and Other Poems. After its publica- 
lion, he contributed more poi'iiis occasionally to various 
period i(.*als. 

Mr. Andrew s lovi^ for Christ, for the country of 

his adoption India — for Rabindranath Tagore and his 

Sanlinikelan, for the Molhf'r and for the Po(^r, find an 
echo again and again in his poems; lus w'ill be evident 
from the following excerpts, si'lected at random. Says 
India to llu; leaders of tlu* p(‘oplo : . i 

It is 1 your mother (^all you, by the snows and the 
forests, 

By tlif' silence' of my deai^i ts, by the toiling of my 
plains, 

By my cilios, seas and rivers; live and die for me. 

Your Mother, 

0 yv leade'is of ihe people’. 

Referring to Sister Nivedibi he sings : 

“Who loveth much,”— the Master gave the meed, 
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Not by the rule of indolent belief, 

Not by proifess^ing Hyrnpathy witli grief 
Without the Met. Nay ! by the living deed 
He fixed for man JoveV; everlasting creed 
As the one narrow path to blessedness — 

To helj) llie hungering slr.mgor in distress, 

Tlie sick, the prisoner, — so runs the rede. 

Afuopos of Nicholson’s statue in Delhi ; 

Great Wamor, ever bravo as thou wasl kind, 

Thy sword was drawn to bring back gentle peaee. 

Not to wreak endl('s.s veng(';uice 

Thou diidst ne\'er oppre,ss 
The fallen. Wv, the ultima b', triuin]>h won, 

Crush India in her hour of mute distn'.ss, 

Banish her (rhildren, stifle every sigli 
That yearns for freedom. 

In “ On Reading he sjiys about the Poet : 

Silent witliiu the t.emplr of the* soul 
I worshii>j>ed. and beheld life’s vision whoh^; 

No false milage seen in a.scetic mood 
But, as when first God made it. veay goo<l: 

FlM(!h door of sense unbarred, and op<a» all 
'Fo greet His advent ami obey His call. 

Of the Palms at 8an1 inikc'tan ” he sings : 

'J'ossf'd to and fro I had .sorely striven. 

Seeking, and finding no release. 

Here, by the palm-trei'S. came (lod-given 
Utter ineffable boundh'ss ])Caee. 
jlH his poem *' De.alh th(’ Revealer,” he. sings : 

And 1 can wait the dawning of the day. 

The daystar on my night alnaidy gleaming. 

The shadow .and tlu* veil shall pass away 
Death shall make true my dreatning. 

Is there not a ring of realization in his ]>oems, apart, 
from the fidicity of the simple I'hrasr' and the fragrance 
of def?p feeling, instead of onI>' the inlellectii.al word- 
weaving wdiich often passes uiidtT the name of poetiy ? 
Verily, Mr. Andrews was l ioth a dreamcT of spirit - 
dreams and a maker of music, as he M’as also a doer of 
selfless dioeds, 

India Will Be Fret' 

“Our iTsponsibilily iu India is to satisfy tlie 
Indian people, and over twenty years of vms- 
tani agitation make it evident that indhing sliort 
of full self-government will satisfy tljem.” — 
A\ rites Harold Laski in The Tribune of London. 
The following is an extract from Laski's artich* 
as reproduced in The Uecuh rs Diae.^l : 

There is, no case agairust sncli a policy .save that of 
imperiali.sm in its most naked form. We iiro fighting 
Jigainsl. a German-Italian atfi'inpt t^o impose imperialism 
of the kind we pr;iclice in India ii])on Europe. All its 
ingredients an? there. The Viceroy is our gaiileiter; 
we have the puppet Gov«'niment; we keep all the vital 
powers and posts in our own hands; we hjive an anuoury 
of rf’rmvssive legislation to pn'veiit any effort at iiatiomd 
Relf-detormiiiation we happcai to dislike; we exploit all 
the divisions in the Indian community for our own 
advantage : wv' offer, in re.sponsp to agitation, a shadow 
of real power wdulc we keep tlie substance in our hands. 
This is how Germany governs Denm.ark and Slovakia. 
This is what we are fighting against in Europe. 

There is a special re.*?ponsibility on the lyabour 
movf'ment in this matter. Year after year your confer- 
ences have pledged themselves to self-government for 
India. Are we to sit silent while a policy is pureued 
which is going to lead directly to disaster ? There are 


minority difficutlies undeniably; they are no greater 
than minority difficulties elsewhere, and. given goodwill, 
they can bo surmounted. But they will not be sur- 
mounted if the pivot on which our policy turns is an 
attitude which assumc?s, as the Arnery offer assumes, an 
outlook wliich is not substanlially different from that 
which produced the Act., now commonly admit ted to oe 
futile and ineffective of 1935. 

It really is significant that no important Indian can 
be found to sui)i)ort, oiu policy except t.hoa<‘ who are 
important merely be(;ause we have elevated them. It 
really is significant that no amount of ropre.s‘<ion can 
destroy the persistent Indian demand to realise that 
opporUinity which, in noble speeches, Mr. Churchill 
avens to be the ct'ntnd pur])ase of the British (iovern- 
ment. 

I want the' J..abour Movement of Great Britain lo 
realise that c‘ver>" argniiu iit used against the.ir claim 
to full partiKTsliip is that which the vested interests of 
this eountry use' against the claims of Labour to rule. 
1 want it to rf'alise; that we are associated with a policy 
which our enernic'.s can rf']jrcsent to our graven disadvant- 
age' all ove'i' the world, which is a denial of everything 
for whie*h our move?ment stands. 

It i.s an impossible position. The leade'rs of the 
babour Party ought te) t.f'll Mr. Churchill that il is an 
impossible' |)osition. And tlie Labf)ur Mene'meiil enighf 
to tedl ils l(‘.ad(‘rs that this ehily is se) inpx'rativo a.s to 
be^ a vital te'si of th(?ir Socialist faith. India will ge'l 
her fre'e'dom whf'thor with our eemse'nt. e)r witliout it. 
The Labour Move'mont will betray its soul if il eloes 
not insist upon the' choice ed conse'nl while the're is still 
time. 


Silpa-Bhavana 

Silpa-B’havana is tlic youngest of the 
institutions of Visva-Bharali, having btH'p en-eatt'd 
an independent department with a managing 
board of its own in 1937 only. Wrib's 
Rathindraiiath Tagore in Vu^va-Bhmuti Ngwj< : 

Previously it fe.)rmed a part of Sriniketan which it. 
still dor‘.s g(»ogrM]>hie.*Mlly aud iu xarious other more 
intimate ways. 

Attempts at artistic crafts actually began at iSiin- 
tinikelan in the ye’ar 1922. Wo had just retunicd b’om 
a te>iir in Eure)pe‘ and Amerie'a during which my wife 
hael managed |o ged training in a fe'W' handicniifts, 
es]iecially book-1 »inddng* and potte?iy. About this time 
a huge tin->she?d for work.shoj».s had been erected at 
Santiniketan from the? gift made by a Bombay friend 
hut the aufhorilies we?re at a loss to find some use for 
it. My wife', along with Androe Karpelf\s, srdzed a por- 
tion of this empty .shod where they started making 
things w'ith their own hanete. A lacquer craftsman from 
Ihimbazar was soon fcTreted out from his village and 
aeldeil to thi.s meagre staff of workers. 

After struggling for a few years the workshoj) was 
removed to Sriniketan as the soil of Santiniket.an did 
not pro\D congf'nial few handicrafts to flourish there. 
A iiot.'ible contribution of this period was the improve- 
ment ill the technique of lacquering. At Sriniketan the 
work was taken up successively by V. Masoji, P. Hari- 
haran and Indusudha Ghosh in a small room on the 
groiindfloor of the main building now given over to the 
Mateniity Centre. Artistic bookbinding, Calico print- 
ing, Lacquer and Batik work continued to be the occu- 
pation of the handful of craftsmen employed. 
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With the introduction of spinning and 
weaving the ne< d for more space compelled >, 
migration to larger (juarlers. 

This time the h(;lp receive(i from the Bengal 
Government Industry Department through Mr. Weston 
enabled us to put a roof over the ruins of the old rail- 
way workshop building and give it the gntndiost^ name 
of the Hall of Iiidnstrien. 

At this stage an ineident ht'lpf'di to expand the 
aetivities of this newly eslalilished department. During 
a later visit to Europe (in 1930) my wife and myself 
got ouK elves interested in leather work and on our 
return to tlie asrama many students usc'd to come to 
»is to learn this intere.wtiug work. Making of fancy articles 
from leather became the fa.shion. Wo took advantage 
of this and ojumcaii a regular workshoji for leather goods 
under Saiitosh Kurnar Bhaiija Choudhuiy. Fornn>rly 
every bit, of I(*ather goods (excei»t shoes, suitcases (•tc.) 
sold in India used to lie im]>orted from aV)roa<!. As a 
r(‘sull of our nffoths in training a large nuiiibr r f»f young 
men and wonu'u this im’iustry has spread throughaut 
India. 

In the 8ilf>a-Bliavaiia itself, al)')nt Hs. 
16,000/- worth of U'aiher goods annually, an 
being produced. 

The Hall of Industries op(med with Weaving, ( alieo 
printing, Durry making, Batik, Jjeathenvork. Iaic<iuer 
work, Bookbinding, and ('arpontry sections. Maiiindra 
Sen, in charge of tlu' W<iaving sc^ction, was sent to 
Japan to get further training with si)ecial reference to 
the organisation of small-scale cotton mills. He brought 
back with him 10 i)ower Iooiils and a complete set of 
an(!Ossoiy macliiiifis to feed this small number of looms. 

We have sometimes been S(n^erely criticised for 
going in for this sort of factor^^ motliod of v>roduciion. 
But our object in installing a few power looms was 
certainly not to start the nucleus of a cotton mill at 
Sriniketan. 

The iiistallatioii of a few power looms was 
aii experiment to find out what c(juld be cidled 
the smallest economic unit in a cotton mill. 

The J.apanese inachines were not only suifcal.)le for 
tiiis purpose but were also extremely cheap. 

The CarpcMitiy workshop has develoi>e(l rajhdly and 
is a veiy acti\'e section under the loadersliij) of Santosh 
Kumar lioy. All the woodwork required for the con- 
struction of new builditigs by the VLsva-Bharati and 
every piect? of furnitim* required by o\ir various 
departments arc now .sui>plied by thfj Silpa-Bliavaija. 
Besides these, there are enough orders from outside to 
keep about 45 carpenters and apprentices busy. 

W(‘ started tliose entor])riaes on a modest scale, 
'rhere wmm-c no trained workers to be hack 

The first few years were therefore mainly devoted 
to giving technical education. But the pressure of 
demand for our goods obliged us to extend the factory 
sheds and expand the business rapidly since 1938. 

At the same time now experiments were started in 
paper making and pottery. During one of our journeys 
in Europe we had picked up a portable furnace from 
Germany and iny wife had been tr^'ing for some time 
to devi.% new forms in pottery and testing different 
clays and glazes at her leisure moments at home. A 
few successful results tempted her to hand over the 
whole equipment to Silpa-Bhavana. Since then Santosli 
Bhanja Chowdhury after years’ efforts spent in further 
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oxi)ffl*inionts has boon oniinontly sncof^ssfnl in produc- 
ing very pretty models of artistic earth(?nwaro. 

The increase in the production of gooils forced our 
iitlention to the need of a yuoperly organised sah'S 
department. 

Sir Shah Mahatnmacl Sulaiman 

Sir Shab j\lMl\aniiiuid Sulaiiiuin died pn- 
matiircly at the early age of 56 in full possession 
of mental and pliysio.al vigour. Science nnd 
Culture gives a short life-sketch of this great 
scholar and jurist. 

fc>ir Shah Sulaiman camc' of an old family of Muslim 
scholars who had been settled for over 500 yearn in 
Jannpur. 

Sir vShali Sulaimans family had produced a long 
line of Persian and Arabian scholars. I'he most promin- 
ent amongst, his ancestor wa.s Mollah Mahmud who in 
the time of Emjieror Shahjahan had aequired a gi’eat 
celebrity as th(' fonuuost exponent of the Muslim 
seholarslup in the .s(*it'nces of asti'onomy, physics and 
chemist r>'. He wjis sent by Emperor 8hahjahan to Cen- 
tral Asia to .study the organ isaiion of the Gn^at Obser- 
vatory at Somarkand built by Ulugh Beg, giandson of 
the famous Tamerlane, but unlike him a mild ruler and 
accomplLsliod scholar. This Observatory, it may be 
mentioned, was the hc?st of its kind in the world in the 
15th century. Mollah Mahmud submitted full plans 
for the constnudion and maintenance of an Observatory 
in Indi.a, but this was not given effect to, because the 
funds reserved for this purpose had to be diverted to 
other puryioses. The Observatory came nearly 100 years 


later through the initiative of Maharaja Sawai Jaisingh 
of Jaipur, who wa.s commissioned by tlu? Emperor 
Muhammad Shah to carry out this task. 

Dr. Sulaiman’s father was a pleader at Jauniuir and 
he early distinguished himself in his studies, particular- 
ly in the mathematical and physical sciences. Late 
Professor Ganesh Proead was one of his teachers and 
from him he imbibed his taste for mathematics. He 
stood first in B.Sc. examination from Allahabad Univer- 
sity and received a State scholarship for studying abroad. 
At Cambridge, lie took his d.egroe in nialhematical tripos 
and missed his wranglership, being placed in thf‘ second 
aivision (senior optirne.?) . Tie returned to India :us a 
barrister about 1909 and s<*t. up ].»rivato Tiractice in the 
Allahab.-ul. High Court. VVitlun a short time, he built 
up a very extensive practice and became one of the 
foremast members of the Bar. He Wiis elevated to the 
Bencli in 1920 at thi' early agi' of 31, and while still in 
('.‘irly forties, he became Chief Jiii^tice of tlii' Allahabad 
High (V)urt in 1932. His work as Justiire and (^lief 
Jtistice was marked by vast, (‘riidition and (piickness of 
dc'cision. In spite of absonition in his legal and. judicial 
dutie.s, he always retained his interest in sch’nce. 

He tUv^kled one of I hi' most, abstruse .subject-’ of th<' 
present tinu's, mimely the lheor>" of relativity. He Nvas 
able to dediKM' sonu^ of the rcsulls of Ein.sl.iin with 
simpler mathematics and in s]>ile of what has been said 
nobody ha.s yet been .able to rind, any flaw in his mathe- 
malicil calcldations. H(‘ fell however that thf' proper 
domain of t.lie application of Ilje Tirimtiple of relativity 
wais modern physics, a subject of wliich lu‘ laid not mu(*h 
knowledge, and he turned his .attention to the study of 
physical sciences. B\it this work has been left un- 
finished by his untimely death. 

Besides t.aking iiitere.st. in matlieinat ics. he look 
intere.st in otla'r cultural subjerts. Following the tradi- 
t.ioTi.«^ of his family, ht^ had .collected fi largi^ number ot 
old Arabie and Persian manuseriids and had arrangtal 
to imblish them with the aid of h'arned schol.ars. As .a 
Vice-(’hancellor of Aligarh Univei-sity. he brtmght new 
life to the institution. 

Philosophy of Sri Aurobinilo 

The fundnniental idea upon which the whole 
structure of Sri AurobindoV jihilo.^oidiy rests is 
that Matt('r ns well as Spirit is to lie looked 
upon as real. Wriles Prof. S. K. Maitra in 
Prahuddha Bh(u\i\1a : 

It will not do for jihilosophy tO' ignore Mat- 
ter as it will not do for it to ignore Si)irit. A 
spiritualistic ]dulo.sophy that tot. ally negate.s Matter is 
as oiie-side'd ,as a materialistic philosoi>hy that totally 
igiioras Spirit. Th(' two extreme.s, t.lierefore, which 
philosophy must avoid are materialism ignoring Spirit 
and spiritii.ali.sm ignoring Matter. 

For this ri'ason Sri Aurobindo declares, “ The .affirm- 
at ion of Ji divine life upon eart h and an immortal sense 
in mortal exist, ence can have no base unless we recog- 
nize not only eternal Spirit .as the inhabitant of the 
I)0dily mansion, the wearer of this mutabl(‘ robe, but 
accept Matter of which it is made as a fit and noble 
material out of which Tie weaves constantly His garbs, 
buildfi recurrently the unending series of His mansions” 
(Life Divinp, p. 8). Wo must say with our ancient 
forefathers, “Matter also is Brahman” iamvam hra/i- 
meti vyajanaV). The inevitable residt of separating 
Matter from Spirit is, as Sri Aurobindo points out, to 
force us to make a choice between the two. This is, in 
fact, what we actually notice in the histoiy of human 
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tiiougiit. Either Spiiit has been denied as an illusion 
of the imagination or Matter has been denied as an 
illusion of tho senses. The result is cither ** a great 
bankruptcy of Life ” or “ an equal bankruptcy of the 
things of the Spirit.” 

The materialist’s denial of the Spirit rests 
upon an apotheosis of sensuous knowledge. 

The senses are for the materialist the sole mi aus 
of knowledge. Ileason, if it goes in any way beyond 
the data of the senses, must be pronounced to be a false 
guide. 

The extreme narrov/ncss of the materialist's position 
is its own undoing. There is no possibility of denying 
tin; creative function of the mind and the still higher 
powers of the Hpirit in the shaping of our knowledge, 
riiurc are vast fields which are inaccessible to the senses. 
And even in the regions where the senses function, the 
knowledge that is obtained is not tied down to the 
si'nscs. All knowledge, qua knowledge, exhibits a trans- 
iti'iidencc of the senses, a recpustniction of the sensuous 
material by tho mind and the higher powers of the 
iSpirit. 

But materialism, formidable as it was in 
Uit* eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is now 
j^reatly discredited and is no longer such an 
obstacle to the understanding of the true nature 
of Reality as the other one-sided theory, the 
spiritualism which denies altogether the reality 
of sensuous world. 

The spiritualistic negation of the physical world is 
called by Sri Aurobindo the “ refusal of the ascetic,” 
and is proiioliuced by him to be “ more complete, more 
linal. mon* perilous in its (effects on individuals or collec- 
liviliea that hear its potent call to the wildemese ” than 
the materialistic denial of the spiritual world. 

"this ouc-sidful affirmation of the Spirit is the 
characlorislic note of Indian thought as wc find it in the 
Vedanta. Duo to the predominant position which the 
Vedanta occupies in our country, this way of thinking 
cvfii now dominates Indian thought, which is still more 
(»r less undi'r the shadow of “the great refusal," as Sri 
Aurc^hindo calls it. 

Not that this liiu; of thought luis not b on of help 
m th(; develupineut. of our cultuw?. It has done tremen- 
dous service in (luickching the spiritual life. It has 
created; in man a gnat aspiration, the aspiiution after 
unity with the Divine, tlie spiritual value of which it is 
nnyvossible to exaggerate. 

HoU 

S. Fuchs gives the following description 
in The Now Review of the Holi festival in 
Northern India : 

The Hindu villages are always restless on full-raoon 
nights. But in the full-moon night of the Phagun, the 
Holi night, all the villagers assemble at one place, and 
celebrate the Spring-festival for once in concord and 
mutual goodwill. 

The legend relates that this feast is named after 
Holika, the sister of the Rakshas Hiranyakashyapu. This 
king of the demons forbade all his subjects to worship 
any other god but, himself. But hie own son, Pralhad, 
tlisobcyed him and worshipped the Supreme Being in 
the form of Vishnu. The unnatural father condemned 
his son to deatli, When he heard of this. But all the 
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various devices of putting hLs son to death failed, 
because Vi.'luiu |)rolected his faithful worshipper and the 
boy always escaped unharmed. At last Hirauyakashya- 
l»u s sister, Ilolika by name, voluiilecrod lo bring about 
Pialliads destruction. She told her brother that she 
woidd wrap lu^rsolf into her fire-proof veil, a present 
of the god Shankar, and hold her nephew in her arms, 
while firewood should he heaped around them both and 
set ' in flames. But it so happened, that by a quick 
movement of hers tlio miraculous veil slipped from her 
body and fell just over the boy. Before the wicked 
w^oman (tould get back her precious garment, she was 
covered with a heap of fuel and unable to move. The 
}iyre was set in flames and Holika was burned to death, 
while Pralhad again escaped unhurt. Yet his father 
could not be appeased; by this miracle. Ho tied his son 
to a pole, took his sword to cut the boy’s hc'ad off. At 
this moment the pole burst from top to bottom, Vishnu 
«t<3pped out of it and killed the devilish parent. 

In remembrance of this ordeal, the Hindus annually 
celebrate Holi. It is the triumph of the gods over the 
demons, the victory of tho sons of the light over the 
powers of darkness, of the sun over winter and cold. 

The day before the Holi night, the villagers 
ram a pole in the ground, in the oentre of the 
place of their religious meetings. 

This pole is called danda, the Holi pole. Mean- 
while the boys gather firewood and dry cowdung-cakes 
which they pile up to a huge heap around the danda. 
The mischievous urchins do not collect the fuel in the 
jungle, but they steal it from the village houses. They 
are chased away goodrhumouierUy, but once their booty 
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hits bf»on thrown on the pyre, nobody will dare to 
lak(' it IxK'k. Th(' Koluml (villagt* watclnnan), too. 
got"- Irani housf! to house* and collects dimg-cak(\s. He 
dona not steal tin in, of course - this would be littli* in 
ki'eping with his dignity as a quasi-poJiceuian — but all 
the viiiageivs willingly give him a few' dung-cakes. 

In the evening the village youths gather lound the 
Holi polt*. They begin to sing and to drum. Slowly 
the other villagers too come, some join in the singing, 
but the niajority coni out thoinscives with sfiuatting (iowm 
on their lu'cls and listening. The women conu' its well, 
tightly wr;ipp('<l in their veils and sitting dose together 
to waid olT the ehilliiess of the night. The young in wiy- 
marrhHl W'oiuen who have just, come home for the feast 
days from I heir husband village, appear also gaily 
chatting with tln'ir former playmates. 

W'liun the singers are wanned uj) a little, one 
or other luun gels up and begins to dance. 

After a w'lule tlie men begin to dance the Dandya 
Kas, The tlaiicers form a (ircle, two rows di(*ep. ,K:ich 
mail holds a short stick in liis hand. Formerly the 
<liui(;erH carried swords, but the meek toil(-?rs of the soil 
haN (; exchanged this dangerous weapon for a stick ! 
Singing in clionis, to the beating of the drums, th<*y 
weaM* intricate palt(.*rns, changing iheir places contimially 
by slej)])ing from tlie inner to the outer row' and then 
back again into the inner line of the circle. 

Shortly before daj^-break, when the dancing and 
singing reaches its climax the Kotwal goes through th(? 
villager and calls llu)se who might be lagging behind or 
have taken a short nap. Now the village headman {patch) 
gets up w’ith dignity and approaclu?s the Holi pole. l;lo 
offtJrs a coconut and a mixture of rice and curd {(laid), 
W'hich Ik* sjiirls on the jiyre and on llu* red flag waving 
gaily on top of the pole. 

Al't(‘r tin* pahcL, the Kotxmi iiiuki?;? liis ollev- 
iiig, according lu an old privihge. After the 

offenng, tlie Kxd'wal hands some Vuar stalks to 
the paid v^'llo liglits i'hem and sets the Holi pyre 
in flames. 

During the performance the drums have never 
ceased to roll in a passionate rhythm, and the singing 
lias drifted into wild cheering. The whole villagi'folk. 
men and women behave as if jiossess^d. They take u]) 
mud and <lusl from the ground and throw it on eacli 

other. Otl)ei>5 hold pots with red oi- yellow colour 

ready and sprinkle tlie paint over the clotlies ami 

ra(!es of men and W'omen. 

Aft.(‘r the ix’ople have got tired of “ playing Iloli,” 
tli(iy i)roce«'«! to the wadi (jr river and take a bath. They 
also wash tlieir clothes. Of course, tlu' red, blue or 
yellow coloujs, s])rinkled all over the shirts and dhotis, 
cannot be washed off so easily. 'J'hus the clothes anr 
borne witn rt'signatioii, till they are tom enough to be 
thrown away. After the bath, the high-caste Hindus 
go honut, sing and daiuie, till the fnstive meal is ready. 


The Crisis of Indian Industrial Art 

Indians fine industrial art tradition has in 
t'he last few years been dying fast. Observes 
Dr. Hermann Goetz in The Aryan Path : 

In the bazaai’s the old textile designs which had 
made the fame of India all over the world have been 


disappearing at an alarming pace, the old furniture lias 
bf;eu deteriorating, the metal w'are degenerating, Uk- 
pottery' declining in type and in quality. No, Indiuii 
industry is not dying, as it hed threatened some decad- 
ago to do. The schools of arts have saved the oKi 
technical traditions from oblivion, and in the long ru.i 
the local industries have adapted themselves to the new 
situation created by the rise of modern industrialism iu 
this country, not least because of the support which Ihev 
have received fi'oin the nationalist movement. Today, 
the markets air; again full of Indian goods, from great 
mills as w'ell as from small local industries, and tin 
roh* and assortment of foreign goods lurs become ap- 
proximately t he same as in South-Eastern Europe or rii 
Latin America. 

Bui wliat is dying is the good taste of th,; 
public. 

This is the more curious as India has seen a great 
revival ol artistic consciousness in the same period 
Though we cannot yet prettmd that she has arrived at a 
new art style expressing the new' developments rn Indian 
life, there is at hast a vivid consciousness of tlu^ bi;auties 
of old Imiian art and an endeavour to rc.vive it. In tin* 
hu3L years this revival has bei'n pr*ogn.*ssing to a still 
tentative adapt.ation of tliis Classicism " to the pro- 
blems of the day. It is, how'ever, just this giajwing 
intei cst in llu* ‘‘ new ’’ India which destroys the poimlar 
art tradition. It is true that certain farnous articles, 
c.y., Uie bciautilul Lenares t(^xtiles, are still a pride in 
every household and their manufacture is still llom-ish- 
jng. Connoisseurs and artists aie enthusiastically collect- 
ing samples of the fine old traditional Indian textile.q, 
bronzns, ceramics. The new modern middle class, how- 
ever, espectially most of the young iritt‘llectiuils, are 
rather ashauied of the old fashions and everywliere 
desir<‘, modtan goods. And wdiere such a demand ap- 
pears, industry of every typ(', of course, tries to salisiy 
it. So we see new sari borders, new di‘.sigris for printed 
cloth, new types of furniture eveiywhc're, and w'ith ever> 
year these dominate the market rnoi’e and moi'c. In 
many towns ii is no loiiger po.s.sil>ie to buy the old 
patterns at all, except a lew winch ai*e to be had in 
the Idradi Mhandars; which, in spite of all eiicourage- 
rm.mt, are few conipari'd with ilic shops dealing in 
Indiiiri and foreign mill clolii and perhaps also in sonn' 
haud-w'ovcn matcriale. 

Some of ilie more expensive fasliionable 
articles created in leading centres of social life 
arc indeed exquisite. Hut the overwlieiming 
niajority betray a. deplorable decay in, if not 
complete absence of, good taste. 

As far as tlie old traditions iiavti been modernized, 
the dt^igns have become ciiule and the colours ugly 
and strident. Where new' ide as have been taken up,, 
they are superficially adapted from European and 
American models. But what modiels 1 These new 
fashions fall back on iln^ \oiy refuse of Western manu- 
facture. I reihombea’ with slianie to have been shown 
in a leading shop of a not unimportant Indian town 
“ fashionable ” beds])rea(is docked with designs such af^ 
llie scum of ^Western life, sailois on tramp ships, prosti- 
tutes and (Timinals, like to have tattooed on their 
bodies; and to liavc s(’en, in “modem” Indian houses, 
furniture resembling lliat in the servants’ rooms ol 
Europe, and, in the durbar-hall of one of the greater 
maliarajas, ventilalors de.signed for a factory. 
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Parameciia : OnoceH Society 

Tlic diticovej’y of the Parainccia, a tiny onc- 
eell member of the animal kingdom, (he huidy 
of its life and habits is anotlaa' triumi)h of 
the microscope. Naturalists and sludcTits of 
biology will hiid the following exlraci rej>ro- 
duced trom the Nctrs Rtvicir interesting : 

Very ]>opulur with biology stuilcuUs jirc Parkin Kitia, 
tiny oiK'-eell anijiiuls about a 1251.11 inch long, 'i’liese 
pond crealui’ets will lhii\e on a Jiaiidfiil ol hay J(‘i 1 to 
stagnate- in a jam-jar of water. 

'J'o the naked (-ye, J^araiiieeia arc just dirty while 
speeks. Undi'r a miei’oseope tliey turn into granular, 
IransparerU blobs, shaped like a sliiiper. The siini)lest 
lorm ol lile, they ))rovide a good ])relimiiiaiy study 
before going on to more complicated subjects. 

Under good conditions, tlie sexlesfij Paramccia rc'pro- 
duce simply by ilividing in two. When the water 
becomes acid and living conditions get liard(«r, they 
embark on. matrimony to invigorate thedr species. 

hehiiid tliis well-known if dull behaviour a strange 
woi’IUi ol .social lile and la.havjour has been liiscoxtTid 
by an Annaicaii zoology pi*ol‘ossor. 

Dr. Il('rb('il >Spen(*er dr'iuiiugs, of California lliii- 
versity, nnnh? a niKTo-staijie survey of (lie Paramccia’s 
courting inelhods, and last week he n.'porUal having 
observed liiilat ioii-s, taboos, iielliiig, and d«.jim(.(‘ hours 
for jiarlies. 

Dr. Jemiiiig." a'su found differenl faniilii's uf l^ira- 
inccia. J\o two meinlierd of one family would mate 
with oacli other. A strict taboo wag kejit on irregular 
alliaiiccrg. 

Parties are lieid only betwecai eight and nine in the 
morning, five and six in tlie evening. 

Two famili(;s meet ami st ick iogidhcT in a clot as if 
covered w'ith glue. Aft(*r getting acquainted they sep.a- 
rate and [iroceed with the mating. 

Pairing off they adhere clo.sely to eacli other. Their 
boily-walls break down, and belwt.'oji them th(?y ex- 
changi' one of tlndr two nuclei. Then comes ge|»aratioii; 
tney continue their normal dividipg and iiroduci; tlioii- 
HJinds of invigoral.od progeny. 

Apart from thesi? displays of mass love, cialaiii 
individualistic Paramccaa go courting on their own. 
Two touch each other gently and swum olf side !>y side 
in ascending spirals. Thi.s can’ssing behaviour las <*5 only 
a few moments, afUjr which tliey ]»art a.nd may be start 
all ovi^r again. 

“As tiie animals swim in a graceful si>iral they 
make a iiretty sight, lemindiing one of coupler in a. 
dance,” said the professor. ITItimately this flirting may 
lead to mating — when the couple have thoroughly sound- 
ed each other, . and made sure they do not belong to 
the same family. 

These goings-on led Dr. Jennings to wonder w?hetber 
the minute, brainless Paramecia have glim m ‘wrings of 
consciousness after all. 


Nation, its Role and the Individual 

111 an article concerning; Nationality 
in The Cailiolic Worlds Stephen J. J3i‘own, S. J, 
gives I'lie deliuition of a- nation as follows : 

A nation is a lug burly of population, living 
togtilher ill a (ioiiimon ir'irilory in urgaiii/ed social 
reJ.‘itiuns, and held log(U.liia- in a jKMuiliar kind of .-pirilual 
om.-m.'Sis compounded of soim- or all ol cc.'itain eh>mcnt.s — 
language, literal ure, lace, ri*ligi(jn, customs and tradi- 
tions, common interests, cuinmon siatehood, etc. Al- 
ways iucludiing common miMiioriis of ])ast sulferiugs 
ami exploits, and the actual will to carry on tliat com- 
mon life as a dlstiiicl ])eoi.>le.” 

A\'jiy nations ? Have they a iiseitil, or 
shall we say a providtiiitial role to fill ? To 
answer these two (questions we must trace the 
gradual development of human society and 
analyse the various bonds. 

In IIkS remotc.T origins thcj nation may he si id to be 
iiii oul‘grow'lh ol the iMinily ;imi.1 Io that oxl fill iMpudly 
iiaiural and provideniiai. fimctjou of the family 

is to provide a suitafde miiiini fur the tiarly stages OJ 
the nuiiian being’s conservation and (hrve'lopinenl. 'rhe 
fluid is naturally commilb^d to I he Jove and fostc'ring 
care of those who brought it into the world. This 
fiuictiou is shared in evcni today b}’ hiuihrd, ntJar rela- 
tions or relativt.'s as wo. are accustomed to eaii iheui. 
In early days kindred naUiraJly dwelt togellnn', forming 
a sort of patriarchal or inchoate society such iU3 we see 
in the Pible. Tliis developed into the Lribc such as he 
lind m Hebrew hi.stoiy and in primitive societies eucli 
as the JS'orth(’rn American India, its. Tlic tii' between 
the iiK'nibeis of a. tribe was primarily one of blood, 
tl(.*.scent from a common ainatstor. .Put the i)rinciple of 
incorporation with the tiifie by ailoptioii was admitted 
and intermarriage wiih otber trilas (exogamy) wa 8 
molt? or less eommoii. So that in lime the Idood-bond. 
came to be rallier imaginary than re.al. The clan (ulanii 
rzchildreii, ol'tspring) of C’t'llic countries wa.s a form of 
society similar to the tribe, 'rhe {/rns of early IlomaU 
tiints rt'calLs (he same priiicijde of blood relationship 
developing into a .‘social bond. 

When a iril.H- .sett If tl in a givt'U tt-rrilory and i)o 8 seased 
th(' lanti, a new bond l)etween its mtaubers was created, 
common tlevotedness to llu.s land, which came to bo 
regarded with devoted affection as the fatherland, pairia. 

Put already other bonds than iho.se of ttommou 
origin and kiiishiii liad come into bt-iiig. botnls to which, 
taken along wdlh Mint of kinship ami. that ui native hmd, 
we may begin to give tin? name of nalit)nalit.y. Th(?so 
other bonds art? in tlie first i)lace tliost' of common 
language and commtni t;ulture. To relnrn for a moment 
to the family. The child is taught the n<'ce.ssaiy rudi- 
ments of knowledge and the element.iry discipline of 
body and soul only through the? tongue spoken by his 
parents. The daily habits of conduct which he learns 
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US 1 -s grows Up, his curly outlook ou life cun hardly be 
otlicr thau tliose of his parents and kindred. Thus with 
the society or community into which he is born he 
inherits a certain laiiguagcj and a certain culture, this 
latter tcriii being understood in the sense of a particular 
social milieu nccessao" to the development of the child's 
personality. It will include ways and custom.s, traditions, 
folklore in the widt.r seiiee*, and religion. The gypsy 
child will talk Uon \y and grow' up wdlli such cuitun* 
as gypsies can give nim and none other. To this herit- 
age, whatever it may be, of language and culture the 
child has a natural right and he may not normally bo 
deprived of it. What is true of the individual child is 
true likewise of groups bound together by conn non ori- 
gip (partly real, partlj'^ supposed), and other bonds 
such as we have mentioned. They have a common 
heritage of language and culture and they have a natural 
right to that lieritaf^. 

There comes a time in the history of the communi- 
ty (by whatever name it may be known) when it 
becomes fully conscious of the bonds that bindl it to- 
gether. There is then developed within it a collective 
will which givjs to it a unity not merely physiological 
and cultural bat psychological and, as I have maintain- 
^ed in my definition of a nation, spiritual. In that 
moment a nation is bom. And unless hindered by force 
from outsidie it will at once make itself a state as well. 

Observe that it is only at this latest stage in the 
formation of a nation that nationality acquires political 
significance. Hitherto it has been a cultural influence, 


an educational influeiKie in the broad sense, since it 
molds ideas and feelings, giving to the personality the 
national stamp. Nationalism, as we have seen, is the 
frame of mind which fosters all the factors that go to 
(ronstitute nationality. Its aim is to cultivate nationality 
in the cultural semse. It is only when tlie achievement 
of independent statehood is thwarted or an attempt is 
made by a dominant nation or state forcibly to “ assi- 
milate ” (for c.>.\;im])Ie to liussify or to PriU3sianize or 
to Anglicize) the nationality in question that nationalism 
takes on a political role, viz,, the defense by political 
methods of its nationality or the endeavour to achieve 
itvS independent statehood. 

“ Now how' docs the Nation act upon the indivi- 
dual ? How does it bestow on him the heritage, the 
birthright that it has prepared! and preserved for him ? 
By an. influence that is partly creative, partly educative. 
It gives to the individual a body of manners and cus- 
toms. That does not mean merely a certain number 
of habits or ways of doing things; it implies a body 
of inclinations that become almost second nature. This 
is the value of the Nation. The national environment 
or milieu gives each one a nationality, that is to say a 
complexus of physiological preformations and mental 
dispositions, from which result certain ways of seeing, 
thinking, and acting. . . . Nationality puts the indivi- 
dual, without effort on his part, in possession of a cer- 
tain measure of [distinctive! civilisation and raises him 
to a certain level of development. That is its natural 
and providential mission.” 
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Apprehension of Collapse of European 
Civilization 

Wo'VCTsh with all our heart that Britain 
would reirmiu a free naiion at the end of the 
war, as she is at present, though we do not 
in the least desire that India should remain 
one of her dependi iicies now or at the end of 
the war. IrresiK’Ctive of Britain’s past and pre- 
sent dealings with India, we wish the British 
people continuous enjoyment of freedom and 
prosperity. We have no ficling of revenge such 
as would lead one to wish that she should taste 
the bitter cup .of miseiy and huniiliatio.i 
resulting from subjection to some foreign 
power. 

It is not only the British people to whom 
we wish w(!ll. Our hope and wish is that all 
the peoples of Europe who are now under the 
heels of the Nazis would regain their freedom. 
We desire that even Germany and Italy would 
remain free nations, but without the desire and 
the pow'er to enslave, exploit and tyrannize over 
other peoples. 

But what the future has in store for Europe no- 
body knows. Our wishes count for nothing. It 
may be that the mutually destructive war efforts 
of the belligerent parties would involve them 
in one common ruin, and that would spell the 
collapse of what is called “ European civiliza- 
tion.” But would that be an irretrievable dis- 
aster ? Let us look at the matter from the non- 
Europeans’ point of view. 


European “ Civilization ” and America, 

Asia and Africa 

In the days of the Buddha, of the Rishis 
of the Upanishads, of Confucius and Lao-tze 
and of Jesus, neither they nor their disciples 
and other countrymen of theirs had any of the 
modern parapheraalia of civilization. Not to 
speak of the luxuries and comforts of the 
modern man, they did not possess even many of 
the things which we consider necessaries. Were 
these Great Ones then uncivilized ? No thinking 
man can say they were savages or barbarians. 
No; they were highly civilized. Why ? 
Because they taught and had supremo regard for 
the ideals of truth, justice, right and humanity. 

Non-Europeans would judge European 
nations and their “ civilization ” not by their 
dress and the paraphernalia of modem existence 
but by what regard they had for the ideals of 
truth, justice, right and humanity. 

The European peoples who conquered the 
original inhabitants of America settled in differ- 
ent parts of that continent by almost exter- 
minating those luckless tribes by methods and 
moans which, to say the least, would bear no 
examination. 

Similar is the record of European “civili- 
zation” in A^ustralasia. Almost all aboriginal 
tribes have there disappeared from the face of 
the earth except the Maoris, whose number, 
however, was greatly reduced. 

Though the black man has not been totally 
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or almost eotirely exterminated in Africa, the 
liUiuocr ul UiC i\egioeai uan Ucen veiy 
rcuuci:a, Uiey iiuvu oeca aispobaCBtiea oi laur 
lauu, ttuu, cXctpi m the buiau icpauiic ol iiibem, 
UuwiiCiL* arc liae iNt^ioub pubotooeu ul lUc bame 
ligiiib ab uie WiiiLti £»tJtUv.*a. iiie luobt aDoiai- 
huu^c auU aguiuuj^ c*iiue ul wii^cii liiu expoucuLS 
Ul ii^uiopcau i:iVAiii£.auuJi have u^eu guaity m 
Ainca lb Chat/ l\egru men, wuiueii aau ciu.drea 
\»ue lurciu^y ^iwca av^uy iiuia lacir huiaes, 
]>ut‘ivea liivc aurufvvb la biapb, luKea lu Aaieiica, 
boiu ihLu b*uv eiy Liieie, aaa Lreatea wuiae ihaa 
catciu. IL louK AhAeiiCrt a lemuie eiva >\ur vu 
auuiiah bxaveiy. 

ia Abia Lao various European nations wlio 
luive lerriiunai pubbcboiuiib heio, li^^ve not been 
auio lu laaKe a^y aiLeiapt lu extemaauie tne 
peuple ui auy euuiiUy or pari thereui. liui\iie 
puiicicb ul Lae lUiaig ii.Uiupeaa peoples in tlie 
uaieieat couairies waich they have K^pt uaucr 
suujuetiua iiave nut Ueen ciiaraeurizm by re- 
guiu lur justice and liuiaanay. 

We uo aui mean Lu say or lu suggsl that 
in no counuy in America, Ausiraiasia, Alrica 
anti ASiU has any mUiViauai iiiUrupeaa bliuwa 
in his aliilutie luwarUs uie nuLiVvS ui the couiiu’y 
aau ills ueaimgs with them that lie is civilized 
■at heart and pays lieetl tu the diciaies ol truth, 
jusLico, righi and humamiy. JSu; in ail these 
cuiiimenlb there have been individuals ul 
European extraction who liave acted and be- 
haved as a truly civilized human being ought to, 

ISor do we mean to say or suggest that in no 
non-European country, under the rule ol some 
European country or oilier, has tlie forvigii 
EuiOiiean government passed any law or adopt- 
ed any measure sucii as one would expect oi a 
truly civilized govermneiit. No; there have been 
many such laws and measuies. They reduced 
the irksomeness and oppressiveness ol the yoke 
of the stranger and were calcuJaUd to perpe- 
tuate or at least prolong these foreign rules. 
But the fundamental jiuiicy of the European 
governments in non-European countries acquir- 
ed by violating the teachings of the Sermon on 
the NIount, lias been opposed to any truly civi- 
lized ideal and has been characterized by greed 
and prcdatorincss. 

In all these European-ruled non-European 
countries the people have become emasculated 
owing to the military policy of tlieir foreign 
governments, and, as Rabindranath Tagore says 
in Crisis in Civilization, that mastery over the 
machine by which these European imperialists 
have consolidated their sovereignty over their 
non-European subjects, has been practically 
kept a Scaled book to them. And they have 
been kept largely illiterate, too. 


For these reasons, the possibility of the 
ruin of the Eui’opeau civilizuiioa of which 
we non-Europcaiis have tasted tne fruit, does 
not stagger us. bhouid it be totahy wrecked, a 
real civilization such as the Buddna, the upani- 
shadic Kishis, (Joniucius and Jesus would nave 
approved of, would rise from its ashes, 
liumaa nature is greater than civilized ** 
European nature. Tne collapse of European 
“ Civmzation ” would not muKe hmnan iiuLure 
baiiKi'upt. 

German Vandalism in Britain 

The Leader writes ; 

No one can help being deeply moved by the melan- 
choly news timt 6uch hi:fLoric bui dings ol London &s 
Lambeih i^ulace, the home of the Archbishop ot Cunier- 
bury; tjueens liull, centre ol Louaons musical .iie; 
fcit. James Palace, ihe loriner home oi ilie Sovereign 
of England and afterwards the home of the Phnee ol 
Waits, the beautiiul buiidiiig where a number ol liismnc 
conferences was held mciuaing the India Hound Table 
Coniereime; the Houses oi Par.iameni; Westmiasier 
Hail, sail to be one of the most beauiiful in the woild; 
Wesimiij|ter Abbey; St. Pauis Uuihearai; Old Haiiey, 
the hoiue of tiie Criminal Court of Justice, and tne 
yalvalion Army lleatlquarters have been bombed by 
the vandals from the land of Hitler and tlie Huns. *lhe 
people of Eng. and have si>irit enough to bear these 
losses stoically, as they have put up with the boml.»iug 
oi Buckingham Palace and with the virtual ux.st ruction 
of Coventry and Plymouth. Uhey are not the people 
to be cowed down by any amount of such damage — or 
elid woise. They are lion-hearted and they will carry 
the fight to a finish. And by Cod s grace, and with the 
help of the United States, victory will be theirs. 

We strongly condemn vandalism wherever 
and by wliom&ocver committed and we admire 
all pv^oples who love tlieir land and fight 
pluckily in defence of its freedom. In the last 
great \Vorld War, the Germans destroyed or 
damaged many cathedrals and other iHifices 
in France and Belgium which could not be exact- 
ly replaced or restored. The Fivnch and the 
Belgians then fought their enemies heroically, 
but in tins war they liave been overpowered. 

We have no details of the results of the 
R. A. F, bombings in Germany like those we 
have of German bombings in Britain. But 
vandalism even by way of reprisal cannot be 
supported, whoever may be guilty of it. 

European Vandalism Outside Europe 

While deeply and sincerely sympathizing 
with the victims of vandalism in European 
countries, we cannot help recalling the acts of 
vandalism of which Europeans have been guilty 
in America and Asia. Few are the remains of 
Inca, Maya and Aztec civilizations in America. 
Coming to more modem times, has not there 
been damnable European vandalism in China 





in the *nmeteentii--ceatuFy^ for exaniple ? Wlio 
irretrievably damaged . -and despoiled, for 
example, the unique^ Summer Palace in China V 
imperial capital ? We do not like to dwell or, 
this dismal topic longer and give specific 
examples of European vandalism in other eoun- 
Wes. But when Europeans complain of van- 
dalism in Europe, it will do them good to believe 
that Nemesis has overtaken theiP. 

“Resist Goonda Raj (Ruffians' Reign) 
Violently or Non-vioLsntly ” 

That people should flee for their lives for 
fear of ihe goonda should be intolerable. Tln-y 
possess the capacity of resisting goonda- 
shahi (rvign of the goonda) violently or non- 
viokiitly,” says Gandliiji in the course of a letter 
addressed to Sj. Bliogilal I, ala, sccrctuTy to the 
Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee on the 
subject of the duty of the people and of Con- 
gressmen in areas affected by riots. The letter 
reads : ' f 

u j Mrkluliiben, Gtilzarilal an^I have 

had talks to our hearts’ conlent. If you and Sjt. .livsin- 
lal Divan could have.* been also present, it would have 
boen^ve^iy hcljiful to me in arriving at a decision. 

\\e gather that there are two opinions regarding 
what the /.o^ijress did, failed (o do, and should do in 
future m ease of communal disturbances. However, that 
may be eyer>dliiiig con,sidcrod, I am of opinion that in 
a crisis like the present an Advisory Committee (of 
which the personnel is given below) should be appointed 
and everything should bo done aeeording to their 
advice. You will see that I have included Shri Mahadev 
Deaai’s name on the Commitlee, Ho will not be able 
to be there on all occasions but he will trj' to be there 
whenever all feel that his presence is essential. 

“Your first duly is to find out how many among 
our Congressmen firmly hold that violent resistance 
against an opponent in defence of oneself or others is 
out of the question. . Thos(? who favour violent resist- 
ance must get out of the Congress and shape their con- 
duct just as they think fit and guide others accordingly. 
I am firmly of opinion that if the Congress does not 
clearly define its policy in this matter, it will end in 
proving itself to be a useless organisation. 

Duty of Congressmen 

“If a majority of Congressmen hold that violent 
ro.sistance against an assailant is a duty, and if they 
do not regard it as inconsistent with the creed of the 
Congress, they should oponlv declare their opinion and 
guide people accordingly. The absence of our loaders 
in jail should not deter any one from declaring his 
opinion in this crisis. It can be revised in case it is 
found later to be wrong. The point is that, no one 
should be in a state of indecisiveness. 

“I am sure tint if all Congressmen had done their 
duty we sould not have had the goonda-shahi — the reign 
of the eoonda, that we had. 

“ That people should llee for their lives for fear of 
the goonda should be intolerable. They ought, to 
possess the capacity of resisting goonda-shahi violently 
or non-violently. 

“If my interpretation of the Congress creed is correct, 

,€ongr98a Congrenmen may offer non-violent 


rwtooe sod thtgr am sure to nieoeed. But wo 
8nou.a teU the people in the oleareet possible terms that 
tumung away in fear is cowardice. It is Aefr duty- to 
offer it^sistance^ven violent, if they ‘are incapable of 
non-violent resistance, which is a worthy way. 

No Help prom Government 

“ Congressmen will not ask for the help of Govern- 
ment police or military. Those who believe in violent 
resistance will indeed ask for Government’s help. 

“A C’ongressman may not directly or indirectly 
associate himself with gymnasia where training in violent 
reftistanco is given, lint he will ypjieal even to the 
believer in violent resistance to obs(^rve certain rules 
of restrain I . Even violent resistance admits of a certain 
amount of docenc}'. Thus, for instance, murdering an 
innocent man in cold blood should be taboo. The 
fundamental thing to be borne in mind is that people 
should under no circumstances be cowardly or impotent. 
One need never be a goonda to fight a goonda. One 
who stabs another in the back and takes to his heels 
will never be counted as brave. 

“A Congressman can have no prejudices and so he 
would go out his way to nu'et members of the Muslim 
League, Hindu Mahasabha and other bodies in the 
inter('st.g of peace, and j^orsu.ade them to combine in 
ruling out the law of the jungle, no matter how great 
their political differences. That these endeavours may 
fail should not matter in the If*R.st. It is their duty 
to appeal to every one, and to flatter none. 

No Compensation 

“The Congress will not claim compensation for 
lossfc's sustained during the riots. That is not its con- 
cern. The people had to sustain losses as they lacked 
the capac.ity to defend tliemselvrs; ancl so they must 
bear them. I go .so fr.r as to believe that Government 
could not, even if they would, secure adequate com- 
pensation to those who have su.stnined losses. 

“I think it is terrible to think of protecting our- 
H Ives with the? help of the Bh.'<iyyii, Sikh or Thakurda. 
To i'ngage nn orelinary durwan or gate-keeper is a diffi- 
cult proi)Osition. TIktc? should be no young man among 
the mercanliU^ middle clas.s community who has not 
gore through training for self-defence, violent or non- 
violcait. Engaging these foreign eVmenta for defence, 
far from putting an end to goonda-shahi will put a 
promiuni to it. 

“ Hindus .staying in Muslim localities mu^t net leave 
them, but «tay on there even at the risk of Iheir lives. 

“ Muslima living in Hindu locali'ies should be 
ensured the fullest protection by the Hindus. 

Cri.TTVATi:D Courage 

“The practice of closing down shops at the slight- 
est rumour of disturbance sliould be stopped and every 
shop-keeper should be ready for violent or non-violent 
self-defence. If they will cultivate this courage, the 
loa.a will be reduced to a minimum, and Ihe riots would 
become a thing of the past. Eiota .such a.« we have in 
our country are unknown in the west, though there may 
be civil wars there. The reason is that the contending 
parties there are equally matched, and do not take 
to their heels at the eight of ono another, nor do they 
ask for and accept police help. The use of the police is 
entirely for protection against thieves and robbers. In 
this a.spect we ore absolutely barbarous and even impo- 
tent. , , . . , «, • 

“ Members of the Committee : — Mahadev Desm — 
President: Ndrshsri Psrikti— Viee-President; PhfWi’nl 
I,flla and Otilaarilal Nandn (Secretaries): .Ti^nlal 
Diwan, Mridula Sarabhaie. Indumati Chimamal, Knan- 
dubhai Deaai, Itaojibhai Patel. "-r-A. P. 
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WIabdhaganj, May 24. 
“Congrefis will be extinct if they flee like 
cowards in the midst of riots. Their first and 
last duty should be resisting goondaism in com- 
munal riots not by violence but by non-violence, 
for which I have been trying since 1920,” de- 
clared Mahatma Gandhi last night while 
addressing the National Youth*s Training Camp. 

Now-a-dayi^ he said, he was unwilling to leave Seva- 
gram, where hcVwas very busy, but when these youths 
had expressed a wish that he should go to them, he 
agreed to come to Wardha where he had an opportunity 
of mixing with them. Mahatma Gandhi said,. “Tliis 
camp is expected to achieve many things now when 
Ahmedabad, Dacca, Bihar and Bombay are ablaze with 
communal fires and strifes. Don't be deaf to wdiat is 
going on in India where riots are taking place. It {a 
unmanly to run away when attacked by goondius or 
hooligans in riots. There are only two w’ays of facing 
such situation. One is the traditional, universal and 
timeworn way of meeting violence with violence. The 
other is the new art of facing such dangers by suffering 
and sacrificing and boldly, standing against violence by 
non-violence. Even beasts when at bay offer resistance 
to their aggressom. Then, why should we human beings, 
run away from riotous scenes ? I have given you during 
the last twenty years the only weapon for meeting all 
eventualities, nninoly, non-violence. Don’t kill your 
attacker but suffer at his hands or even be ready to difr 
for achieving communal unity. 1 think you have been 
taught this new’ principle of sacrificing yoursc’f. Now 
Congressmen are put, to tlie test and if they cannot 
valiantly and manfully face such dangeis or riots or 
hoo’igaiiism by non-violence, Congress, as an organisa- 
tion will forfeit its right to exist Jis a national instil ute. 
My mind is full of these things now tliat I am aw’aitiiig 
for news from Bombay on the telephone whore it is 
reported there is a recrudescence of riots. It is the 
world’s order to punish goondaism or arrest it by vio- 
lence, but I appeal to you all to meet this peacefully 
and non-violcntly and justify your existence and also 
of the CongH'Ss as a national institution. My visit will 
be fruitful if you aheieve this and help me in realising 
it, not by blow’ for blow' but 1)V offering your lives.” 
-A. P. 

Though Gandhiji^s letter is meant specially 
for a province, it has a general applicability 
also. Tliat is also the case with his addi’ess to 
ttie National Youth^s Training Camp. 

Tliat goondas must be resisted and that this 
resistance may be violent so far as non-Congr(*ss- 
men are concerned, is an opinion which Gaiidhiji 
has expressed more than once before, but its 
reiteration is not superfluous. He probably 
knows that all Congressmen do not believe in 
complete, non-violence in all circumsiances and, 
therefore, he has said in the course of the letter : 

If a majority of Congressmen hold that violent 
resistance against an assailant is a duty, and if (hey do 
not regard it as inconsistent writh the creed of the 
Congress, they should open’y declare their opinion. The 
absence of our leaders in jail should not deter any one 
from declaring his opinion in this crisis. It can be 
revised in case it is found later to be wrong. The point 
is that no one ^ould be in a state of indecisiveness.” 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad once declared 
that he would not hesitate to take up the sword 
in defence of India. There may be others in 
the Congress who would not hesitate to use force 
for ihe attainment of a legitimate object. 

Gandhiji says that “ the Congress and Con- 
gressmen may offer non-violent resistance only, 
and they ar^.* sure to succeed.” He has also said 
that a Congressman may not directly or in- 
dirtctly associaie himself with ^mnasia where 
training in violent resistance is given.” Further, 
he has expressed the opinion that there should 
be no young man among the mercantile middle 
clas.s community who has not gone through 
training for self-defence — violent or non-violent.” 
Addressing the National Youth’s Training Camp, 
he gave the young men the advice : “ Don’t 

kill your attacker, but suffer at his hands.” “ I 
think you have been taught this new principle 
of sacrificing yourself.” Wc pay attention 
seriously to all earnest exhortations and obser- 
vationp of Mahatmaji, though wc do not hold 
that it is ethically and spiritinlly necessary to 
abjiii^ the use of physical force under all cir- 
cumstance's. On the contrary, wc hold it to be a 
bounden duty to use force in certain circum- 
stances, though in all circumstances we would 
prefer a non-violent to a violent ‘.nelhod. So, 
as Mahatmaji is not unused to issuing instruc- 
tions in detail, we would ask him to state in 
some detail the method of non-violent self- 
defence and of non-violent self-sacrifice for 
oneself and for others and of the training needed 
for the same. We would also ask him to indicate 
with some precision the method of non-violent 
defence and self-sacrifice in the case of raids 
or attacks by a mob, like the one described be- 
low : All of a suddi n a gape: ’noted shops and 
houses in a village. The attackiTS wore headed 
by a grou]) of uniformed men not belonging to 
the locality wdio proccpd(‘d in a methodical and 
organized manner.r They carried with them 
petrol and syringes, maps and plans, and deadly 
weapons. In some places the attacking mob 
consisted of five or six thousand people. Village 
after village was looted and burnt.” 

Some degree of physical fitness is required 
even for non-violent defence and non-violent 
sacrifice. Some thoroughgoing ahimsaist should 
state how this fitness can be acquired if gymnas^'a 
are to be s udiously avoided. In order to be 
able to deal with riots and other violent dis- 
turbances effectively and with coolness and 
courage one should not be a total stranger to 
receiving scratches, thrusts or cuts with pointed 
or sharp-edged weapons, and to the sight of 
blood without being shocked and overpowered. 
How in. the course of a thoroughly non-violent 





training one can acquire this sort of qualifica- 
tion requires, to be stated. 

Gandhiji has said : 

Hindus staying in Muslim localities must not leave 
them, but stay on there even at the risk of their lives. 

“ Muslims living in Hindu localities should bo en- 
sured the fullest protection by the Hindus." 

The exhortation to the Hindus differs to 
some extent from the exhortation to the Muslims. 
Gandhiji tells the Hindus staying in Muslim 
localities that they must stay on even at the 
risk of their lives. But he does not tell the 
Muslims living in Hindu localities that they 
should stay on even at the risk of iheir lives."*’ 
Is it because, in his opinion, Muslims living in 
Hindu localities do not generally run the risk 
that Hindus dwelling in Muslim localities do ? 
But whilst he says ihat Muslims living in Hindu 
localities should be ensured the fullest ])rotection 
by the Hindus, lie does not say that Hindus 
dwelling in Muslim localities should be ensured 
llie fullest protection by the MusliniLS. Why 
this difference ? Does he think iha| Hindus 
require this exhortation and MussahnaA^ do not 
re(juire a similar one, because in his opinion 
Hindus are prone to molesting th('ir Moskmi 
neighbours but MosKiiis are not prone to molest 
tluar neighbours ? Or. does he h el that 

Hindus in and outside the Congress are likely 
to i)ay heed to and follow his advic<*, whereas 
MussMliiums in and outside that body are not 
likely to do so ? 

No doubt Gandhiji is a Hindu. But the 
letter under discussion has been written by him 
not in the capacity of a member of tlie Hindu 
community but in that of the leader of the Con- 
gress, a body which contains members from all 
communities in India. So, if he has Hie right, 
as he undoubtedly has, to advice Hindu 
Congressmen, he has a similar right to advice 
Muslim and other non-Hindu Congressmen. 

The id('a of being quite independent of a 
foreign government like the British (government 
in the maiiitenanee of peace in the country ap- 
peals to us strongly. And we think it lairu'ntaW(* 
and disgraceful that there is no moral and 
spiritual force in the country powerful enough 
to prevent g'oupa of people belonging to differ- 
('ut coinimmities flying at each other’s throats. 
But we cannot agree to absolve the Government 
from the primary duty of all governments of 
maintaining peace and of restoring it when dis- 
turbed. And certainly we cannot eo so far as 
to believe ihat Government are under no obliga- 
tion to compensate people for tbe losses sustained 
by them even when a provincial government 
makes no arrangements for the protection of the 
people and when eo-called riots may be in part 


due indirectly to the activities and speeches of 
provincial ministers. 

Gandhiji says that “the use of the police 
is entirely for protection against thieves and 
robbers.” It is certainly not entirely for that 
purpose. The prevention and detection of offen- 
ces against the person, not merely and wholly 
against property, are included in the duties of 
the police. But assuming without admitting 
that the use of the police is enrirely for protec- 
tion against thieves and robbers, the police should 
tvrtainly help in the prevention and quelling of 
those riots of which a, if not the, principal 
object is plunder, which is another name for 
robbery. 

Gandhiji says : 

“ Riots siLch as toe have m our country are unknown 
in (ho VVost. though there may be civil wars there. 
The rea??on is that contending parties there arc equally 
matched and do not take to their hecdh at the sight of 
one another nor do they ask for and accept police help.” 

It is not quite plain what Gandhiji means 
by the words “ such as we have in our country, ” 
whi(*h we have italicized. Bui communal, 
religious and racial j’if)ts ” are 7}c>t unknown in 
the West, though there is no third i)arty with its 
attiliide in those countries. The anti-Jew, anti- 
Catholic and anti-Negro disturbances in 
America, the j\nti-Jewish and anti-Catholic 
" riots ” in Britain, and the anti- Jewish pogroms 
in (^zarist Russia may be mentioned in support 
of our observation. The parties to these “ riots ’* 
are not always or generally equally matched. 
It is usual in the West to accept police help in 
.sueli eases, when available. 

We agre^e with Mahatmaji that there should 
be jio young man among the mercantile middle 
class community who has not gone through train- 
ing for self-defence. But we would say that all 
young men of the upper, middle and lower class 
even among the non-mercantile communities 
should undergo training for sclf-dence. And not 
young tnen alone. All young girls and young 
women should have such training. To keep 
their person inviolate is a sacred duty 
entrusted to them and to society. 

We presume Mahatmaji’s advice to suffer 
at (lie hands of the attacker is meant for men 
only. For hr)w can a woman attacked agree to 
suffer at the hands of an abductor and ravisher ? ^ 

Iceland Declares Complete Independence 

London, May 20. 

Iceland’s (romplcte independence and severance of 
her union with Denmark was proclaimed by the Ice^ 
landic A 1 ting (Parliament) on May 16, says the Lahti 
(Finland) radio. 

The former loelandio Mmister to Copenhagen, M. 
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Bjo^rnefion, has been made the first Regent of the 
Icelandic Republic. 

The Stockholm Correspondent of the Danish paper 
“ Berlin Sketidence states that the debate in the Al- 
ting which has 49 members lasted 3 hours and three 
motions were voted on. 

Firstly, a motion that the Danish Government can- 
not under tlie present circumstances carry on its 
functions was carried by 41 i-otes to nil. 

Secondly, a motion that the union statute between 
Denmark and Iceland be discontinued was carried by 
38 votes against ^ 

Thirdly, a mothsm that Tci land bo made a reimblic 
and a Regent appointed, instead of the Danish King, 
was canied by 44 votes to nil. 

The first i’resident of independent Ic;eland is ex- 
pected to be their former envoy in Cop(‘nhag''n, M. 
Svenn Rjoc'rnsson, aceovding to an interview with the 
envoy at Stockholm juiblishod in (he Stockholm press. 
The cnA'oy i)ointc(l out that negotir lions h;ul been in 
hand before the war for Icelandic indrpo! d:?nc^^ by n)t3 
and the events of the war h,ul impelled the Icelanders 
to anticipate tin* declaration intended for that year. 
Elections to Parliament had been postponed for four 
ycais. — Reuter. 

London. May 20, 

Iceland has cancelled its union with Denmark 
according to a “New York Timrs ’’ win less message 
from Co])enh.agen. If is recalled that since 1918 Tc(4and 
has been acknowledco*! a sovereign state uTu*ed with 
Denmark only through the identity of the sovereign. 

Further efetaiks of L^rland Parliament s (Ai i'g) 
decisions at the meeting on Saturday are given by the 
Reykjavik correspondent of the Swedish Telegraph 
Agenev quoted r)y the Dani.sh radio. 

The corresimndent st.ntes that, apart from the d^'cl- 
«on to dis.solve the Union with Denmark and intro hr*- 
tion of the republican form of Government it w'.a.s also 
decided to appoint a regent for one year at a time in 
pccordnnee with Icelanflic Governnrnt’s rights under 
the deei.cjnn of A^ril 10. 1010, regarding aasnmntion of 
royal function. The AOing decided to extend \U man- 
date for a new four-vear pnnod, thu.s postponing 
elections whicli should have taken place this summer. 
— Reuter. 

It is somevvliat hear^cninG: that at a time 
when State after S a^c i? heintr Todiieed to sub- 
jection and servitude by Nazi Germany, a small 
group of neopic bvina; in an island in a far-off 
corner of Europe have declared themselves inde- 
pendent. Whether they will be allowed by 
Hitler to rernam free cannot be forecasted. But 
their declaration of independence has g;ven 
rise in our mind to a train of, perhaps idle, 
speculations. 

Danish Iceland and French French-Indla 

Denmark was and is a monarchy, thoueh 
at present under Nazi heels. In 1918 this 
monarchy acknow’edced Iceland to bo a sove- 
reign State united with Denm^'rk only through 
the identity of the snvereicn. This aeknowled<Te- 
ment showed the entire absence of the imperial 
mentality in Denmark. As the Danish Govern- 
ment cannot now cany on its functions, the 


acknowledged sovereignty of Iceland has enabled 
it to declare complete independence. 

By way of contr^ consider the relations 
of republican France with its possessions abroad. 
Though a republic in name, France has been for 
long thoroughly imbued with the imperialistic 
spirit. Hence it has not been conceivable that 
France, though a republic, would acknowledge 
the autonomy, say of French India, in the same 
way as Denmark, though a monarchy, acknowl- 
edged the sovereipty of Iceland. Indians 
living in French India have all along been under 
the subjection of France as Indians in British 
territory have been under British subjection. 

It should not be considered absurd to 
suggest any sort of similarity between the 
case of Indians living in a few small French 
dependencies and that of people living in a 
country like Iceland. The Indians who live in 
French India are not less civilized than the; people 
of Iceland and are inheritors of a glorious civi- 
lization j hoary with antiquity. The a;rea of 
Icelandjis much larger than the total area of 
all the 'French possessions in India. But when^is 
in 1935 the populaiion of Iceland was only 
115,870, tlie total population of the French pos- 
sessions in India was in that year 282,397. 
Hence if 115,870 persons could d^diu'c their 
independence because the Danish Gow^rnment 
to which iliey owed allegiance had been deprived 
of freedom of action, there would be nothing 
inherently absurd in 282,397 pt'rsons doing so on 
tile ground that their suzerain the Fn'iich Gov- 
ernirient had really lost its liberty. But unlike 
the people of Iceland, the jieople of French 
India live .seattered in different places in the 
inid.st of British possessions and speak different 
languages and if they were to declare ihcir 
indi pcndcnce, the British Imperial Government 
would at once take them under their care and 
prevent them from setting so bad an examyjle to 
their neighbours in the adjoining Briiish 
territory I 

A Unimrsity Charter for Visva-bharati 

Dr. B. C. Ghosh, who recently retired from 
the principalship of the VIdyasagar Collecc 
after a long career of usefulness in that great 
institulion, lias written the following letter to 
the dailies : 

SpeRking at Rangpur last, month to the College 
Teachers* Conference as its President I referred io 
Rabindranath’s Santiniketan in the following words : 

“ We must not forgot that our areat Poet has started 
the nucleus of a new University at Bolpur with a distinct 
ideal. Will not Bengal, will not India, water the seedl- 
ing and cherish it as the handiwork of a son who has 
brought g'oiy and renown, comfort and consolation by 
his perfect musip wedded .upto noble wprds ? 
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1 or forty yeans has the Poet laboured for the insti* 
tution. In the evening of his life shall not a grateful 
people come lorward to relieve his anxieties on the 
woje of its future ? Will not a Government, that prides 
itself on its popular foundation, do someiiiiiig to ensure 
its success and permanance Y Money grants may help 
to tme over temporary diHicuilies. but to realise its 
ideal and lultil its mission, the one thing needful is a 
Charter to convert it into a University. This will in- 
deed, be the right way to celebrate the Poet s 81st birth- 
day. Let the people of beugul, the* people ol India 
demand a University Charier lor the ioiig-cherished 
institution from the Government and let the Govern- 
ment do its duty as woil to raise itself in the eslimaiion 
of the world by such gracious grant. 

As soon as tiie Government raises the status of the 
institution, one lecls sure, our aristocracy aud pluto- 
cracy will alike extend their wonted patronage and 
generosity to the new University. 

'I'he raising of the standard of the institution will 
establish a larger centre of education aud cm lure in 
West bengal, enlarge its activities and help the iocal 
people in ever so many way of trade and industiy. 
Close to the collieries it will spread its civilising influ- 
ence and create an intellectual atmosphere that womd 
make life more a little different from what it is without 
such culture. 1 liope the idea will appeal to t^e iriends 
and admirers of the great Poet. j 

■f 

In the Jyai^htha number of Fmbu^i we 
have supported the proposal to give Visva-bha- 
rati the siaius ot an mUepeimeut urnversiiy. 
It has imf.ecd a distinct idvai; lor in education 
as m Other subjects Rabindranath Tagure is an 
original thinker. His ideal of education com- 
preiiends a;l sides of human nature and all 
aspects of culture. The different departments 
of Visva-bharati are really parts of one integral 
scheme. As the school and college at banti- 
iiikctan have to conform to the courSvS of studies 
of the Calcutta University, it has not been 
practicable to co-ordinate their work with tlie 
work done by tlio departments of music, of 
pictorial and plastic art, of rural reconstruc- 
tion, of village crafts, etc. If Visva-bharali 
attained the status of an independent university, 
the foundcr-pivsident w^ould be able to give a 
concrete shape to his ideal of a univei-sity. 

Chiang KaUshek^s Birthday Greetings 
to Rabmdranalh 

Santiniketan, May 9. 

“ It was with very great pleasure and deep grati- 
tude that I read your message of congratulation on my 
birthday, conveying your own good wishes and those 
of the Chinese people. Your affectionate remembrance 
of me was one of the special joys of the day, and I 
send my heartfelt thanks for your gracious words of 
goodwill to you and the great nation you represent.” 

Thus says Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in the course 
of a letter to Marsha] Chiang Kai-shek in repiy to 
latter*8 congratulatory message on the occasion of the 
Poet’s Slst Birthday. 

The Poet adds : 


** The celebration of my birthday at 
is held on Ikmgals New Year’s day wliich fell on April 
14. Heuce it is also a time for a review of past and 
a forward looking hope for the iuturc. The brave and 
patient peopiC ol China and theii* fortitude in siiffeiing 
are constantly in my thoughts aud 1 am happy m the 
opportunity to send them not only my tha.^ks but a 
ni!W years greeting also. May their achievements in 
the coming yeai* be great in all Uiat makes lor nobio 
nationhood, and may the labours of their devoted leaders 
bear such fruit. May the innocent multitudes be spared 
from dire calamity to build their livfi in peace. With 
this prayer 1 renew’ my timnks to you for your gracious 
message.” — A. P. 

Japanese Consul-General^ s Congratulations 
to Rabindranath 

Congratulating Poet Tagore on tlic occasion 
of iiis Diamond Jubike, Mr. K. K. Okazaki, 
Consul-General for Japan, lias issued the follow- 
ing : 

“ ()u behalf of the Japanese community of Calcutta, 
1 send our united heartiest irongralulaiions to the Poet, 
i'liilosojdicr and Sage, Dr. Ralhndrauuth Tagore on the 
occasion of his Diamond Jubilee. We all join India 
and llu‘ Universe in a single prayer to the Omnipotent 
to spari^ him to his people so that ho may continue his 
good work for the cause of humanily. 

Greei^iugs to Rabindranath Tagore from 
Mutually Hostile Quarters 

Rabindranath Tagore has received congra- 
tulations on his last birthday from the Chinese 
as well as the Japanese. How. liappy would it 
have been if the Japanese as wtH a.s the Chinese 
had shared his all-cmibracing love of humanity 
and his haired of war. 

The Bratachari Movement in South India 

The Gvkirdian of Madras writes : 

“ IfeiiUh and Service are two objects of the Brata- 
chari movi’inent started by Mr. G. S. DuLt, l.CB. 
(retd). He rather revived an ancient village institu- 
tion, the remnants of which he discovered during his 
official career in Bengjd. Pliysical excicisc, games, 
dance, music, co-operative labour, woven together ia 
the movement, give to village liie a family character. 
Mr. Dutt has made a careful collection of the folk 
songs and brought buck into vogue the folk 
dances. Under his leadership the movement has spread 
rapidly in Bengal. As one result, he has the dream 
of effecting a cu.tural, communal and social unity. 
Thanks to the enthusiasm of some of those who watch- 
ed demonstrations of Mr. Diitt’s troupe recently in 
South India, a start has been made in Madras with a 
training camp opened at Poonamallee last week, bongs 
in I’amil and Telugu have ocen prepared and 30 tmmees 
have joined the camp. A search in the bouth Indian 
villages will yield a rich harvest of soiyss and dances 
which might be used in this movement. Round it should 
gather efforts to revive much that made ancient village 
life, a happy existence.” 

Dacca Riots ” Inquiry Committee 

The Committee appointed by the Bengal 
Government to inquire into and report on 
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Dacca “riots” consists of a Higii Coui*t Judge 
and a District and Sessions Judge, both Eiigiisii- 
men. That Englishmen alone are consiuered 
sutticiently impartial for such inquiries is a 
result of the british occupation of India as well 
as its explanation — ^and its justihcatioix, toa, 
from tlie british point of view. 

A Notable Feature of the Dacca ‘‘ Riots 

A notable feature of the Dacca “ riots ” 
which assumed the character of a pogi*om in 
many of its episodes and incidents in various 
places — 10 judge from tlie sp^xjchcs delivered 
in the Bengal Legislature about them, was that 
thousands of persons fled from British territory 
to take ivfuge in the adjoining Indian State 
of Tripura. In the case of Orissa, thousands 
of refugees from some Indian States once found 
shelter in the British-ruled province of Orissa, 
then administered by Congress Ministers. In 
Bengal, which is ruled by a Ministry consisting 
predominantly of Muslim Leaguers, the oppo- 
site phenomenon has beon seen. 

His Highness the Maharaja Manikya 
Bahadur of Tripura has acted most nobly and 
generously to meet the requirements of the situ- 
ation. He has nut only granted all the money 
required for the purpose of giving relief, ordin- 
ary as well as medical, to the refugees number- 
ing 12,000 in round numbers, but has personally 
looked into all the arrangements made for the 
purpose. This incident will remind students of 
the history of India of the fact that when Shah 
Shuja was pursued by the Empvior Aurangzeb, 
it was the King of Tripura who gave him shel- 
ter, braving that Mughal Emperor’s wrath. 

Chinese Scriptures For India 

Marshal Ohiniig Kai-shok and Dr, Chen Li-Fu. 
Minister of Education, C^hina, have presented the Maha- 
bodhi Society with a set of Chinese ‘ Tripitaka ’—Bud- 
dhist scriptures, published 414 volumes of the treatise in 
forty bundles, packed in camphor boards, through Prof. 
Tan Yun-Sheu, Director of the Cheena Bhavana at 
Visvabharati. 

The donors have made the gift as a token of their 
love and regard for the Mahabodhi Siciety and the 
Buddhist religion on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
of the Society which comes off in December this year. 

Another edition of the Chinese ‘ Tripitaka ’ was pre- 
sented to the Mulagandhakuthi Vihara at Samath some 
years ago through Prof. Tan Yim-Shen. 

Stalin And Matsuoka*$ Embrace 

Tokyo, April 29. 

A farewell embrace between M. Stalin and Mr. Mat- 
suoka at the Moscow railway station, which 'amaxed 
everyone present including Soviet Foreign Office officials, 
is described by Mr. Matsuoka’s Private Secretary, Mr. 
Shlncbi Hasegawa, who is publishing a series of articles 


on Mr. Matfluoka’s tour in the Asaji Sliimbun chain 
of newspapers. ’ — Reuter, 

Though iStuliu of Russia theatrically em- 
braced Matsuoka of Japan, Russia, it has been 
published in the papers, would continue to sup- 
ply munitions to Cliina, which Japan has been 
trying to conquer. That is not inconsistent with 
a diplomatic embrace. 

British War Expenditure 

London, May Itt. 

During the period from September 3, 1939, to April 
26, 1941, the total war expediture amounted to £5,703 
million. 'I'he actual war expenditure reached its peak 
during the first t hree months of 1941. From September, 
1939, until March, 1940, the monthly expenditure ave- 
ragj'd only £166,000,000. From April, 1940, until March, 
1941, tlie average expenditure rose to £303,000, 0(K). 

A country of which the total population 
is 50 millions in round numbers has be^n sixjnd- 
ing £303, (XX), 000 a month on the average to win 
tlie war, Tliat gives an idea of the enormous 
wealth I and great prosperity of Britain. Mr. 
Amery^ Secrctaiy of State for India, is a not- 
able ix)litieian of such a country. Yet from 
the fact tliat India, inhabited by 400 million 
people, has once for all donated only a million 
and half pounds for prosecuting the war, tlu 
same Mr. Ame.ry has concludvd that 4ndia is 
prosperous ! It seems that British Cabinoi 
ministers think that if Indians (‘an somelum 
kcop their skin and bones together, tiny must 
be considered prosperous. 

“ Deadlock and “ Impasse ” 

The papers have been writing and tho lead- 
ers have been speaking much on the “ dead- 
lock ” and the “ impasse,” but where is the 
d».adlc)ck and the impasse ? Recruiting, riot- 
ing, collection of taxes, satyagraha, the arrest 
and imprisonment of satyagrahis, exodus to the 
hills, collection of donations to war funds, 
schemes for putting an end to coinmunalism, 
schemes to jx;rpetuate communalisin, kidnapping 
and plundering raids in N.-W. F. P., conferi nces 
and confabulations of all sorts, ** blackouts ” 
in Calcutt^a as a more than sufficient protection 
against air-raids, etc., etc., are all going on 
without any hitch. Where is the deadlock ? 

Staple Cotton Cultivation in Bengal 

Though of late Government has been 
doing something to popularise staple cotton 
cultivation in Bengal, others, like the Dhakes- 
wari Cotton Mills, should come forward to help 
this endeavour. In other places success has 
been attained by co-operation with Government 
of concerns like British Cotton Growing Asso- 
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ciation, whose efforts have introduced its culti- 
vation in those localities with profit to them- 
selves and the growws. Difficulties have 
sometimes arisen, due to fluctuation of markets 
in competition with growers of other countries. 
To provide against such danger the best way is 
to cultivate superior varieties wdth higher yield 
and lower costs of cultivation. According to 
tlie r, pinion of the person to whom Bengal owes 



Siirada Cliarun Chakiavartly who has 

.succM'fMicd in glowing the Dacca-Egyplian 
variety of eotton in Bengal 

this important variety of cotton, which, to quote 
the Secretary, Bengal Mill Owners Association, 
M. S. Bhattacharya, is unparalleled in the history 
of India, Dacca-Jigyptian fulfils those condi- 
tions. So more importance should be attached to 
the introduction of this variety than of others. 
The Covernment grant of Rs. 2,500 for inanural 
and seed multiplication experiments of this 
particular variety, though small, is to be com- 
mended. Concerns like Dhakeswari Cotton 
Mills w^ould do well to undertake cultivation 
in big an^as of this particular variety in colla- 
boration witl) the Government. From reports 
of the last cotton sub-committee meeting in 
Bengal (26-10-40) it is understood that the Sec- 
retary, Central Committee, gave an assurance to 
inaugurate a full-fledged cotton botanical scheme 
for 6 years to start with in case its possibilities 
in Bengal can be established in the remaining 
2 years of the working of the scheme. Under 
the circumstances all attempts must be made 
from all quarters to make it successful during 
this period. 
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Permanent Museum of Scientific 
Discoveries 

Simla, May 21. 

A remarkable collection of products of scientific 
research in India conducted during the past few mouths 
under the auspices of the Board of Scientific and. Indus- 
trial R('.st*arch was shown to press representatives in the 
(.^onimerce Member’s room this afternoon and explained 
by Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, Director of Research. Though 
develojK'd under the stimulus of war most of the articles 
were such as would lend inemselves to large scale com- 
mercial i)roduction and use in peace. 

Samples were shown of plastic products of many 
sizes and shai)es and of a strength which made them 
iinbrtnikahle even by hammer strokes. Other products 
included imbuist^ible containers for dropping petrol, 
lubrieating oil and water supplie.s from air by parachute. 
These eontainers hav<- umic'rgone tests in which they 
hav<‘ )>ec*n dropped from hcighls of over 150 feet on stony 
ground in Simla and have remained unscathed. Syn- 
thetic wood, anti-gas f;d)ri(*s, waterproof packing paper, 
solid fuel and tommy's cookers, 8uV)stifutes for glasf»<. 
iMuinated hoards which could be used as roofing material 
or for lining walls, (‘tc., are some of the otlier things 
( xliibited. 

Jl is understood that i»ermanent museums for these 
products are to be estaldished, one at dalcutta ai»d on«‘ 
Jit Delhi, in charge of trained men to explain them to 
the public and more particularly to industrialist 

Uniform Braille System for the Blind 
in India 

The Stateiima7i of the 25th May last pub- 
lished the following : 

in order to examine the question of introducing a 
uniform Braille code tsystems of embossing which the 
blind read with fingers) in India the Ci ntral Board ol 
Education liave, it is Jcaml, decided to appoint a small 
committee of experts in the education of the blind. 

Mr. S. C. Roy, a blind scholar of the Calcutta 
University, has been selected as one of the members 
of the committee. 

I'he decision of the Board has been welcomed by 
the workers for the blind in Calcutta who believed it 
lo be a great forward step in the education of the visu- 
ally’ hiJiidicappiid of this country. There arc as 
as seven or eight Braille codes in use all over India, 
which make large-scale production of Braille literature 
and the inter-communication among the blind of this 
count o" utterly impossible. , . . . 

A similar difiiculiy was felt in Great Britain and 
America about half a century ago. Through the united 
effort of the Governmemte and workers for the blind in 
those countries a uniform Braille type wa.s adopted by 
the English-speaking countries in 1932. 

In Bengal, the Braille adaptation in the Bengali 
language was introduced in 18^ by Mr. Ramananda 
Charterjee, editor of Prabasi and The Modem Review, 
Two modifications of the system evolved by Mr. Chat- 
terjee, were subsequently made by Mr. L. Garthwaite 
and Mr. L. B. Shah. 

Tlie organizers of the “The Lighthouse for the 
Blind which is proposed to be established in Calcutta, 
•ire taking an active interest in the matter by adopting 
a uniform Braille system in India. They have mnee 
undertaken to impart a Braille prmting press to print 
literature for the olind. 
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We are entirely in favour of having a uni- 
lorm Braille alphabet throughout India. We‘ 
wish the committee of experts full success in 
their endeavour. 

Chattcrjee^s Braille alphabet in Bengali to 
whicli the extract from the Statesman given abovo 
refers, appeared in the Bengali monthly Dasi, 
in its first year. It was edited by the editor 
of The Modem Review. It was the organ of 
the I>asashram,.a home for invalids and incur- 
ables. Tlu* luagazine had for its special object 
the service of those unfortunat<' persons as W(dl 
as of the blind, the deaf, etc. 

‘‘ Lighthouse for the Blind ” 

A new institution — “ The Lighthouse lor the 
Blind — ^has been founded by a committee with 
Lord Sinha as its President, in order to alk viatc 
the endless sufferings of the blind, and to make 
them happy and contributing mt>mb(‘rs of society 
through education and employment. The Light- 
house for the Blind is the first one of its kind in 
India. It will endeavour to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of the blind in general, functioning as a 
central clearing house for the visually handi- 
capped persons all over the country. Its dis- 
tinction from the existing blind schools, cater- 
ing only to the needs of blind children, is thus 
quite clear. The Lighthouse for the Blind will, 
at the very outset, undertake to carry out the 
following objects : 

tl) The Kdumtion oj the Adult Wind. 

Ac(*ordirig lo tlw* CV?nsuK Report of 1931, the number 
of blind persons in India is over 600,000, of whom about 
500,000 are udulls. In BenRal, there are about 30,000 
blind adults <3Ut of a total of 37,000 blind. Practically 
nothing has been done* in our country to impart train- 
ing and education to this vast number of blind indivi- 
duals. Most of them have no other alteniative but to 
.swell the number of beggoi-s and destitutes. The new 
institution provides a complete ];)ropramme of training 
and education, based on .•scientific lines, for the adult 
blind including the war-blinded .soldiers*. 

(2) Printing for the Blind. 

The .succe.ss of literary i?ducation of the blind i.s 
dependent to a large oxr.eiit on the availability of a 
.sufficient quantity of reading matter in Br.aille. Accor- 
dingly, the Liglit, house will be provided with a Braille 
lirinting press in ordej- to print books in Engli.sh and in 
the vernacular for the use of blind persons all over 
India. 

t3) Education of Blind-Deaf -Mute PeraonH. 

The new institution will also undertake the hard task 
of imparting edueatitm to pei-sons suffering from a triple 
physical handicap, namely, blindness, deafness and 
mutencs.s. Laura Bridgman, Helen Keller and a few 
others have shown wh.at .such people cjin do if educa- 
tional facilities are provided for them. According to 
the Census Report of 1931, there w'ere, in Bengal, 179 
blind-deaf-mute persons, and 1072 in the whole of India. 

(4) The Department of General Welfare. 

This department in the Lighthouse for the Blind 
will conduct publicity, placement, and other general 
welfare activities for the blind. 


In these ways the Lighthouse for the Blind will 
endeavour to brighten the dark path of the blind of 
India through education and employment. We invite 
you to keep this light burning. 

A sum of Rs. 25,000 has been estimated as the initial 
cast of inaugurating the Lighthouse for the Blind. 

We appeal to the kind and generous hearted public, 
the (government Cc^ntral and Provincial, the (^orporsition 
of Calcutta, the University of Calcutta and other ))ublic 
bodies to help the “ Lighthouse for the Blind. ” 

We hope that the general ftublic -will show its appre- 
ciation of the ble.ssing of sight by heliung the blind lo 
help themselves. 

All contributions may be sent to Rai Bahadur 
Ramdev Chokhany, Honorary Treasurer, 7, Lyons 
Range, Room No. 2, Calcutta, or to the Lighthouse for 
the Blind Fund, the Central Bank of India, 100 Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Wo accord full support to this institution. 

Reasons For Dropping Conscription in 
Ulster 

President Do Valera of Eire (Ireland) spoke 
to a crowded Dail on the 26 th May Iasi on the 
que.«{tion( of conscription in Ulster. Said he : 

“ Thcj'c can be no more a grievous aftsick on any 
fundanumtal right than to forct? an individual to fight 
V)y force for a country to which ho objects to belong, ” 

He recalled that when the British Covernment 
proposed conscription for Northern Ireland, he made 
representation.'.’ to London again.«t it. 

Mr. De Valera said : 

“ We have rf?f rained from doing anything that might 
bo regarded, ns ho.stile to Britain. Should the Briti.sh 
(Tovemment go ahead the eoascription i)roposal, the 
people of the two i.slands would ho llirown baok into the 
old unhappy relations.” 

Mx. De Valera continued that 

*‘The six northern counties are part of Ireland and 
the inhabitants are Irislimen and nothing could alter that 
fart. No matter what political or economic changes 
may take place in the vrorld, the people living in these 
two islands are destined to live as neighho\ir.s. ” 

Mr. De Valera revived the issue of parti- 
tion. 

“Some three years ago a .st‘ttlement ivith Great Bri- 
tain was made and ratified by that nation’s Parliament 
which removed every other outslanding quarrel and left 
only partition. I was confident that with the good rela- 
tions which had been established that partition would 
also soon disapiiear. Unfortunately the war came and 
found us with the foundations of lasting friendship still 
incomplete and with the grievance of partition, rankling 
ill every Irish heart.” 

- Mr. De Valera concluded : 

“ We proclaimed our neutrality. It was friendly 
neutrality. We refrained from doing anything that 
might be regarded as hostile. We pledged ourselves that 
we would not permit our territory to be used as a base 
for enemy action against Great Britain. And the forces 
that we have are our guarantee that we will keep that 
pledge. If the British Government goes ahead with 
conscription in six counties, they will undo the work and 
goodwork of the past and the people of the two islands 
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will be thrown back again into the old unhappy rela- 
tions. ” 

Mr. Cosgravc, Leader of the Opposition, 
said : 

‘‘It is vital that at this time no question of mis- 
understanding between us and Great Britain should be 
allowed to revive an old enmity which every one in this 
house fervently hopes has been for over ended.” 

Mr. Cosgrave added that 

"^hfi present situation was so exceedingly dangerous 
that if not properly handh?d, it might involve not merely 
the future welfare but the very existence of the' State. 
The unfavourable reactions of conscription were difficult 
lo (r.ihailate but they undoubtedly w'ould be great. lie 
was convinced that the result that might inevitably 
ensue in both j)arl.‘-' of Ireland and elsewhere would far 
outweigli any advantage to Great. Britain. “We should 
ask ourselves, hnw’evei-, whether we are taking steps 
best calculated to ward off conscription from the north 
and to secure a fuliire that would be tolerable either for 
thos(‘ in the north or for us. ” 

The Labour Leader Mr. Norton supjxtrted 
tlie protest against conscription. , 

Sir John Maflfey, United Kingdom repn*t>enlative. 
w as in t he distingiiish«‘d strangers' gallery and ‘also Mr. 
K. J. Garland, the Acting Canadian High Commissioner. 

-Rvuti r. 

Belfast, May 2(1 

During the ,we(‘k-end there W’ere numerous protest 
meetings in North(;rn Ireland and to-day the Irish Par- 
liamentary Labour I^irty sent a telegram to labour 
UK'nibtffs of the Hrilish GotfannK'nt saying that there 
was grji\'(‘ r(?sentin(ml iif. the threat to impose conscription 
and that bitterness and strife would be the only result. 
They urged British Labour representatives to use thedr 
influence to ja-event this act of aggression. — Rrutrr. 

On the 27th Mfay last ReMer cabled : 

v..;oiiscription for Northern Ireland has been 
droijpcd. 

Mr. Churchill announced this decision in the House 
of Commons to-day CTuesday). He declared, “ Wc have 
made enquiries in various directions and come to the 
conclusion that at the present time although there can 
be no dispute about our rights or merits, it will be more 
trouble than it is wmrth to enforce such a policy. ” 

If the Irish leaders and people had inercly 
appealed to the sense of justice and the rightt*- 
ousness of the British Government, if they had 
merely said, ^^What you are going to do is 
wrong, it goes against our cherished opinions, 
and we protest against it,'' and so on and so 
forth, their words would have fallen on deaf 
ears. But as the British Prime Minister appre- 
liended trouble, he dropped conscription in 
Ulster. 

British statesmanship consists not in listen- 
ing to the dictates of reason, justice and right 
but in avoiding trouble, if the alvantage to be 
gained by ^ny measure is likely to be out- 
weighed by the trouble the party or parties 
concerned may give. 


Evil Effects of Government Control 
of Education 

The evils of Government control of educa- 
tion were pointed out by Dr. H. C. Mbokerjee, 
in the course of his presidential address at the 
20th session of the All-Bengal Teachers' Con- 
ference, which was held at Berhampore (Murshi- 
dabad) on the 13th April last. The address 
was mainly devoted to criticisms of the 
Secondary Education Bill which is now on the 
Legislative anvil. 

Citing the example of Australia, wdiere 
there is no communal problem, the Government 
of which, with the consent of the people, assum- 
ed large powers of control with the view’^ of 
increasing the efficiency of the educational sys- 
tem, Dr. Mookerjee quoted th(v following pass- 
age from the “Education Year Book” to de- 
monstrate the disastrous consequenc(‘.s of 
officialising education : 

‘‘The prtmmt systt^m linkF ediioalion far U»o closely 
wuth political evenfs and unc(Tlainfi*’s, It, dot^a not 
protect the schools sufficiently against the* possibility 
of ignorance or bias on the part of the Government of 
the day. Minist.tTial polj<y in education is practically 
determined by the j)rivate views on education w'hich 
happen to be he'd by tlu* members of the Cabinet, and 
chicifly by the member of the Government who is given 
the portfolio of education, the educational system len<l- 
ing itself in the most dangerous way to the machinations 
of an unscnipuloiis or partisan Government. ” 

It is such an apprehension which is agita- 
ting the mind of the educated non-Muslim of 
Bengal today, said Dr. Mookerjee. 

Dr. Mookerjee’s address was a very able 
pronouncement. The facts and figures which he 
gave, showing how' great and predominant a 
share the people of Bengal — mainly the Hindus, 
have contributed to the enlightenment of the 
Province, show w'hat labour he has bestowed 
on the preparation of his valuable address. 

All-Bengal College and University 
Teachers* Conference 

" True democracy with a spiritual basis 
gives us a culture that accepts all cultures and 
thus becomes the true culture. T^ere also 
grows a religion that accepts all religions and 
thus becomes true religion in which there is no 
room for any communalism. There develops a 
science that accepts all science and so evolves a 
civilization which becomes an integration of all 
civilisations.” Thus concluded Principal Dr. 
B. C. Ghosh in his Presidential address at the 
All-Bengal College and University Teachers’ 
Conference, which commenced its sixteenth 
session at Rangpur on the 11th of April last. 

Dr. Ghosh urged that the University should 
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be placed in the hands of actual educators, the 
teachers themselves — “ for that would be true 
autonomy/’ He welcomed the establishment of 
more colleges and hinted at the conversion of 
the college at Rangpore into a North Bengal 
University. 

He opined that the “ proposal to place 
Secondary Education in the hands of a special 
Board is an anachronism and an irrelevance.” 
He advocated reform of the system of exaniiiia- 
tions and curricula. 

“Th(? oj»ciiing of jir^w collc'gcs in the mofus.sil 

is a matU’r of grutifioation. Thoro is no need to appre- 
hend that the numbers in other colleges will fall off as 
a consequence. An increasing ninnbor of students are 
coming up every year through the schoo’s from the 
growing g(*nora tions. Therf‘ is also an inirtiigraiion from 
the neighbouring proviTices such as Bihar and Oissa 
and districts and placajs as far away as Mysore and 
Travancore. ITiese young men flock to Calcutta 
colleges for the reason that college education in their 
own province' is far more ('X[>ensivc and facilities afford- 
ed are few and far Ix'tween. 

Bengal is still the fostrrmother for thousands outside 
her boundaries, (^ahait.ta University is still the Goddess 
of l>ounty as well .ms of learning, even to t-hose who 
would turn away the Bengalis from other provinces. Its 
list of Indian vernaculars reveals how intor-provinciaJ 
and nationjil the OaUnit.ta University is.’ 

Mr. Amery on th? Industrialization 
of India 

Addressing the young Indian technicians 
who have been taken to Britain for further 
training in order principally that they may on 
their rotum be better al)le to manufacture rauni- 
tiens, Mr. Araeiy, Secretary of State for India, 
said : 

“ If Inflia is to play her part worthily in this war 
it is not enough that she should find, as she is doing, 
hundreds of thousands of splendid and willing recruits. 
She must also make we{ipon.s without which they can- 
not overcome their enemies. That is the greatest task 
upon which India is entering to-day and for the fulfil- 
ment of tint ta.sk she needs more trained skilled (ech- 
nicjd workers. That is pai*t. of India’s battle you are 
undertaking both by what you (!an learn here and by 
what you can teach others when you return to India. 
You have come to sor\'e your country in the present 
stniggle. Thus you will also serve her hereafter. 

“India can never be fully prosperous until she has 
developed her industrial as well as her agricultural re- 
sources. You will be helping to build up that future 
as well.” 

Mr. .^ery's belated discovery that India 
needs to be industrialized is due to the exigen- 
cies of war. All that Britain requires for carry- 
ing on the war cannot at present be made in 
Britain. Part of her requirements have to be 
made in India. For that reason and to the ex- 
tent necessary for that purpose, India must be 
industrialized. But is Mr. Amery prepared to 
help India in induktriallzing herself to supply 


her own requirements in peace time — ^I’equire- 
ments which in great part are now imported 
from Britain ? When the war is over, will he 
remember, will the British Government remember 
that “ India can never be fully prosperous until 
she has devt loped her industrial as well as her 
agricultural resources ” ? And will the British 
Government then promote India’s industrializa- 
tion ? Will it at least refrain from throwing 
obstacles in Ibr way of her irifluslrialization ? 

While opening a factory for the manufac- 
ture of chromiie at Andheri Sir Puriishottamdas 
Thakiirdas condemned Government’s industrial 
policy. He recalled a declaration of Sir 
William Clark(', (’omuurce Member of the 
G ;vernment of India during the last war, 
Himouncing that tli(' building of indu.strics wh(*rc capital, 
control and m.iinigc'im'iit. .slioiild be in the hjind.s of 
Indians was the special object tb.Ml Gov'ernmeiit had in 
view. Sir William had thc'n strongly dopn'caled I lie 
lakiiig of any steps "‘if it might meri?ly nn'an that the 
manufacturer who now competes with you from a dis- 
tance W"(^uld transfer ln.s activities to India aruj c()mp(‘ti‘ 
with yon within your boundarh^s. ’’ On behalf of tlu* 
Indian public. Sir Piirusliottamd.is now cli.allengr.s tin* 
presonf ComnH'na* Member to “put into pr.aclice w’hat 
ins i>redo(?essor declared exactly tvventy-fn e years back 
W'ith the full (concurrence of tin' then Governor-General 
and his Kxecuti\ e Council. ” 

Formerly Ihe British manufacturers com- 
peted with the Indian manufacturers from a 
distance,” Hiat is, froin Britain, but now many 
of them have “ transferred tlnur activities to 
India and (‘oiup. tc with the Indian tnanufac- 
t.ur(?rs within the boundaries of India.” This 
process has been greatly facilitated by the 
Government of India Act fd’ 1935 with its 
Provisions with respect to Discriminations, 
etc.,” which stand in the way of Indians en- 
joying any special facilities or advantages in 
their own country s\ich as all nationals enjoy in 
their own countries. Here in India Britishers 
hav(' b(Hm givcm 1h(^ same rights and advantages 
as Indians alone ought to* have been given. 

We shall thank our stars if when the war 
is over the technicians trained in Britain be not 
given extra facilities to join British factories 
in India in preference to factories financed, 
owned and managed by Indians. 

Mr. Amery on Indians^ Minor 
Differences ” 

There are many other passages in what 
Mr. Amery said to the Indian technicians in 
London which are open to criticism. But to 
criticize British politicians is a thankless task 
and a humiliating one, too. These men do not 
pay the least attention to what Indians say. 
They go on repeating statements the falsity of 
which has been shown again and again. But 
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nevertheless we have to comment on some of 
their utterances. 

Mr. Amery said : 

During your voyage here and still more among a 
diflerent people you may have become more conscious 
of the fact underlying your minor differences, you are 
Indians and belong to India. 

That is something you shoulri feel pn)ud of, proud 
of India's wonderful post and of the greater future that 
is in store for her, eager to do credit (q India while you 
are here and do something for India when you return. 
Some of you may take part in public affairs later on and 
1 CMii only hope that the result of your visit here may 
have strengthened your loyalty to India and will make 
you put India first above all local and communal inlert'st 
in what you say and do in public life. 

The technicians belong to different conuiiu- 
nities. While addressing them Mr. Amery said 
that their differences were “ minor differences,’’ 
and that in spite of those minor differences th(‘y 
should be “ conscious of the fact ” that you 
arc Indians and belong to India.” He exhorted 
them to “ put India first above all local and 
communal interest in what you say anfl do in 
public life.” 

If Mr. Amery really and sincerely ’believes 
(hat the differences between different communi- 
ties and parties in India are minor differences,” 
why does he magnify them when he has to use 
thcan for the purpose of putting off indefinitely 
tile day when India will be free ? Truth is 
Inith. Duplicity is duplicity. 

Mr. Amciy referred to India’s prouder 
future. India’s children can never be proud of 
any future so long as their country remains a 
dependency of Britain. They can be proud of 
a future when no Britisher, however high his 
jiosition, will not be able to address any of them 
patronizingly. AVc hate to be patted on the 
back. 

Bengalee Coastal Battery 

Suhodar M. B. Singh, Hony. General Secretary, 
Bengalee Ex-soldiers’ Association, announces that with 
reference to the fillirig-up of a. limited number of vacan- 
(acs in the above Battery the Bengalee Ex-sold'crs’ 
Association ” ha.s been requested' to recruit educated 
Hindu and Mussalman youngmen for th(' same. The 
.Association office at No. 3, Moti Sil Street, Calcutta, 
will be kei)t open for the purpose between the houra 
7 p.m. to 9 p.m. daily except Saturdays and Sundays 
upto the 5th June. For qualifications and conditions 
one should apply to the Honorary General Secretary at 
the above address. 

Bengal Assembly Bye-election 

Jalpaiguri, May 20, 

The bye-election to the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
from the North Bengal General Municipal constituency 
has resulted as follows : 

Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri (Hindu Mahasabha) — 11,151 
voted. » 


Mr. Satishekhareswar Roy (Forward Block)— 
2,327 votes. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Chakra varty (Independent) — 
68 votes. 

Mr.Lahiri has been declared duly elected by the 
returning officer, Mr. A. J. Dash, Commissioner of the 
Iljijshahi Division. 

Out of 13, votes polled 23 votes w(^re rejected. 

—A. P . 

Wc are glad that Sj. Asutosh Lahiri ha^« 
been elected. We have known him for many 
years as an unassuming and indefatiguable 
worker in the country’s cause,' for which he has 
had to suffer grievously both in the Andamans 
and in India. Apart from the i)ersonal aspect 
of Sj. Lahiri ’s success, the election results 
appear to show that the Forward Bloc has little 
hold on the Hindu public in his constituency, 
as in spite of the great influence of the historic 
house to which the candidate nominated by it 
belongs, ho could get only about onc-fifth of 
the votes secured by Sj. Lahiri. 

Acharya Kripalani on Pakistan 

In one of his recent statements Acharya 
Kripalani has tried to explain the reasons why 
Congress has not (xpressed any opinion on the 
Pakistan scheme. According to him, the reasons 
seem to be the vagueness and indefiniteness of 
the scheme, the fact that the scheme had not 
bciii referred to the Congress in any definite 
form or shape, and the fact that the British 
Government and not the Congress is in power 
in India. These reasons., taken singly or all 
tog(*ther, do not api>ear to us to justify the 
Congress in not expressing any opinion on the 
scheme. There have been very many matters 
of less importance on which the Congi’css has 
expre>ssed its opinion in spite of the facts that 
they were vague, that they were not referred 
to th(* Congress and that the British Govern- 
ment and not the Congress is in power. 
It will at once occur to all that the most recent 
example of such a matter is the subject of the 
communal riots. These so-called riots vary 
somewhat as to their origins, unless one assumes 
as true the vague popular notion that they 
originate from some central source. They are 
also not exactly of the same character every- 
where. In spite of these differences in their 
origin and character, in spite of nobody having 
referred the subject to Mahatmaji and in spite 
of the British Government and not the Con- 
gress being in power, Mahatmaji, the sole accre- 
dited representative and leader of that body, 
has written and spoken on the riots. 

Whatever there may be in the scheme which 
is vague or indefinite, its mischievous, nay dan- 
gerous, revolutionary and anti*national ebarac- 
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ter is as plain as anything. If Congressmen 
and their leaders have not perceived it, they 
must be very obtuse indeed. But if they have 
I>erceived it, why do they not speak out ? 
Acharya Kripalani says that “ if it pleases the 
British Government to grant Mr. Jinnah^s de- 
mand, Pakistan will be one more native State, 
and that would affect the unity and integrity 
of India as little as the 650 native States already 
existing in India.” Indeed ! 

Every native ” State in India, including 
every Muslim “ native ” State, has a ruling 
l)rince descended from its ^ royal ^ family. .Who 
will he th(‘ Prince of Pakistan, or, rather, who 
will be the Prince of North-Western Pakistan 
and who of the North-Eastern Pakistan ? Again, 
t he Rulers of the “ native ” States, both Hindu 
and Mussalman, have a Princes’ Chamber 
which connects the Hindu princes and State.s 
with the Muslim princcis and States, and con- 
nects them all with the Vicc^roy and through him 
with the British Crown, allegiance to which is 
the connecting link between British India and the 
Indian States. Mr. Jinnah wants two Indepen- 
dent Muslim States in the North-West and the 
North-East, having nothing to do with the rest 
of British India or with the Indian States. 
AV^hether his tw^o Pakistans are to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Imperial British Goveni- 
ment, is not r|uite clear — probably he knows 
that he cannot do without it. But it is quite 
clear that he does not want a Federated India, 
hi‘ floes no< want a Federal Central T^egislatiire 
and representation for Pakistan there. In the 
Federal India to be, according to the Oovem- 
■ merit of India Act, the Indian States also are 
to be repr(\sented along with British India, thus 
constituting one undivided India. But as Mir. 
Jinnah’s Pakistan is intended not to have any- 
thing to do with the rest of India, his scheme 
certainly strikes at the root of the unity and 
inteerritv of India, which the existence of the 
.650 Indian States does not. When India comes 
to have a Federal National Government, the 
suzerainty of the British Crown over the two 
Tndias is to pass on to it. But Mr. Jinnah does 
not contemplate acknowledging its suzerainty. 

Let Mr. Hiiq Set the Example in 
Bengal^* • 

In the course of a press statement with 
reference to the proposal of Mr. A. K. Fazlul 
Huq, Premier of Bengal, for the establishment 
of National Governments both at the Centre 
and in the Provinces, Syed Habibar Rahman, 
President of the All -Bengal Bengali Muslims’ 
Association, says ; 


Mr. Huq is one of the Muslim Indi.m NutionaJists 
who are eminently Kited to bring about order out ol 
chaos in the present confusion of our Indian political 
issues and make the establishment of National Govern- 
ments both at the Centre and in the Provinces a reality. 
In this noble patriotic mission, Mr. Huq shall sureb 
have the support not only of cent f>er cent of Pengjilee.*' 
but also of all nationalist patriotic Indians. 

But may I ask Mr. Hu(i if this was at all po.ssibh 
for him to accomplish while in the circle where he now 
lives and movesy 1 on behalf of the Bengalee Mussal- 
mans may therefore make an earnest a[)peal to Mr. lliuj 
to rise to the occasion and set his own house in order. 
In other words he .shall set an example in his own Pro- 
vince by the immt^diat(’ establishment of a National 
Ministry enjoying the confidence not merely of Muslims, 
but of Hindu.‘< and all other conimiinitie.s and being 
above public reproach. 

it is not from the communalist platform but from 
tht» nationalist platform that Mr. Huq will be able to 
make up differences and sec.iire to himself the credit ol 
ha\iiig done the greatest national and public scirvice.^ 
to India at this critical juncture of the w^orlds hisotry. 

All-Bengal Bengali Muslims' 

Association 

I 

Thl- All-Bengal Bengali Aluslimi^’ Assiocia- 
tion Itas been formed with Syed Habibar Rah- 
man, leader of the Krishak Rraja Parly, as its 
l>icsident, with the object 6f safeguarding the 
political and economic interests of Bengali 
Mussalmans. The Mussalman ministers of 
Bengal are Muslim Leaguers and, as such,, are 
iinfler the influence of non-Bengali Mussalmans. 
That being so, the political and economic in- 
terests of Bengali Mussalmans have been suffer- 
ing. This is evident in the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta, where non-Bengali Muslims rule the roast. 
In the mofussil, too, the interests of the Bengali 
Mussalmans are not adequately looked after. 

On the occasion of the many calamities 
which oA^ertook East Bengal .in particular dur- 
ing the last many decades, even the richest non- 
Bengali Mussalmans did nothing for the 
Bengali Mussalmans, who prepondc'ratc in East 
Bengal. • . . 

The Bengali Muslim Association is for jomt 
election in the Calcutta Municipality. In such 
election Bengali Muslim candidates expect the 
support of both the Bengali and non-Bengali 
Hindu voters of Calcutta as well as that of 
the Bengali Mussalman voters. 

Syed Habibar Rahman has shown in the 
course of a press statement that the Pakistan 
scheme is opposed to the teachings of Islam 
and is anti-democratic. His view appears to 
us to be correct. 

Indian Repatriates From Colonies 

Mr. T. K. Swaminathan, Organising Secre- 
tary, Indian Colonial Society, who recently 
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visited the Matiaburuz Carap where vepatriates 
horn the various colonies are living, has issiuMj 
the following through the United Presa : 


. ^ occasion to visit the camp 

at Maliaburuz Garden Reach, Calcutta, wliere repatri- 
at.es Ironi the various colonies of Jamaica, Britisli 
(xuiana, Irinidad, Fiji, S. Africa, etc., are living in large 
numbers and {lerhaps their condition of living is a sealed 
book to many. Their long wail of woe is want of work, 
low wages, bad sanitation and their miserable existence. 
Although repatriation has been going on ever since the 
indenture system bt'gan a hundred yeai-s ago the rc'pa- 
triales were small in number as most of them preferred 
to stay away in the colonies and settle down as agricnl- 
turista. One of the conditions in the agreenu'nt with the 
labourers at llu? time of reciruitment was that the 
labourer is ontit!('d to free return passage with his wife 
and children after a staj- of 10 y(^aIs in the e(»loTiy or 
grant of land for .settlement in lien of tlu^ l)assage 
money. About 200 leiialriato: have been interviewed 
I > 3 ' me and on en<mi?y it was found that most of them 
I)aid their own imssage back to India, although they arc* 
entitled as per agreeinenl to a free* return pa.ssage in as 
much as they have stayed in llu* colonics for 10 yc'ars 
and more. Thus most of them were deprived of this 
right and siiffi'nai rinaiieial loss. 'Hu? Indian Govern- 
uK'nt would do well in the first instance to eiuplire into 
this s])eeifie grievance of the rej)atriates and find out in 
how many eases th<’ colonial Governments liaVe^ a(‘(ed 
contrary to the Pm ms of (he contract. The only smulion 
of solving this inoblem of npatriates is to send tlu'in 
back with their grown-up sons and daughters and settle 
them on their land by a scheme of land sf^ttlement 
which have be^n embarke<l upon by most of the colo- 
nial governments.— r. P. 


'rhe lute Mr. F. Andrews, in tlio midssl 
of hi.s many otht'r nctivities, made the repatri- 
ated Indians objects of his si)ecial care. Nobody 
has yet stepix'd into his shoes. But the suffer- 
ings and grievances of the n‘patriates ttrgently 
call for rom(‘dial action. 


Resolutions Relating to Dacca Riots 
Enquiry Committee 

A meeting of the AVoriking Committee of 
the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha was 
held on the 28th May last at 211, Bowbazar 
Street, Sir M. N. Mukherjee presided. The 
following resolution was passed : 

Resolved that the Bengal Provincial Hindu Muha- 
sabha do appear before the Commissions appointetl to 
enquire into (he Dacca riots and that a staleraent as 
called for by the (\)mmis.9i oners be forwarded by the 
General Secretaiy. 

That the general Sf*cre(.ary be authori^^e(i to take 
all necessaiy action on behalf of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha in connection with the enquiry. 

* That without meaning to cast any reflection upon 
the personnel of the Enquiry Committee, the Wrrking 
Committee is of opinion that having regard to the scope 
of the Enquiry, it is wholly undesirable in principle 
that any officer b^low the rank of a High Court Judge 
and serving undtr the Provincial Govnmment shouM be 
called upon to form and express hi« conclusion on the 
qusteiona that will arise* The Working Committee 


therefore aiki the Government to revise the Constitution 
of the Committee in the light of the consideration 
referred to above." 

Srimati Labanya Prabha Dull, President, 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, has 
auliioriscd Sri J. C. Gupta, Barristcr-at-Law, 
M.L.A., Sri Kamini Kumar Dutta, Advocate, 
M.L.A., and Sri Shrisli Chandra Chatterji, 
Pleader, Dacca, to appear before the Enquirj' 
Committee. They are also empowered to take 
assistance from such other lawyers and friends 
as they may think necessary. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal 
Forward Bloc and followers of the Bose brothers 
hav(‘ resolved tliat their Bengal Provincial 
( Mmmittce ‘‘ do appc'ar before the Daeca Riots 
Enquiry Committee to b(‘ presided over by the 
Hoifbli? Mr. Justice AlacNair and represent 
before the said Committee, die case of the public 
reganling the matters referred to them.'' And 
also 

** ibsolvi'd furtlit‘r that 8j. rfarat Ch.aiilra Boso be 
autlioriseil to give all neoeKsary tlir(Ttions regarding the 
conduet of the said case before the said Commit te«* 
including the ( ngageiiK'nl of lawyem. ” 

Calcutta Municipal Gazette Tagore 
Birthday Special Supplement 

The Tagore Birthday spex'iai supplement 
of the Calmdia MwiicipaL Gazette is an excell- 
ent publication. It is profusely, tastefully and 
splendidly illustrated. Besides some interesting 
and informative special articles, it contains a 
full chronology of the poet's long and glorious 
life and a chionology of his works. It contains 
mu(di information which cannot be had in any 
other single publication. For this reason and 
for its general attractiveness, it deserves to be 
pre.served for future reference and enjoyment. 

Tagore Birthday Celebrations 

Tagore Birtliday Celebrations liavc been so 
numerous in Bengal that the Bengali daily 
papers liave not been able to give any account 
of most them. In fact, most of them have not 
evcii been mentioned in the Calcutta Bengali 
dailies. 

It is only fitting and right that Rabindra- 
nath Tagore should be claimed by all Indians 
iiu%>pective of creed, caste, locality and party 
affiliations of any kind. He may also be proper- 
ly claimed by other peoples also outside India, 
a.- theirs. Wq are sure that but for the war, 
time would have been celebrations of Tagore's 
entry into his eighty-first year in many coun- 
tries of Europ(‘ and America, not to speak of 
s(,me countries of Asia. 

Outside Bengal, in India, we have noted 
that there have been cei^rations of the occa- 
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Sion in Karachi, Lahore and Bombay, in which 
the participants of both sexes wore people be- 
longing to different provinces. 

Conditions of Life of Women Prisoners 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta has described the con- 
ditions of life of women prisoners in Yeravada 
Jail from personal experience*. Probably tho 
state of things in other jails is no better. Women 
stand in need of greater privacy — 'particularly 
for a few days every month. But, generally 
speaking, the arrangements which are bad for 
women are bad for men also. 

Naturally, Mrs. Hansa Aljtihta has devoted 
greater attention to the sanitary arrangements 
in jails than to any other matter conn(‘cte(l with 
jail life. Says she : 

The Hi's! and niosl (|ii(3stion that n.'quirf\s ininio- 
diatci attrnliun is that of .sanitary aiTiing(‘ni(rnt.s. Thov 
an* Ijir from ^iatisfaclory. Thf numhrr of latrines or 
|H‘i\ies may api)oar siiliieic'nl on j)iiiJcr hut owing to a 
small niiinix r of tin pans being supplit^l — instead * 
liaskets tin putis are used as there is no flush system- 
perhaps not more than half a dozen ai(‘ actually luscsl. 
C/onsidoring that the number of jjrisoiurs often is nearly 
ovf'i’ lialf dozen latrines can hardly he coasidered 
suflicitnt for the requirement.s of the prisonor.s. 1 won- 
der if the Municij)al Hides woidd ever permit su<*h 
meagre provision. Then, tluTe is no j)rop( r drain with 
the result tJiat the atmosphere inside and in th(‘ vicinity 
of t hese latrimvs is very foul. The hit l ines are small 
uncjomfortable cubicle.s with doons, most of which have 
their bolts broken and, therefore, cannot be shut 
securely. Re<*(!ntly at the reiiuest of the political pri- 
sonei's some of the? bolts were repaiiTcl, but .so badly 
that most of them arc Jigain out of use. 

The sanitary ammgement for the night Lc,, within 
the barrack itself where prisoner are shut in for nearly 
twelve hours i.v., from say 6 p.m. to 6-30 a.m., is again 
hopel(‘8sly inadequate. There is one small cubicle at- 
tached to the barrack with a small tin pan to be used 
for all purpo.ses by, S4iy, 28 prisonenis — the maximum 
.eapa(;ity of the barrack. The tin pan is perhaps mi'ant 
to be used as a urinal only, but when prisoners are shut 
in for 12 hours it is not fair to expect them not to use it 
for other purpase.s as well. No separate arrangements 
are considered necea.sary for women during their month- 
ly period. The edge of the pan is higher than the 
surface of the sent and therefore it is difficult to use the 
thing in a sitting posture. Standing posture is conveni- 
ent for men and therefore what is suitable for men is 
also suitable for women ! That seems to be the logic 
that guides the Jail authorities. 

The same logic prevails with regard to bathing 
arrangements also. A shade is erected without any doors 
and women are expected to Viathe together and wash 
togethei*. Tiicre is no privacy and no separate arrange- 
ment is considered necessary for women wdio do want 
privacy during their monthly period. At the request of 
rtolitical prisoners, some sort of temporary enclosure was 
erected for them, but the place selected is near the open 
drain of the latrines so that no one with any sense of 
cleanliness wishes to go near it much less bathe ana 
wash in it. 

Mrs. Mehta adds that she had discussed 
these thinge with some of the women visitors 


who used to visit the jail.” Tliey agreed with 
her “ that those who were responsible for these 
arrangements lacked in imagin(ation and di 
not think it necessary that women may require 
different arrangements from men.^' That is too 
mild an indictment. Why, the arrangements? 
are abominable even for men. The women visi- 
tors told Mrs. Mehta that ** they had brought 
these things to the notice of the authorities con- 
cerned time and again, but to no purpose.” 

Mrs. Mehta has drawm attention also to 
the yeiy insufficient lighting of tlie jail barracks 
at night and to the bad food supplied to the 
prisoners. The food materials an* bad, the 
cooking is had, and the serving, too, is insani- 
tary. No wonder, the meals an* tasteless ami 
tli( re is no variety in them. 

Adidt Education 

SjX'akiiig on adult education on the first of 
May last, at the University Institute Librarj^ 
i-ooin, Calcutta, Rai Siikuniar CMiatli'rjee Baha- 
dur of Sriniketan said that adult education and 
rural /reconstruction were inter-eonnected. 

Whatever they might do to improve' the rural life*, 
it had to he done by the ))eople themselves. Tins work 
<*ould not hr doni' l)y imposing the wi.^h of the para- 
mount power on the pt30))le. Bui Ix'fore the pi'ople 
were jihlc to do anytliing in this diriM^tion. they iiinst 
have sufficient knowledge. This knowlodg(‘ would. c*om<* 
through a proper sysiom of education of the people. 
That was? why, said Mr. Chatterjee. to his mind th(* 
rural reconstruction T)roblcm was fundamf'iit.ally a prob- 
lem of adult education. 

Before they undertook a ta.sk to do, they must 
understand fully the implications of the thing. Mr. 
e'hattorjeo said that first of all they had to understand 
ivhat was adult education, and why they required it. 
They required educfition for four pupro.ses : firstly for 
the development of power to be able to live in a rational 
manner, .secondly, to discharge their duties to the family 
and society as citizens of the State, thirdly for the fullest 
development of powf'r to nroduce sufficient wealth and 
lastly for the cultural development. Applying this to 
adult education, they contemplated a course of action 
by which the adult population of Bengal would be fible 
to live healthier and cleaner lives in individual capacity, 
to discharge their duties to their family and society, to 
produce sufficient wealth, by which poverty would be 
removed and lastly to live a.s civilized human beings. 

Mr. Chatterjee explaini'd how people were giving 
increasing attention to the problem of niral reconstruc- 
tion since the introduction of reformed Government. 
He appealed to the students and public to come forward 
to take up the work of niral uplift in right, earnest. 
Two things they had to remember ; what the>' gave 
they must give with reverence; and if they wanted to 
tell anything, they must make themselves master of the 
subject. They must not say anything off-hand. 

Mr. J. N. Basu, whb presided over the 
lecture, also encouraged the students to come 
fomard as brave soldiers and devote their time 
and energy to this real constructive work. 
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We agree with Sj. Chatterji that, circum- 
stanced as tliey are, the people of Bengal — 
particularly those among them who are so for- 
tunate as to be educated, should themselves 
undenake to liquidate both juvenile and adult 
illiteracy in Bengal. Nevertheless, though we 
would highly value such self-help, wc could 
wish that the power paramount over India 
cherished the ideal of universal eciucation 
among the people over w^hom it rliles and des- 
potically made ( very boy and girl and adult in 
the country at least literate. 

Fostering Communal Harmony in 
the Panjab 

Last we(.'k in response to an invitation by 
Mian Iftikharuddin, President of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee*, over a hundred 
representatives of various communities met at 
his residence to explore ways and means to 
foster communal harmony in the province. Sir 
Abdul Qadir ])residcd over the met ting, , which, 
after three hours’ discussion, passed a .resolu- 
tion appealing to every section of the ‘myopic 
of the Panjah to work for fostering peacc^ and 
goodwill in (he province. 

The meeiing fornud a committee of ‘11 
members .including the Prcisidents of the Provin- 
cial Congress Committee, the Muslim TiCague, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Shiromani Oiird- 
wara Prabaiidhak Commitle(*, to give a practi- 
cal shape to the programme of the meeting. 

It was decided at the imriing to issue the 
following appeal : 

*‘In view of I ho rc'rout cominunsil disturbanrcH which 
have occund in .some plncea in India and of the crilicnl 
t.inif.s uhor.d, we, (ho uiidorsignod, ai)poal to tho pooplo 
of this province to do their utmost to maintain and 
promote? commnnfil hiirmony so as to make snc*h con- 
flicts and friction impos=!ible. Though we ow'c {dlegiance 
to cHffcrc?nt political organisations, yet we are all agreed 
on one point, viz., that the profframma of no political 
party can be realised by such violence and communal 
strife. In fact, we are all of the opinion that the 
political objectives of various groups, no less than those 
of India as a whole, can only ^suffer, and thei/ 
achievement will be delayed by such disturbances* 

All of us assembled here, therefore, make an earnest 
appeal to every .section of the people of thi.s province 
to beware of all instigation and intrigues and to work 
for fostering peace and goodwill amongst the people of 
the Punjab.” 

The sentence which we have printed 
above in thick type should be borne in mind 
by the followers of all parties. 

Prominent among those who attended the 
meeting were 

The Nawab of Mamdot, President of the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League, Raja Narendranath, Presi- 
dent of the Punjab Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
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Master Tara Singh, Pi-csident of Shinuani Qtirdwgra 
Prabnndhuk C()mmittec, Dr. Sir Ookul Cliand Narang, 
Sir Abdul Qadir, R. JJ. Ram.siiran Da.s, Sardar Sampu- 
ran Singh, M.L.A., Nawab Zaffarkhan, M.L. A., Sirdar 
Mangal Singh, M.L.A. (Central), Sardar Sant Singh, 
(Central), Sarclar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, R. S. Sohanlal, M.L.A., Lala Duni- 
chand, M.L.A.. Naw^abzada Ra.^^hidali. Prt'sident of the 
Lahore City Muslim League, Mr. B. Iv. Raliaram 
(Christian), Dr. S. K. Dulta (Christian), Mian 
Nurullah, M.L.A., Maulana Daood Chaznavi, Pandit 
K. Santanam. Mian Ghyasuddin, M.L.A. (Central), R. 
S. Sohanlal, M.L.A., and Abdul Aziz.— A. P, 

Schemes Recommended by Scientific 
Research Board 

Over fifty schemes of research were con- 
sidered by the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Ro.searrh at the fifth meeting held in Simla oi\ 
May 16, 1941, and of these twelve w^ere recom- 
immded. Of (he latter, mention may l>e made 
of Die following : 

Maiuu’acturo of Carbon Electrodes for tin? Alumi- 
nium Indusiiy, on w’hich work is to he (farried out at 
(he Indisin Institute of Staence, Bangalore. 

Aj>}^lica(ion and R(andardisation of vi'g(‘table dyes 
from certain bfuks. (o he carried out jointly by Mr. 
M, N. D(‘ at the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur and Dr. K. 
Verikataraman in (he Department of Clnunical Techno- 
logy, University of Bomb.ay. 

I'iieet ion and op(‘ration of a pilot plant for the 
manufacture of butyl alcohol and acetone, by Dr. H. 
D. Sen and Dr. B. C. Guha at the Imperial Institute of 
Sugar Technology, Cawnpore. 

Four pt'hemes relative to synthetic, dyestuffs were 
sanctioned. These eonrem Ibe pn'tmration of vat 
colours, by Dr. K. Venkataraman ; preparation of mono 
and di-alkyl aniline.s, by Mr. B. C. Roy, Univ(?rsity 
College of Science, Calcutta ; investigation of electroly- 
tic methods for the preparation of anilines, by Dr. 
B. B, Dry. Pre.sidency College, Madras: and maniifac- 
ture of aniline from eblorobenzeue by Dr. (I. P. Kane, 
D('p^rt-ment of Chemical Technology. Tbiiversity of 
Bombay. 

The Board also recommended schemes for tht» con- 
tinuation of work on the manufacture of vacuum and 
(’ornpressor pum]) bv Prof. M. N. Saha, and for the 
mairnfaclure of .'•odium cyanide, by Dr. J. C. Ghosh. 
The Board of Scientific and Industrial Research w'fus 
createl in April 1040 and it was not till the end of June 
1940 that the scientific work of the Bo^rd w»as started and 
Din?ctor of vScientific and Indu.strial Research was g^en 
the wsc of the laboratories of the Government Test 
House. 

The Late Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyangar 

By the death of Mr. S. Sriniva.sa Aiyangar 
India has lost a notable figure in the field of 
politics. By profession he was a lawyer and 
attained great distinction in the bar, ^becoming 
Advocate-General of Madras in due course. He 
was known to possess uncommon intellectual 
powers. After giving up the position of Advo-* 
cate-General he joined the Congress and soon 
made his mark as a Congressman. He presided 
over the Gauhati session of the Indian National . 
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Congress. Sometime after that event he left 
the Congress fold and practically reiired from 
politics lor some time. From some time before 
his death he again began to take interest in 
politics. His nun-conformity was an asset in 
Indian politics, though he made mistakes as 
even iH)litical leaders witli large followings also 
do. The very fact that he wa^ not a ditto man 
or a yes man, but thought for himstdf, made* 
his statements and utterances thought-pro- 
voking, though sometimes rather erratic, 

Allahabad Sets Example in Life Saving 
Swimming Class 

It was only the other day that a fatal case 
of drowning while swimming in the Wcillesley 
Square tank in Calcutta was reported in- the 
papers, and that w’as not the first of such cases 
in that tank. Cases of death by drowning in 
the Ganges are also not rare. There (>uglit lo 
be at least one swimming class in Calcutta for 
teaching methods of saving life. Allahabad 
has set an example in this respect. 

Allahabad, May 26. 

The importance of ^'^vinunillg as an art and a.*i an 
exercise? Mire to be beneficial to health, was emphasised 
by the sj)cakers at the opening ereniony performed thi? 
evening at the Bh.aradwaj 'I'ank, by Mr. H, N. Basil, 
chairman of the municipal l>oard, of a swimming and 
life .saving training class, under the auspices of the 
Humane Life Saving Society, Allahabad. 

Mr. Cl. N. Bailor ji, the chief instructor of the Society 
read a report in tlu? course of which hr demonstrated, 
by giving quotatioiLs from various eminent people of 
European and American countries, that swimming 
played an important part in the national education of 
peop’c. He? related the activities of the Society and 
pointed out that the Humane Life Saving Society 
of Allahabad was the first iiustitution to give training 
in scientific method.s of swiiniiiing and life? saving in 
water. He thanked the municipal board for the grant 
that the society rc?ceived and api)ci.led for an incr(\ise 
in the grant. 

Among other .speakers was Mr. G. D. Karwal, pre- 
mdent of the University Athletic Association who speak- 
ing on the importance of the art of swimming, referred 
to the acquatic training activitie.s in the Universities. 

Mr. it. N. Bi:.su, ch.iiiman, in the course of his 
remarks, commended the activities of the society, paying 
a tribute particularly to Mr. G. N. B.vnerji, the chief 
instnictor. Mr. Basu promised to got a shed construct- 
ed at the Bharadwaj tank for the facility of the students 
receiving training in swimming. 

Demonsti-ations in the scientific methods of swim- 
ming and preliminary lessons given to students on land, 
were also held on the occasion. 

Meeting of Select Committee on the 
** Supervision of Orphanage and 
Widows^ Homes BilV^ 

The Select Committee on the Supervision 
pf Orphanage and Widows* Home Bill met on 


Wednesday the 28th May last under the chair- 
manship of the Hon'ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

Among others Begum Hashina Murshed, 
Begum Farhat Banu Khanum, Mrs. Hemaprova 
Majumdar, Miss Mira Dut.t Gupta, Khan Baha- 
dur Muhammad Ali, Khan Bahadur Abdur 
Kouf and Miss P. B. B^llheart attended the 
meeting. 

It is understood the Committee held some 
preliminary discussions aud adjourned till 
June 20. 

The United Press understands the Bill is 
being cireulatid to various institiilions, inviting 
their opinions, before the Committee meids next. 

Sj. Ramananda Chatterjec’s note on the 
Bill had appeared in Calcutta dailies ])revio\is 
to the meeting of the Select Committee. 

French Fleet and Colonies Not to be 
Surrendered to Germany 

Washington, Miiy 27. 

The French Govornmont has reitssiired the United 
Slates CiovtTnment in writing that the French fleet and 
eo'onic'S, will not bi* siurenrlered to Gi'niuiny or any 
oilier power. 

^i. Henri Flnye, the* Frf‘uch Ambassador, delivori'd 
a note containing a specific guarani ee to Mr. Sumner 
Welles. Assistant Secretary of State. 

M. Henri Hr.ye told jnessmen that he had drafted a 
note under instructions from Vi(‘hy intended to r move 
misgiv'ings in the U^nitnl Stales on th(‘ scoj^e of Franco- 
German colla))oration. The French Govornmeni appa- 
rently .acted in eonfonuily with the request Inst week 
by Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of St. ate, to Vichy to 
d(?fine the position clearly in wilting if it wished to 
convince the world that pro-IIi tier elements were not 
in supreme control at Vichy. 

While refusing to divulge full details of the Note 
M. Henri Ilaye said, “We hope it will V)e a disappoint- 
ment to tho.se people who are trying to disturb Franco- 
Americati relations.” 

M. Hxmri ITayc ha.s made enquiries of the State 
Department concerning Briti.sh Navy's interception of 
the French ship “Winnii)eg” in the Carribean Sea within 
tlio neutrality zone. He said ho had sought information 
whether the “Winniix'g ’ wa.s merely searched for pos- 
.sible contraband or wa.s to be seized by the British. — 
Reuter. 

I}slay in the Publication of Bengal 
Census Results 

Several provinces published the ])opulation 
figures of the last census by the middle of March 
last. The Bengal figures have been in the hands 
of the Bengal Ministry since the last week of 
March; but they have not cared to publish the 
same up to the moment of this writing (May 
29) . In the Sunday Statesman of April 28 
appeared a paragraph that checking of census 
figures in the Panjab and Bengal were going 
on. Sardar Narmada Prasad Singh has issued a 
statement in the National Hercdd of May 16 
last, saying that as the communal proportion of 
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the Muhammadans has gone down to 32 per 
cent in Bengal, the so-called checking has be- 
come necessary. The Hindu census-officers are 

being transferred elsewhere, sometimes even in 
the midst of their * work. In some districts 
enumeration i)ads were not sent by the schedul- 
ed time, but were retained at the sub-divisional 
and district headqua'ders up to as late as the 
beginning of May last. In Noakluili enumera- 
tion ])ads are alleged to have been blown away 
by storm. It is said that in some centres of 
counting the staff is overwhelmingly Muhamina- 
dan. All these Lad to the suspicion that cen- 
sus tabulation this year has been oi>en to mani- 
pulation. Mr. Fazlul Huq is reported to hav(‘ 
said at a private majUs at Park Circus that tin- 
Muhammadans have become 48 per cent at this 
census. (Wc are expecting a conlTadictioii from 
him). If this be so, the reason for both the 
delay, and the manipulation, if any, becomes 
obvious. 

Political Prisoners ai Deoli 

That the political prisoners iiiiniureh at 
l)eoli have gi-icvances will cause no surprise. 
The place is haunted by memories of suicide. 
The only adequate ivmedy is the abolition of 
the canqi. IT that be not acceptable to the 
powers that lx?, let an independent coinnntte(‘ 
of non-official Indians be appointed to find out 
^onie oilier remedy. 

^^Hinduize Your Politics'^ 

1 h(‘ Iiiii(lu.s ^holl!d test all national and interna- 
tional politics and policies tlirouKh the Hindu iKiint of 
view alone, observes Mr. Savarkar, Pre.sident of the All 
India Hindu Maliasabha in tiu* course of a message on 
the occasion of liis 57lh birtlulav which fell on tlie 28th 
May last. 

•‘Whatever jiolicy of political e\'ent’’, he adds, 
“contributes to safeguard end promote Hindu interests 
must be backed up by the Hindus and whatever is likely 
to prove detriment :il to Hindu ini ('rests must l)e comh'- 
miK'd. and ojiiiosed by the Hindus. Inasmuch as the 
Hindus do not ask anything more tl^an what is Icgiti- 
inaloly due to them on principles of cquit 3 ' and (xinafity. 
Hindu intciH'Sts must of necessity be consistent wuth the 
demands and contents of gomiiine nationalism and even 
humanism. ■’ 

“ Let the Hindus theref(U*e,” Mr. Savarkar continues, 
as an immediate step to give effect to this Hinduisecl 
political pi'ogress, elect only those? Hindus to repr(\««ent 
them in the legislature and all other political bodies as 
Hindu rviiresentativc's who pledge themselves oponl}" 
and uncompromisingly to safeguard, to d(?fend and pro- 
mote the interests of Hindudom as a whole. Thus firstly 
Hinduise all politics. ’’ 

“And secondly, as the first and immediate step to 
militarise Hindudom, let every Hindu youth who is 
capable to stanu the test, try his best to enter the army, 
the navy and the air forces or get the training and secure 
employments in the ammunition factories and in all 
other branches connected wiffi war crafts. *’ 


Unforeseen facilities are being thrown open to ymi. 
Unexpected opportunities have presented tbsmsAves 
before you. You help no one else more than you help 
yourselves if you utilise these facilities and opportuni- 
ties to militarise Hindudom. " 

“This sums up the whole programme and the 
suprciiu' duly of the hour; Hinduiso all politics and 
militarise HiiKludom — and the insurrection of our Hindu 
nation is bound to follow it as certainly as the dawn 
follows the darkest, hour of night.” 

Mr. Savarkar's attitude is to’ no small ex- 
tent due to the anti-Hindu politics of British 
iniperialisis, and also in part to the Muslim 
app..asenK*nt policy of the Indian National Con- 
gress. 


Mr, Amery^s India First ” 

The jiresent Secretary of State for India 
never lets slip an opportunity to repeat to 
Indians the slogan “ India First.” The Indian 
technicians in London whom he addressed recent- 
ly were t'xhorted by him to place India first in 
whaicvcr they thought and did. On this slogan 
of Mjr. Amery^s Raja Narendranath made the 
foMowing comments in his address as chairman 
of the Rt'ception Coimnittee of the 'Hindu Con- 
ference held on March 1, IMl. 


To th(‘ udvicc given by Mr. Amory on December 
12, 1910 that “Tnflia first” .•should ho our watchword, my 
avisw(*r is tliat so far as ih*' Pun.i )b is (rontrorned. you 
have ho('n teaching us to place Tnrlia fourth. In the 
words of the Persian pot't T would say, “You fastened 
me to a j)lank. tliiw nu' into midstrepin and then ask 
me not to allow any dollies to be drenched.” We have 
fiivt to display onr religious labid. then to display our 
caste lal)d for the acipiisilion of riiihls in land and 
entry into pnb’ic service and also our ohiss Irhel of being 
martial or non-nifirtial for entry inb^ the army. Those 
wlio in.si.^t on thi.s discrimination forget that Punjab 
was coiKiuf'red by soldiers b'Tonging mainly to cla.ssea 
mjw designated as non-mart iai. A visit to the monu- 
ments raised at Chilianwalla which was the sc(inc of 
the most sanguinary battle of the second Sikh war and 
to the Ihiradari at Lucknow which was br^sieged by 
mutineers in 18,57. will sliow that the names of Bajpaios 
and Tewjirif's abound ainoutrst those who lo.st their 


lives. It .shou’d not be difficult for Mr. Amery to 
imderstand that .separatism or egoism comes nnturplly 
to man and that the growth o** altruism is a slow process 
of evolution. To .say that different e(mimuniti-8 phouJd 
*etil(* amongst th('Uiselv('s what their mutual political 
relations should be and that the Communal Awtird can- 
not be changed without the consent of the communities 
concerned is to postulate an impossible condition. I 
do not (‘xpoct that those who benefit bv differentiation 
will voluntarilv surrender their preferential rights. 
Majority of the Sikhs as also majority of the Muslims 
beLnging to agricultural tribes acquire some preferen- 
tial riglita in consequence of the po’icy that has been 
adopted and followed— a policy introduced when the 
bureaucracy was in the ascendency. Though Islam and 
Sikhi-sm do not recognize caste, can they be expected 
to forego their rights? Have the British Government 
no responribility in the mfltter? They have themee vm 
introduced this discrmination. At the same time, tney 
propose to make us self-governing as soon as posBWe. 
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Thi Nizd£tn*s Message of Impartiality 

/It ja Rider •; ■ 

Hyderabad (Dn.), 22. 

" I do not desire to injure, with n^uTow-mindedne8^?, 
the susceptibilities of any community or faith or to 
distort the practice of my* religion in such a manner as 
to earn the title of bigot. It has been my principle and 
also the principle of my forefathers to look upon all 
religions without difference or distinction and cause no 
weakening of our rule by interference in the practice 
of any religion,” declares His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam in an unofficial communication to a local paper. 

Refuting the interpretation given to the line in a 
poem compos'd liy tin* Nizam some years ago by some 
Majlis siiokesmen in support of the theory that the 
Nizam is tlio embodiment of the sovereignly of his 
Muslim siil»ject.s, he stales that what he may write or 
say us a Muslim cannot be confused with what ho may 
write or say as a ruler for in thf‘ latter capacity he 
rules over a ]>eople professing different faiths and over 
different communities, not on'y one particular sect, and 
that as such he must rule equally over all.” 

“Religious and political matters.’’ he adds, 
“are two different things which cannot be combined 
together as their vei’y nature is diffenent, and this dis- 
tinction is undeistood by persons with a sense of 
undei-standing and with minds free from tumult.” 

ITis Exalte^d Iligliness then reb'rs to the Firman he 
oincially issued eight yeam ago, which stated, inbT alia, 
that wiiatever may be the religion of his house or his 
own ))er.sonal be’iefs, he is as thf‘ ruler the follower of 
another religion as well, which may l)e characiensed as 
“peace to all,” because “under me live people of different 
faiths and different coinmunifies and the protection of 
tludr hou.ses of w'orship has been for a long time a part 
of the constitution of my State.” 

“ In my other capnenty a? the Ruler,” conclud(‘a the 
Nizam, “I consider myself to l)e without any religion, 
not in the sense of being an atheist but in the sensp ()f 
being without bias as a Ruler for any particular ro’igion 
or community. In this faith I and my forefathers have 
taken pride and will continue to tak(^ pride and I trust 
my descendants also, (lod willing, will follow the same 
principle.” — *4. /*. 

While it would be difficult to credit the 
Government of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
with absence of bias for or against any parti- 
cular community, this communication is valu- 
ablt^ as a declaration by which he and his 
Government can be and are to be judged, 

Britain's Policy in India 

LoNrK)x, May 29. 

It is intended that tin* Govi rnment of India should 
be carried on “by India for India in India” and not 
from Whitehall, declared (he Duke of D('vonshire, Par- 
liiimentai’y Under-Secretary for Indi.n, speaking “with 
the full authority of the Government” at Leeds Univer- 
sity of which he is the Chancellor. Efforts to achieve 
closer co-operation in India would not be discontinued. 
Despite political divisions the great Empire of India 
was overwhelmingly behind Britain in its w'ar effort.— 
Reuter, 

Everything depends on the meaning of 
‘^India/^ A more satisfactory declaration 
would be that the Government of India should 


be carried on by the Indian people of India, 
for the . Indian people ..of. India, and in .India. 
It. .would, be still . mor,e satisfactory , if. such 
government began at once. 

Hindu Maluisabha Representatives Before 
Dacca Riots Enquiry Committee 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha which met on Wednesday (^th 
May) under presidentship of Sir Manmathanath 
Mukherji resol\%l that the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha 
should be represented before the Dacca Enquiry Com- 
mittee which will be pro.sided over by Mr. Justice 
McNair. 

Mr. S. N. Banerji, Barrister-at-Law, and Mr. N. C. 
Chat ter ji. Barrister-at-Uaw will represent the Bengal 
Hindu Mahasabha before the McNair Coinrnittce, ivir. 
Banerji and Mr. Clmtterji are leaving Calcutta by Dacca 
Mail on Friday (30th May) evening. Thev will be 
accompained oy Prof. Harieh.aran Ghose, member of the 
Working Cominittee rnd Mr. Bhiijanga Bhusan Bose 
who have been deputed by the Bengal Ilindu Mahasabha 
to assist the leaders wuu reference to the proceedings 
of the Enquiry' Committee. 

The working committee of the Hindu 
A/nhpsabha has done well to select two distin- 
guislied and experienced lawyers as their repre- 
s(‘ntatives, as the evidence to be placed before 
tlie entiuiiy oommiUee sliould be carefully sifted 
and tested before being so placed. 

Tagore Birthday Celebration hr 
Children 

There wns a l.arge gMth(?ring. including hundreds of 
boys and girls. j»t the 81st birl Inlay celebration of Poet 
Rjihindranalli Tagore by chiklron, which was luJd on 
the evening of the 28(h May at the Empire Theatre. 
Sj. Prafulla Kumar Sarkar, Editor of “Auanda Bazar 
Patrika.” inaugurated the function. Dr. Kalidns Nag 
presided. The function was organised by Bharati 
Sahitya Sabha and a number of juvenile periodicals 
including Poth^hahi, Rungmashnl. Mnuchok, Moo-pnila, 
BhdA>on, Kaifikorak, Rup~knfha, Ramdhmni, Kishore 
Biwgln and Anmida-Mcln (the cri’drens section of 
“Ananda Bazar Patrika).” 

It is quitt‘ fitting that there has been a 
sf>ecial celebration of the poeCs birthday for 
and by children. No one has added more than 
he to tlic joy of life of our children by his vari- 
ous books and songs and dramatic perfonnances, 
dances and festivals meant for them, and by 
his educational ideals and methods. 

Allegation of Distinct Deterioration in 
Treatment ” of Pandit Nehru 

London, May 29. 

Mr. Araeiy denied an implication of Mr. Sorensen 
in a question in the House of Commons that restric- 
tions imposed on Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru had been inten- 
sified since January. After Mr. Amery had given a 
detailed answer to the question Mr. Sorensen adeed 
whether Mr. Amery would consider any evidence that 
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he might provide that there had been a distinct dete- 
rioration m treatment. Mr. Amery replied “I have 
seen a statement to that effect and I have made enqui- 
ries. . . , . . 

As is often usijal in such cases, perhaps thv* 
veiy official complained against was the person 
of whom enquiries were made and what he said 
was considered conclusive. 

Reuter ought to have cabled both Mr. 
Sorensen^s question and Mr. Ameiy’s reply. 
The short cable actually receh^ed merely excites 
curiosity without satisfying it. 

Pandit Malaviya on Cow Protection 

Benakes, May 26. 

.Vddressing a j>ublic meeting yOiSlorduy organised 
hy the All-India Cow Vrolia’lion League, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya eiiipliasised the necessity of ])rotect- 
ing cows and appealed to the public* to leave suflieicni 
pasluK's in viihtges and towns for eows to graze. It 
Wius a sin, he added, to see eovvs being si uightered. He 
called U|»on Indians— Hindus and Maslirns- to shelter 
cows from slaughter houses. 

The League was recently esIablislK'd iu B('nar(>>; to 
take necessary im'MsnrcH to protect cows jjnd supply 
pure milk to the public. — A. 1\ /. 

We are tnitirely for the proteciion ul‘ cowj?. 
But arrangcMiients ought to be made to buy from 
Hindu milkmen the dry cows whicli they sell 
to butchers, and to keep them aliv(‘. Hindus 
do iiot kill COW'S in the literal sense, but inm:> 
of (hem kill their cattle by inches by keeping 
them iu a half-starved ctnidition. This should 
bt‘ renuMlied. 

Our Exports and Our Poverty 

Sjt. Bharatan Kumarappa writes in draw 
V(hj(Kj Patrika : 

A glance at the .Statistical Ab.^tract published by 
iht* Gov(*rnment of India will n vial wluit it is we are 
exporting. Here aie a few articles tak('n at random- 
bones, dyeing and tanning subslaiices,. fodder, fresh 
vegetables, grains and i)ulses, hides and skins, leather, 
metals and ores, oil-seeds and oil-cake, spices, cotton, 
jute, wool, wood and timber. 

A half-starved, ill-fed and under-ri<jurished peojtle 
can certainly not jdTord to send ^ out food i)roduce ' likt 
fn^sh vegetables, grains, j)ulses, oil-seeds and spices 
without sinking further into .starvation and juiserj". 
To export bones and oil-cake from a land whose soil 
is exploited to the utmost is to deprive it bi valuable 
maruire and thus steadily to impoverish that on which 
a nation condemned to a life of agi-iculture depends. 
Allied to this is tlie export of fodder and oil-cake, both 
of which are essential for our cattle, which form the 
back-bone of our agriculture and village industries and 
provide also nourishment in the way of milk and milk 
products to the people. It is tnie, so far as textiles go, 


that wc are exporting manufactured goods, but they 
constitute only a small percentage, the bulk of the 
export consisting of raw cotton and wool. In addition, 
we are exporting dyeing and tanning substances, leather, 
hides, metals, ores and timber. What justification can 
there be to send out raw materials such as these which 
•are essential to the industrial life of the people? la it 
because they are a surplus which wh* are unable to make 
use of? As it happens, if our people are poor, one of 
tlie chief reasons is lack of profitable employment. 
What else can be the result if basic raw materials such 
as these are taken away? 

Sjt. Kumarappa is right. All the exports 
mentioned by him ouglit to be utilized in India 
—preferably by villagers through village indus- 
tries. 


Kulti Disturbances : Ma^^isterial Order 
Quashed by High Court 

“ kShictiires were passed by the (^hief Justice and 
Mr. ,lu.stice Bartley in this rule is.sued by this court 
tsuo moto) calling upon the District Magistrate, Burd- 
waii, to show cause wliy the order of Mr. P. L. Dhar, 
Deputy Magistrate, Asansol, dated March 5, 1941, ad- 
juuriiing sine die the criminal case against Ebrahim and 
33 others, should not be set aside. 

" I)(‘iivering judgment the C3nef .Justice said that 
on April 5, 1911, tlu* District Magistrate of Burdwan 
rrndereil to tl)is court liis monthly statement esliowing 
tilt* stale of the tiles in the courts of the magistrates of 
liis disirict at the imd of February, 1941. In that state- 
ment this ease against tlu* accused under sections 147, 
333, 35;i and 379 LP.(\ was shown «hs pending for over 
three months in the court of Mr. P. L. Dhar, Deputy 
Magistrate, .Vsansol. The explanation of the delay in 
disposing of the case concluded with the words : The 
jJejMler for tlie Oown lih'd a rern.Mnd petition on 6.3.41 
praying for an aojournment sine die on the ground that 
the Government wislied that the ease should not be 
taken up until further instructions were received irom 
Government. The case was therefore adjourned sine die. 

•‘His lordship said that the procedure which ha<i 
been adojited in this ease of semling instructions from 
the GovermuiTit. through llu^ District. Magistrate and the 
Sub-Divisional Othcer to tht‘ Public Prosecutor and 
having those instructions reported in the court of the 
tiydiig magistrate who was subordinate to the District 
Manistratfi am) the S\ib-Divi.'<iotial Officer was open to 
pruv<-sl objeclioii. j 

“ it was not a procedure* contemplated by the Lode 
(,f Criminal I'loecdure. In his lordship’s view. th<^ 
who iasui'd instrmaions in that wa.v. those who forward- 
ed those instructions and tho-*-' who obeyed them did 
not act according to law. His lordship observed : “1 wish 
these remarks should be noted by those who are concern- 
ed in matters of this kind. 

“ Under these circumstances the rule w^a.s made abso- 
lute, the order of the Deputy Magistrate dated March^ 
T), 1941, was (plashed and this case was sent back to the 
Magistrate for i)inj to hear, and determine it according 
to law.” 



BENGAL SUPERVISION OF WIDOWS’ HOMES, ORPHANAGES, NARI 
RAKSHA SAMITIS, ETC., BILL 

By RAJVIANANDA CHATTERJEE 


The Bengal Supervision of Orphanage and 
Widows’ Hume Bill, 1940, requires very mueli 
greater attention, and critical attention at that, 
than it has received from the public. The 
member in charge of this Bill is Begum Farhal 
Banu, M.L.A. She gave a printed copy of tlie 
Bill to Mrs. Kumudini Basu, B.A., Secretary 
to the Nari Raksha Samili. I have read it. 
My comments are the result of that perusal. 

My first observation is that this Bill is 
unnecessary. For, if there is any immoral 
traffic in women and children carried on by any 
j>ersoiis, organizations or institutions, we have 
the Supjirossion of Immoral Traffic Act of 1923 
to coite with it. In the second place, th(* Begum 
Sahiba has not shown that insiitutions of Hie 
kind in Bengal which slie wishes to bring under 
the jnirview of lier Bill liave been guilty of 
carrying on immoral traffic at all or to any 
appreciable extent. In fact, I do not rememlaa* 
having read in the jiapcfrs the report of a single 
case of such traffic being carried on in Bengal 
by such institutions. That is also the testimony 
of a retired Chief Presidency Magistrate, an 
Advocate and some otlur responsible persons 
with whom I have had talks on the subject. But 
supposing there have been a few’ sucli cases, 
the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act of 1923 
is, as I have already pointed out. on the Statute 
Book to deal wdth them. 

A much more glaring evil, the shame of 
Bengal, is the terribly large number of off ices 
against w’omen — ^abduction , kidnapping, rape . 
gang rai>c, etc., occurrmg day after day, w’cek 
after w’cek, month after month, year after year. 
So far as the honour, safety and welfare of 
w’omen are concerned, the first duty of the 
Government, the Ministry, the Legislature, is to 
devise and enforce measures and means to stam]j 
out iliis evil. They have not done this duty. 
On the contraiy, if the Bill under comment bo 
passed, tiie Nari Rak«ha Samilis which try to 
bring about the punishment of the scoundre]> 
who victimize wmmen, will cease to exist. 

The evil of gang rape is not new in Bengal, 
nor has it disappeared. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that the late Mr. Justice Sypd 
Amir Ali, distin^ished alike as a jurist and 
judge and as a historian of Islam, once suggest- 


ed that capital punishment ought to be inflicted 
on the off(‘ndcTs in cases of gang rape. The 
tr(‘(iuency of such crimes in those days in the 
Rajshahi district led him to make this sugges- 
tion. But his brother judges in the High Court 
not having supported him, his proposal was 
not even considered by the Government. He 
(‘ited a prt'C.dent for such legislation. There 
was a time when in Australia hooligans, known 
there as “larrikins,’' used to commit such 
erime.s. Australians being a self-goveniing 
pi()l>le ami their ow’ii W’omen being the sufferers, 
(hi‘ir government made a temporary huv for 
(‘xoculing , these offenders. As the result of siicli 
drastic J>ut necessary legislation, gang rape 
c(un])l(n't^]y disapiK‘ared and the law w'as re- 
pealed in Australia. 

The IHII is called tlie Betigal Supervision 
of Orphanagv s and Widows’ Homes Bill. In ilie 
heading and title* of the Bill the word, “ Or]>han- 
age ” is us(*d in the singular number, but in the 
preamble and in the text of tl)e Bill, the W’ord 
is used in tin' plural number. In the “Rlate- 
nicnf of 0))jc(‘ts and Reasons.” again, it is used 
in both min)bers. There are similar mistake's, 
‘howing that the Bill has not been drafted and 
printed wdth the care that all such docimu'nts 
reeiuire and desem'. 

Though the name of the Bill includes only 
Grphanages and Widow’s' Homes, the pn'ainble 
and the body of the Bill include Marriage 
Bureaus '' also. The wa)rk of inclusion does not 
end then*. The last paragraph of the “ State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons ” runs as follow^s : 

“It is, llipvi'fori', desifsblfi that .ill institutions like 
OrplmuiiRrs, Widows’ Home, Marrir.ftp Buresuis, Nari 
Raksha Sainilies i>to., should bo pro))erly controlled and 
administered in a niannor suggested in the proposed 
Rill.” 

So, “ Nari Raksha Samities ” arc also in- 
cluded. Rescue Homes have also been included. 

The one philanthropic body in BenKal 
which was the first to be called Nari Raksha 
Samiti (society for protecting w'omen) and which 
continues to be so styled par excellence is the 
Nari Raksha Samiti which was founded in 1924 
by the late Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, Edi- 
tor of the Sanjibani, with the support of persons 
like the late Mr. S. R. Das, Advocate-General 
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of Bengal and later, Law Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Its object is to bring aboiu 
or help in the prosecution of persons accused of 
abducting, ravishing or otherwise victimizing 
girls and women, jwvdio are in very many cases 
poor and Indpless. This Samiti has been 
doing its noble and indispensably necessary 
work ever since its foundation, inev'‘i)eetive of 
the caste, creed, and social j^ositipn of the accus- 
ed or of the creed and caste of the victims. It 
is neither an Orphanage nor a Widows’ Home, 
nor a Rescue Home, nor a Marriage Bureau. 
There is not the least reason, therefore, why it 
or any other association like it, conduct eil by 
responsible public men with the oViject of Viring- 
ing to book wicked men who victimize girls 
and women, should b(‘ brought within the pur- 
view of this Bill. 

Some of the office-beaivrs, of course* honor- 
aiy, of the Nari Raksha Samiii arc mentioned 
lielow : 

President — vSir N. N. Sircar, retired I..aw 
Member of the Government of India. . 

Chairman — ^Mrs. S. R. Das, wife <»f the 
lat(‘ Mr. S. R. Das. ^ 

Among the Vice-Presidents art* : Acharya 
Sir P. (.’. Ray, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuzuavi, Mr. 
d. K. Biswas (retired Chief Pre.sidency Magis- 
trate), Sj. Hirendranath Datta, Professor Abdiir 
Rahim, M.A., Mrs. Keron Bose (Wbmoirs Dele- 
gate to the League of Nations), Mr. T. C. 
Roy (retired District Magistrate), Mr. Pamia- 
lal Bose (retired District Judge), Babu Raina- 
nanda Chntterjee, etc. 

The Treasurer is Rai Bahadur Dr. Hari- 
dhan Daita, and the General Secretary, Mr. 
S. K. Das Gu]ita, retired District Magistrate*. 
Mrs. Kumudini Basil, B.A., is the Secretary, 

I have already said that, as this Samiii is 
neither an Orphanage nor a \\^dows’ Home, nor 
a Rescue Home, nor a Marriage Bureau, theie 
is no reason wly it or any other responsible 
and res[)ectable body like it sjioiild come under 
the purview of the Bill. The Bill (Section 3) 
requires the instiiutions which are to be under 
super^dsion to take out a licence from the Dis- 
trict Magistrate*. Money-making concerns may 
be and in many cases are required to take out 
licences. But Orphanages, Widows’ Homes, 
Rescue Homes, and Nari Raksha Simitis, it is 
needless to say, are not money-making concerns, 
but benevolent institutions. It would be out- 
rageous to require persons like Sir P. C. Ray, 
Sir N. N. Sircar, etc., to take out a licence for 
doing philanthropic w^ork. Section 4 (c) re- 
quires that before issuing a licence the District 
Magistrate must be satisfied ‘‘that the society 


has sufficient funds at its disposal to run the 
institution for at least two years.” 

Those who iiave the least knowledge of the 
financial condition of our literary, social service 
and other philanthropic bodies, do not require 
to be told that such a re(|iiiremcnt would be 
tantaniount (o declaring that tla re must not be 
any genuine Nari Raksha Samiii or any bona- 
fide W idows’ Home or any bona-fide Orphanage, 
lor whicli it is very difficult to get donations 
and subscriptions, llicse requirements and the 
penal provision that “ whoever coiilravenes xhe 
provisions of the Act shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding Rs. 5(K),’‘ would be more than suffi- 
eiint to destroy the all-too-insufficienl incentive 
for doing genuine women’s welfare work which 
exists in the country. 

In Bengal not only the mere existence but 
also the strong and adeipiate financial and other 
suiiport of a body like the Nari Raksha Sinriti 
on the j^art of the public is urgently and essen- 
tially lu cessary. During the pi'iioll 192(>-1931, 
th(‘ mimher of offences againsi women brought 
b(‘l()re law courts was 7,012, the number of 
Mussalman women vietimized being 3,513. Tlu* 
numlx'r of women victimized during ilie period 
1934-1938 was 4,370, that of Mussalman women 
l)i*ing 2,299. During this latter i)erio«l only 20 
p. r cent of the accused were ctmvicted. It was 
reeintly stated by the Bengal l^r(*mier in the 
As.M'inbly lluit in 1938, 1939 and 1940 lu]) to 
Novomhor) the cases of offences again>l wmneh 
tried by law courts numben'd 1,075, 1.223 and 
1,199, respectively. In 1938, there were only 
273 convictions and those in the two following 
years were equally small in numi). r. All the 
figures given in tliis paragraph are compiled 
from answers to question.^ asked in ihe Legisla- 
ture. It is well known in Bengitl that a con- 
sidera))I(* t)roj)ortion of offences against women 
do not come before courts of j^istice. But even 
those which are tried by such courts arc very 
large in number. 

Hence, there ought to bv a strong body 
vvitli ample financial backing to prosecute real 
culprits and secure their conviction. Goveni- 
luf'iit shoiihl do everything in its |>ower to help 
such bodies. Nothing sliould be done which 
would direetly or indirectly handiCwap them or 
ring their death-knell, as iho Bill under criti- 
cism is sure to do. 

I have WTitten in some detail about the 
Nari Raksha Samiti in Calcutta, as it is the 
oldest and best known among such bodies and 
as I have .some personal knowledge of its work. 
Similar work is done by some other bodies also. 

The first sentence in the “Statement of 
Objects and Reasons ” runs as follows : 
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“In Calcutta, Dacca and other niofussil towna a 
good number of institutions under the garb of On^han- 
age, Widows and Rescue Homes and Marriage* Bureaus 
are shady in minor ooys and girls.'* 

This sentence does not convey any meaning, 
though it is not impossible to guess what its 
writer wanted to say. Such slipshod drafting 
does not reflect credit on any one concerned. 

In the course of an interview which Mrs. 
Kumudini Basu had with the member in charge 
of the Bill, Mrs. Basu was told that “ shady ’’ 
was a misprint for ** trading ” ! So, if we an* 
to assume that the Begum Saliiba is correctly 
informed, there is immoral traffic in jninor boys 
also, carried on, it is to be presumed and believ- 
ed, by orphanages. 

We are told further : 

“Most of these ineiitutioii« arc not genuine .^nd 
arc clearing hoiLses for supplying girls to do.*«igning 
persons and liouses of ill fame*.” 

It is to be noted that there is no mention 
here of “ boys ” being supplied to anybody. How 
is the mention of boys in the pievious extract to 
be accounted for ? 

All institutions having such a wicked object 
ought certainly to be most dra.stically dealt 
with. But the lady who has introduced the 
Bill has not mentioned even a single f^uch wick- 
ed institution, not to speak of giving a nuu*e or 
less complete list of them. As the Ministers 
have allowed the introduction of th(‘ Bill, they 
may be i^resinned to i>ossess a lisi of them. 
Whore is tiie list ? • Let us havv- it, or at least 
the number of such institutions. 

It has been alleged that most ■’ of these 
institutions are of the wicked character imput- 
ed to them. Assuming that that allegation is 
true, one would be justified in holding that, as 
“ most ” of them are bad, “ a few at least are 
“ genuine.” That being so, it does not logicul’y 
follow that for the guilt of “ most,” all 
should be brought under (he pinwiew of the Bill, 
as appears to be its object from the following 
last paragraph of the statement. 

“It is, therefore, desirable that all institutions like 
Orphanage, Widows’ Home, Marriage Bureaus, Nari 
Raksha Samities, etc., should be properly controlled and 
administered in a manner suggested bv the proposed 

bm.’» 


I have inferred above that “ a few ” at 
least are genuine. Let me cite one. There is 
in Calcutta a home for helpless or destiliUe 
girls and women called Nari Kalyan Ashram. 
Its office-bearers, of course honorary, are as 
follows : 

Presidint — Sir P. C. Ray. Vice-Presidents — 
Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Mr. Kiran Chandia 
Dutt, Rai Bahadur Joges Chandra Sen, Rai 
Bahadur Devendra Nath Ballabh, Mr. J. K. Bis- 
was, Mrs. S. R. Das, and Dr. Khagcndra Lai 
Sen. Honorary Treasurer — Sir Hari Sankar 
Paul. MtmbcMs of the Executive Committee— 
Mr. Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, Mr. Raklialdas Hai- 
dar, Mr. Brajendanath Bhadra, Mr. Ban Behari 
Bose, Mr. Nitai Charan Pal. Mr. Sudhi]* ( ■han- 
<lra Ray (diaudhiiri, Mr. N. C, Das, Mr. B. K. 
Mukc'rji anrl iho HoiBble Mr. Miikunda Behari 
MullicL Honoraiy Secretary — Mr. Siddheswar 
(langiily. Hon. Joint Seeretaiw — Mrs. Kumn- 
dini Basil. 

Vidyasagar Bani-bhavan, hnindod and cou- 
duct(‘d by Lady Abala Bose, is another such 
geniiip^ ‘institution, and of a difierenl kind. And 
there may he other similar institiition^. All 
such should make Ihcir real pliilan hropic 
character known to the public and to the Begum 
Saldba who has introduced the Bill. 

The public of Bengal .should uiali'rsiaud 
lhav the Bill, if passed into law, would requ'nv. 
Lady Abala Bose and Sir P. C. Ray and their 
co-workers to take out a licence for maintaining 
(heir institutions, that they would always have 
to show a reserve fund cciuivahmt to two yi'Urs’ 
(‘xpenscs of the institutions, and that they would 
be liable to pay a fine of Rs. 500 for even techni- 
cal breaches of the “ Bengal Sui^ rvision of 
Orphanage and Widows’ Homo Bill (Act).” 

I do not mean to suggest (hat there slajuld 
not be any legislation on the subject under dis- 
eussion, if considered indispensably necessary. 
What I mean is that while institutions and 
organizations with a wicked object should be 
seA’^erely dealt with, nothing should be done 
which would result in the humiliation, discour- 
agiment or disappearance of truly necessary 
and beneficent institutions. 
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John Buchan's final book, The Pilyritn's Way, 
was finished in 1939, and published in 1940 after 
liis deatih as I/ord Tweedsiniiir, Governor 
General of Canada. The book is sub-entitled 
•‘An Essay in Hecollection,'’ a recolhciion divi- 
ded between the personalities and eva'iits througli 
which his life proceeded, and his reaction to 
tliein, but dis(;loses litile of the author’s own 
conleinpiation of the deep issues of Imnian life 
uiiiil lie reaches “ the other side of the hill,^' a 
jilirase of Sir Walter Scotl's that he takes as the 
tille of tlie closing section of his recoiled ion^. 

The author of The F^ilgrwiis Way is best 
known to readers in th(‘ Englis^h-speakiiig world 
l;>y Jiis family iiame of John Buchan, and it is 
tiiis name that 1 shall use in the following re- 
marks that have been stimulated by tlfo final 
declaration ol his belief and crowning 
optimism” that he makes in ilie section mcn- 
iion(‘(l (part IV, page 29fi), The declaration 
is so closely comuu'ned with present world- 
shaking events which were dcA oloping in h^urope 
at tlio time of his deatli, so pertinent lo India 
as a factor in the future of civilisation, and so 
difii'rent Iroin my own belief and crowning 
uptiniisin in the midst of much more cataclysmic 
circumsiances than those that he faceif two 
years ago, that I have felt impelled to give his 
declaration a cai’eful examination — as follows. 

Ill Ihichaifs view tlie war in Europe is not 
only between the graces of civilisaiion and the 
lavMiess of barbarism. More is being challongt'd 
than the system of ethics whidh we Indieve to 
be the basis of oni’ laws and liherties.” 

To soiiK^ minds such a challenge would 
appear to be radical (‘iiough in opposition, 
seeing that an eihical basis ' of civilisation, 
if truly ethical and not just expedient, 

would concern itself with all human relations 
individual and collective. But the something 
more than a. rival “ ideology ” that Buchan sees 
between the dictat^irships and the democracies 
is not ethics but religion; not even religion in 
general but a religion in particular : 

“Today the Faith is being attacked, and the attack 
is succooding. Thirty years ago Europe was nominally 
a Christian continent. It is no longer so. In Europe, 
as in the era. before Constantine, Christianity is in a 
minority. ” 

Buchan identifies religion with Christianity 
in the exclusive sense that Christianity is the 


only valid religion, without whicli civilisaiion is 
impossible, a position, that no one who knows 
the histoiy and culture of India can share. He 
declares his agreenu'id wish Blake’s view tliat 

“ Man must and will luivr pomo rtdigion; if he has 
not lh(‘ religion of Jesup ho will have the religion of 
Satan, and will erect a synagogue of Satan.” 

Buchan adds : 

‘’I'luM'e liave bf-eii high civilisations in tlie past 
wJiich h;i\e not br'on ChrLsliun, but in Uk' world u.s we 
kn(»w it I bc'lieve that civili.‘‘ati m must have a Christian 
basis, and must ultimately rest on the Christian 
Church. ” 

Buchan believes further thai- the peril of 
GJirisiianity has beiui indifference* broiiglit about 
by material self-confidence and pride. Bui he 
liold to a final “ crowning optimism,” the belief 
til at 

“ the challenge with which we are now faced may restore 
to us that manly humility which alone gives power. It 
may bring u.s back to God. In that case our victory 
is aiwurt'd. inc Faith is an anvil tiuit has worn out 
many hammers.’’ 

Two points in the foregoing that provoke 
question are, first, tlie belic'f that civilisation 
today (by which Biudian means ilie future) 
*• must liave a Christian basis, and must ulti- 
mately rest on the Christian Church,” and vlu* 
implication that nou -Christian civilisations aii^ 
tiling.- of tlie past and have no place in the 
future. My mind disagrees witli both beli(.‘f and 
implication. J do not belii ve it is at all neces- 
saiy that civilisatitm should be based mi a single 
religion; but if such a single-religion basis were 
necessary, I believe there are in the world today 
religions besides Cliri.slianity that could provide 
a workable basis for a much belter civilisation 
than cither a dictatorial or a democratic 
civilisation such as arc now (mgaged in mutual 
murder and destruction. Buchan docs not give 
any reasons for his belief in the Christian basis 
of civilisation. He simply asserts it in the 
manner of a religious imperialism parallel to 
the political imperialism that he professed and 
worked for. I shall give reasons for my contrary 
belief. 

Apart from the assumption of Christian 
superiority and of the exclusive and universal 
validity of the acceptance of Christianity as the 
only qualificartion for post-mortem felicity, which 
is outside the scope of the question as I see it, 
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certain questions arise as to the possibility of 
founding a Chrislian world-civilisation within 
any calculable time that would justify a 
“ crowning optimism/' How and when, for 
instance, is the present Cliristian minority in 
Europe, which Buchan notes, to be turned into 
a Christian majority in the countries now under 
Nazi domination, in “ godless ” Russia, and in 
the two divisions of France which, even in the 
time of alliance with Britain, was officially non- 
Christian ? 

The passing of tiiiif. is reducing the number 
of those who remember the era of Christian 
majority. The passing of time, too, is increasing 
the ruiiuber of young people w’'iio in Germany 
pass througli an anti-Christian schooling to an 
anti-Christian life. Thus the de-(3hristianising 
of Europe deplored by the Vatican radio 
(April 1941) proceeds; and the spread of Nazi 
domination into the Balkans as 1 write carries 
anti-C'hristian inlluence into additional areas 
and populations. The Italian inlluence, while 
not s])v‘eilically anti-(.'iliristian, tends to exalt 
State over Church and to value Christian ideas 
U) the extent that th(jy seiwe the purpose of the 
State. Eui'cjpe, in the circumstances, presents a 
jiroblem of much subtler difficulty to a future 
re-Christianising of the continent, not to mention 
the world, than it did at the beginnings of 
Ohrislianity ; for a rebuilding of Christianity, 
such as John Buchai/s crowning optimism 
requires for civilisation, will not be, as it then 
was, on (he debris of a disintegrating Paganism, 
but against the will and ruthless action of an 
alert anti-Christian consciousness. 

Even when llu^ power of Nazism is broktu, 
it is conceivable that the change of mind 
brought about in the meanliiiK^ by the anti- 
Chrisiian education of lh(‘ young and propa- 
ganda among the elders, will present a gigantic 
task, to the performance of which Christianity 
will bring a dimiiiMied power of unily, com- 
pared with vhat which animated the early 
Christian (iommiinitics, a power decreased and 
loosened by the lesions in organisation, but 
chiefly in doctrine, that have develoi>ed in the 
body of Clirisvianity during its history. 

Of these lesions the widest, though not the 
deepest, is that between Catholicism and Pro- 
tistantism. Both Churches take Jesus Christ 
as their central personality and the Bible as 
their authority. Their doctrinal and liturgical 
differences might conceivably be composed in 
the face of threatened disaster, though the atti- 
tude of recent utterances from Rome retains its 
hisiorical self-centred finality. * 

The deeper lesion in the Christian body is 
that between the orthodox groups and the groups 


which, thougli claiming to be within the Chris- 
tian body, deny the basic doctrines on which 
all phases of orthodox Christianity are united — 
the iinaiiiy of the Bible and the divinity of 
Jesus. In any endeavour to estimate the validity 
of Christianity as a unified basis for unified 
civilisation, it cannot, for instance, be forgotten 
that, though the unprepossessing Greek word 
psiimithroyiani is a verbal peculiarity, its 
meaning (mere man, not God) is an organised 
idea which, through ministers of knowdedge and 
refinement from Emerson downwards in the 
Unitarian Clmrcli, opposes the doctrine of the 
Trinity by the doctrine of the Unity of the 
Godhead, a monistic idea which, as far as Europe 
is concerned, has been nourislied by classical 
culture in the universities, and within the last 
half century has become attractively familiar to 
the mass of I'eaders through cheap reindnls of 
scientific liatiunalisni and recently by the 
scientific mysticism of Jiodge, Jeans, Eddington, 
and others. Tlu; monistic idea cannoi be ignored 
as a poasiblti potent inlluence in the thought of 
the future, and it is opposed to both Caiholic 
and Protestanl. fundamentals, and Mssisi(‘il by 
the scientific lindings of psycliical research on 
such basic doctrines as 1 leaven and Hell and 
life after death. 

Side by side with the fon^going, the “ liighei- 
criticism of the Bible moved over from the 
textualist to the historian. Questions of similari- 
ty or dissimilarity betw^een, say, the synoptic 
gosjHJs, (*am(‘ to look curiously futile beside the 
(Irastie question : Did certain events, deemed 
crucial in Christian doctrim*, ever liappen, or 
happtai at the time or in the manner related of 
them ? It was an old question, but inodern 
answers had the reinforcement of history and 
science. A century ago D. F. Strauss (1800- 
1874) promulgated what became knowm as tlu* 
mythical tlieory ” that the C^hrist of the 
Go.spels was a product of the inyth-making 
faculty of first and second century Christians. 
Alfred Loisy (1857-1940), a question-minded 
French priest, spent a long life in literary effort 
to establish his conviction that the exaltation 
of the historical Jesus to the status of divinity 
was a result of the devotion of the first Christian 
community. So dangerous was this deemed to 
be by the Catholic Church, as an attack on the 
foundations of Catholic authority and universal- 
ity, that Loisy was excommunicated, like his 
ninth century precursor, Joannes Scotus Erigena, 
who reduced the historical Jesus to a minimum 
and advocated the application of reason to 
doctrine. 

But the excommunication of individuals 
does not excommimicate ideas : these are not 
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intimidated by ‘'bell, book and candle.'* So 
eminent a Protestant Churchman as Dean Inge, 
reviewing Loisy's last book in The Hibbert 
Jcmmcd (April 1938), w^hile expressing strong 
disagreement wiih much that Loisy had written, 
said that, though Loisy 's writings were very 
destructive in their conclusions, “his arguments 
must be met, not ignored.” He himself took 
the side of the myth-and-miracle-inakers. He 
asserted the necessity of myth in religion, and 
denied the doctrine that miracles are funda- 
mental to faith. 

For the carrying of conviction to^a genera- 
tion that is not merely iniellectually sceptical 
of Christianity but opposed to it with an inten- 
sity as keen and as cruel as mediaeval 
Calholicism was to non-Catholics, or Episcopali- 
ans to Covenanters in Britain, it is fairly certain 
that Dean Inge's assertion that ar^j^ments such 
as Loisy 's against c(‘rlain Catholic doctrines, 
“ must be met, not ignored,” has more likelihood 
of receiving some measure of respect, -howeveT 
small, than the assert.ion of the B(*verond Father 
Edward Quinn of St Anne's Cathedral,’ Leeds, 
in I he same number of The Hibbert Journal on 
“The Religion of National Socialism,” that, in 
flu; present crisis, 

“ the Christian ciin only b(' loyal himsolf to his belief 
.... rejoicinp that the ('temal vahies whieh he defends 
must ultimately triumph, and that his suffering and 
loyalty are the ,cro;it(\st human assurance of their final 
victory.” 

The (piestioning mind of today, even if it 
ir'iiounced I ho temptation to ask what the 
“ eternal valnes ” are, and what is their founda- 
tion in scientific fact and enlightened reason, is 
not unlikely to (‘nquire wdiether the prescribed 
“ suffering and loyalty ” as the “ greatest human 
assurance of their final victory,” has a retro- 
spective virtue, and if, by parity of reasoning, 
tiie suffering and loyalty of “ heretics ” at the 
hand of the Catholic Church in the middle ages 
did not give equal assurance of the final victor>^ 
of heretical doctrines held by the sufferers. And 
there have been sufferers for conviction outside 
the Christian fold, — 'but from the Christian 
point of view they do not count. 

The force of ideas such as those of Loisy 
and others may not, in a Christian evaluation, 
bo count(‘d dynamically important in the re- 
Ch'ristianising of Europe. But in the work of 
restoring “ the Faith ” w^hich, in Buchan’s esti- 
mate, is preliminary to victory, it is not the 
unimportance in the Christian mind of enforced 
adaptation of doctrine to new facts (as Protes- 
tantism adapted itself to the, theory of evolution) 
that is likely to count with the anti-Christian 
mind, but the importance that such adaptation 


assumes in the antagonistic mind as a demons- 
tration of uncertainty that destroys faiili in 
“the Faith.” 

Matters such as these, it may be said, do 
not come within the personal interest of Buclmii 
in his “Essay in Reminiscence”; and this, though 
outside a critical considtiratioii of the issues 
involved in his belief and “ crowning optimism,” 
is hardly to be wondered at, seeing that in the 
record of a career that ran parallel to ihe agita- 
tion for woman suffrage in Britain he has no 
mention of that epoch-making phase in the 
political life of his country, and is so he-maiinish 
in his interests that his long gallery of public 
figures stand in masculine solitariness as if 
they w'erc misogynists to whom the contempo- 
rary lives of the Pankhursts, of Emmeline 
Pethick-Lawrence, Charlotlee Despard, Annie* 
Besarit or Beatrice Webb, were remote mytho- 
logical phenomena not worth mention, since it is 
“manly humility” (with no womanly taint) 
“ \vhich alone gives power.” 

On considerations such as those indicated 
abovi^ hangs the two-sided question : On which 
version of Christianity and on which phase of 
the C/hristian Church is the future civilisation to 
rest ? From the Catholic point of view there is 
only one Christian CJliurch and one exposition of 
Christianity, and both are located in Vatican 
City, Rome. The orders and teachings of 
bodies outside “ the Church ” are invalid. 
From thc' same point of vi(w Buchan's belief 
and “ crowning optimism ” are idle si)eculatioiis. 
A solid Christian front to the attack on “ the 
Faith ” will remain an impossibility while* 
Catholicism retains its claim of exclusive aud 
universal efficacy. It sets the victory, that 
according to Buchan, is to follow a return to 
God, at an incalculable date, in the face of the 
deliberate and articulate de-Christianising of 
Europii that is today (April 1941) rapidly 
increasing in extont and fervour, and in Germany 
has generated the emotional force of a rival 
religion. 

Even in Buchan’s own Protestantism, whicli 
is as sure of Catholic “error” as Catholicism 
i.s of Protestant “ heresy,” there is no sign of 
early unity. In the selecting of the “ Chris- 
tian Church” which is to be the “Christian basis” 
of civilisation, it won\d be expecting more than 
Iminari nature has hitherto been in the liabit of 
conceding, to expect one or all of the Noncon- 
formist bodies to give precedence to its historical 
enemy the X^hurch of England, or vice versa, aiid 
evolve a Christian civilisation outside the sanc- 
tion of ihe Church,” that is. her of Rom,e to 
which Protestant exegesis based on a symbolical 
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reading of the Book of Revelation has long 
applied \incomplimentary adjectives. 

In .'•Iiort, all tilings considered, John 
Buchards “ belief ” in ihe Christian foundation- 
ing of a future civilisation as a sequel to two 
thousasd years of history in the once lauded 
Christian continent ” does not appear to be 
well founded; and his “crowning optimism” is 
optimistic indei'd, wearing a crown but wielding 
no sceptre. 

The second main challenge in Buchan^s 
statement of belief on Chrisf.ianity and civilisa- 
tion is provoked by the first clause of his 
statement : “There have been high civilisations 
in th(‘ past which liave not been Christian, 
but. ...” and the “ but ” jmis the civilisation of 
the futun^ outside Ihe coinpetonce of any hon- 
Christian group. 

Aside from the claim of exclusive possession 
of the way to bliss after death on which both 
the Catholic and Protestant Churches, Wliile 
mutually excluding one another from such 
possession (even as Buehan, on a study of the 
iustoiy of England in Scotland, decided that no 
Englishmnn could be admitted to Heaven, a 
decision that he changed later at Oxford), are 
united in excluding the non-Christian groux)s; 
and, putting the matter on a non-doctrinal basis, 
it may bo pointed out that, as far as men' 
numbers go, the followers of the Buddhist ideal 
in Asia otii -number the followers of the 
Christian ideal elsewhere, and, on the con- 
clusion of tli^‘ ])resent un-Buddhistic conflict 
between the Buddhist nations, Japan and 
China, might reasonably be regarded as a 
piytent. influence in a futun' civilisation. 
Indeed, oven if John Buchan cannot see 
such a possibility through the intellectual 
opacity of a non-critical “ belief,” Japan had, 
even in Buclian^s end years, conceived, as a 
parallel to tffie Germanic “ New Order ” for the 
world, a “New’ Order” of whicli Japan elected 
herself Head, but w'ith fifty per cent of Nazi 
modesty confined it to Asia. 

A civilising power might also be thought of 
as a possibility in Islam, w’ith its democratic 
character; and, like Japan, Islam in India has 
felt the popular urge to founding civilisations 
through tfie infection of a mind that has evolved 
the idea of a civilisation on a Mohammedan 
basis, for follow^ers of “the Faith,” within the 
geographical boundaries of India. Hindu India 
has not caught the infection from Europe. It 
might indeed be said that the direction 
of the civilising infection was * from east 
to west, as India had evolved the one 
sane civilisation of humanity ages before 


Europe had emerged' from “ barbarism.” Slit 
had conceived tlie idea that human beings 
could manage to live civilly together on the 
pound of unity of origin and community of 
interesls; on th(? grouiul al'so (inconceivable to 
the general western mind) that human beings 
and human actions arc shadows and reflection.'- 
of super-human i>ersonality and activity, and 
l>rophecies of inevitable divine attainment. Tlio 
Vedic civilisation declined to a confused memory 
partly because human beings are disconcertingly 
human, partly because power-civilisations from 
outside India put their suzerainty over a w’isdom- 
civilisatitin. But it is not impossible to conceive 
that when a ruined w’orld, or a world in which 
democracy reaches triumph through ruin, is 
driven to the necessity of calling on the wise and 
gentle, instead of the merely shrewd and physi- 
cally powerful, to help in tlu! construction of a 
new civilisation, Vedic India will find a place 
“in the Parliament of Man, the federation of 
the wafld.” If and when slie does, s^e is likely 
to go deepei' and broader in foundation-layina 
than any of the other groups; for while they wiW 
seek ’(unless they have attained wisdom before 
then) to rear a civilisation on the? foundations 
of a faith or “ the Faith,” the Vedic mind will 
characteristically (mdeavour to do so on tlu' 
realities of human life as a version of ihe Cosmic 
Tafc, and so to evolve a civilisation free from 
tfie limitations of extraneous and inadequate 
preliminary conceptions, a civilisation that will 
create its own conceptions and sanctions out of 
human nature in its completest material and 
spiritual verity, and so be neitlicr Vedic civili- 
sation, nor Christian, nor Japanese nor Nazi, 
but simply and triumphantly and si ably — 
Civilisation. 

An objection from the Christian side to any 
of these non-Christian possibilities has been anti- 
cipated by the assurance already noted, shared 
by the laymen, John Buchan, and the Church- 
man, Father Quinn, that Christianity is the only 
thinkable basis for a civilisation. Aldous 
Huxley, reputed as an intelligent litterateur, 
applies the appropriate colour to civilisation in 
an essay on “ The Countjy “ The French 
may think themselves lucky if, avoiding war, 
tlu^y can fill their depleted country with civilised 
white men” (italics mine) as distinct from 
Portugal whidh admitt>ed colonial negroes to its 
community, “ and in two or three generations 
the race which had conquered half the world 
was extinct”: an evaluation of human quality 
and quantity that is closely related to the Nazi 
idea of race purity. 

Fatiber ^inn ^ves Cbristiaii territory a 
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European frontier. In the article already quoted 
from, he says : 

‘‘ The new Gonnauy is being trained in a belief 
wliieh rejects these historic (Christian) values, and 
those nations which ‘might have maintained them in 
this time of faithles!!i\ess are .also largely a prey to an 
ori(>ntal philosophy whicli hates the tradition of Christian 
Europe even more than National Socialism 

(The word “ docs ” is presuinccl at (lie end 
of the quotation.) Neither the defaulting 
nations nor the “ oriental philosophy ” to which 
they have become a prey is named. But from 
a fairly extt^nsive study of the philosophies of 
Asia, not of India alone, T feel confident in say- 
ing that, even if it was possible for a phihtsoi^iy 
to perform the unnatural operation of hating, 
there is no philosophy of Asian origin in ray 
knowledge (leaving aside the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy which arose out of the Romish elalxiration 
of the simple faith of the early oriental Chris- 
tians) to which the “tradition of Christian 
Europe ” is a matter for philosoffhic thought, let 
alone unpliilosophic hatred. 

A deeper objection to any faith-basis of a 
future civilisation, including the Christiati basis, 
is that, even if the Nazi attack on Christianity 
is broken, a world-civilisation cannot be based 
on any single view and mode of life; even as it 
cannot? he- based on the now acutely anti- 
Christian “ faith ” declared in the Nazi second 
scripture (the first being Mpin Kampf). Rosen- 
heim’s Drr Mythrix dcs XX Jahrhundrela, 
according to which Jesus must be rejected “ .since 
lie did not know the foundations of Faitili ; Race. 
Blood and Honour,’’ and that Christianity rnust 
follow .Tesns into oblivion. The new Faith is a 
reversal of the ideal of human progress towards 
unity and peace and happiness; a fail-back to 
the division of. .Tew and Gentile, Greek an<l 
barbarian, AMiito-man and native, Christian and 
non-Christian, that have vitiated human 
relationships from time immemorial and conti- 
nue to vitiate them today and to construct 
barriers against the movement of the individual 
towards freedom of experienefe and exprssion and 
towards hai>py and beneficent co-operative acti- 
vity in the affairs of life. A_ further weakness 
in the white-European-Christian claims on be- 
half of a Christian civilisation (a civilisation, 
be it said, not based on the life and teaching of 
tlie founder of Christianity but on the European 
elaboration of it in organised Christianity) is 


the fact, so strangely ignored by the claimants, 
that the individual out of whose life and teach- 
ings the Christian Churches arose was neither 
w'hitc nor European nor a Catholic! or Protes- 
tant Christian, but a tawmy Asiatic .lew' of the 
mystical vegetarian sect of the Essenes. A. keen- 
minded Frenchman, Paul Richard, once a padre, 
cjimc' in lime and throuph life in Asiii to write' : 

“ Europe worships one Asiatic — and takes it out 
of the rest.” He also wrote ; “ Tlic Ci'oss of 
Christ is Christianity.” 

Here this critical analysis of the demand 
for a religious basis of civilisation might end. 
But it would appear ungracious to leave so 
urgent a matter with only a hint above in the 
direction of a foundation that would be free from 
the defects which I have pointed out in both the 
Christian and Nazi claims. Tlic basic flaw in 
the matter, as it appears to me, is in the idea 
of making any religion, or a religion of anti- 
religion, the foundation of civilisation. To make 
a religion a practical test of detailed action is 
to make it subservient to emotionalised human 
interpH'tation ; to trj', so to speak, to make the 
mannc'rs and customs of the tropics obligatory 
in the arctic circle, or vice vei'm. To regard a 
religion as the es.scntial foundation of a world- 
civilisation is to treat it as an expedient for 
the fabrication of someone's notion of what a 
civilisation should be, rather than (and this is 
my contribution to the foundati<ining of civili- 
sjition) seeing the religions impulse, apart 
from fonnulntion and obsen'ances, as one 
of the natural hungers of humanity ; the? 
hunger for enlargement of life that is in- 
evitable to a conscious unit wdthin the life 
of the nniv('rse; the longing of the finite 
for the infinite; an expansive impulse th.at, 
if attempted to be satisfied by accumula- 
tion of what belongs to others, will destroy 
itself, us the Nazi totalitarian imperialism and 
all other forms of imperialism cannot in the 
long nin avoid doing; but an expansive impulse 
that, if satisfied by giving itself to others in the 
spirit of unity and sympathy, will receive from 
the others much more than it gives, and through 
codes and iaetimtions facilitating such beneficent 
expansion will create not only the basis but the 
structure and .super-structure of the only civili- 
sation from which peace, prosperity, happiness* 
and long(wity may be expected. 



JOSEPH HACKIN 

( 1886 - 1941 ) 

By (iEORGES DE ROERUril 



On April 23r(l a brief cable ix) the Associated 
Press announced the deatlli of Professor Joseph 
Hackin and Madame J. R. Hackin in an air 
crash somewhere ” in England. Science will 
mourn the death of a distinguished arcliaealogist 
and historian of Art, and (hose wlio knew him 
personally mourn a charming man (wer willing 
to guide and assist ihe numerous riisearch 
students who flocked to his hos])ilabl(‘ study at 
the Mus& Guimet in Paris. 

Born at. Botwange (Lux(aiibourg) on tlu? 
8lh November 1886, Tlackin^s main interest lay 
in the field of Buddliist Art and Archaeology, 
lie received his training as an Orientalist at the 
Ecoles des Hauls lOtudes in Paris w’hcre lu‘. at ten- 
d(Yl classes in Sanskrit and Tibetan under the 
guidance of ibe late Professor Sylvain l^evi. From 
the very beginning of his scientific career, 
Hackin had boon intimately associated with the 
Musee Guimet in Paris, first in ihe capacity of 
Assistant Keeper, and then Curator. It was 
amidst the rich collections of tliis unique institu- 
tion that he found ample scope for his researches 
in the field of Buddhist Art and Archaeology. 
He felt powerfully attracted by the Arts of 
Ancient India and especially by the colourful 
and highly decorative Buddhist Art of Til)et 
and Central Asia fEastem Turkestan). During 
the years pre(*eding the AVoiid War of 1914-18. 
the collections of Miisfe Guimet received 
important additions. The rich collections of 
antiques and manuscripts brought back by the 
Mission Polliot (1906-8) from Easteni Turke- 
stan and Kansu were first deposited at the 
Musee du Louvre and the manuscripts and prints 
at the Bibliotheqiie Nationale of Paris. Some 
of the best paintings on silk recovered from the 
Walled-up liibrarv of Oli’ien-fo-tung in Tun- 
Huang (Western Kansu Province. China) were 
however transferred to the Musee Guimet where 
they now occupy a separate hall (Salle Pelliot). 
.Mniost simultaneously a rich and varied collec- 
tion of Tibetan relicrioiis banners or than-kani 
\vas donated to the Museum by Professor 
Jacques Bacot, the eminent Frendh Tibetologist 
and ejq^lorer. It was this environment that 
inspired Hackin. His first published work was 
however not dedicated to India or Tibet, but 
to the Art of Ancient China. In 1910 he pub- 
lis/hed in collaboration with M. Chang Yi-chu 


a catalogue of ihe collection of Chinese Paint- 
ings preserved at the Musee Guimet (Tchang 
Yi-tcliou et J. Hackin ; La peiniure chinoisc 
au Muaec Guimet. Annales du Musee Guimet. 
Bibliotheqite d'Arty Iv, Paris, 1910). Some of 
his most important works deal with the Art of 
Tibet. In 1911 he published a monograph on 
the Art of Tibet based on the Bacot Collection 
at the Musee (iuiinet (J. Hackin : VArt Tibe- 
taiffiy introduction de M. J. Bacot, Paris, 1911), 
and also contributed an article entitled “ Notes 
iriconographie tibetaine ” in the Melanges 
d'hidiarmme aijerts par ses eleves a M. Siflvain 
Levi Paris, 1911, pp. 312-328. In 1916 he 
j)ublishe/l tlu* impiii’tant memoirs on tlie rcpres(‘n- 
tations v>f the life of Siikyamuni, the Buddha, in 
the Tibetan iconography, based on the l^alita- 
Vistara (J. Hackin : Les scenes figurecs de la 
Vie du Beruddha dans Viconofp’aphie liheiaine. 
Mcmolres concernanl JiAsd Orirniale, Vol. II. 
Ihuis, 1916). Among his other works on 
Tibetan Art mention must be made of his lecture 
at the Musee Guimet Sur les illustrations 
tibetaines d\ine legende du Divyavadana which 
appeared in tlic Annalcs du Musee Guimet, Bibl. 
vulg. XL, 1914, Some N(»tes on Tibetan Paint- 
ings (Bupam. No. 7). “Indian Art in Tib(‘l 
and Centra] Asia,” The India Society, London, 
1925, “ A propos d^in article recent sur la 
pc*intiire tibetaine ” in the Revue des arts asiati- 
(pies, V, 1928, 1, pp. 39-40, and his “ La sculpture 
indienne et tibetaine au M;usee Guimet,” Paris, 
1931. Hackin also contributed chapters on 
Tibetan Art in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and in the Asiatic Mythologi/ edited , by P. 
Coueboud, New York. 

In 1921 the Musee Guimet started the publi- 
cation of a BullHin Archeologique du Mmec 
Gurnet , the second part of w^hich, dedicated to the 
Central Asian and Tibetan collections (Missions 
Pelliot et Baeoi) of the Musee Guimet contains 
it Catalogue by J. Hackin of the Pelliot Collec- 
tion, exhibited in the Salle Pelliot (paintings 
and pottery), and a description of the Tibetan 
paintings of the Bacot Collection, representing 
the sixty mahasiddhas. 

Appointed Curator of the, Musee Guimet, 
Hackin published in 1923 a Guide-Catalogue 
of the Museum, dedicated to the Buddhist col- 
lections (India, Gandhara, Eastern Turkestan, 
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North China and Tibet). This useful publica- 
tion was in reality not a dry catalogue inventory 
of the Museum collections, but a general survey 
of the Buddhist Art in India, China, Ceniral 
Asia and Tibet. Under his guidance the Musee 
(juiniet developed into an iini>ortaiii centre of 
s^eieniific and cultural life of the French capital. 
Since 1927 the Museum autihoritics were engaged 
in the work of reorganization of tlie Museum. 
New halls were added (for example the Salle 
(i’Afghanistan), and the presentation of the 
(‘olleciions was t'horouglily modernized. In lOilo 
the Museum, was able to mark its fiftieth aiini- 
N’ersary amidst new surroundings. J. Haekin 
did not limit himself to the study of the rich 
pioiorial inateri:d brouglit back to Paris by the 
Mission Pelliot, he also collaborated in the siudy 
of llie vast number of manuscript remains re- 
covered from the Walled-up Library of 
(Jldi(m-fo-tung in Tun Huang. In 1924 in the 
Series dedicated to the study of the manuscript 
jiiaU‘jial brought back by the Mission . Pelliot, 
he edited and traiislaied a Sanskrit-Tibctuii 
juanuscript of ihe X A.D. (Coll. Pelhot No. 
o52]j, brought back from Tun-Huang (J. 
Haekin : Formulaire Sammi-Tibetdin du X 
.^iecic. Pcltioi en Asia Ccnirale, Seric 

jtel.il-in-pctaiWj Vol. II, Paris, 1924). 

But the greaUist event of his life was the 
jirehaeological exploration of Afghanistan. In 
1922 Pi’ofessor Alfrt'd Fouclier visited Kabul and 
iK^gotiaied with tlu' Afghan Government a con- 
vcaition which gave h'ranc(^ Hie right to conduct 
archaeological explorations in Afghan territory. 
This was tlie beginning of the “Delegation 
arclieologiqiie fraiicaise eii Afghanistan,^^ 
which for t-he last twenty years conducted 
ai'chaeological (explorations in various pails of 
Afghanistaiu In T923 Professor A. Foucher was 
joined by M. Andre Godard, architect and 
arclia(H)logist. During 1923 the French archaeo- 
logists visit(xl .lelalabad (the ancient Nagara- 
hara, I'he site of the miracle of the Buddha 
DTpankara), Hadda, Kabul and Bamiyaii with 
its 12,0()0 cave tcjmplcs (II A.D. — ^VIII A.D.). 
4'he field work carried out during 1922-23 was 
nece.^sarily limited to a preliminary archaeolo- 
gical survey. Numerous sites with important 
aneiemt remains were knowm to exist, and the 
iliiectors of the Archaeologi(*a] Mission had first 
to create a jilan of exploration, and then estab- 
lish tile iuiixnlance of the various sites awaiting 
the spado of excavators. In 1924 the French 
Missiim was joined by J. Haekin who began his 
exploratory work in Afghanistto by conducting 
an archaeological survey north of t^he Hindu- 
kush Range in the vicinity of Balkh (ancient 
Bactra) and further north in the basin of the 


Oxus. He also took part in the explorations at 
Baniiyan and Kapisi in the Kabul Valley. In 
1930 J. Haekin was appointed field-director of 
the Archaeological Mission, assisted by M.. Jean 
Carl, architect. They continued the work begun 
by Monsieur and Madame A. Godard at Baini- 
yan, as well as explored the cave lemiilcs in the 
valley of Kakrak, situated in the vicinity of 
Baniiyan. Excavations were also conducted in 
the neighbourhood of Kabul, where some 12 
km. N.W. of the Afg^han capital, at Khair- 
khanch, a ((miple was excavated — ^tlie first 
liralmianical, non-Buddhist edifice to be (ixeava- 
ted ill Afghan territory, in the ruins of which 
llie excavators discovered a remarkabU- statue 
of Puiya in white marble. 



Professor Joseph liackin 

In 1931 J. Haekin iiilerrupted his researdies 
in Afghanistan to join, in the capacity of 
archaeologist, the mechanized expedition of 
Andre Citrocn-Haa rdt, which 'unsuccessful ly 
utUuniited lo cross on caterpillar trucks by the 
Gilgit route into Eastci’n Turkestan. The 
difficulties created by the Provincial Author- 
ities of Hsin-chiang prevented the expedition 
from carrying out its programme of archaeolo- 
gical (excavations and surveys. Haekin was 
however able to visit some of the sites in the 
Kucha and Tuifaii area (Kizil, Bezeklik, 
Murtuk). The results of his observations were 
omboclied in a monograph cntiih^d “ Recherches 
archeologiques cn Asie Centrale (1931), Paris, 
1936, pp. 35, pi. I-XXVI.^ 

1. On the Expedition Citroen-Centre Asie, see 
Georges Le Fevre : La Croisiere Jaime. Troisieme 
Mifssion Georges-Marie Haardt et Louis Audouin- 
Dubreuil. Paris, Plon, 1683. L. Audouin-Dubreuil ; 
Sur la route de la Soie, Paris, 1935* 
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In 1932-33 J. Hackin proceeded to the Far 
East to direct the Maison Franco-Japonaise in 
Tokyo. During his stay at the Japanese capital 
he delivered a series of leciures on the explora- 
tions of the French Mission in Afghanistan. 
Tliese leclur(?s were since published by the 
Maison Franco-Japonaise in Tokyo under the 
title of 1j Oeuvre do la Delegation ArcheoLogique 
Frmcaise cn AfghaimlSn [1022-d2), Tokyo 
1933.- 

Very important excavations were conducted 
during tiie held season of J9:3()-37. Tiie field 
work was directed by J. Hackin, assisted by 
Madame Hackin, Mane. Jean Carl, Jacques 
Meiuiie and ( Jhirsiinian. Explorations were 
conducted in several parts of Afghanistan. 
During S(i])tcinber-Deceinber excaval ions were 
carried out in Afghan Seisian, where M. 
Ghirs’hinan surveyed a number of prehistoric 
sites. In January the Mission explored the 
ruins of a Buddhist monaslery near Kunduz in 
North Afghanistan. The spring months were 
spent in fruitful eoccavaiions at Begram (ancieni 
KapistJ, 60 km. north of Kabul), at Shotorak 
tr> km. east of Begram), and at Fondukistan 
(between Kabul and Bainiyan). In 1937 the 
Mission made \Vhat may prove \o be its most 
important find. Wldle excavating a walled-up 
room in the ruins of Begram, the archaeologists 
discovered numerous objects remarkable for 
their artistic interest and state of preservation. 
These objects consisted of some fifty Greek 
bronzes, gobhjts and vases in Syrian painted 
glass (1-lV A.D.), and a considerable number of 
remarkable ivory plaques, the work of Indian 
ivoiy caivers, an art which was extensively 
l)ractised in Ancient India, and of whidh only 
a few specimens had conie down to us. The 
Begram placpies exhibit a certain affinity to the 
Mathura school (II A.D.), and according to 
Hackin belong to the pre-Gupta period, of 
which little was known up-to-now.** 

At Shotorak, M. J. Meunie excavated a 
Buddhist temple which had been mentioned by 
the famous Chinese Buddliist pilgrim Hsuan- 

2. J. Hackin : Bnmiyan, Tokyo, 1932 (in Japanese) ; 
summar>^ of a lectui’e delivered at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo. 

3. On the Btjgram plaques see the preliminary 
report on the finds by J. Hackin in the Rei;m des arts 
asiutiqueSf XII, 1 (1938)— ;“Les travaux de la Delega- 
tion Archeologique Francaise en Afghanistan, Corapte- 
rendu sommaire, Sept. 193C-.\out, 1937”; Annual Biblio- 
‘gi’aphy of Indian Archceology, Vol. XII for the year 
1^7 (Leyden, 1939), pp. 30-38, pi. IX, X; also “ Reoentes 
trouvailles archeologiques de style pre-Goupta ” in the 
“Arts Musujmans-Extreme-Orient “ (Histoire Univer- 
selle des Arts, Paris, Colin, 1939), p. 283. 


tsang in the Vll-th century A.D. The 
excavations yielded numerous Buddhist sculp- 
tures (IlI-IV A.D.). 

At Fondukistan, M. J. Carl excavated the 
ruins of Buddliist monasteiy with frescoes in 
the Central Asiatic style (Vl-VIi A.D.), per- 
haps the work of Cemti’al Asian artist- 
monks. 

These excavations in Afglianistan have 
immensely enriched our knowledge of the so- 
called Greco-Buddhist school of Gandhara 
U B.C.-IV A.D.), and have revealed the exist- 
ence of a late Buddhist Art with a strong 
Ii*anian (Sassariian) influence, which the French 
archaeologists call Irano-Buddhist (IV-VII 
A.].).), and which possibly represeiUs a branch 
of the gi’cat Central Asian Buddhist Art. So 
far only Buddhist sites have attracted the atten- 
tion of archaeologists in Afghanistan. We feel 
sure that future excaval ions will yield numerous 
finds of tile great Central Asian nomadic 
art. 

The. work of tlie French Mission which 
(‘ontinued at Begram in 1939-194(>, w^as inter- 
rupted by the present War, and the departure 
of Frofessoi' and Madame Hackin foj 
England. 

The scientific results of the sevei’al expedi- 
tions conducted by the French Mission are 
published in a series Mentoires dv la Delegation 
archeologique jrancaise en Afghanistan, Fi^e 
volumes of this Series, dedicated to vhe excava- 
tions at Btoiyan, liadda and Khair-khaneli 
have already appeared, and others Mi*e in t>re- 
paration.'* 

The finds of the various expeditions are 
dividend between the Museum in Kabul and the 
Musee Guimei, the most important finds going, 
naturally, to the Museum in Kabul, the consi- 
derable extension of which, thanks to the 
constant and enlightened interest of the Govern- 
ment, lias been recently announced in the 
Press. 


4. Volume II. A. Godard, Y. Godard and J. Hac- 
kin : Les Antiguiies Bovddhiques de Bamiyan, Paris, 
\'an Oest, 1928. 

Volume 111. J. Hackin and J. Carl : Nouvellea 
Hecherchca Archeologiq'ues a Bamiyan, Paris, van Oest, 
1933. 

Volume IV. J. Barthoux : Les Fouilles dc Hadda. 
I (Stupas et Sites). Paris, van Oest, 1933. Ill (Figures 
et. figurines), Paris, 1930. 

Volume VII. J. Hackin and J. Carl : Recherches 
Archeologiques au Col de Khadr-khaneh pres de Kabul, 
Paris, 1936. 

In preparation : J. Hackin and J. Carl : Bami- 
yan (oonclunoDs). 
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In recognition of his exploratorj' work, 
Professor Hackin was elected Corresponding 
Membor of the Inslitut do France/* 

Besides his numerous and many-sided duties 
as Museum Curatory and Head of an Airchaeo- 
logical Mission, Hackin found time to conduct 
courses in Indian Art and Archaeology, in 


5. Articli?s by J. hackin on the explorations in 
Afghanistan : “The Eastward Extension of Saasaniau 
Motives.” Bui. of the American Institute of Persian 
Archssolog^*, IV, p. 5 ff.; ‘‘Repartitions des nionnaies 
aiicienncs cn Afglmnistan ” J. As. CCXXVI, pp. 287- 
292; “L’art boiiddhique de la Bactriane ct. rongine dc 
I'art greco-bouddhique.” Bui. archcologiquc jiublie par 
la section historique do I’Acadeinio Afghane, fa.si*. 1, 
Kabul. 1937 (Persian and Freansh texts). “ Archieologi- 
cal Explorations of the neck of Khair-khaneh (near 


Tibetan and Central Asian Art at t)hc F^cole du 
Louvre in Paris. 

In our days of strife and upheavals, losses 
arc numerous and cruel, and all the more cruel 
they arc when difficult to replace among the 
not too numerous band of scientific and cultural 
workers. 

Kabul). J. Gr. India Soc. Ill, 1, p. 23-35. Les Fouilles 
do la Delc'gation Archeologikue Fnincaisc a Hadda. 
Mission FoiKiher-Godard-Barthoux (1923-28). Revue d. 
.\rts Asiatiques, 1928, V, II, pp. 66-76. ‘‘The Colossal 
Buddhas at Bainiyan; their influence on Buddhist 
sculpture.” Easlvrn Art, Vol. I, p. 108-116. “Sculptures 
griH^o-bouddhiqucs du Kapisa.” Fondatuyn Plot, Vol. 
XXVllI, 1, Paris, 1925-6. “ Le site archeologique dc 
Uainiyaii." (Siiidr du vidftnr, Paris 1934. 


THE VITALITY AND PERSISTENCE OF INDIAN CULTURE 

By SUKUMAR CHATTERJI, m.a. 


It was a reinarkabh^ speech which Sir Sarvapalli 
Rad'hakrishnan delivered in opening tlu* Educa- 
tional and Chiltural Exhibition at the Asutosh 
Hall in Calcutta on the 2lst December last. In 
speaking of the uninterrupted period of continu- 
ity of Indian culture for over fifty ceniuri(‘s, he 
referred to tlie singular phenomenon that 

“ Whilr so many other civilizations which aroj^e 
after the Indian civilization — Greek, Roman, Byzantine, 
had all perished, tliis ]>julicnlar culture and civilization 
.still survived and w:i.s still growing from strength to 
strength.” ^ 

In Sir Sarvapalli’s opinion, the explanation 
is to be sought in the fact that those civiliza- 
tions were based on aggression and power-politics, 
while the Indian civilization was based on 
gentleness, tolerance, imderstaijding and endu- 
rance. 

“Here in India,” ho continues, “they had put the 
values of spirit above the values of politic??, commerce 
and economics The spirit of India was some- 

thing wdiich was larger than Hindu, Muslim, Christian 
and Buddhi.st. Here was a culture to which all races 
and cornmnnitif^s had contributed. It luul the power 
to save not only India but to sa\'e the W'orld.” 

The conviction that the Indian culture is 
a fusion of all that is best in the diffei-ent cultures 
and civilizations of the world and lire faith that 
India has a mission to fulfil in a world, tom 
asunder by tHie disruptive forces of Imperialism 
and Capitalism, has found frequent expression 

n-4 


in the writings of Rabindranath Tagore. One 
of his most brilliant political essays, written as 
early !is 1905, ends with a peroration of which 
the following is an imperfect and inadequate 
translation : 

is because thou hast aii important misaion 
to fulfil in this world that thou (India) hast sur- 
vived in spite of many sorrows and tribulations, 
it can never be true that thou hast lived so long 
merely to enact an historical farce by trying to 
imitate the externals of other nations. The 
histories of other nations afford no example of 
what thou wilt achieve ; in thy own place, thou 
art greater than the rest of the world. My 
Motherland, thy seat is spread at the foot of the 
lofty mountain ranges and girt round by the 
mighty seas. Drawn together by a divine destiny, 
Hindus, Musalmans, Christians and Buddhists 
have been waiting for a long time before thy seat. 
When thou wilt again resume this seat of thine, 
I am confident that, by thy wisdom, will be solved 
many an intricate problem of human knowledge, 
human activities and hnman religions ; and at thy 
foot will be humbled and subdued the cruel politi- 
cal serpent which today raises its poisonous hood 
in arrogance to strike the world. Do not be agi. 

tated, do not be swayed by {reed or fnr, VRUPt 
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know thyself : aiPOT 

arise, awake and having received what is best, be 
enlightened : WT feifear ^*RT 

for the wise have said that the true 

path is difficult to traverse like the edge of the 
razor.* 

Often and again has the poet referred to 
this theme, expounded it with his wonderful 
power of expression and all the Iwauty of his 
poetic imagery. It is not merely a flight of 
fancy, but a settled conviction, a truth which, 
as a seer, he has realised. It would fill a small 
volume to quote all that he has said on the 
subject, but I shall refer to a few well-known 
poems in which these ideas find a forceful 
expression. 

The Naivedya contains a series of sonnets, 
written about 1900, when the Boer War was 
raging, expressing the agony of the ])oeth soul 
at the mad and barbarous fury, masquerading 
as civilization and nationalism. The deep 
crimson which suffused the western sky,” said 
he, “ should not l)e mistaken for the light of the 
new dawn. It was merely the glow of annihi- 
lation of the dying day,” and with great modesty 
and hesitation he expressed the hope that the 
light of the real dawn migjht be hidden under 
the darkness which enveloped the cast, waiting 
for the auspicious hour to reveal itself .f 

* “% wmu: 

SOTRTR ^ 

uwR aftnwR 3!wk fipr 

^*iK li# % 

Pfr VK, vfK iRv ww jRfmrer 

fTir 

iTTf^ 

— Raja-Praja, “ Rajbhakti,” p. 104. 
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The volume of introductory poems publish- 
ed under the title of Vtsarga contains a poem 
on India in which the Lord of the Universe 
appears to tlie poet in the guise of his mother- 
land. He listens back through the veil of past 
(renturies and hears the recitation of the 
Gdyatrl from throats long since hushed into 
silence. He looks forward through the mist of 
unborn ages and hears the conchshell of peace 
and universal welfare sounded by India-to-be, 
drowning the yells of warfare and piercing 

through the jingle of the capitalist's wealth.:]: 

One of the most popular poems of the 
GlUlnjali (in original Bengali) is about the 
“ Sliriiic of India,” where at the call of the un- 
known, diverse streams of humanity, the Aryan 
and the non-Aryan, the Dravidian and the 

* « * 

wrfH l 

31 ^ I 

* * * 

^wiK I 

* « * 

m 7*Tsirrst< *n%5 sErf%^ enwr 

^ 5^, % ! 

6 »itI5 

srj siir I” 

— Naivedya (published 1901). 

Sonnel:S. 64. 65 and 66. 
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vWt awr snft inPri” 

— l/taarp«h-16. 
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Chinese, and even tihe Sakas and the Hunas, 
have commingled into one : and unto which the 
West has today opened its doors and has brought 
its offerings.** 

Tlie conviction* that Indian culture was a 
synthesis of all that was best in contemporaneous 
life with which the Indians came into contact 
is so strong and deeply rooted with Rabindra- 

!?Tff anir ISR «rTfI% 

«RT I 

^ srr^?, 

- fJT - ^ qraw »T>Rr 
^ wt I 
«Tf« ' 

%«n WT% 3<TfF: •. 

STR 

5ir 

vx »rR^ II 

— GUiwjall, 


natli that his lifes’ work, the Institute of 
International Culture at Santiniketan, is based 
on two fundamental ideals : (1) the recognition 
of the unity and common basis of the different 
cultures and (2) an attempt to synthetise all 
that is best in them. 

At a time, when our ears are deafened 
with the din of war and our vision is dimmed 
with ihe smoke and dust that seem to blot out 
the light of God, we may derive some consola- 
tion from contemplations such as these, and with 
the poet firmly cherish the hoi)e that the light 
of I he real dawn may be hidden beneath Qie 
(larkness of the much-despised Orient and that, 
from th(! India-to-be, will be given the message 
of a. world-peace. 

The hope which the poet expressed in many 
of liis w'orks four decades ago he has reiterated 
in his last birthday address on the Crisis in 
CUnlizatim in the following passage ; 

“As I look around I soe the crumbling ruina of a 
proud civilization strewn like a vast heap of futility. 
And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing 
faith in Man. I would rather look forward to the 
opening of a new chapter in his history after the 
cataclysm it over and the atmosphere ' rendered clean 
with the spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps that 
dawn will come from this horizon, from the East 
where the sun rises. A day will come when nn- 
vanquished Man will retrace his path of conquest, 
despite all barriers, to win back his lost human 
heritage." 
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ALLEGATIONS AGAINST INDIAN OmCIALS 

By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., ph.D., m.l.a., 


iSccrr^^arv/, All-India Conjercnce of Indian ChrisHm^ 


The Questiox ov I^kfjciencv 

So (leep-rootod and, at the same time, so 
widely lield is tl»o conAictioii lliat Indians as a 
class, no inalter to what part of this groat land 
they belong or to what particular stock, art‘ in- 
efficient that Mr. Winston Churchil! in an 
address he delivered at a meeting Indd on March 
18, 1931, under the auSpic(*s of the Indian 
Ein))ire Society with the Duke of Marlborough 
in lh(‘ chair observed : 

“ la India lar niort: than in any other conimiinily 
in the world moral, political and economic con.«idorations 
are outweiRhed by the imijortance of technical and admi> 
nistrative apparatus. Here you have nearly three 
hundred and fifty millions of people, lifted to a civili- 
sation and to a level of peace, order, sanitation and 
progress fur abo^■c anything they could possibly hav(* 
achieved themselves or coiikl maintain. This wonderful 
fact is due to the guidance and tiuthority of a few 
thousands of British officials . . . who have for genera- 
tions presided over the dev(‘lopment. of India. If that 
authority is injured or destroyed, thr> whole efficiency 
of the ,serv’i(y.s, deffuisivo, ndministmtive, medical, hy- 
gienic, judicial, r.iilway, irrigation, public works and 
faiuiTK; prevention, upon which the Indian masses depend 
for their culture and progress, will perish with it. India 
will fall back quite rapidly through the centuries into 
the barbarism ami privations of the Middles Ages.” 

It has been stated in this connection that, 
next to the security services under which come 
the Indian Civil and the Indian Police; scrvi(Hs, 
the three departments which liave benefited the 
masses to the largest extent are the Irrigation, 
the Agriculture and the Co-operative depart - 
ments none of which has any oriental 

counUTjmrt. Tliey are entirely the creation of 

the brains and organising powers of British 
officials w'ho are steadily training their Indian 
colleagues and helpers to carry on the good 
work.” 

We are told that many British officials in 
charge of these three beneficent departments 
have expressed the view tliat when these services 
are manned solely by Indians initiative 

necessary ^ to plan and Qarry out the gi*eat 

schemes still awaiting execution will disappear 
and that in the case of the Irrigation department 
“ the existing works will deteriorate from lack 
of supervision and efficient maintenance.” 

So far as the Education Department is con- 
cerned, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and 
specially the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission practically stopped British recruit- 
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ment into it from about 1920. It is held by one 
retired member of the Indian Civil Service that 
this has been a great mistake as all the best 
Indians of the older generation “ w^ere the 
product of early teacliing by notable missionary 
principals of colleges as well as by a few out- 
standing men in Government scrvic(‘.” It may 
well be poinied out that the number of colleges 
under missionary control, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, has increased slowly but, steadily. 
The Missionary principals and the Missionary 
professors are still wdth us and unless they, 
unlike the European members of the services, 
have deteriorated, they are still free to benefit 
India to the same extent and in the sanie manner 
as their predecessors. Today in B(,‘ngal, 1 
personiflly know hundreds of leading i)ublic 
men, a majority among whom are nationalists, 
frankly acknowledging tlu^ debt they owe to 
these g(*ntlem(‘n. Xames such as those of Dr. 
Henry Stej)hen, Dr. W. S. Urquhanlt, Rev. 
Fathers Lafont, (TNeile, Crohan and Roeland, 
Dr. (f(*orge Howcls, Principal A. E. Biwn, are 
on their lips whenever ther(‘ is any discussion 
on this matter. If I have not mentioned the 
names of Missionaries who an* today with us, 
it is not because they are rendering less valuable 
services but only because; I do not regard this as 
quite graceful. 

With Indian professors being rewarded with 
knighthoods and wdth honorary fellowships in 
various learned societies in diff(‘rent ]>arts of 
the wwld, some of which are well-knowm for 
their exclusiveness, critics of this type 
have been compelled to recognise the Indian 
claim to the possession of scholarship. 
Tlie ground has teen shifted and the charge now 
is that politicians “ may find talent in Indian 
lc(rturers perhaps, but few^ like tht* old principals 
wdio were builders of character.” The grudging 
way in whicdi the aeliievements of scientists like 
Sir J. C. Bose, Sir P. C. Ray to mention the 
names of two teachers only are referred to is 
significant. This retired British official may be 
unawwe of it, but it is an undeniabk; fact that 
teachers of this type, are indeed builders of 
character though it is admitted that the shapi* 
they are giving to their handiw’ork may not be 
liked by members of a bureaucracy. 

It is not denied for one moment that the 
English official is perfectly honest in his belief 
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that the Indian is by nature apt to do his work 
inefficiently and to permit his subordinates to 
follow his example, ftof. L. F. Rushblrook 
Williams, C.B.E., who among other things was 
Professor of Mod^'rn Indian Histoiy in the 
Allahabad University from 1914 to 1919 in his 
ihought-i)rovoking book Whak About India ? 
referring to this bias against the ])oo|)le of our 
country says : 

“The British officials then as more recently, tended 
to hold a low opinion of the executive! cajjacity of th:? 
ediKjated Indian, whom they n*garded as better at tfdk- 
ing about, a Ihinp: than at doing it. They knew them- 
selves to be accomplishing much for the material deve- 
lopment of the country as w('ll as for its peace iind 
order; tli(\v were g<niuinoly apprehensive lest the 
interests of (he mass(‘s should suffer if Ihis work, now 
l)erforiiM‘d by a rorjki devoting e^■elT ounce of its 

skill, nerve, and determination to tlie jol). sliouhl fall 
into less eonipetent haud.s.*’ 

The writer, however, lias the fairuess to 
admit th('. injurious results which have followed 
the ado])tion of this attitude by the British 
official, ('ontinuing he observes : 

“ It wa.s this consideration which accounfed for the 
coiuparative failure of (he attempt made by iJbrd Uipon 
(o institute a formal system of Lottal Se!f-(,luvMimient 
for imlia on tlu? ICuglish mo(i('l. The skill and experi- 
ence of the Hritisli ohiciiits who presided over the. 
Miuiiei pal i ties and J3isb iet Boards overawed tlie elect(*d 
members, vvl>o.s(! inflmnce was accordingly small. Men 
of local rank and snbs(:inc(' .soon bec.ame rehuftant to 
offer th(Mns(>l\’e> for chef ion; and in practical the British 
officials rontiinied lo administer local aflairs much as 
bc'forc."' 

And tlic cxphiiuUion neeordiiig to liim for 
ihis interference which Lord Ripoii luid never 
coiitemphited nnd w^iiich he had tried to elinii- 
nate, according to Professor Kiishbrook U’illiains, 
is that “ the British could not bear l(» stand 
aside and see their work done less efficiently by 
some one else.” • 

India does not deny the benefits she has 
gained from her connection with Britain and 
the presence of British officials in India. What 
she maintains is that she has outgrown tutelage 
and wishes to manage her own affaiis. It would 
be a mistake to think that this implies that: 
she is ungrateful for what has already been done 
for her. The i)ropheey that the w'ork of these 
and other bcmeficent departments will flourish 
only under English supervision has, on experi- 
ence, been found to be a wrong one. There is 
no proof that the w’ork of these departments 
has suffered since the entry of larger numbers 
of Indian officers into their cadre. Assertions 
1iow'ev(?r vehement can not l)e regarded as 
equivalent to proof. The correctness or other- 
wise of the other prophecy that existing 
Irrigation wrorks w^ould go to rack and ruin as 
soon as European control is withdriiwu has yet 


to be tested in the light of actual experience. 
India Uiinks that, just as the toddler learns to 
walk only when it is permitted to do so unassis- 
ted by leading strings, similarly, India claims 
tlie right for her sons and daughters to acquire 
cxi)eriencc even at the cost of some mistakes. 

Mahatma Gandhi had this in his mind 
when, in a talk with the late Lord Lothian 
reported in the Tmiea, April 2, 1937, he is 
rc]H)i*ted to have stated : 

“You EtigliHli conimidoi! one suprcniG crime against 
my pco])lc. For 100 years you have done ovor^dhing 
for ii-s; you have given u.s no responsibility for our 
goveiiiini'nf , nor enabled us lo leam by making mis- 
takes. If W(' are deficient in the character and experi- 
eiiee nt*eessary to enable us to take over the control 
of our own affair.s. it i.s because you have never given 
U.S the opportunity to devr'lo|> those qualities in i)riic- 
tiee. Wc! demand n'sponsibility at onee.’’ 

The ALLECiED Lack of Tmtiativk 

Commenting on the lack of initiative wdiich 
is regard(‘d by many European officials as a 
fundamental d(‘fect in the Indian character, Sir 
Reginald Craddock in the course of his obser- 
vations on the w^ork of the Indian members of 
tlie Indian Civil Service has said : 

“ 111 scholastic honours they can hold their own, 
1)111 in the st n^ss and si rain of an official life they fall 
billow standards. . . On the Executive side, where driv- 
ing jiower. initiative, and rajiid dc'cision in an emergency 
are es.-enlial, lh(>' do not hold their own wit.li their 
British colleaguf's.” 

As for those Indian officers who show some 
]>r(miis(' of developing initiative, Sir Reginald 
says, that they 

“lose their fitness for le.adershii) just when tliey reach 
tlie ag(! at whicli they should be ripe to assume it. 
Even among the British there are nu'n who do not last 
the course, aiul who bccomo stall' and unprofitable. 
With I hem it is tht! exception : with the Indians it is 
common. They cannot stand up against the atmos- 
phere* around them.” 

Wliak'ver tlie correctness of these opinions, 
the conclusion is that it is the climate which is 
respunsibh; for this defect in the Indian 
character. Tins is a consolation but. only partly 
so, for, if the explanation advanced is correct, 
India will continue lo enjoy the doubtful pri- 
vihige of alw^ays having her administrative w-ork 
done by non-Indians — a state of affairs to which 
India will never agree. 

There are, liow^evcr, other officials who, 
wdiilc agreeing with the view^s of Sir Reginald,, 
ascribe the lack of Indian initiative to an al- 
together different cause. Their opinion is that 
by reason of according blind obedience to his 
religious teachers, priests, the character of 
the Indian has developed in sudi a way that 
he feels happy only when he is W'orking under a 
superior who shoulders all the responsibility. 
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As he lacks leadership and initiative, he is un- 
able to grapi>le with any unexpected situation 
which may arise. In other words, even with 
l^eneral principles before him, he is so stupid 
that, he is iru^apable (d applyirif^; tlu'in to these* 
individual cases which fall outside his experi- 
ence. In illustration of this view, an Englii^h 
writer has said ; 

“A fiindioniiry (an Imli.in i.', innanl. of couise) 
findiiifr ii l)oy roasting ;i ])nri)lc (\Ht alivo, will Inni up 
his hook of rrKuhition.s iind find Ihul, his duly is laid 
down only in llu' t^asos whoit* tin* \i<‘liin i.s a black, u 
whifo, a yellow, or a l.aliby cab Bf'inR a. hninan man lie 
will sigh and will shul the* book wilh I, la; remark. 
‘Tht| case is: unforestMin. ’ and retiiin lo the filUnj; up 
of his foriiis.” 

This may be humour though not of a very 
high orde-r but the retired official who said this 
with all his long experience behind him forgot, 
that just as the alTairs of India are directed from 
AVhitehall and tiie Viceroy has to tak(* his orders 
from (he Secretary of State, just as, till tlie 
other day, tiu* affairs of the pro^'inces were con- 
ti’ollod from Simla or Delhi, just as (lie affairs 
of the districts are controlled from the |)rovin- 
cial capital, in just the sanu; way flu* work of 
the Indian t)fficial is cimtrolU'cl V)y his English 
superior. The reluctance to disjday initiative 
on the part of the Indian is more often than 
not due to the fear of receiving a snub from his 
suporioir who, in his turn, has always tlie same 
fear withhi liini. This psychology* is one of the 
objectionable consw.|uenc(‘S of c(‘nl ralisation 
perhaps the greatest ex{)oiient of w^hicb was 
.Lord Curzon. 

Thcai again, the Englishma]i has strong 
objections, i>robably subconscious, to initiative 
being taken by the Indian for it would imply 
that, like Othello, his occuiiation is gone — -the 
reason namely for his x).rcsem*e in India. Imder 
th( se circumstances, is it any wonder that the 
Indian official, if he is ambitious and desirous 
of getting on, is ol)liged, through a seirse of 
discretion, to hide his light under a bushel ? 
Any one in his position would argue tliai if the 
English official requires that his subordinate, the 
Indian official, should do nothing without con- 
sulting him, the laiter should give in to his 
superior if only to please him. 1 personally 
know of Indian officials w*ho, in tryring to demon- 
strate their possession of initiative, managed 
to incur the displeasure of their Englisli superiors 
with its contingent disadvantages. That the 
averjigo Englishman finds pleasure in govern- 
ing the so-called inferior races was acknowledged 
long ago, in proof of which I shall quote here 
a short extract from a speech made in Ix)ndon 
by Mr. Seton Kerr, at one time Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India. He was 


attacking the Ilbert Bill which proposed that 
Indian judges should try Europeans and said 
that it outraged 

"flic cherLshed conviction which wa« shared by cveiy 
Riiiglishman in India, from the highest to the lowest, 
by tlie phintei’s assistant in liis lowly bungalow and 
by the editor in the full light of the Presidency town 
— ^froin those to the Chief Coniinissioner in charge of 
an important province and to the Viceroy on his throne 
— the conviction in every man that ho belongs to a race 
whom Clod has destined to govern and subdue. ” 

These sentiments expressed more than half 
a century ago are still to be found among many 
Europeans, official and non-officfal, though one 
lias to admit that they are not so frankly and 
fretiuently (‘Xi>ressed as in the past. 

llcferring to the necessity of maintaining 
a preixinderating British personnel in the* differ- 
ent services, Sir Michael O’Dvyor who believed 
that Indians lack initiative and that they arc 
capable* of good work only when acting as sub- 
ordinates, observed about twenty years ago : 

“'riioiigh then.' are nifiiiy ul)le nud gallniU. men 
nmoiig the Indian police otlicor-s, thi^ fuel romaias that 
the India/i yuiliceinan, like IIh^ Indian .soldier, doe.s his 
best work under Brifish loading.” 

National India does not admit that leader- 
ship is the monopoly of the Englishman or that 
Indians cannot work satisfactorily under. Indian 
leadership. If that were so, how docs the 
Hritis'h official explain the good work done in 
SOUK* of the more progressive Indian States 
Avhere all the officers are Indians and some 
departments of which are admittedly more 
(iffieionlly organised than the corresponding 
departments in British India ? Or again, how 
is it that, under Indian management, the State 
Forces have been organised as efficiently as the 
units of the Indian Array ? The regrettable 
thing is that Indians in anything like sufficiently 
large numbers have not, in the past, been 
allow-ed adequate facilities for acquiring the 
qualities of leadership and they are today 
denied the right to manage their own affairs on 
account of its supposed lack. Tlie only solu- 
tion of this problem is to let them have a free 
liaiKl and there is little doubt that they will, 
in time, be able to develop these qualities to the 
same extent as the British officials. 

The British Official of the Future 

It is the conviction of National India that 
the British official is more doubtful about the 
ability of the Indian than is warranted by 
actual facts. The former unintentionally or, as 
some uncharitable critics would suggest con- 
veniently, forgets that the affairs of nearly a 
third of India are administered by Indians and 
that in the Indian States at least law and order 
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are maintained. This feeling of doubt on the 
part of the^English official is reinforced by that 
very human wciakness to which the European no 
less than the non-European official is a victim — 
that he is indispensable. And let us admit that, 
with the record of the splendid work done by 
him and his forbears, the British official has 
some justification for believing that he and lu* 
alone can conserve what is in existence and adil 
to it from time to time. 

There is the further fact that there is a 
certain amount of disbelief in the abilities, if 
not jealousy, of those Indian colleagues who mv 
replacing the British officials. And they are 
keen critics of the work done by these Indians 
and probably feel some amount of malicious 
delight when they find anything to criticise in 
their official activities. All these factors com- 
bine to influence the British official to believe 
that it is his presence alone which is preventing 
India from relapsing to the state of confusion 
and anarchy from which she had been rescued. 
The British official, howevcjr, should not allow 
himself to forget that an unyielding ‘attitude 
in a mattor like this is likely to be intefi;)retcd 
as being due to his anxiety to hold on to his 
position for purely selfish reasons. 

The consolation of those British officials 
who prefer* that Britain should continue to 
govern India for the latter’s benefit and who, 
India is certain, will, in the long run, be dis- 
appointed in their expectation, should be that 
the training of Indians as good administrators 
demands far higher qualities than being good 
adiniiiistrato<rs themselves and further tliat the 
duty of imparting this training is the immediatx; 
task before British officials. Tliey must, in 
future, justify their presence in India by the 
ability they display in this new and unfamiliar 
departure from their old policy. There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the majority of the 
members of the different services are honest, 
clean-living Britons but they have to forget 
their memories of their own countryside^, pror 
bably somewhat idealised, rul^d patriarchially 
by its squires and must be prepared to face the 
hard realities of present day India insisting on 
her right to rule herself and help her to do so 
as far as lies in their power. 

National India w^ould remind British officialo 
of what India’s great friend Lord Ripon said 
to their predecessors when launching scheme of 
self-government. He asked them to be more 
concerned about the encouragement of the begin- 
nings of independent political life than about 
efficiency and concluded by saying that the 
system he was introducing would open to them 
a larger and more fruitful field for the exercise 


of administrative power and tact than the auto- 
cratic system it w-as superseding. This was 
envisaged by Mr. Edwin Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford when in Para t324 of their joint 
report they obsciwed that 

“the utililiod of the Europ(‘an official in India will 
gradihally undergo a change; that instead of continuing 
to the same degree as now as the ex(‘cutive agency 
of (.Jox'eiTjinenl . 1)0 will stand aside more from the work 
of carrying out ordeis and MKsunio . llio ])Osition of a 
skilled <;onsuUanl, a technietd adviser ami an inspecting 
ami rt'porl ing oflicer. " 

The reason given for lliis atlitu(l(» was as 
follows : 

We are no longoi* seeking to govtan a subjeci, race 
hy means of the service};.; we an* si'eking to make the 
Indian people self-governing.’’ 

Continuing llity said : 

“Those who think that the opi)orl unity of the 
Indian (’ivil Servicte is over are mistaken. Life will 
indeed bo more' difficult; jt will not bi loss worthy. It 
is harder to coiivim;e than U) dina'f.; to jac'vail in con- 
sult aliou than to enfoi’ce an ordi'r. Hut can (.Ina'c be a 
higlua* calling for the service than to train in the years 
that are to come men who are to relieve them of miicli 
of their l>urdc*n ? .... In future tlunc; must be more 
partnerslup. wdiich means for the ollicial extra work, 
explanations, consultations and attempts to (;arry with 
him those’ wJu) will one day do tlu^ work themselves. 
It is a task that will, we l)('li(!V(.‘, add to the re]>ntc of the 
.soi‘vi(*e; but wliat will be n matter of more satisfaction 
lo that body is that it will imju’ovo lelations with 
educated Indians. ” 

.But in order that the Biitiwli official may 
be successful in the new" sphere of service to 
which he is calU^d and wdiioh is gradually open- 
ing before him, lie must either trust tluj Indian 
fully or not make the experiimnit at all. It is 
not denied that, now and again, he wdll meet 
with disappointments but it is also equally true 
that today he has, thanks to the national 
movement, a largor number of unselfish and 
devoted patriots to draw upon than in the past 
and therefore the measurt* of success his efforts 
wdll call forth will be much larger than wdiat 
those wlio had preceded him in the same field 
could expect. Above all, he must have faith in 
himself and must believe that he wdll be as 
successful in this new line of w^ork as he, his 
colleagues and his predecessors have been in 
administrative; work. And finally, he must have 
faith in the Indian that he too is capable of 
developing into as good a man as the non-Indian 
he will be replacing. As for those officials w^ho 
cannot trust Indians and have no faith in them, 
National India would remind them of the veiy^ 
wise saying of Mother Carey in the Water 
Babies who observed : 

“ Any ono. can make things if they take time and 
trouble enough; but it is not every one who, like me, 
can make things make theiniielves.’' — (Concluded), 



LONG-STAPLED COTTON CULTIVATION 

Its Present Condition in Bengal 

By SARADA CHARAN CHAKRAVARTTY, 

AgricvlturaL Officer, Dhakeswari Cotton Mills Ltd. 

All interested in the revival of long-staple<i Iiopcd tihat the Government will, in this conuec- 
cotton cultivation in Bengal are aware that, the tion, try their experiments, on different seed 
success of iis cultivation by the Dhakeswari treatments and soil selection in different places 
Cotton Mills Ltd. encouraged the Mill-owners and try not to restrict the same in a particlar 
Association, Bengal, to try its cultivation in soil tyi>c. In agricultural pursuits it is not uu- 
different parts of I'he province. With fumls likely that for reasons beyond one’s control, in 
contributed equally by the Association and by spite of every precaution crop may fail in a 
the Government, the Agricultural Dei)artinent particular locality. The trutii of this stateineni 
has been for the last three years trying its culti- will be borne out by the fact that Dacca 
vation in six different districts, every year, Egyptian crops grown under Government super- 
Considering the ideal aimed at, as the fiuul vision failed everywhere, vdhereas those grown 
(Rs. 4,000/- a year) is hoitelessly inadeiuiate under tlie supervision of the Mills or outside the 
for the purpose, the Dhakeswari Cotttni Mills scheme, succeeded in a few places and were not so 
have been tloing their best by maintaining an heavily affected. Cotton has been obtained this 
Agricultural Officer, and lending his services to settson from the Mill compound, (100 pounds 
the Govcniment whenever retiuired, and have from 10 kathas of 1/Cth acre) Ichhapura, 
been helping growers in Bengal and Assam who Demra in Dacca district and Jhargram, 

have Iwen cultivating cotton outside the scheme. Basudebpur (Midna])ore) , but for which the 

Of the five years’ scheme contemplated, this year seeds of this impt)rtant variety would have been 
1940-41 is the third year of its working. It is almost extinct from Bengal. ' The Agricultural 
most encouraging that, the iSecretary, Central Department has recommended om; line of treat- 
Cotton Committee of India, Mr. D. N. Mahta, uient of seeds, viz., with mercuric chloride solu- 

B.A. (Oxon.), visited a few places grow-n with tion (1 in 10(X) parts of water) a few days 

cotton, this season, in October 1940. He was before sowing. There is however no reason for 
convinced of its immense possibilities in Bengal disappointment for its failure this season, as 
and as a sign t)f recognition, hclixsd the further the seeds were not this year treated before 
working of the scheme by contributing funds sowing. This is indispensable for successful 
necessary to tnaintain a qualified supervisor, growing of a crop, specially when it is foreign 
He recommended to grow Dacca American to a place. Further it is inexplicable why such 
(289F) variety for the present. The Dacca treatments were not made or suggested by 
Egyptian variety, grown very succiessfully by the the Department though there was provision foj' 
Dhakeswari Mills, was tried in different i)laces the same in the Dacca Egyptian scheme', li 
in Bengal by the Government and the Mills, has however been decided by experts to restrict 
In the first two years of the w'orking of th' its cultivation until effective measures have been 
scheme, growers were so satisfied with its culti- found out for its healthy growing. Dacca 
vation both regarding quality (fine silky strong American cotton has succeeded well in all 
staple about 1^" inch) and quality of yield centres, thougli places in West Bengal have been 
(6 mds. of seed-cotton per bigha or l/3rd acre) , found more suitable. The cultivation of this 
that it was considered one of the most profitable variety is not so profitable for middle class 
crops in Bengal. The Government was kind youths, who have to do all works by hired 
enough to sanction an annual grant of labourers. The profits, however, can be in- 
Rs. 2,500/- for three years for manural and creased by growing the same on plantation scale, 
seed-multiplication works of this particular 'Hie cost of cultivation here is much more than 
variety, and work w’as started in April, 1940. Un- what is spent in foreign cotton growing countries, 
fortunately, the crop of this variety failed this though labour rate is more costly. Abundant 
season almost everywhere owing to fungus attacks growth of Motha grass and other weeds in the 
known as Anthraonose and Rust. It is to be rainy season tecome difkult and expensive to 




Dacca American C'oMoii. Staple lenjfth 5" to 1-1/lG" 


<‘oiitrol by liancl labour, [labour is difficult to 
procure and (‘xpensive due to iheir di fuands at 
(his lime in jut(‘ and paddy fields. Evini when 
procured the work ha.< often to be stopped due 
to sudden appearance of rains. In periods of 
lon^ j)roti‘acted rains the weeds grow uncon- 
trolablly and soil becomes stiff, thus the* jirowth 
of cotton plants becomes stunt(‘d. According to 
(^ W. Hai’kor in bis Cotion Farmm in 
America^ it is possible for ii man with onc-inule- 
drivon plough, l«o(', etc., to work 10 to 20 acres 
of cotion. There is no <lenial thal all plants 
like cotton, which have a dee]) tap-ro'ot sysiem 
with com])aratively few surface-roots sown in 
lines, will be economically and efficiently grown 
by the alcove iinpK ments. For want of a model 
such indis|)ensal)|e implements as can he jniT- 
cliased by ordinary cuhiA'ators. have not come 
into use in Bengal. I could not see their 
demonsti’ation in the Dacca Ccmtral farm even. 

The oxperienc(*s of different cotton fiehls 
have shown tliat local conditions play an 
important paid as I’egards the' time of sowing, 
spacing of plants, gi’owth and yield of cotton. 
Cotton re(iuir(‘.s sufficient moisture in its grow- 
ing period and dry condition when bolls begin to 
develop. The following particulars may be fol- 
lower! everywhere regarding cotton-cultivation : 

Soil . — 'Well drained high lands, clay or sandy 
loam, are most suitable for cotton. 

Preparation oj Soil . — Cultivation should 
begin at least two months before sowing — cutton 
like other crops do not grow well in readily 
prepared soil — ^without allowing time for weather- 
ing. Thoroughly prepare the soil after repeated 
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cultivation and laddering. Our old cultivators 
of cotton knew the importance of such tillage.* 
A/ annns . — Application of well-rotten cow 
dung and ashes at the rale of 20 maunds 
bigha and green manuring is desirable. After 
further ploughing make four or more lines and 
put puwdei'ed oil-cake in the lines at 1 maund px'r 
bigha and half-a-maiind of bone dust. 



Dacca Egyptian grown by the Dhakeswari Cotton 
Mills, Narayanganj, Dacca 

?m: Jgjn ftsfr “4^ msii" 
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Sowtng. — ^With the appearance of rainy 
season sow at intervals of 18" inches in the lines 
2 or 3 seeds in a place. The seeds must be 1" 
inch below soil. The distance between lines is to 
be ascertained from local experience and of the 
variety to be planted. The height of the plants 
varies from 3' to 8' ft. according to the nature 
and fertility of the soil. Thus the distance 
between lines depends on those two factors. Ex- 
cessive rains after sowing prevents germination. 
After 10 days of the first sowing, sow again in 
places where plants have not come out. Repeat 
the same every 10 days for a monflh. Filling by 
transplanting should be avoided. 




Dacca Egyptian grown in the fields 


Treatment of Seeds,— li is advisable to treat 
the seeds Before sowing by 

(а) dipping them in i p.c. copper sulphate 
solution for 6 minutes and then drying them in 
the sun. 

(б) dipping in sulphuric acid for a^ few 
seconds till the fuzz is removed. 

(c) dipping them in 1 to 2 p.c. formalin 


Top : Comilla Cotton. Indegeneous variety in 
Bengal. Staple length to i" 

Bottom : Dacca American and Dacca Egyptian 
as grown in Bengal 

solution for 10 to 30 minutes. The latter two 
should be done under expert supervision. 

Cme of the Plants . — The land must hi) kept 
loose and, free from weeds throughout tttie period 
of the growth of the plants. For a month or two 
after sowing, when there are sunny days at fro- 
(pient intervals, Peterson’s hand-hoe (worth Rs. 
10/-), Planet Junior hoc (Rs. 25/- each) or 
similar instruments are veiy useful and economi- 
cal. If such implement is worked by two men, 
one pulling from the front and the other pushing 
from bo'hind, these two can in 8 hours work 5 
bighas i.e., hoeing pe;r biglm cost 0-6-0 in place 
of Re. 1/8/- by hand. If weather condition per- 
mits, by the frequent working of this hoe, the soil 
can be kept loose and free from weeds for about 
2 months. Later during the rains when work can- 
not be done for a fortnight or more, for constant 
rains, the soil becomes stiff. In that case hoes 
and cultivators as can be drawn by one bullock 
are to be used twice or thrice ever^’’ month. 
Never work the soil when it is wet. Begin first 
ridging by such ploughs as are hand or one- 
bullock-driycn, or by hand w%en the plants arc 
6" inches high, and complete^ the final ridging of 
the lines of plants before regular monsoon sets in. 
In places where there are two or three plants to- 
gether ke(‘p one healthy plant in a place and 
remove others. After final ridging the spaces 
between lines of cotton plants may be utilised 
by growing an early variety of ground-nut 
which takes only 80 days, from sowing to har- 
vesting. The seed is available in Namur farm, 
C. P. Ground-nuts often invite irats which injure 
cotton bolls. The spaces may also be utilised 
by growing Palvai, Raddish, Winter vegetables 
or some Rabi-crops. Plough and ladder several 
times with one-bullock-driven implements after 
harvesting ground-nuts. The soil must be kept 
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Dacca Egyptian Cotton. Staple length 1}" to 1-9/16". Each plant 
has more than 150 bolls yielding an average of 14 lb. of seed-cotton. 
Writer of the art icle standing by the cotton-plants to indicate the 
height of the plants 


loose after autumn by working 
with one-bullock-driven har- 
rows, which conserves moisture 
in the soil in dry Weather and 
l)rolongs the period of harvest- 
ing of cotton and thus increasing 
the yield. Cultivation must 
cease when the bolls have fully 
grown as the plants at this 
stage have fully covered the 
ground. 

Insect Pddts and Diseascc), 

— ^Attacks must be remedied 
early when first noticed. Late 
action towards its precaution, 
when the pests grow uncontroll- 
able, is dangerous. Stemborers. 
bugs, leaf rollers, red bugs, boll 
weevils have been by timely 
action effectively controlled. 

StembortTs may be traced inside 
the steins and branches. Hand- 
picking the pests and killing 
th(!m by throwing into kerosene 
mixed water placed in empty 
cigarette tins etc., appears to be 
the best method. 

Picking. --This, should be 
done when the bolls are fully 
opened and the cotton protrudes 
freely. Never pull cotton from 
partially opened green bolls. 

Cotton collected in the first 
pieriod are better than the suc- 
ceeding ones. It must be kept scrupulously 
clean and free from soil particles and leaves, 
as these foreign bodies must be removed before 
spinning; soiling 'lowers the price, 


;!iielectio7i of Seeds for Mvitiplication . — 
Healthy plants bearing best and profuse cotton 
should be selected for the purpose and the best 
cotton collected from them. For purposes of 



Dhakeswari Cotton Mills. No. 2 on the western bank of the river Shitalkkha. It 
has 20,000 wrodles and fiOO looms. No. 1 on the eastern bank oppojote JNp. i nas 

30/)00 spindles and 800 looms 
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Intorcultiive imploinont« used in eollon cu^tivaUon by the Dh{ike>wtin CoLloir Mills . (Fig. 1) Hand 
hoes niid cultivator. (Fig. 2) On<*-hullock-<lriven harrow, 30" wid (Fig. 3) One-l)ullock”driven light 

plough 


early cro|>s, seli-cl cotton from early bearing 
plants. 

Rc^Uition. — Thoup:h col ton is not an exhaus- 
tive plant it should not be grown in the same 
soil for more than two years. The seeds in the 
second year should be sown in the furrows of 
the previous crop wliicli will gradually be turir d 
into ridges in the following year. 

Uses of Cotton.— Besides the lint the seeds 
are good cattle food. 2 to 4 lbs of seeds crushed 
and boiled and given twice a day to one cattle 
keeps it strong and healthy. The food is to 
be given 5 to 6 hours after boiling when cold. 

Cost of Cultivation . — This should not exceed 
Hs. 30/- per bigha or Rs. 90/- ])er acre. There 
are difficulties in the cultivation of crops that are 
new in a pla(;e. The introduction of one-bullock- 
driven ploughs, hoes, and harrows for inter- 
culture (luring the iXTiod of the growth of the 
plants will economist* and increase efficiency in 
production and also increase the yield. The cost 
of picking in Bengal is much greater than that 
in some other cotton growing coutries. One man 


in America will pick 50 to 100 lbs of coiton in a 
(.lay of 8 hours whereas ihe average picked here 
by ont* person is only 10 lbs. This is natural 
when introducting a new crop. When the work- 
ers gain in experience tlie cost of collection is 
bound to fall. In the absence of modern gins 
among the present growers, ginning is difficult 
and costly. The Agricultural Department will 
lielp the growers m\ich by devising (‘‘hea}) cotom 
gins more effective than the kerkis in use. 

Yield and Income. — 4^ to 6 inds of seed 
cotton may bo had from a bigha of land by good 
cultivation. The proportion of lint to seed is 
l/3rd and 2/3rd. The Dhakesw^ari and other 
cotton mills in Bengal guarantee a rniniinum of 
Rs. 30/- per maund for lint produced from 
approved seeds. There is thus a profit of Rs. 
10/- to 20/- per bigha. 

Do^s AND Don'ts of Cotton Cultivation 

(1) Cotton cannot stand water-logging. 

(2) Avoid growing cotton as a pure crop; grow it 
along with suitable mixtures of groundnuts, cowpeas 
and other crops mentioned before. 
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(3) Always use interculture implements in Cotton 
cultivation, as hoes, cultivators, etc., twice eveiy month 
till bolls appear. 

(4) Never neglect pests and destroy them when* 

ever found. a 

(5) Pick cotton clean. 

(6) Treat seeds before sowing. For advice refer to 
the Second Economic Botanist, Bengal. 

(7) Cultivation should be neat and clean. 

(8) Uproot or remove the affected portions of 
diseased plante. Remove emaciated and dying plants 
and always burn tlu-m. 

(9) Phosphate mamir(?s are iudispensabh' for the in- 
crease of yields. 

Statement of Income and Expenses of Cotton- 

C'ULTIVATION IN A BlOHA OF LaND (]/3rd 
Acre) in Benc.al 

The account shown here is based on experiments 
madfi by the Dhakeswai'i Cotton Mills in different 
places in Bengal. 

Incumk 

Lint 14 ij)d. mI Rs. 30 a md. . . Hs. 45-0-0 

One III d. =82 lbs. 

8ec«ls 3 mds. at He. 1-8 a md. . 4-8-0 

In a bigha of land (120 ft. by 120 ft.) 

2,(K)0 plants may be obtained. 

Lines 6 ft. apart and plants to plants 
3 ft. in tlie lines, i.e., 40 by 50=2,000 
plants. 

Ea(‘b plant will bear 2 ciiliat.aks (J-lb. 
of Ka])as sets! cotton) thus 250 seers 
or about 0 mds. of kapas or 2 mds. of 
lint may bo obi aim'd. Wliere .sj)acing 
is inoH' wide due to j)la.nts growing 
healthy and long, yielding of kapas will 
increase proi)ortiona tely . 

Total Rs. 49-8-0 


Expenbeb 


2 mds. of lime 

Ra. 

When nc(*essar>^ to be applied with 
fimt ploughing. 

M-O 

Ploughing and Laddering 

from January or earlier after a shower 

or after Rabi crops have been tiarvested. 

Green manuring 

Cost of manuring (in case of exhausted 

„ 0.84) 

soil) 

.. 6.84) 


Cow dung and aBhe»— 20 mds. Rs. 2-0 
Oil cake 1 md. 2-0 

Bone dust i „ „ 2-8 


Bb. 6-8 


Ca)sl of set'ds and their treatment, before 

sowing — 3 Itw. • • „ 0-8-0 

Cost of sowing (4 labourers) . . 1-0-0 

( •o.st of hoeing with Peterson’s c r Planet 

Junior hoes and hand Wf^(*ding . . ,, l-8-U 

Cost of ridging and tliinning of plants . . „ 1-8-0 

Shallow interculture once every 10 days 

until bolls begin to open with one- 

l>ullock-driven ploughs, harrows . . „ 2-0-0 

Iv(*rosrne and labour to kill pests, 

3 rounds .. .. 1-4-0 

Picking, jinning, i)acking and d(‘spatch- 
ing . . ., lO-O-O 

Rent of land •• 1“^^ 

Other expenses •• v 


I Rs. 30-4-0 


In cas(? of Dacca Egyptian variety the value is not 
les.s than Rs. 40 per mdi. C-osI of production and yield 
are the same. Furflit'r income may be had from ground- 
nut and other crops giown in .simcc’S between lines of 
cotton plants. 




Jain pilgrims climbing up the rocky hill to the temple of Goniatesvara for the Mahaiiiiustakabhisheka 
ceremony. During the ceremony held last year, more than 500,000 pilgrims assembled at Sravanal;elgola 


SRAVANABELGOLA 

A South Indian Town of Archaeological and 
Religious Importance 

By N. N. 


A MOST important town of South India, from the 
archaeological as well as the religious point of 
view, is Sravanabelgola, in the Hassan district 
of the ^Mysore State. It is important as a Jain 
pilgrim centre of great sanctity and more im- 
portant still, archaeologically, because it contains 
that wonder-sculpture of India, the statue of 
Gomatesvara and a number of Jain temples. 

Sravanabelgola is but a little town, built in 
a valley between two tiny hills, the Vintlhyagiri 
and Chandragiri. The sculptural and arcliitcc- 
tural remains of tlic place are scattered over 
these hills and the valley between them. 

On the Vindhyagiri hill is the celebrated 
Gomatesvara statue and a couple of betstis or 
Jain temples. On tOie other hill are a dozen 
temples, many of them fine examples of South 
Indian architectxu«. In the valley is the beauti- 
, ful Kali/ani or sacred {wnd and the sleeping 
little town with another generous sprinkling of 
temples, monasteries and mhntaps. 

The Statue of Gomatesvara 
The first object that deserves one’s atten- 
tion in Sravanabelgola is Gomatesvara, of course. 
It was in 1028 A.D. nearly a thousand years 


ago, that this fifty-seven feet high colossus was 
carved and set up by an unknown sculptor under 
the commands of Chamunda Raya. Chamunda 
Raya was a minister to Rajamalla, a king of the 
Ganga dynasty, who ruled parts of the Mysore 
State at that time. 

Gomatesvara is on the top of t)he Vindhyagiri 
hill. Tlic hill itself is almost one single rock 
and the .statue is carved out of a boulder on the 
topmost point. A high wall surrounds it, but 
even that is not en.ough to cover up the giant 
and Gomatesvara is visible all around the hill 
for many iniles of country. 

Carved in light-grey fcranitc, this colossal 
image is perfectly proportionate except for a 
slight dwarfing of the legs. Standing nude, as 
befitting a Digambara saint, Gomatesvara, 
though gigantic, is not lacking either in beauty 
or in shapeliness. Its face is serene and the shir 
smile that a saint has for the affairs of “thjffi 
illusory world of ours and the the childishness 
of our actions ” is carved out perfectly well. 

Though ten centuries old, the image is as 
fresh and as well polished as it was when that 
devout Jain sculptor’s hands passed over it 
when he gave it its finishing touches. Neither 
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Image of Jain Tirthankars in the monastery at Sravanabolgola 



Jain worsihippexs worshipping in the temple during the Mahamastakabhishe^ ceremony. There will be 
hundreds of such groups in the temple on that day 
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rain, nor wind, nor sun has in any way affected 
this silent sentinel of Sravanabelgola." 



The Myth of the Colossus 

In common with ev(?ry other God of India, 
Gomatesvara has a myth attached to him. 

Gomatosvara was the son of Purudeva of 
Paudanapura. He was engaged in a bitter war 
against his step-brother, Bharala. Success after 
success followed Gomaiesvara and in the end, 
Bharata was crushed. But the victorious 
prince, instead of octmpying the throne he had 
so ably won, renounced it in favour of his van- 
quished step-brother and became a sannyaain. 
The grateful Bharata, in order to perpetuate the 
memorj’* of so generous a man, set up his image 
in the forests of his kingdom. The image, “ the 
most beautiful thing in all the seven worlds, a 
thing coveted even by gods was made out oi 
solid gold and was 2000 f^t high. 

Many years tolled on and this wondrous 
statue was lost in the forests of Paudanapura. 

One day, Kalala Devi, mother of Chamunda 
Raya, read from the sacred books the story of 
this golden Gomatesvara and vowed on the spot 
that not a drop of food or water would pass 


into her body until she had seen it. Chamunda 
Raya, a dutiful son as ho was, prepared imme- 
diately for an expedition and accompanied by 
his fasting mother, went on searching the elusive 
golden Gomatesvara. * 

For many days they wandered and in man\ 
places did they search, but no Gomatesvara was 
visible. At last despcTate with disappointment, 
Chamunda Raya slept in the village of 
Sravanabelgola. During that sleep, he dreamt 
a divarn wherein his gods came and told tiiin 
that the golden Gomatosvara would not be 
visible for any mortal and asked him to leave 
off his quest. But they also advised this to him 
to “ shoot an arrow into the topmost boulder 
of Vindhyagiri from the top of Chandragiri ” 
and to watch the results. 

Chamunda Raya did as he was told. 
“ As soon as tl)e arrow struck the bouldei*, the 
head of Gomata revealed itself. When the offi- 
ciating priest placed a diamond chisel on the 
boulder and struck it with a jewelled hammer, 
the layers of the stone fell off and the full image 
hr came' visible.” 



The Bhandari baati or Treasurer’s Temple, in 
the town of Sravanabelgola 


Gomatesvara is full fifty-seven feet tall, 
taller perhaps than any statue of its kind in 






graceful statue . of Gomatesvara. It is canned in light-grey The bamboo scaffolding is to enable the priests and pilgrims to pour 

granite and appears quite fresh and well-polished over the statue the Abhisheka on the occasion of Mahamastakabhisneka 


ssavamabeloola 





Cliundragiri, oiii' of the two hills of Sravanabelgola. It contains a large number of Jain temples 


tilt world. Here are a few of its interesting 


ineasiireinents : 

Height .. 67 feet. 

Tldight of lioad from bottom of ear to crown . . 7 feet. 

Length of each foot .. 9 

Length of a great toe ^ ..23 feet. 

Breadth at the wai.st ’ . . 10 feet. 

Breadth across the shoiildcr . • 26 feet. 

Length of middle huger .. ft'et. 


Workman’s Tribute 

An eloquent tribute to Goinatesvara is paid 
by Workman, the famous traveller, in his book 
Through Toum and Jungle, He says, in course 
of a description : 

“The figure is standing with shoulders squared and 
arms hanging straight. Its upper half projects above 
tie surrounding ramparts. It is carved in a fine-grained, 
light-grey gi’anitc, has not been injured by weather or 
violence, and looks as bright and clean as if just fresh 
from the chisel of the artist. 

“ The face is its strong point. Considering the me 
of the head, which from crown to the bottom of 
ear measures six feet six inches, the artist Wiis skilful 
indeed to draw from t,he blank rock the wondrous 
contemplative expression touched with a faint smile, 
with which Gomata gazes out on the struggling woi^ 
Gomatesvara has watched over India for nearly 1,000 
Years, whilst the statues of Ramsesos have gazed upon 
the Nile for more than 4,000. The monolithic Indian 
saint is thousands of years younger than the prostrate 
Ramseses or the Guardians of Abu Simbal, but he is 
more impressive, both on account of his commanding 
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))Osition on the hill overlooking the wide stretch of 
plain and of his size.” 

A rare and picturesque festival, called as 
Maftiamastakabhisheka ” (the Great Head- 
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A pair of feet sculptured on a rock. It indicates 
the spot where a Jain observed the Sallekhaoa 
vow 


Annoiriting ceremony) is often celebrated arenmd 
the image of Gomatesvara. This festival, which 
occurs but once in fifteen years and requires a 
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certain very rare conjunction of the planets for 
its celebration, requires mentioning here as it is 
intimately connected wii'h the religious side of 
the statue of Gomatesvara. One such festival 
was celebrated an year ago and attracted nearly 
500,000 Jain piligrinns from every part of India. 

In the Mahamastakabhisbeka ceremony, the 
colossal Gomatesvara is given a ceremonial oath. 
To enable the vast assemblage of Jain priests 
to pour over the ^ant-god the various substances 
of which the ccftisecrating bath is made of, a 
huge bamboo scaffolding, beginning from the 
^otmd and rising well above the head of the 
statiie, will be built. The priests gather over 
£f»e platform that has been constructed on the 
tf»p of Wjc scaffolding and perform the necessary 
rifttals from that place. 

Long before the auspicious moment of the 
bath arrives, the eager piligrims climb up the 
Viftdhyagiri hill and gather in and outside the 
temple. 

The court-yard before the statue of 
Gomatesvara will be strewn with fresh paddy. 
On this are placed a thousand l)eautifully 




A Jain monk from Sravanabelgola 

(soloilfrd earthen pdts, all filled with sacred 
water. At tlie mouth of each af these tiliousand 
pots will be sticking out a consecrated cocoanut 
and a bunch of the auspicious mango leaves. 

The Abhibhska 

the approach of the time for the 



The gigantic back of the monolith. The man 
standing gives an idea of the immoiise proportiims. 
The breadth acrotis the shou.ders is as much as 
26 feet. The Jiead itstdf is 6 f(.*ot in height 

Abhisheka, tlie hundred and odd priests \liai havf 
come for the ceremony mount up t'he scaffolding 
and take up their positions. The master of 
ceremonies then gives the signal for tlie beginn- 
ing of the rituals by the chanting of a Jain hyimi. 
A thousand Jain priests and pandits simul- 
taneously recite verses in priase of Clomatesvara., 
numerous musical iiisti urnents, of every s'liape 
and variety are played upon by the temple 
musicians; lady-piligrims gather in from of the 
statue and sing religious songs; and the assejii- 
bled crowd shouts in one unified voice, “ Jai, jai, 
Gomatesvara Maharaj ! ” 

While these are going on, the priests on the 
scaffolding pour on the colossal Gomatesvara t'he 
sixteen substances that make up the Abhisheka. 
Tlic substances are water, cocoanut meal, plan- 
tains, jaggery, ghee, sugar, almonds, dates, poppy 
seeds, milk, curds, sandal, gold flowers, silver 
flowers, silver coins and nine varieiies of 
precious stones. 

After the ceremony is over the individual 
pilgrims climb the scaffolding and pour over thf 
sUtUe potfuls of milk, ^hee and curds. Th' 
whole festival lasts for three more days, im^ 
everyone of the 500,000 Jain piligrims has wr 
shipped and annointed the image of Gomatesv 
Of Sravanabelgola's innumerable tern 
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Ghandragiri, Ijhe smaller of the two hills, con- 
tains twelve, all built in a broad courtyard 
enclosed by a hi^ wall. 

The Pah§vanath Temple 

The most important temple on Chandragiri 
is the Parsvanatha basti. It was built at about 
1000 A.D. and is very elegantly decorated. The 
image inside, made oat of black stone and more 
than fifteen feet high, is that of ‘ Parsvanatha, 
the 23rd Tirthaiikar of the Jains. This temple 
has a finely chiselled pillar in front of it. This 
mamstamva has four lovely figures representing 
Jain deities at the top, while four more, decorate 
the base. 

From Parsvanatha hasli, the Kattale (or 
Dark) hasii is only a few yards away. This is 
the biggest temple on t-he hill. The complete 
darkness of its interior gave it its name, the 
Dark Temple. This was built by Ganga Raja, 
the distinguished general of the great HoysaH 
king, Vishnuvardhana. 



A devout Jain pilgrim gazes with rapt admiration 
at the ceremony of Mahamastakabbisheka 


, Near this huge dark temple, almost attached 
\ to it, is a liny shrine called the Chandragupta 
1 basti. Though tiny, this temple has quite a his- 
tory behind it, a history that takes one back to 
*'the day of Chandragupta Maurya, the emperor 
^if India who lived and reigned during the third 
moentury B.C. 



His pot of milk for Qomatesvaia 

Though many sdrolars dispute it, Jains 
contend that this temple was caused to be built 
by Chandragupta Maurya. It houses an image 
of Parsvanatha Tirtliankar. The temple has a 
finely carved doorway. Two stone screens stand 
(in either side of it and in eacfti one, in 45 tmy 
but elegant panels, are carved scenes from the 
life of this emperor from his birth onwards to 
his last day, when, renouncing his magiifioent 
empire, he became a simple Jain ascetic and 
attained salvation on the Chandragiri hill. 

The story of Chandragupta’s residence and 
death at Sravunabelgola, according to Jain b()oks, 
is this : 

“Chandragupta Maurya, (be Emperor of India, 
drcunit one niglit a series of sixteen dreams. He vas 
greatly disturbed by them and went to the sage Badra- 
bahu who was at that time in his capital and asked mm 
to interpret them. All the dreams were explained, but 
in the sixteenth dream, where the emperor flaw a tw«ye- 
hooded cobra, the sage foresaw calamity-4or, ^coming 
to his interpretations, tjue lai^t dn^api indic^tw a te^- 
ble famine that would rage in the empire for twelve 

True to Badrabahu’s words, the famine l»oke out 
the veiy next year. Thousands were dead in the 
streets and thousands more were dying every day. 
Chandragupta’s ministers went to their temples, pro- 
pitiated their gods and killed huRdreds of anunate to 
appease them. But all was in . ... . , 

*‘The horrid corpses of the hundreds of mutilated 
animals, the dead bodies of his famine-strioken flubje^ 
^ the dying of the wryiyofra the 
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The shrine at the Jain inonastcMy, SntvanabeJgola 


heart of Chandragupta. He immediately called forth 
his ministers and abdicating in favour of his son, Simha- 
sena, became a disciple of Hndrabahu. Badrabahu, 
accompaiiied by Chandragupta and fallowed by twelve 
thousand other disciples, travelled south in search of 
more prosperous lands. Sravanabelgola, * green as an 
emerald., beautiful as the Milky Ocean and as invigorat- 
ing as a drink of nectar' attracted him at first sight. 
When Badrabahu approached the twin hirs of Chandra- 
giri and Vindhyagiri his divine vision revealed to him 
that his end was near. So, kee?ping only his royal 
disciple to attend him, he directed the rest of his com- 
pany ^ still southwarcLs into the Chola countiy and 
choosing a small cave on the hill, ‘left his earthly 
remains * by Sallekhana or the vow of fasting. Chandra- 
gupta remained near the cave for twelve more years 
until he too left the world by the same vow of fasting.” 

The Chamunda Raya temple, built by 
Chamunda Raya (who was responsible for the 
colossal image of Goinatesvara too) is a hand- 
some structure, with a good tower. It was built 
about a thousand, years ago. 

Temples of Ff:minine Interest 

Tlie next temple of importance and (also of 
great feminine interest) is the Eradukattc basil 
Built in 1118 for Lakshmi Devi, the much loved 
wife of Ganga Raja, this temple is full of praise 
for her virtue. One of the inscriptions in it 
records that she was the “consort of Ganga Raja; 
a royal swan to the lake of his mind, praised 


by the blessed, a treasure of her lineage, an 
equal of the goddesses Lakshmi and Rukmini.'' 

In the same basti is another inscription, also, 
in praise of an woman. It says 

“The Lady Demati, the ddftr wife of the merchant 
Chamunda; possessed of remarkable and stately loveli- 
ness, who, on account of her merit and her beauty was 
looked upon as a celestial woman descended from 
heaven ... a liberal bestower of gifts of food, learn- 
ing, shelter and medicine on the four castes; always 
giving refuge to the frightened.” 

The last temple of any importance on I’he 
Chandragiri hill is the Savatigandhavarana 
basu, built by Queen Santala Devi, wife of 
King Vishnuvardhana. Of Santala Devi's virtue 
and loveliness, an inscription set up by her 
royal husband says : 

“O, Santala Devi, which poet on earth is able to 
describe adequately the wealth of your beauty .... 
the renowned Santala -Devi who shines as a royal lioness 
at the side of King Vishnu vardhana. . . 

\-nother records : 

“Dear to Iho heart and eyj?s of the famous King 
Vishmivardhana, Santala Devi with locks black as mov- 
ing bees lind face resembling the moon was in every 
way e<5ual to Rati. . . . Who can doscrib(^ the growtii 
of the fortune of Santala Devi, whose greatness >va.« 



The lovely pillar in front of the 
Parsvanatha temple 

superior to goddess Lakshmi ? How can the panegyrist 
adequately describe her? Inconceivable the greatness 
of the liberality of Santala Devi; inconceivable the 
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virtues of Santala Devi; inconceivable the pure con- 
duct of San tala Devi.” 

Before we pass from Chandragiri to tlie 
other places of interest in Sravanabclgola, one 
strange custom, -the Jain rite of Sallekhana, 
ieserves nieniioning. Practical evidences of this 
rite ■ stand in the shape of numerous pairs of 
feet, carved on the bare rocks of the hill. 

The rite of Sallekliana, which seems to 
have been a very common practice with the 
Jains of old India, consisted in gradually giving 
up food until the performer died out of slarva* 
tion. Not only men, aged and weary of life, 
did sit on those rocks and meditate away their 
lives, but women, girls and boys— -kings 
and (lueeris-— warriors and peasants— all “ quitted 
their mortal fetters by the vow of Sallekhana 
and obtained eternal bliss.” 


tions and pairs of feet testifying that this or 
that man, this lady or that maiden, performed 
on a certain spot Sallekhana “ until they existed 
in this sinful world no more.” 

As related already in t*his article, it was on 
this hill that Badrabahu ;nid after \welve years, 
his imperial disciple Chandragupta were 
‘ liberated.' In another spot on the hill, an ins- 
(liplion of bOO A.D. tells to the world in a 
simple manner that moic than 700 Jain sages 
'' left the world by tlie vow of Sallekhana,” 

Not only men, but women also observed 
this vow. One inseriptioii says that Lakkavve* 
in 1121 became a mnnyasini and ended her life 
by the vow. Another says that a royal lady, 
Demati, obseived the rile of fasting and 
“ entered the high heaven as if her own home.” 
Still one more inscripthm, tells us, in pathetic 



The SMcrod pond, Snn anabelgola. It. is constructed in ;i iJerfect sfiuarc.' 


The Jain work, Rcdtna Karandakaj con- 
tains instructions for tlie pradtice of Sallekhana. 
It makes interesting reading. 

“ Having purified his mind by the renunciation of 
friendship, hatred, ties and acquisitions: having forgiven 
his relations and dependants and with kind words 
sought forgiveness from them; viewing with a strong 
mind but with aloofness all that he does, causes to be 
djne or desires—vso shall a man enter the performance 
of this great vow, not to bo completed save by his 
death. He should take only rice and milk; then gra- 
dually reduce himself to a handful of water and then 
abandoning even this, with his mind intent on reverence, 
should by every effort quit his body.” 

Instances of Sallekhana 
Chandragiri contains hundreds of inscrip- 


words, that Santala Devi (about whom, such 
beautiful words have been written in the 
inscription of the Savatigandhavarana temple) 
hearing the divine call ” went and sat 
on a rock on the Chandragiri and after 
thirty days without food left this abode 
of dust.” 

The temples of Sravanabelgola's' other hill/ 
the Vindhyagiri, number four. Of them, only 
two, the Siddhara and the Triku^ are of im- 
portance. 

The Siddhara bdsti is famous for its two 
inscribed pillars. Each pillar, about six feet 
in height, is of nice workmanship and is fully 
covered with minute writing and are complete 
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books ill stone. One of them records the life of 
Panditarya and the other that of Srutarnuni, 
both two j 2 ;reat Jain teachers. 

The Trikiita basti, instead of ‘having the 
usual one cell of a has three cells. The 

central cell enshrines a figure of Adinatha 
'firiJiankar while the J^lirinos to the left and the 
right ooutain images of Neminatha and 
Santliinatha. 

fn the town of Sravanabelgola is the huge 
Pihandari ba^ci or the Treasurer’s Temple, so 
(\M.lle<I because it was built by Hiilla, the 
treasurer to Narasimha II , a Hoysala king. 
Instead of housing any one of the Tirthankars, 
it 'houses all the twenty-four of them. There is 
not much of sculptural beauty in this except 
massiveness. 

The Akkanna hct/iti, built by a lady named 
Acliiyakka, is a beautiful temple, in the fine 
Hoysala style of architecture. It has an excel- 
lent tower, complete with arnanienial works and 
a ceiling two feet deep carved out in perfect 
detail. Four lovely pillars support the tower, 
Whih' a perfect sptjcimen of sculpture on an 



When two .hiin monks it is of the glories 

of Gomalasvara tliey speak 


ornamental sionc slab describes in detail the 
building of the temple and the gifts llmt wert; 
donated for its maintenenco. 


‘ARSENAL OF LIBERTY’ IS ON TRIAL 
“People of Aryavarla — Not Aryans” — said British-born Judge 
Story of the Fight That Was Won and Lost 

By CHAMAN LAL 
Aiithor, *'Hmdu Arnarira 


America, the arsenal of freedom and liberty, is 
on trial. A young Punjabi friend of mine 
]’)octor Samras, who is a Ph.D, of the Berkley 
University in California, has claimed the right 
of American citizenship. It seems strange that 
so far our countrymen should have been denied 
that right in the United States, w'hich enshrines 
the largest and most imposing statue of the 
goddess of liberty outside the gateway to 
America (New York Harbour). I hav(^ personal- 
ly seen many a shrine of the goddess in 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and many other 
American ciiies. Yet the American Government 
■ has persistently denied us the right to be citi- 
zens of the Unit(jd States — that melting pot of 
all European, African and Asiatic races. 

^'Why do you complain of America -s atti- 
tude in the nuittca*, when you are treated like a 
Pariah in Canada, Australia and other dominions 
and are not allowed to enter most of the hotels 
and clubs in London itself ? ” was the pointed 


reply given to me by a leading editor in 
Washington, when I discussed the subject with 
liim during my third visit to the U.S.A. 

If I remember aright, he was the Chief 
Editor of the Washington Postj a liberal daily. 
I replied to him that it was all true about 
Britain treating us as outcasts, but Britain 
never believed that the Englishman and the 
Indian were born equal, while the American 
Declaration of 'Independence clearly lays down, 
“All men are equal.” I told the editor that the 
American Government had swallowed that 
declaration by refusing Indians the right of 
citizenship and that too under a most ridiculous 
finding of a Supreme Court judge who held that 
Indians were not Aryans. He retorted, “But 
you forget that the judge was also a British-born 
and so it is the British who deprive you of equal 
rights.” 

“ But the British doTi*t rule America ”, was 
my prompt reply. The discussion went on until 
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he finally concluded, ‘‘Get rid of tihe stigma of 
British subjection and America will welcome you 
as equals.” 

'l*iiis undoubtedly presents the crux of the 
struggle which our brave compatriots in the 
IJ.S.A. have waged since the early twentieth 
century. They had actually won the right of 
citizenship during the last war by I'lieir heroic 
services, hut a Jiritish-born judge of the U.S. 
Supreme C'oun ruled that Indians (whose very 
country is called Aryavarta^j Land of the 
Aryans), were Jiot Aiyans and therefore not 
(‘jiiiUed to the l ights of ciiizenship in the so-call- 
ed l^and of Liberty. The details of that struggle 
will be read with inierost. I am very thanklul 
to Lila Chandra (a talented daughter of the late 
bandit Ram (diandia of Peshawar, wiio was 
slu t in San Lrancisco for his patriotic activities) 
t<;i- pnx'iving the whole history of the subject. 

Tlie reader can see liow our countiymeii 
sh*uggled for iheir right and how they actually 
n It without any aid from the rnother-countiy, 
whose li adiTs never tliink of the several thousand 
Indians sc.'tiied down in America, exfcept when 
s:>me subscriptions are needed. 

l)KTAiLi:i) History 

The following is the detailed history of the 
rliVils made by the Hirulus twenty-five years 
ago to win tlie rigid of citizenship in America : 

I. Appeal to IJ. S. yECimTARY 

'l lie following is a coiiy of a tiiegram sent 
to the C. S. Secretary of iState by the Indians 
in California ; 

“ Tlie Hindu residents of California hope 
iliiu some way may lie found to prevent passage 
of pending legislation to exclude Hindus from 
envry into this .country. The legislative enact- 
ment contemplatid is unnecessary and miwonhy 
of the traditions of this great republic, Hindu 
immigration has ceUvsed to be a pioblem since 
1910, without any prospeci of ivvivul in future. 

“ The few Hindus that fiow^ come are only 
in search of better conditions and to learn the 
w’tiys of \V\‘sb rn civilization. To exclude them 
wumld be unjust . People of India entertain 
feelings of w-arraest friendship for this country. 

“ For tlie sake of cultural, commercial and 
trading ties which link them to the people of 
tile United States we request that steps be taken 
to prevent tlie exclusion of Hindus by legisla- 
tion.” — Neir V'ork Sun, May 1, 1916. 

II. The Protest 

The following is the full text of the protest 
against Exclusion Law sent to the U.S. Govern- 
ment by the Hindus in California : 


“ The Hindus of California beg to record 
their protest against the proposed legislation to 
exclude Hindus from this countiy. Compaj*a- 
lively few' Hindus are able to come here, 'lh ae 
w'iil be some students, a few political refugees 
w'ho w'ill Seek asylum in this countiy, and some 
laborers. 

“ Those who have already come hei:e have 
proven themselves peaceful, industrious and 
law-abiding. They came to escape the unspeak- 
ab](i poverty under Britii^h rule and in the hope 
of beitering their condition in this land of 
freedom and opportunity. To exclude them 
would be unjust. A few thousand laborers and 
students are not enougli lo make an immigra- 
tit)ii probkm, and as fur the future, Hindu 
laborers are in such poverty that it is impossibU 
for them to come here in great numbers. The 
average income of a Hindu is St 9-00 a year. 
How can tliey come here ? It is not w'orthy 
of the traditions of tliis great country to exclude 
the few who may be able to gei here.”-- aSuw 
Francisdo Examiner, June 26, 1916. 

III. Haven i?X)r Refugees 

The following telegram in protest was also 
sent to the Secretary of State on August 12, 
1916. 

‘‘ The United States is looked to by the 
oppressed, the poor, the suffering throughout the 
world, as a haven of refugee, the land of free- 
dom and opporl unity. On behalf of our brotliers 
in India, millions of whom are now suffering 
from famine and plague, under a foreign 
government wt^ again beg of you to use your in- 
fluence to pi’event closing the door to Hindu 
immigratiun, as is proposed under the pending 
Burnett Immigration Bill. At the present time 
there is great political prosecution in India, 
hundreds have been executed and thousands 
intenied for activity in behalf of Indian inde- 
l)endence; the voice of Freedom is being silenced. 
Do not close your doors lo any that may be able 
lo escape to this country.” 

IV. Indians Win Citizenship Right 

“ Five thousand Hindus, residing now in 
CJalifornia, and as many more in other Pacific 
Ckiast States, arc eligible to American citizen- 
ship,” according to a ruling made today by 
Superior Judge Franklin J. Cole (if* El Centre/, 
Imperial Country. 

Judge Cole’s decision in effect declares that 
if the Hindu applicant for citizenship can prove 
that he belongs to a certain caste recognized as 
“ white ” he is eligible to become an American. 

This decision W' s in part based upon 
the decision already made in the United States 
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Court of Washington and by Federal Judge 
-M. T. Dooling of ban Francisco. S. F. Call and 
Fast, October 16, 1916. 

BK'rmt Class Eugible 

Judge Dooling and the Wasshington Judge 
both held that a Hindu of the better class, who 
can prove that he is a member of the Aryan 
race, is eligible of American citizenship, and so 
ruled in the particular cases before them. 

We accepi a Hindu application for citizen- 
ship precisely as we would that of any other 
white foreigner,” the naturalization bureau said. 
“ Each application is then submitted to the court, 
and the question of admissibility there 
determined.” 

Ethnologically, all the upper classes of* 
India are Aiyan and therefore eligible to 
American citizensliip. All the Hindus who are 
now here are Aryan. They are white people in 
the same sense as are Creeks, Italians and 
Spaniards, according to Ram Chandra, a promi- 
nent San Francisco Hindu. He also says, “The 
Hiialus of Cashmere and of several other parts 
of India, are as white as the fairest brunette type 
of any Caucasian native.” 

Dm’ing and after the Great War many 
Hindus w ei’e granted the right of citizenship, but 
the British Government did not feel happy about 
it. And ultimately this right of the Hindus was 
taken away by a, British-bom judge of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

V. BKITISH iMPEWAlilSM TO BlAME 

In a letter to the New ■ York Times, 
September 14, 1916, the late Pandit Ram 
Chandra ably proved that it was the impcrialisi 
policy of the British Government to keep Hindus 
out of America. He wroie : 

“ The Hindu believe that agitation for the 
exclusion from the United States and t'he British 
colonies is largely due to the influence of the 
imperial government in England; that it is the 
imperial policy to keep the Hindus at home in 
order to prevent them from acquiring idea.s of 
political liberty. The ireatraent of the Hindus 
in the British colonies differs from the treatment 
accorded to other Orientals. This can only be 
accounted for by the influence of the imperial 
government.. In Canada restricted immigration 
of laborers from China and Japan is allowed. 
The law concerning the Hindus is peculiar, not 
permitting them to enter except when coming 
direct from India. There is no line of steamers 
direct from India. Hence the Law amounts 


to complete exclusion. Sirdar Gurdit Singh, in 
order to test the law, chartered a steamer and 
took some 350 Hindus direct to Canada; they 
w<!re not allowed to land, nor to dispose of their 
cargo, coal, etc., and were for‘ced to turn back. 
This conclusively shows that the intent of tlie 
law w'as complete exclusion. There is no possible 
.social or economic reason to exclude Hindus, 
any more than the Chinese and Japanese. Hence 
we must infer an imperial policy based on ixditi- 
cal reasons.” 

VI. Aryan Origin op Hindus 

The following four authorities (all white) 
will suffice to refute the ignorance of British-born 
judge Sutherland who declared Hin(Ju.s as Non- 
Arj'ans : 

ii) Dr. W. Z. Ripley, the highest American 
authority on Anthropological quc.«ttion8, says in 
bis Race of Europe, that there couhl be tio doubt 
of (he Hindus belonging to the same racial tyi) 
as the Mt'diliirranean European group— Greeks, 
Spanish, etc. 

(ii) From Professor Max Muller’s Lectures 
on the Science of the Language, First Series, pp. 

211-12 : 

•‘Thoro wiis a time when the first ancestors of the 
Indinn.s (Hindus), the Persians, the Greeks, the Romacs, 
tlio Slavs, the Celts, anU the Germans were Jiving 
l.oKoUier within the .same enclosure, nay, under the same 
roof.” 

{Hi) From Prof. Max Miiller’s Survey of 
Languages, p. 29 : 

“There is not an English Jury now-a-days which, 
after examining the hoary documents of laniniage. would 
reject the claim of a common descent and a legitimate 
relation.ship between Hindu, Greek and Teuton.” 

(iv) Prof. Huxley, the famous British 
s(!ientist, writes : 

‘‘ So far as India is concerned, the internal evidence 
of the old literature proves that the Aryan Invaders 
w'prc ‘White Men.’ and that the High Caste Hindus 
are what they are in virtue of Aryan blood which they 
have inherited. I am unable to discover good grounds 
for the severity of criticism, in the name of the Anthro- 
pologists, with which Professor Max Muller’s as«ertion 
that ‘ the same blood runs in the veins of the English 
soldiers as in the veins of the dark Bengalees,’ and that 
there is a legitimate relationship between Hindu, Greek 
and Teuton, has been visited. So far as I know any- 
thing of Anthropology, I should say that those state- 
ments may be correct literally, and probably arc so 
substantially. I do not know of any good reason for 
the physical dilfcrcnce between a high caste Hindu and 
n Dravidian, except the Aryan blood in the veins of the 
former; and the strength of the infusion is probably 
quite as great in some Hindus as in some English 
soldiers.” — Man’s Place in Nature, pp. 281-282. 



“SABAL4” 

(Strong-Souled Woman) 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Why will our Maljcr 

deny us, women, the right 

to fight for our own true place 
under the sun ? 

Why must I wait on the roadside 
in wearied suspense 
for the fateful day 

when my hopes may be fulfilled at last ? 
Why shall I look on 
in empty gaze 

and not discover my own sell 
in my own w'ay ? 

Why sliall I not give rein 
to the unruly steed 
and ride free 

on my adventurous quest ? 

May I not wager my very life 
on an invincible hope 
and win my heart’s desire 

immured in the stronghold . 
of a thousand obstaclek 
I shall not step shyly into my bridal chamber 
to the tunc of jingling anklets. 

May he make me fearless 

in the strength of my love. 

Is the i)r()pitious moment 

when I shall accept the garland 
oftVired by heroic hands, 

lost in the dim haze of twilight ? 
Never shall I allow him to forget 

my stubborn womanliness — 

Translated by Kshitish Roy 
‘‘ Sabala ” in Mahid. 


Never shall I don the garment of feeble sliame 
—soft and mild surrender 

is not worthy of my man. 

Our tryst shall be 

by ihe storm-tossed sea — 
and the roaring billows . 

will proclaim the tr..umph of our union 
to the farthest horizon. 

I shall tear open my veil 

and tell him — ^my beloved, 
he is mine and mine for ever 

and there is none else far me. 

And the great wings of ihc sea-birds 

will sweep with a stormy sound 
as they beat their way across the western wind 
on their starlit course. 

My blood throbs to the tune 

of the Rudira’s lyre, 
and shall I stay content 
silent and shy ? 

Whi U the great moment comes 

may the noblest words of my soul 
flow full and free. 

What in me is ineffable 
May my beloved find in my inner self. 

May it be given me 

to dedicate to my beloved 
whatever is best in me. 

And then, if the auspicious hour expires, 

May that flow of soul calm itself 
in the tranquil sea of wordlessness. 

Tagore’s original Bengali poem entitled 


from Rabindranath 


“WOMAN raou ART BLESSED 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


My salutations to you, Women, 

Through the gaps in your household work 
You make time to attend 
to the cry for help 
from those that are helpless. 

You offer him your healing care 
— ^the gift of your generous heart, 
because you listen to the primeval call 
of the Power that upholds 
and sustains the created world. 

You share in the work of the Maker 


towards the destitute clinging at yotir mercy 
wiih infirm hands. 

He who is disowned by life 

as worthless, useless and abject, 

to your gentle heart you gather him 

and on his fevered brow 

you lay the balm of your soothing touch. 

Your god is the good-for-nothing 

and service is your worship. * * 

In your grace you conceal 

the Power that upholds 

and sustains the created world. 

To the broken, the ugly and the worn-out, 
you dedicate the dower 
of your undying beneficence. 


as His very own comrade. 

You fashion anew the worn-out world, 
restore the sick to soundness ; 
boundless is: your patience 


Tnuudated hyi Kshitish Roy. fsom BabindranathTagore’s original Bengali poem. 
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IRAQ 


By KJIDARNATH CHATTERJI, b.sc. (London) 


The older historians of the ancient civilizations 
recognised several pools of culture from which 
flowed the streams that nourished and vitalized 
all , those growths which led to the advancement 
of mankind. The valley of the Nile was one 
such pool, another was on the shores of Aegean 
Sea and a third was in the area known as Meso- 
potamia to Uie ancient geographers of Greect. 
and Home. To the older school historian and 
arclueologist, almost all the elements that l6d 
to the formation of human achievement in the 
field of progress trace their origins to these pools 
or their neighbouring offshoots. Although later 
research has shown tliat the roots of civilization 
strike much further back in time and far wider 
afield in geographical area, still it can be main- 
tained that the contributions of Greece, Egypt 
and that of the ancient and medieval peoples 
of Mesopotamia form the main bulk of progres.- 
as we know it now. 

The boundaries of the modern kingdom of 
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Iraq approximate in the main to that of the 
ancient land loosely termed as Mesopotamia, 
The area referred to is the great depression 
bounded on the west by the escarpment of the 
Arabian desert, on the east by the mountains of 
Persia, dn the north by the mountains of 
Armenia and Asia Minor and the south by the 
Persian Gulf. The southern part of this area 
contains the alluvial plain of the twin rivers 
Euphrates and Ti^is from which the name of 
the country is derived. This alluvial plain 'ex- 
tends souUiward over an area of about 35 
thousand sq. miles, and is exceedingly fiat and 


on a transverse slope away from the rivers from 
the Persian hills to the Tigris. This flatness 
and the form of the slope combined to allow 
perennial irrigation on a large scale and so made 
it possible for the, ancient civilizations of Sumer 
and Akkad to grow and develop on these plains. 

Modern Iraq was formed out of the Turkish 
vilayets of Mosul, Baghdad and Basra after 
AYorld War No. 1. It includes an area of over 
125,000 sq. miles and has a population of about 

millions of whom about 50 per cent are 
Shiah Mahoinedans, about 40 per cent Sunni 
Mahomedans; Jews, Christians and to a much 
lesser extent other religionists form the balance. 
The boundaries of the State run in the north 
now with that of Turkey, on the west, along an 
ill-defined line, with those of Syria and Trans- 
jordan, on the south and south-west with those 
of Kuweit and Nejd and on the east with that 
of Persia. The desert tribes, with their ancient 
traditions regarding water rights and their raid- 
ing proclivities have made the definition of the 
western and southern boundary lines extremely 
difficult in the past. 

The Iraq Government was made ink) i 
‘‘ limited monarchy on the E^ptian model, at 
the time the British placed King Feisul on thc^ 
throne, with a king, ^ senate of 20 nominated 
members and a lower house with 88 deputies. 
The country was divided into three vilayets 
(provinces) comprising in all 14 liwas 
(divisions). The administrator of each liwa is 
a Mutessarif, assisted in each instance by a 
British oflScial with advisory powers. Prior to 
the formation of this -monarchy, the country was 
mandated to the British although the terms of 
the mandate were never formally laid down. 
Relations between Great Britain and Iraq 
w'ere defined in terms of •a treaty concluded on 
October 10, 1922, to have effect for 20 years. 
This was modified by a protocol on April 30, 
1923 and by a further treaty on March 30, 1926. 
By this latter, the treaty period was extended 
up to December, 1960, instead of October, 1942 
as in the first treaty, unless Iraq was admitted 
previously to the League of Nations. She was 
admitted in fact on October 4, 1932. 


From the dawn of civilization, as we know 
it now, tile uiuiefined country known as Mesp- 
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potamia to ihe western historians has had a very 
chequered and complicated history. Great 
nations liave risen, overrun or suffered eclipse 
within tlie limits of this territory and for mil- 
leniunis together on end Mesopotamia has witj 
nessed the mighty struggles for supremacy 
amongst rival racial groups who wanted to im- 
pose their will, religion and stamp of culture on 
all who lived on the coveted realms stretching 
from the Nilotic Delta in the eastern Mejiiter- 
ranean littoral to the rugged mountainous 
plateux of Persia. By its geographic position 
Mesopotamia lay in the track of all the con- 
querors who moved from w’est to east or vice- 
versa in these lands and by its physical con- 
formity and the enormous wealth begotien 
thereof, it was coveted passionately by all of 
them as a land for colonisation, a store of food 
and all the amenities of civilized life. A land 
of plenty surrounded by arid deserts and scini- 
barren mountains, it naturally witnessed all those 
violent and sustained cataclysms to which histo- 
rians have given the exciting name of.* wars of 
conquests, but which in reality are but th(^ mass 
exhibitions of the most evil passions to •which 
mankind are subject. In spite of these terribh* 
orgies of destruction, which lasted in some cases 
for entire centuries and more, a great deal of 
what is known as culture, in arts, crafts and 
li^aniing, originated in Mesopotamia, and incom- 
plete and imperfect as our knowledge is as yet 
of those regions, each new discovery tends to 
increase our amazement at the fenile creative 
capacity of those industrious people who inhabit- 
ed the lands watered by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, tW'O, three, four and more thousands of 
years ago. 

It is futile to attempt to condense, tlu* his- 
tory of five or six thousand fruitful years and 
the records of a dozen great civilizations within 
the compass of a new^spaper article. Further, 
the writer cannot pretend to have the specialized 
knowledge that would enable him lo give an 
adequate survey, even if the Question of space 
did not arise. Therefore, the reader is requested 
to look-up for himself the authoritative treatises 
which deal with the histories of Sumer and 
Akkad, the empire of Agade founded by Sargon 
of Kish — ^with which began the consecutive his- 
tory of Babylonia and Assyria — i, the histories of 
the Hittite-Mittanies with their Aiy^an deities 
(Indra, Varuna, Mithra, etc.) and Aryan names 
like Dnshratta, and that of the Aramian and 
Assyrian dynasties. Ur, Babylon, Assur, Nine- 
vah and about a dozen lesser principalities fur- 
nish enormous and complicated chronicles cover- 
ing a period of nearly four thousand years of 
struggle, warfare and progress in the face of 


diflSiculties. Contact with the Egyptians, peaceful 
as in trade and violent as in conquest or in the 
defence of subject territories is amply evident 
within the later two milleniuras. 

Annexation by Persia, under Cyrus the 
Achamaenian, gave a long period of comparative 
peace to Mesopotamia, starting from about the 
beginning of the sixth century B.C. to the end 
of the fourth, and then came Alexander of Mace- 
don with his hard-fighting semi-civilized honlcs 
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that destroyed so much that was good and there- 
by probably put back human progress by a 
centuiy or more. And with this iluj last rem- 
nants of the greatness of the ancient Mesopo- 
tamians suffered an almost complete eclipse. 
Alexander’s early death saved the world from 
further destruction but his successors the Selcu- 
cids were little better, and the Mesopotamians 
suffered accordingly. The Parthians of Persia 
followed the Seleucids, and with them came the 
eagles of Rome under Trajan. The SSassanids 
of Persia under Ardashir disputed the possession 
of Mesopotamia first with the Parthian gover- 
nors and then with the Romans. A four ceniury 
long struggle, with long periods of peace inter- 
vening, w^as ended by the Muslim Arab conquest, 
which was practically complete by 640 A.D. 

The Arab conquest brought in the glories of 
the Caliphate. For nearly six centuries a trans- 
formed Mesopotamia again gave forth the bright 
light of civilization. The decadence of the 
Caliphate brought in the Seljuks and the 
Khwarezmitc Caliphs, and this was fpljow^ed by 
the invasion by the barbarian Mongol hordes 
of Hulagu Khan, wdio virtually destroyed Meso- 
potamia. Turkoman followed Tartar and des- 
truction and plunder went on relentlessly. The 
Turks under Selim the Grim and Suleiman the 
Magnificent conquered the country by the 
middle of the 16th century A.D., but Turko- 
Persian rivalry cemtinued for about three cen- 
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turies more before the Turks finally took tlii' 
countries under direct rule in 1831. 

The great European powers had in the 
meantime be^n to cast covetous looks on 
Mesopotamia in general and Iraq in particular, 
international communications and “ wanii 
water ” ports being the chief attractions, 
Turkey made a belated attempt at reorganising 
the administration and improving couiinunica- 
tions. The World War came and Avith it ended 
the overlordship of the Ottoman Turks, and in 
those ruins sprouted the roots and branches of 
Arab nationalism. Great hopes had been held 
out to the Arabs who had revolted against the 
Turks, and promises were scattered broadcast 
without any thought as to AA'hethcr they \s'ere 
all capable of fulfilment and with the end of 
the war came persistent demands from all quar- 
ters of the Arab lands for the redemption of the 
promises. French Imperialism attempted a 
ruthless stamping out of Arab nationalism in 
Syria, and the British were faced with almost 
insoluble dilemmas in Palestine, Nejd and Iraq. 

The terms of the mandate over Iraq given 
to the British and the delay in pronouncing a 
definite policy by the latter resulted in an open 
revolt of the Shiah tribes in June, 1920. After 
a year of troubles and conferences, Amir Feisul 
offered himself as a candidate for the throne and 
was accepted. 

King Feisul had very difficult times at the 
start. Turkish nationalism on the north and 
Ibn Baud’s Akhw'an leaders in the south were 
great sources of unrest and insecurity. Further 
the agitation against the mandate was still 
growing with the widening divergence of views 
between the British and Iraq Governments. 
King Feisul and his ministers wanted a complete 
abrogation of the unpopular “mandatory” 


relationship which the British 
wanted to keep on. The ui-ual 
makesiluft patching . lup policy 
failed to satisfy the demands of 
the nationalists. The British 
general election of 1922, in 
which the fulfilment of pledges 
to Iraq was a “ plank,” focuss- 
ed attention to the State of 
affairs for a time, but in general 
no progress was made. Ministry 
after ministry tumbled down in 
the face of opposition, until a 
new’ (the fourth) treaty was 
signed between Great Britain 
and Jraq as equal and inde- 
pendent States in 1930 which 
took efl'eet from the entry of Iraq in the 
League of Nations on October 30, 1932. 

King Feisul died in 1933 after lAndering 
the most devoted and substantial services to the 
country of his adoption. Ghazi I succeeded liis 
fath( r and from the beginning had to face the 
diseontent of a pow’crful military group who on 
October 30, 1936 siezed the Government and 
established it on a Nationalist basis. After the 
tragic death of Ghazi I the country was being 
gOA'emed under a regent until the latest military 
coup. 




Iraq is nrrt only a valuable source of jretro- 
leuni to the British Empire, but it is also the 
A'cnue through which easy transport of about 
14,0(X),000 tons of this \'ital commodity is ac- 
complished. The Shatt-el-Arab, the channel 
through which pass the 10,000,000 tons of oil 
from Iran, is in Iraq territory and the dredging 
of this is controlled by the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co. by an agreement signed by Yasin Pasha’s 
Cabinet (Iraq) prior to -1925. The oil pipe line 
to the Mediterranean starts in Iraq and runs 
through a considerable distance in Iraq territory. 
Iraq is also probably the cheapest source of 
petroleum to the British. Pipe line transport 
is extremely cheap and the royalties paid are 
vei"y low in comparison to what has to be i)aid 
to Iran. According to the Asia magazine the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. bad to pay £6,000,000, 
in royalties for about 10,000,000 tons of petro-. 
leum from Iran. Latest Iraq figures are not 
available but in 1935r36 about £600.000 was 
received by Iraq in oil royalties. The oil pro- 
duction figure for 1935 is 3,682,000 tons. There- 
fore tlie settleanwit of the present trouble in 
Iraq is of vital interest to the Empire. 
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By DAYAMOY MITRA, m.a. 
Lecturer in Englkh, Lucknow Univeraiiy 


Each nation has its own distinctive way oi 
absorbing and assimilating ideas from outside-- 
a way which 'has been developed from its own 
iniRi* evolution through the ages. Though we 
Indians have already made our voice heard in 
the spheres of Religion, Philosophy and Art, and 
to a certain oxlent in Science, we have not yet 
bc(‘n al)lci to give lo (he West our own judgments 
on her lileraturi', es])ecially English Idterature 
from which at least three generations of Indians 
have derived th(‘ir inspiration and guidance. We 
aiv almost ignoi’ant of t’lie fact that there is an 
Indian outlook in literary matters. Our want of 
knowledges hen* has crii)pl(Hl our intellect and 
mad(‘ us fumbling imitators only of ‘Western 
eiitieal schools of thought. The French, the 
(U'Jinans and other nations of Europe hav(^ their 
own way of evaluating t'ho foreign literature 
they lead. -It is only we Indians wdio fight shy 
of appraising the gix*at writers of the West from 
our own standiioint mainly because we hardly 
know what is our own. Comparative estimates 
of great iit(*rary masters of all ages and countries 
from different angles of vision are highly valu- 
able fo]’ till- interiifitionalism of t'he future. But 
criticism in our country has not yet taken up 
this great task and yet, strangely enough, it is 
in India that we find a good deal of that wisdom 
in Poetics and Rhetoric that may enlighten even 
the analytic methods of t'hose western scholars 
who are trying to dis(;ntangle the mysteries of 
word and thought and poetic diction and imagery 
in their part of the world.’ 

In tlie critical writings of Sri Aurobindo-.- 
signod A. G. — published twxnty three y(‘ars ago 
in his philosophical review Arya^ a foundation 
has l)een laid of this kind of critical scholarship 
which is likely to have far-reaching effects if 
they are made widely accessible-. Sri Aurobindo 

1. In the ojanion of Mr. Amaranath Jha who 
presided over the Conference, this is a desideratum of 
Indian critical scholarship. ‘The correlation of Western 
and Hindu canons of criticism,^ he said, ‘ is a task which 
can only be performed by the scholars of English work- 
ing in this country.’ Mr. Jha is right. 

2. The first article of the series was published in 
the Arya, in its Issue of 16th December, 1917, written as 
a Review of Mr. James Cousins’ New Ways in English 
Literature. He broadened its scope and continued it 
to July, 1920. 


is not only a great saint of modern times, but his 
education in England, his linj^istic and literary 
t raining, his own accomplisluiient as a writer of 
English verse, his tliorougli knowledge of the 
gi\at Euro|)ean classics, both ancient and 
modern, in their original, and his later addition 
to these, of a wide knowledge of Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit, modern Indian languages and 
Indo-Aiyan culture in all its aspects give him 
a unique position in the world of letters and 
make 'his writings on literary criticism of great 
interest to the culture of the day. 

Literary criticism is gradually taking a new 
trend in tlie West in keeping with modern mental- 
ity, whicli is pragmatic and intellectual. The 
words Alysticisui, Spiritual or Higher Realities 
arc much-aibused words in English criticism'* 
mostly because they are associated with 
‘ Religion ’ in a narrow credal sense. The 
History of Religion in the West and the forces 
of obscurantism that were let loose there for 
eonluries in the name of Religion can account 
for a great deal of this confused mentality, 
while perhaps the most significant fact to 
j*(*inember about it is that in however blatant 
a fashion the truths of Spirituality may be 
decri(‘d, they have a way of coming back un- 
awares and reasserting their away over all the 
iiilcllcctual categories of thought employed to 
explain them away. 

For the man in the East it is easy still — 
unksss he has very deliberately shaped his mind 
in tlie pattern of imported sceptical thinking — 
to recognise, especially through art and poetry, 
the existence of the unseen in t'he midst of the 
seen, the thing unfelt in that which is felt, the 
thing unheard in things that are heard. And 
that is why in our countiy Poetry, which in its 
essence is nothing but the realisation of the great 
truths of human life, is considered to bg as power- 
ful over man’s mind as Religion itself, though 
its method of reaching the heart of truth is 
different from that of the latter. 

3. Some of the finest introspective analysis of the 
nature of poetry written in our time like Yeats’s 
' Vision ’ or A. E’s ' Candle ql Vision ’ have not received 
much notice evidently because they are against the pre- 
vailing critical temper of the age. 


aa— 0 
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In his analysis of the essence of poetry, 
A.G. is seeking for its spirit, its inner aim, its 
deeper law. Pleasure, he says, we certainly 
expect from poetry as from all art, but the 
^ external sensible * and even the ^ inner imagina- 
tive pleasure ’ in it are only the first elements. 
Imagination, intelligence or harmony of sounds 
(tlie ear) are not by themselves true creators 
of poetry, neither can these receive the true 
delig^ht of poetry— they are only its channels 
and instruments. True poetry appc^als at once 
to something deeper within us — our soul. The 
springs of poetry have their source here and it is 
tlie soul in us that responds immediately to the 
language that speaks to it in its own accents. 
Imagination, intelligence and the car are only^ 
transmitting agents; if they thrust themselves 
into prominence they end only by obstructing 
ll)e passage of the words to the soul within us. 
It: is actually a case of deep answering unto 
de(*]). One famous modern poet and critic wTites: 

" In poetiy something is imparted to the reader 
whieli in I lie first instantjc may defy analysis, even 
‘doesn’t make sure’ but is nevertheless recognised as 
l.lir stuff of poetry.” 

In A. G's intctrpretation of it, we may say 
that this apparent incomprehensibility is the 
coniin’chensibility of the soul — that which stirs 
the deeps within us is instinctively felt as real 
poetry. Talking of ^interinanimation of words* 
Mr. I. A. Richards leaves ample scope for this 
ehuiient of mystery in poetry, though his treat- 
ment of it runs chiefly on what he considers to 
he purely intellectual lines. 

This does not mean that poetry can forego 
technique. In all good art technique is th:» 
first sU'p towards j>erfection.” It is necessary 
to insist that A. G. values this. But there are 
many other steps w‘hich poetiy should take 
before it can claim perfection. Even apparent 
defects in technique, however, cannot prevent 
one who has the poet*s supreme vision from 
creating poetry that posterity can never forget. 
As a matter of fact technique here does not 
occupy so high a place as it does in other arts 
because poetry has for its material audible 
sounds. Rhythmic sound in poetry does not 
])roduce its effect merely on the outer sense of 
hearing but it has subtler effects as well. First 
dt has its sound value, then thou^t value, and 
over and above this, its soul value which is its 
absolute best. It is for the expression of this 
last that the feeling for poetry has been given 
to xnan. 

And through this comes to birth, with a en;iall 
element in it subject to the laws of technique, a power, 
that «K>am up, almost at the beginning of its flight, 
beyond the province of any laws of medhanical construo- 
tioa/* 


The language then serve as a mere vaulting- 
board for a leap into the infinite, creating 
wdiat Browning says tlirough his Abt Vogler : 
“ Of three sounds he makes, not a fourth sound, 
but a star.” * 

Since poetry is essentially Revelation or 
Vision, the riglit kind of poetry creates its own 
form. Language follows the stress of the Spirit. 
It is possible for man to express the best that is 
within him or in the world outside of him througli 
its means. If we notice the speech of the great 
mystics both of the East and West we find that 
in their attempts to express that whicli is really 
inexpressible in words, their speech inevitably 
tends towards the rhythmic which is always the 
manner of speech characteristic of poetry.^ The 
j)aradox of poetry lies in this that thi-ough ii 
the indefinable is sought to be defined in wi.rds, 
sound and imagery. Through it the mystic tries 
to unfold 'Ills experience but his manner oi 
vision and ultiTance are capable of being 
“ oxtendedrto all experience, even the most objec- 
tive ** — in • fact, without that, poetry at 
once sinks to a lower level. This is 
what I ’think we should remember now parti- 
cularly when literary theory is trying to raise 
objective reality or thought forms that bclonj: 
to ihe lower planes of consciousness, without 
the vision that makes poetry, to the pedestal 
of liighcst poetic utterances. To continue 
A. G’s ideas, a poet s^hould sc'ok to go beyond 
and discover that intense illumination of spi'ecli, 
that inevitablt‘ utterance in which there is a com - 
bination of suineme rhythmic movement and 
(h‘pth of sense and power of infinite suggestion 

“ The poet may not always or often find it, but to 
.seek for it i,s' tlie law of hi.s utterance and when he can 
not only find it but can cast into it some deeply re- 
vealed truth of the Spirit itself, he fitters (what we in 
this country call) the Mantra” 

Tins theory of the ‘ Mantra ’ in poetry as 
the ' liighest revealing w^ord or the luminous 
word- and the inherent laws that govern the 
utterances of poetic sound is one of A. G*s con- 
tributions of great value to the poetics of tlic 
day. 

He is careful to point out, however, that 
this vision in poetry cannot be regarded in this 
age as ‘ mystic * or as ‘ something to be carefully 
shielded from the profane.* It should be approa- 
ched and appreciated as a light on our path, a 
power born of that dcicper way of living and 
expressing our ideas which will bring great 

4. The words of Jesus in the Bible are throughout 
draped in the light of his vision. They bear the impre^ 
of one great personality therefore. If it is romantic 
madness of fiction there is surely * method in this 
madness.’ 
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truths beyond our ordinary purview as far as 
possible into closer Tclationship with the facts 
of life. The theory here is based on the meta- 
physics of soul worked out in his famous book 
The Life Divine."* 

The mistake that we make in thinking about 
I)oetry is that it appeals to our surface mind, or 
our emotions only, whereas we accept emotions 
even, for the delight of the soul; If we connect 
it only with the surface mind, then it flits and 
goes — it can never remain a source of lasting 
pleasure, full of infinite possibilities, beckoning 
perpetually to worlds not yet realised.® The 
jioetV act of creation is a process which dupli- 
cates the part that we attribute to the 
ever-active creator of us all, Mho Infinite I am.’ 
The poet starts on his voyage of rhythmic self- 
discovery among the magic islands of name and 
form while his reader, too, is worked up to the 
same pitcfli and discovers himself through the 
creation of another, both “ reproducing in the 
finite mind the eternal act of creation in the 
Infinite I am.” fColeridge)®. Where this can 
be acc(jmplished, the seen and the unseen come 
loirether and the much-needed circuit is complete. 
Th(^ Poet Coleridge lighted upon this great truth 
I)ut ihe explanation comes better from A.G. 

Ff>r poetry to be * Mantra ’ three things are 
requisite, high(‘sf intensity of r'liythmic move- 
ment, highest intensity of verbal form 
ftliough the words may be very simple) and 
thought-sub^tanee, and the highest intensity of 

5, Criti(nsni cits greatly when it tries to apply 
purely intellectual canons iu judging words of art or in 
evaluating a po(t’?» a I tempt to embody in works his 
vision of the fnifhs of life and nature. To mention 
a few examples of this kind : Shelley Skylark and 
Keats’s last slanzU on the Ode to a Grecian Um can be 
(ixplained on a more satisfactory basis on A. G s view of 
poetrj!^ than on the view that is being taken of them 
by some critics now. Though there is a good deal of 
enlightened criticism of Shelley now-a-days than former- 
ly, according to current standards Shelley’s Skylark is 
still a mere rigmarole of similes ?ind Keats’s conclu^on 
in the Ode 'a conclusion of ignorance.’ A now famous 
critic goes to the extent of proving that Shelley’s 
‘Flight of Love’ is? empty of sense altogether. He is 
perhaps right from his intellectual point of View. The 
better explanation will come if we recognise the stress 
of tlie inner spirit behind the words used in these poems. 
It is the ‘spiritual excitement’ that the poet’s words 
afford us that has led to their permanence in spite of 
our vaunted ‘revaluation/ We can only indicate the 
greatness of Shelley’s conception of Skylark from the 
reaction it caused to another great Poet, Thomas Hardy. 
Vide Hardy’s Lines written to Shelley’s Skylark. 

6. Vide also Croce : “ In that moment of judg- 
ment and contemplation our spirit is one with that of 
the poet and in that moment we and he are one single 
thing. In this identity alone resides the possibility that 
our little soul can unite with the ^eat souls and become 
great with them in the Universality of the Spirit." 


the .soul’s vision of truth. The paucity of one 
or other of these elements makes great poetry 
impossible. When these three in combination 
reach a particular stage of ' fused intensity ’ 
the * Mantra ’ becomes possible. Rhythm, of 
course, is of primary importance in poetry. But 
by rhythm 'he docs not imply mere material 
rhythmic beats. He stresses on the subtle 
' rhythmical soul-movement ’ whidh should’ enter 
into the material form before the desired effect 
can be brought about and poetic achievement 
begins. Here he takes up the problem of metre 
and vers libre. By metre, he says, wc mean * a 
fixed and balanced system of the measures of 
sound ’ — Matra Tins is not only the 

* traditional physical basis of the poetic move- 
ment ’ but an essential necessity for it. Modern 
theorists err greatly in holding that metre is 
artificial and a limiting bondage to verse, without 
.stopping io consider its p^chological value. In 
practice, not at least until great poetry is pro- 
duced in f,h(‘ * free verse ’ style beside which the 
work of tlie great masters of poetic harmony 
shall dwindle into insignificance can we hold it 
in such high esteem. Even Mr. Herbert Read 
who is a gi*eat supporter of vers libre admits 
that the achievement is difficult. A G. points 
out that though it is true vers libre has done 
its best when it has limited its scope to a kind 
of poetical prose or else based itself on a kind 
of complex material structure resembling Greek 
(^horic poetry, c'xcept in its outward form, it has 
not yet been able to dispose of the great psycho- 
logical law that is at the basis of metrical forms. 
The harmony of metres is the outer symbol of 
the* harmony of soul. When men discovered that 
our feelings and thoughts thrown into * forms of 
fixed reeurrent measures of sound ’ produced 
more effect than mere words or sound symbols 
used for ordinary purposes, they did not discover 
a ^mere artisiic device’ but a great law of the 
inmost being of man’s mind where everything 
is peace, harmony and order. And here, as 
everywhere, the like easily acts upon the like. 
Neither does mere force of language * tacked on 
to ilie trick of metrical beat’ serve the purpose 
of poetry. The French metrical romances and 
most of the mediaeval ballad poetry are cited 
as examples. The Victorian period of English 
poetry was rich in every kind of .instniraentaj 
harmony. But it lacks — except in some odd 
moments — ^the stress of the inner soul of harmony, 
the ' soul behind creating and listening to its 
own greater movements.’ It is lavish in forms 
but tenuous in spirit. Poetic rhythm begins to 
reach its hiehest level when the inner ear befigns 
to listen. It is then that poetry gets farthest 
away from the method of prose-rhythm and 
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begins to talk in the language of Gods while the 
inspiration is borne on the wings of Chhandas,” 
the true accents of the soul. 

His analysis of imaginative processes next 
attracts our attention. We have the objective 
imagination which visualises the outward asjiects 
of life and nature; the subjective imagination 
which seeks to portray our mental and emotional 
impressions; the imagination whidh is mostly 
composed of play of mental fictions and to which 
we give the name of poetic fancy (this approxi- 
mates Colcridgean fancy) ; the aesthetic 
imagination which takes pleasure in the beauty 
of words and images for their own sake and does 
not go any further; and at the top of it all the 
real creative imagination, which is possible if 
only the poet can enter into the Spiritual reality 
of tilings. Coleridge with his great metaphysical 
insight has called it the ‘ Esemplastic [xiwer.’ 
A. G’s view of it unfolds more of its implications 
than Coleridge could think of at the moment." 
The former finds that there are many levels 
and stages of the mind that poetry may have 
if) pass through before the real esemplastic 
power can begin to operate. Coleridge, trying 
to objectify it, aims more at a structural whole- 
ness of Imagination rather than a Spiritual 
vision. The issues here are rather confused in 
Bwgraphta Literaria, leaving room for any 
amount of speculation on the essence of Imagin- 
ation and the nature of the work that it does. 
The fact that there arc many planes of poetic 
creation or poetic imagination, rising from 
grosser to subtler forms according to varying 
types of poetic mind has been insistently hold 
before us by A. G. 

The poet's imagination may take either 
the actual or the ideal for its starting point and 
can rise higher and higher in intensity. A. G 
gives some examples contrasting the force of 
different kinds of style, * vital,’ emotional, intel- 
lectual, Spiritual. Byron’s way of expressing his 
sense of world sorrow takes a rather cheap, 
sentimental form like this : 

''There's not a joy the world can give 
like that it takes away.” 

This may be taken as example of ‘vital’ 
poetry appealing to the imigination through the 
sense-mind. Then we have the “sprightly- 


7. There are some interesting parallelisms of 
thought in Coleridge, Mallarme and A. G's writings on 
poetiy. The metaphysical foundation of A. G's thoughts 
is a surer one however, and lyfiere the two former talk 
equivocally and tentatively A. G’s statements are firm 
and definite. It is possible, however, for critics 6f a 
certain temperament to level the charge of ‘ Mysticism ’ 
against him. 


forcible manner ” of Browningian optimistic 
emotion (quite fit in its context, though it is not 
suggested that Browning has no deeper accents 
than these) : 

“God’s in his heaven 
All's right with the world.” 

In the pointed, balanced, intellectual style 
of Pope, the phrasing of which is eminently 
neat and quotable, we find : 

“ God soos with equal eyes as liOrd of all 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 

But all this is not the lan^age of real 
]M)etic vision, Each may bo justified in its own 
way, since each kind of style — vital, emotional, 
intell(K*tual, has its own force. But they only 
brush the skirts of ideas whose deeper expression 
n ‘light touch the very heights of poetical revela- 
tion. Byron’s line is the starting point in 
emotionai sensations for that lii^h world-pessim- 
ism and its spiritual release which finds expres- 
sion in the Gita’s / Anityam evsukham lokani 
imam, pnipya bhajnswa m.am” (“Thou who hast 
v.omo to tlris transient and unhappy world, love 
and turn to Me ”). Leaving aside the substan(*e 
in meaning they coniain, we can easily see the 
distance traversed in the loftier intensity of 
riiythm. So far as the intennediai(» degrees hi 
such intensity are eoncerued ‘ we ran cite at will 
for one kind from Milton’s early poetry, for 
another, from poets who hav(' a real s])iritna! 
vision like Keats and Shelley In English 
poetry the deeper vision is more oftcai tlian not 
obstruet(‘d by soriK'thing more external either 
for showing forth the (|ualities of vii'tuosi, or. 
as now, for exliibiting intellectual or psycholo- 
gical tricks. In some rec(mt poetry we have 
manoeuvring of wordvS purporting to h(' truths 
thrown up by the sub-conscious. The higher 
vision finds its inevitable speech — and this, 
according to him — belongs to no particular style, 
neither does it depend on any particular theoiy 
of poetic diction. It is equally manifest in sorn*’ 
of the ‘highly decorative and imaged passages 
of Shakespeare or Kalidasa’ as in the barest and 
simplest expressions of certain other poets. What- 
ever its outward form, where the inner fire bums 
and glows, it fills every word with the utmost 
T>ossiblc rhythmic and thoup^t suggestion. Tl; 
becomes ‘ not a style then, but poetic style itself.’ 

Another point equally important is that this 
intensity of vision does not come through the 
power of the individual only but it depends also 
on the mind of the age and the country to which 
the singer belongs, the level of its spiritual at- 
tainment and its mastery of adequate symbols 
for the conveying of hi^er truths. This does not 
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mean that lie pins his faith on the Historical 
school of criticism that considers the study of 
jirecedents, environments etc., to be all important. 
The age and environment are for our critic ‘ mere 
conditioning medium, crude materials ^ which the 
])oet himself can transcend or mould or be shaped 
by according to the proportion of his own gn'at- 
ness. A study of the evolution of English poetry 
with reference to the national character- 
istics of the English people of individual 
poets and the place they occupy in the frame- 
work of the different historic periods to which 
they belonged, Is therefore possible. And A. C. 
lias done tliis in tracing the 'course of English 
po('t.ry from the age of C'haucer to the age of the 
Victorians, and further down to the period which 
ierminated the last great war. Before taking 
up Ills search for the revealing word through 
the diffennt efiochs of. English Poetry, he has 
given us his opinions on the suitability of the 
English language to be a fitting nuuiium for 
higlu'r vision. Tlie English language has this 
])ol(aitiality. Thoiigli the English national mind 
lacks fine play of emotion or quickness '(if sym- 
patliy, it has in it the Celtic strain whidh mostly 
rc'inains submerged, * with its inherent spiritual- 
ily. its gift of the right, word, strong emotional 
force and symi)aihy, natural love of the things 
of the mind and still more of those beyond the 
minfl. In life, a subordinate element, it modifies 
lli(' cruder Anglo-Saxon eharaeleristies breaking 
across (hem or correcting their excess. We see 
it emerging in English i)oetry, coming repeatedly 
to du' surface and working with a ceifain force 
Mid velK'inc'nee but embarrassed like an 
imprisoned spirit h't out for a holiday. T( 
works not witiiin very congenial bourKls and 
with an unadaptable companion.’ From the 
inter-play of these two elements arise both the 
greatness and limitation of English poetr>\^ 
His analysis liere yields three general eharactor- 
isties of English Poetry. There is in it : 

fl) A constant reforeiKJo and return of the highci' 
l>octic TTiotive to the forms of external life if the 
enriching of that life were its principal artistic, aim. 

(2) A great force of subjective individuality and 
personal temperament as a loading motive of ’ poetic 
creation. 

(3) A great intent ty of speech and ordinarily of a 
certain kind of direct vision. 

A. G’s study of the course of evolution of 
English po(dry from this particular standpoint 
is a highly interesting and fruitful study, into 
the ramifications of which it is not possible to 

8. Among older critics Matthew Arnold pointed 
to this Celtic strain in English Poetry but the applica- 
tion of this in the detection of the stress of mward 
vision is A. G’a own. 


enter here. I can only make a few excerpts from 
this section. On Chaucer he writes : 

“ For Chaucer life is there with its familiar lines 
and normal colours to give it a shape in lucid speech 
and rhythm, to bathe it in the sunlight of his own happy 
poetic temi)erament. He luis learnt much from the 
gn^at Italians, but neither his poetic si)eech nor his 
rhythm has any tiling of the plastic greatness and high 
beauty of the Italians. (His style) has an easy, limpid, 
flowing movement. It is a stream rathffr than a well — 
for it has no ilept.hs in it — of pure English utterance 
at times rising into an ai)t and painted expression, but 
for the most part satisfied with a first; primitive power 
of poetic speech, a subdued and well-tempered even 
.adeqinuiy* f)*dy on(;e or twice does he by accident 
strike' out a remarkable line of poetry; yet Dante and 
Pet.rarch were among his masters.” 

In our Universities we have liitlierto lacked 
a proper Indian angle of vision from w*hich to 
judge Shakespeare. It almost st^ems as if the 
gnat Sliakespeare has not betai able to cause 
even the fainti'st ripple of thought in the Indian 
mind in s})ile of all our grave tliinking power. 
A. (Es opinion on Shakespeare is not only 
c'liaiactc'ristieally profound but ('xtremely im- 
portant for the orientation wo are seeking for. 

“All Shakespeare’s powers and limitations — ^for it is 
now permissible to speak of his limitations — arise from 
this' ch.a meter of the force that moved him to pooric 
ufter;mc(*. H(^ is not primarily an artist, a poetical 
tliinker or anything else of the kind, but a great vital 
creator, and intensely, though within marked limits, 
a se('r of life. His way indeed is not so much the poet 
himsidf thinking about, life, as life thinking itself out in 
him through mari.y mouths, in many moods and moments 
with a rich throng of the though t,-tjffects, but not for 
any clrrar sense of intellectual vision or to any high 
[>owc'r of oil her ideal or spiritual result. His development 
of human charactc'r ha.s a sovoR'ign force within its 
bound.'?, but. it is t he soul of human being as seen through 
outward character, passion, action, the life-soul and not 
eit.hc'r the thought-soul or the deeper psychic being or 
the ]»rofounder I, ruths of the human spirit. Something 
of the.se we may get, but only in shadow or as a partial 
reflc'clion in a coloured glas.*?, not in their own action. 
In his vision and therefore in his poetic motive Shakes- 
peare ne\or really cither rises up above life or gets 
behind it; he neither sees what it reaches out to nor 
the great unseen powens that are active within it. At 
one time, in two or three of his tragcdie.si he seems to 
have berm striving to do this, but all that he does sec 
then is the action of certain tremendous life-force which 
he either sol-s in a living symbol or indicates behind the 
human action, as in Macbeth, or embodies as in King 
Lemr, in a tragically uncontrollable possession of his 
human characters. Nevertheless his is not a drama of 
more externalised action for it lives from .within and 
more deeply than our external life. This is not Viratf 
the seer and creator of gross forms, but H irony agarhha, 
the luminous mind of dreams, looking through those 
forms to see his own images behind them. More than 
any otker poet Shakespeare has accomplished mentally 
the legendary feat of the imperious sage Vishwamitra; 
his power of vision has created a Shakespearean world 
of his own, and it is in spite of its realistic elements, a 
romantic world in a very tnie sense of the word, a world 
of the wonder and free power of life and not of its mere 
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external realities, where what is here dulled and ham- 
pered finds a greater, enlarged and intense breath of 
living, roirmnticj play of beauty, curiosity and amplitude. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Certainly he is no universal reyealer, 

as his idolaters would have him be,— for even in the 
life-soul of man there are things beyond him, but to 
have given a fonn so wonderful, so varied, so immor- 
tally alive, in so great a surge of the intensest poetical 
exiu'ossion, to a life- vision of this kind and this power 
is a unique achievement of poetical genius. The future 
may find for us a higher and profoundcr, even a more 
deeply and finely vital aim for the drainatic form than 
any Shakespeare ever conceived, but until that has been 
done with an equal power, grasp and fulness of vision 
and an (xpial inteir-ity of revealing speech he keeps his 
so\'creign station. The claim made for him that he is 
the grealesl, of poets may very well be challenged, — he 
ts not quite that-— but that he is first among dramatic 
poerts cannot well be questioned.” 

It is not possible to pick up the numerous 
p:ems of ihouglit scattered all over his specula- 
tions on Future poetry for the purpose of presen- 
tation here; besides, his i^tyle of writing is of 
suoli concentrated energy and his ideas so inter- 
wov('n that it is difficult to break into ihe full 
forc(‘. of the tidal wave of his eloquence without 
injuring its even flow and power. His remarks 
on the big poets of ihe Romantic Revival are 
highly suggestive. The contrast that he draws 
l>ctween Wordsworth and Shelley goes against 
the conventional opinion held about these two 
great poets.® Of Keats’s potentialities and 
Slielley’s vision of Reality, A. G. has some very 
fine things to say. Summing up on Keats he 
writes : 

" All the other high things that interested his great 
('qimls, had for him no interest, one godhead only 1 k' 
worshipped, the image of Ik'auty, and through this 
alone he wi.s[ied to see Truth and by her to achieve 
spiritual delight and not so much freedom as complete- 
iies.':. And he saw her in three of her four forms : (1) 

Sensuous Beauty, (2) Imaginative Beauty, (3) Intellec- 
tual Beauty and (4) Ideal Beauty. But it is the first, 
only which he had entirely expressed when his career 
was cut short in its beginning; the {second he had car- 
ried far, but it was not yet full-orbed; towards the 
third and the highest he was only striving, ‘to philo- 
sophise he dared not yet,* but that was from the first 
the real sense and goal of his genius.’* 

Writing more than twenty years ago A. G, 
could hold out a hope in 'his later articles that 
the introduction of an other-world hanriony into 
the strains of English poetry through Irish poets 
like Yeats and A, E., and secondly, the Indian 
element through Tagore, especially, might lead 


9. It is remarkable that more than half-a-centuiy 
ago, another great ^^cholar of our country, Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Seal, in his work on Neo-Romantic Movement 
in Literature and a Psycho-genetic study of the develop- 
ment of Keats’s ideas gave us a theory about these two 
poete that have since been corroborated by numerous 
recent writers on Shelley and Keats in the west. 


to important results so far as the poetiy of the 
future was concerned. But he had appre- 
hensions too, of a set-back, and these have 
proved to be true. 

Post-war disillusionment, a sort of moral 
and i^olitical topsy-turvy dom, distrust, sceptic- 
ism and fear made their influence felt and poetry 
entered into the wasteland of doubt and despair 
from wdiich perhaps it will take some time to 
emerge. Concc'ptual language is the only 
language us(*d in much of modern poetiy, and 
criticism, too, has begun to support it. A new 
language for the mind has been invi^nted and 
poetry is being gradually burdened with abstract, 
i<leaiional and scientific pharascs and images. 
At the same time it will not be rig'lit perhaps 
to say that modern poetry in all its phases, is n 
poetry of deeadence. There is at least a stern 
endeavour on the part of some modern poets 
to exjiress much that older forms of poetiy could 
not easily voice forth. It is poetry that has 
lost its way for a time in (he arid sands of 
intellectuality and doubt while the spirit of its 
new endeavour seems to be guided by Polonius’ 
suggested course of cautious life for his son, “ by 
indirections finding directions out.” 

AVhat then should be the ideal goal of this 
modern cnch'avour ? I can do nothing better in 
ix'ply than quote the eloquent words of Sri 
Aurobindo again, words that ai‘e (iuit(‘ true now 
ns tlioy were when he wrote them so many years 
ago. 

“ But if tlic r)oef.s of our own day make the fullest 
and best use of the opportunitip.s now affordicd through 
nf?w views in Philosophy, through a more intimate 
(contact between the Eant and the West, a changed and 
extended spirit in science, and new revelations in the 
other arts, in music, painting, architecture, sculpture, 
a greater intuitive and revealing poetry may yet be 
jiossible and the poetry of the day would then voice a 
supreme harmony of the eternal powers — ^Truth, Beauty, 
Delight, I>ife and the Spirit — the five ideal lamps, or 
rather the five suns of poetry which we always expect 
I)oetry to serve. The new poetry will then take up and 
transform the secret of the older poets and find undis- 
(jovered secrets, transfigure the old rhythms and create 
new harmonics, reveal other greater powers and spirits 
of language and compass its own altered art of poetry. 
Tliis at least is its possible ideal endeavour and the 
attempt itself would put the poetic spirit once more in 
the shining front of the powers and ^ides of the ever- 
progressing soul of humanity. There it will lead in the 
journey like the Vedic Apii, the fiery giver of the word, 
‘ Yuva, Kavih, Priyo, Atithir ’ etc., the youth, the seer, 
the beloved and immortal Guest with its honeyed tongue 
of ecstasy, the Truth-conscious, the Truth-founder, bom 
as a flame from earth and yet the heavenly messenger 
of the Immortals. ” 

(A paper read at the first Englii^ Conference held 
at Lucknow, December, 1940). 
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The difficulties from whicli the village producer 
suffers in marketing his produce arc in the main 
due to the dislocation caused by the impact of 
modem industrialism on a rural economy. To- 
day there is enough of modern industries to 
upset the delicate balance which the village had 
struck betw'een agriculture and cottage indus- 
tries, yet there is not enougli of them to arrive 
at a new one; there is enougli of modern com- 
munications to break down the isolation of village 
life, but cei’tainly not enough to bring about a 
new e(|uilibrium and turn the village into a 
unit of a larger and w^ell-inlegratecl system; 
above all, the farmer has been brought into con- 
tact with the world market, yet there has been 
no commensurate change in his mora'h and 
material equipment. AVe are, in shoit, passing 
tliJ'oLigh the i)ainful stage of transition from the 
m(‘dieval economic system to a modern one. 
'rile pro(;ess has been the more painful because 
we have all the wliih) been drifting from the 
one to the otlier. In the field of rural marketing 
as in other spheres of India’s economic life, 
laissez-faire has enjoyed an unusually long lease 
of life. Cvontrol, regulation, guidance have been 
conspicuous by their absence. There is a vast 
(complexity of weights and measures, a jungle 
of rules and regulations wu'itten or unwritten. 
The problem before us is how to evoivci a sys- 
Uiin out of the prcjjent systemless state in rural 
marketing. 

In recent years there has been a pronounced 
change in the attitude both of the public 
and the Government. Both have become 
increasingly rural-conscious. Laissez-faire in 
this sphere is now visibly on the wane, as is 
reflected in the spate of legislation passed by 
provincial governments since the new Goyern- 
ment of India Act came into force. In those 
provinces wdierc governments constituted under 
this Act are still in power, new legislation for 
the betterment of the lot of the cultivating class 
has continued in spite of war conditions. Surely 
we can no longer speak of official inaction. In- 
deed one mi^ht almost say that today the danger 
seems to threaten from the opposite direction, 
that the government is doing not too little but 
too much, that it is going not too slow but too 
fast. Ilie zeal for rural uplift has not every- 
where been accompanied by an equal readiness 


to explore the factual background, to appraise 
the difficulties of giving effect to a piece of 
legislation owing to tiiie shortcomings of the 
human factor, and, last but not least, to gauge 
in advance the possible repercussions of official 
intervention on other sectors of the economy. 
The iH)licy of restricting jute production in 
Bengal and that of price-fixing for sugarcane 
in Bihar and the U. P. are cases in point. Both 
bear the impress of insufficient forethought and 
foresight. Both are pointed reminders of the 
fact that in the sphere of economic reform mere 
good intentions are an inadequate startiiig-i)oin. , 
that half-hearted planning can do more harm 
than good, that we can, only at our peril, ignore 
the inexorable laws of supply and demand. 

With the growth of a rural bias in official as 
well as public mind it was but natural that 
stress should increasingly be laid on the problem 
of rural marketing. For there can be little 
doubt that the price whicli the village producer 
at present receives is unduly low owing to the 
high costs of distribution so that the income of 
t)hc cultivator could be raised if the charges for 
the services involved in the process of distribu- 
tion, e,g., those of the middleman, railways, banks, 
were cut down to an irreducible minimum. 
Besides, in a rational sclicine production and 
marketing must be correlated. Otherwise the 
income of the village producer can never be at 
a maximum as there w^ould then be no guaran- 
tee that ihe w^ould produce just the crop or just 
the type and quality of that particular crop, 
which would fetch him the highest price. 

A better system of rural marketing will, 
however, benefit not only tihe cultivating class 
but also the economy as a whole. First, market- 
ing difficulties are often a serious himlrance to 
an increase in the volume of production, for 
there can be little inducement to produce goods 
\mless there are prospects of marketing them 
profitably. Secondly, the more efficient is the 
system of distributing goods, the lower will be 
their prices and, consequently, the greater will 
be the benefit to be derived by the consumer from 
a given money income. A better correlation 
between production and marketing which will 
benefit the cultivator, will also prove advanta- 
geous to the consumer as his scale of preferences 
will have a better chance to prevail. Thirdly, 
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the present system of marketing, as has been 
emphasised in the reports of the Central Market- 
ing Staff, operates with an unduly wide margin 
of waste so that there is considerable scope for 
economy. Such savings, taken in isolation, may 
not look impressive, but, when pooled, they are 
sure to j’eacfi an imposing total. To sbjp waste, 
it is well to remember, isi also to add to the effec- 
tive wealth of the country. Lastly, the 
diivelopment of industries which under war 
conditions is bound to receive a nciw imi)etus, 
l)resu]>poscs a smooth and regular supply of the 
required raw inaUndals which in its turn depends 
on the cfficjincy of t)he system of marketing. 

In order to evolve a. better marketing 
system whicli will be attended with all thesis 
advantages it is, however, essential to distin- 
guish between what we should attemi)t to do 
and what we should not, and, equally, between 
what should be attempted now and what should 
be attempted at a later stage. If the reformist 
zeal is not to be largely lost, here as clsewherv* 
the “ ideal ideal ” should be differentiated from 
the “ practical ideal ’’ and the first things must 
come first. What yields greater utility must 
have precedence over what yields lesser utility. 
This cardinal principle of economics is as much 
valid here as in other spheres of economic life. 
To leave it out of account wliile endeavouring 
to evolve a rational system, w^ould be anything 
but rational. 

Should a scheme for price control and 
revah»risation be included witliin the ambit of 
rural marketing? We have si>oken aboye of 
ensuring to tlie cultivator t)he maximum share 
in the piice paid by the ultimate consumer. Can 
we not go a step forward and determine what 
price the consumer should pay and try to keep 
it at a higher level so that the grower would 
automatically realise a higjher value for his crop? 
In fact one frequently comes across the argument 
that agricultural prices in this country are much 
too low, that with the present level of prices 
agriculture cannot pay its way so that one of 
the major functions of mral marketing should be 
to secure a higher level of absolute prices for 
l ural products. 

We do not want to be dogmatic. There may 
arise occasions when it may be at least the lesser 
evil to attempt a control of the market in order 
to bring about a rise in the price of a particular 
commodity. ‘ In India sugarcane during the 
height of the depression provided an example 
of this nature. Besides, thou^ the market price 
of a commodity is determined by the play* of 
supply and demand, one side may be so organis- 
ed as to prejudice the interests of the other. 


For example, it is a commonplace that after the 
onslaught of the last great depression, jute 
manufacturers were much more successful in 
adjusting fJheir production tp the lower level of 
world demand for jute goods than the jute growl- 
ing interests who, being scattered over the 
province and ill-organised, were incapable of 
faking concerted action for a curtailment of pro- 
duction. In a modern economic system where 
interest groups have been organised with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, the greatest justification 
for state regulation lies, paradoxical as it may 
sound, in not ignoring economic forces, but in 
restoring as it were that veiy play of economic- 
forces, oil w^liich the liberal (economists depended 
for the realisation of their social objective. 

Evem when there is a strong cjasc for Static 
regulation it is in priu^Ticic an unusually difficult 
task to steer clear of the twdn rocks on wdncli 
such attempts at regulation frequently foiindef. 
First, there is the practical difficulty wdiose full 
iiujiort is only too often imperfeetly grasped, of 
making any scheme for regulating the vcjlumi 
(»t priKluce really effective. And, secondly, 
where an absolute fixing of tlie price level for 
a commodity is attempted, tliere is always tiu' 
danger that, (he new level of i)rices will evoke 
an extension of production wdiich will bring 
dowm tflie prices and thereby frustrate? the 
scheme. Herein li(^s the chief exitlanalion for 
the fact that many international projects to 
control mark(‘t through restricting output, c.r/., 
W'heat, coffee, sugar, have come to grief. Wlmt 
has ha])peiU‘(l in the international sifficre may 
easily happen on a national scale. In fact, our 
experience with the price-fixing |)oli(?y for siigar- 
caiK? is essentially of the same character. 

The rational objective in rural marketing 
in this country should in our opinion be more 
limited. Given a particular market price, there 
would still remain the very important problem 
of the share of the cultivator in that price. 
Rural marketing should be so organised that 
the gap between the price paid by the ultimate 
consumer and that received by the grower is at 
a minimum. Obviously, this objective wdll be 
realised only when the machinery of distribution 
functions with a maximum of efficiency. That 
thcjre is a very wide scope for increasing this 
efficiency is admitted on all sides. As long as 
there are such safer and surer methods of help- 
ing the cultivator, it would, to say the least, be 
premature to ilhink in terms of “ revalorisation ” 
or price control which are fraught with heavy 
risks and which are often more alluring than 
beneficial. 

Co-operation, again, is widely regarded as 
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a panacea for all the evils which beset 1‘he 
economic life of rural India. Rural marketing, 
it has been urged on all hands, can bo best 
organised on a co-o]:>erative basis. If the pro- 
mise of the millennium which co-operation held 
out to many nineteenth century I'liinkers, 1ms 
been very imperfectly fulfilled practice, its 
prospects in India can certainly not be regarded 
as brighter. The quality of co-operation is 
bound to depend on the quality of the co-opera- 
ting units and this quality, as experience has 
abundantly shown, remains, in spiio of tlu 
efforts of the last thirty-five years, dishearten- 
ingly i)oar. Besides, co-operative marketing is 
after all a business enterprise and a co-operative 
sale society must be run on busim^ss lines if it 
is to prove a success. Und(T ilu* pn‘s#‘ni 
circumstances it i^ veiy difficult to nn<l the 
necessary business ability among tin- members 
of a society for the simple reason ihat lie who 
possesses that ability, invai’iiibly prefers to work 
for his own private The succe.ss in co- 

operative marketing presujiposes ii . unique 
combination of idi^alism and business ability on 
the part of its organisers. That combination 
still j’emains the exception and shows littVe sign 
of becoming the rule. 

Tlie stress on co-operation reliocts largely 
the antagonism to the middleman. The reasons 
foi’ this widtispread antagonism on t'hc jiart of 
the public arc not far to seek. The primary 
(Uillector who often combines money-loiKling 
business with his assembling opera lions, not 
seldom succumbs to the temptation of exiiloiting 
the helpless state of the cultivatoi*. Some of 
the practices in t-he market are tantamount to 
“ common theft, as the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture pointed out a dozen of years ago. 
Thei’o are also too many persons to perform the 
functions of middlemen, owing to bad communi- 
cations, chaotic conditions of markeling and 
excessive pressure of life. 


Yet in spite of all his shortcomings, the 
service which the middleman performs is a real 
one. Communications arc at times so bad that 
assembling the produce becomes a difficult task; 
the cultivators are small and scattered over a 
wide area; they lack both financial resources 
and storing facilities to attemi)t a regulation of 
dieir sales in accordance with the state of the 
market; botih in Quality and purity their pro- 
duce, when marketed, are far from being in an 
ideal state. Unless middlemen step in to 
undertake marketing, in many eases it would 
be difficult for the cultivator to sell his ))roduce 
and it is not at all ceHain that he would on 
ihe whole be better off. 

Ckillection of produce, its distribution and 
the adjustment of supply to demand between 
locality and locality are vital functions witlioul 
whicli no system can operate to tbe maximum 
advantage of all classes. The fulfilment ol’ 
these functions, howev(‘r, calls for a good deal 
of skill and specialised knowledge, and the pre- 
sumption is that they can be be st rend(?i*ed by 
those who si)end their lives in business. The 
Royal C/ommission on Agriculture deiwecated 
easy generalities suggesting that every ill from 
which the cultivator suffti’s is traceable lO ihe. 
exisience of hordes of rapacious and unnecessary 
middlemen and rightly observed that tbe aim 
of better marketing is not necessarily to displace 
any unit in the existing machine but to enable 
ihat machine to function to greatiT advantage.” 
Not to eliminate t)hc middleman root and branch, 
l)Ut to harness him to ihc system in a more use- 
ful manner, Should be our aim. In other words, 
our attack can be most fruitfully directed not 
gainst ih(‘ middleman, but against the inefli- 
vivncy of the present system. This will 
necessarily create those conditions in which the 
redundant middlemen will be automatically 
eliminated. 
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Mb. Ameby has been the Secretaiy of State for 
India for the last one year (since the British 
debacle in Norway). The policy which he has 
pursued during this period in respect of the 
political aspirations of this country cannot bo. 
said to differ fundamentally from the policy 
which the British Government had adopted 
before his apiwintment as Seentary (if State. 
India had been declared a belligerent in the 
persent war without her conseint long before 
Mr. Araery came to preside over the India Office. 
The political demands, made by the Itidiau 
National Congress, had also been rejected befor(> 
Mr. Amery could be said to have any influence 
over British policy towards India. 

Why then is there such bitterness in this 
country at present about this gentleman and 
about his statements regarding India ? This 
is to be explained partly by the emphasis which 
Mr. Amery has continuously lakl upon the divi- 
sions in Indian opinion and by his ingenious 
efforts to make political capital out of it. True, 
the British Government has always harped upon 
the existence of divergent and mutually hostih' 
interests in this countiy and made that an 
argument for not moving fast towards the goal 
of Swaraj. But, however that be, it should be 
admitted that at no time before Mr. Ameiy 
became the Secretary of State for India was so 
much encouragement given so openly, albeit so 
cleverly, to the fissiparous forces and at the same 
time w'as disagreement bctw'een different groups 
regarding our political demands and aspirations 
emphasised in so irritating and exasperating 
a manner. This certainly accounts largely for 
the bitterness of feelings, which the Indians now 
cherish towards Mr. Amery. But there is a 
second and not less important a reason for the 
present exasperation of the Indian public with 
this imperialist Secretary of State. The fall 
of Mr. Chamberlain last year was welcomed 
with relief in all Indian circles not merely as 
definitely marking the end of tho policy of 
appeasement towards the Fascist Powers but as 
also marking the end of an epoch during which 
British approach to every problem, national, 
imperial and inter-nat'ional, was made from the 
standpoint of cut-throat capitalist economy. It 
was expected by tiie Indian public that the 


withdrawal of Mr. Chamberlain from the 
supreme position in British politics w’ould be 
followed by a more sympathetic, mon* realistic, 
and essentially more liberal British policy 
towards India. But tho accession of Mr. 
(iuirchill to the Premiership and Mr. Amery 
to India Office threw us from the ftying pan into 
the fire. 

The Birtish policy towards India w'as never 
very liberal. Only in some ('xceptional periods, 
.some exceptional Secretaries of Staff? miglit have 
fihalked out liberal lines of action. We may 
refer in this connection to Mr. Montagu and to 
Mtr. Wedgewood Benn. But they also, even with 
the best of intentions, were i)ower!ess to do 
any geiiuinc' good to India. .\t other times and 
with other men in charge of the India Office, the 
British |>olicy towards India was friuikly con- 
servative, if not roactionaiy. It should also be 
known that this ])oliey has at all times been 
influenced and even guided by the economic 
interests of Great Britain, particularly those of 
Lanchashire. It is known to every student of 
even olementarj' Indian Economics that th(> 
Tariff Policy of India was long determined by 
the dictates of Uie mill-owners of Lancashire. 
Nor was there anything very unfixpocted and 
surprising in this. The British Empire in India 
W'as to be maintained to a great f'xient, no doubt, 
for prestige but to a far larger extent, for econo- 
mic gain. The utility of this country as a part 
of the British Empire consisted in the exploita- 
tion of its raw'^ materials and in the use of its 
teeming millions as purchasci’s of the finished 
goods of Great Britain. It was inevitable on 
this account that the political policy towards 
India should be dictated by the economic inter- 
ests of Great Britain. 

It should also be borne in mind, as Professor 
H. J. Laski has emphasised in a recent, pamph- 
let,* that without the domination of India by 
Britain the financing of the expensive social 
services in the latter country would have been 
difficult, if not out of the question. The status 
of India as a dependency made it possible for 
British industrialists and businessmen to exploit 
this country, as they have done, and only 

* When Do We Oo From Here (1940), p. 112. 
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because of such exploitation their taxable capa- 
city increased several fold and it was by the 
yield of the taxes imposed upon them that the 
Government found it possible to meet the 
demands of the proletariat. It is but natural 
in view of this fact that the Britisfli policy 
towards India should be shaped very largely by 
the dictates of its economic exploit-ers. It should 
be noted that at no time has the Indian policy 
of the British Go\ernment been determined so 
exclusively by the demands of the British 
ca])italists as during the twenty years which 
elapsed since the conclusion of tlie last great 
war. During this long period, conservatives of 
the cnpiialist brand were throughout in power 
except for tlu* two short intervals of Labour 
ministries. Threatened by socialist and com- 
niunist ex])eriment,s in certain jiarts of the world, 
tlie Briiish capitalists were now on the defensive 
and ill organising this defence they di^cided to 
leav(' not'liiiig to chance. They inoliilised all 
theii* foi-ces and proceeded to defend every inch 
of ground th(‘y occupied. In Europe they allied 
themselves for this ])ur])o.se with all reactionary 
forces to crush socialism and communism! In 
res])v(*t of India they decided to leave no loop- 
hole* through which liberal influence mi^it per- 
colal.(‘ into the administrative organisation of 
this country. They were detennined to defend 
every outpost of their influence and power and 
would allow nothing to be done which might 
hamper in tin* l(‘ast their exjvloitation of the 
Indian raw matc'rials and the Indian market. 

In was with this motive that in the Second 
Round Table Conference disagreements among 
diff(T(*nt groups of Indian delegates were skil- 
fully manipulated and the stage was cleverly 
set for the infamous Comimnial “ Award,” wliidi 
the weak and vacillating ex-socialist, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, was cajoled to sign and 
declare. It is significant that Sir Sanniel Hoaro, 
the Socri'tary of State, w^as frank enough to 
boast in the House of Commons that the new 
Constitution was being so framed' as to leave no 
chance for the Congressites to dominate the 
province of Bengal, whore they had such a 
stronghold and which had given so much 
trouble to the British Govemment. It is not 
unlikely that the siicc(?ss which the British 
imperialists have achieved in Bengal, they may 
be ambitious enough now to attain in the 
Central Government and in other parts of India 
as well. Is it not in fact written on the w^all 
that they are working at present to that end ? 
It ^ould also be emphasised here that the same 
Roman hand which is noticeable in the Commu- 
nal Award ” was also behind the economic and 


commercial safeguards which abound in the 
Government of India Act, 1935. As one reads 
this document, one becomes conscious of the 
sedulous attempts made by the framers of the 
Act to stand guard over any and every privi- 
lege which the British capitalists had ever 
enjoyed in India. 

We have pointed out above that the British 
capitalist class which w^as so unmistakably in 
poww in the thirties made the new constitution 
of India as much after their mind as possible. 
Shiwd business men as they were, they made a 
parade of responsible government and provincial 
autonomy no doubt in the Act, but they neutral- 
ised every privilege so granted. There was, 
however, another group, small but compact^ 
which opposed even the slightest concession to 
Indian demand. It was not satisfied even with 
the hidebound safeguards and other reactionary 
featur(‘S of the new Act. In fact the opposition 
on its part to this reactiona.ry measure was per- 
sistent and vehement in both the Houses. This 
group had for Ms leader Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the much ajiplauded Premier of today. Another 
|)erson who acted as the lieutenant and co-ad- 
jutor of Mr. Churchill in this regard was no 
other tlian Col. Ainery, our present impartial 
Secret aiy of State. 

There have been two outstanding principles 
which have determined the political attitude of 
Mr. Chureliill and his group during the last 
twenty yi'ars. One of these was to the effect 
tiiat Coinmnnisin and Socialism must be fought 
at the point of the bayonet on all fronts and at 
all times. In fact in the middle twenties nothing 
was so much in Mr. Churchilhs mind as a crusade 
against the ])rinciples which Karl Marx had laid 
dowm and wdiich thousands even in Great Britain 
w^anted to follow^ Since the outbreak of the 
present War (ft)r w-cll nigh tw^o years) Mr. Chur- 
chill has been in the Government, whose policy 
outw’ardlv at least is to placate the Government 
and people^ of the Soviet Union. We do not 
know if on this account Mr. Churchill and hid 
colleagues, like Colonel Amery, have given up 
altogether the idea of waging a holy war against 
Socialism. We should not of course be very 
certain about it. But while they may not have 
abandoned their inner hostility against it the 
exigencies of w^ar have compelled them halt- 
lieartedly at least to work in collaboration with 
the leaders of the T^abour Party. ^ 

The second principle which has guided the 
)K)liticaI outlook and policy of Mr. Churchill 
and his colleagues was that of persistent hosti- 
lity to Indian aspirations. Nothing was to be 
done by which British Imperialism in India 
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might be affected not only inaterially but even 
in its external trappings. Miahatina Gandhi 
was to Mr. Churchill nothing but a half-naked 
fakir, whom it was an act of sacrilege on the 
part of the Viceroy to see and parley wi\h. 
Colonel Amery, who has written so much on 
imperial problems and was for long on the staff 
of the greatest imperialist organ, The Times, 
has on all occassions echoed the voice of his 
present chief in regard to this country. It does 
not seem that this group is willing to modify, 
w'hilo in ]>ower, any of its principle, regarding 
Indian administration, which it upheld when in 
oj)IK)sition. ‘In lespect of Home politics, it 
may have been eompelled by the unfortunate 
eireunistam^es of the war to defer to some extern 
to the views of the Labour Party, but in regard 
to the political aspirations of India it stands 
where it did when the Goveinineiit of India 
Bill was on th(‘ Parliamentary anvil. Since Mr. 
Churchill became the Prime Minister one year 
ago, he has not made any statement in this 
regard nor has he c?ver referred t ) the <pU‘slion 
of the status of India in any of the many spee<*h- 
es that he has made either inside or ouisidc the 
House of Commons. He has maintained a 
sphinx-like silence in this matter. But while 
he has regarded silenec' as golden in this respect, 
his tnisted colleague, Mr. Amery lias jnade 
many speeches on India and in evtvry one of 
these speeches he has made communal rivalry 
in this countr^^ a handy pretext for making no 
resfK)nse to the demands of the Indian National 
Congress. This would show that the Churchill 
group has not given up one iota of its former 
principle regarding the Indian demand for self- 
rule. It is unrepentant. 

There are, or at least there were, basic 
differences in opinion about foreign policy 
between the grouj) which Mr. Churcliill rc- 
]>rosents and leads and the stronger grou]) of 
hard-boiled industrial magnates and financiers 
whom Mr. Charnberla.in led until his death. 
In respect of Hitler, for instance, while the 
latter Avas out for a policy of appeasement, M<t. 
Churchill and his friends ehampioned the policy 
of fighting him and nip]>ing him in the bud. 
But while in the field of foreign policy we notice 
differences between the two groups in basic 
ideals and principles, in respect of India the 
difference between them is, as we haA^e seen, 
only skin-deep. The industrialists and finan- 
ciei’s would agree to grant some semblance of 
n'forms to the Indian people but they would 
see to it that these reforms did not affect their 
interests in this coimlTy in the least. The 
CS)urchill group, on the other hand, would not 


agree lo grant even that semblance of reforms. 
While the former in other words would wield 
a sword covered with A’clvet, Mr. Churchill and 
his colleagues would pref^ the naked steel. 
There would be in consequence no surprise ihat 
as a result of the fonnation of the Churchill 
GoA^einment and the accession of Mr. Amery to 
office tile British policy towards India, instead 
of being liberalised, has become more reactionary 
than before. 

It may be asked why the labour element in 
the British cabinet has given its supjxirt, either 
actiA^ely or passively, to the principles of action 
which Ml*. Amery has followed so far in respect 
of India. Tlu'rc has been all along a miscon- 
ception in the mind of the Indian people 
regarding the attitude of the British political 
parties towards India. In the last century and 
in the early years of the present century the 
leaders of nationalist opinion in this country 
pinned their faith to the Liberal Party. When 
the Conservatives came into power they becaiiK; 
deju'cssed. When on the other hand the Liberals 
came to office they became encourag(Ml and 
enthused. Actually, however, there had ncA^'cr 
been any basic differcnc(‘ between the points of 
view of the two historic jiarties in respect of 
India. The Irish Nationalists showed in this 
matter niort* realism than the leaders of Indian 
patriotism. The fonner appreciated i( fully Ihal 
as both the parties in Great Britain had ulti' 
mately the same outlook anrl policy in respeel 
of the Empire, it was futile to oppose one and 
cling to the coat-tails of another. In the British 
House of (Commons they in fact joined hands 
now Avith the Conservatives and now with the 
Liberals according as political strateoy miirhl 
demand. 

The Indian Nationalists were disillusioned, 
no doubt, on all occasions by the policy which 
the Liberals pursued in India. But still they 
did not learn the les'son as the Irish Nationalists 
had already learnt. They still i>inned their faith 
to the parly which appeared at a i)articu]ar 
time to be more progressive in Great Britain. 
AVhen in the beginning of the twentieth century 
the liabour Party became in England a political 
force to be reckoned with, many of our leaders 
l)ecamo convinced that as soon as this parly 
would come into power a more generous nohc\ 
would bo piirsu(^d by Whitehall towards India, 
They became considerably encouraged by the 
speeches and writings of some of the Labour 
loaders and thought that Avhen these leaders 
would come into office the British dominion OA^er 
India would entirely cQase. It was particularly 
thought that socialism, which many of the 
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Labourites espoused as a principle, would 
certainly be inconsistent A\ith British exploita- 
tion of India. So, what was once expected of the 
Liberal Party came now’ to be chciished uf tl.e 
Labour Party. But it was soon i)rov«d linn 
Labour in office was far different from Laboui 
when it was only a small group in opposition in 
ihe House of Commons. The Labour Govern- 
ment of 1924 and 1929 gave no doubt a shock 
to the nationalist mind here but it was not 
really disillusioned about Labour until tlu' 
-Report of the Simon Commission was published 
with the signatures of its two Habour Members 
aj)])eiided to its reactionary recommendations. 

In fact it W'ould be wTong to tiriiik that 
then' is any basic difference between Hu; viinv- 
points of the Labour Party and those of the 
( ’ons,er\’atives and Lilierals in respect of Indian 
aspirations. Mr. C. R. Attlee, who by the w'ay 
was one of the members of the Simon C'ouimi> 
sion, publislicd a book a few years ago known 
as The Labour Party in Perspective: In Ini 
book a ftnv })aragraplis have been devoted to 
!.al)Our policy towards India. These ])a•ragral)l•^ 
not only do not breathe any new spirit ‘tow’ards 
India, but what is more, the opinions expressed 
therein, tliougb rather sugar-coated, are as ro- 
ad iuiriiry -regarding (uir demand for Swaraj as 
the opinions of any Conservative leader may be 
(‘\pe(‘led to be. The (Conservative imperialists 
like Mr, Amc'ry emphasise the. commimai differ- 
ences in tliis country and nnike tli(‘m an excuse 
for doing nothing as to our demand for .«elf-rule. 
'riie Lat)()iii’ au(l Socialist leader Mr, Attlee not 
only emjihasises these eommunal differences, but 
h(‘ funlier ('inpliasisos that if Swara.i is now con- 
f(!n*ed upon India, there is every likelihood that 
the i)easants and W'orkers w'ill be exidoited hy 
the ('ducaied cajnlalist class.* So Mr. Attlee 
sees eyi' to eye with Mr. Amery in res])ect of 
Indian as])ira1ions. He only adds ji * labour ^ 
argimuait for doing nothing with i*egard to our 
[Hditieal demands. 

We Inivc seen in the previous paragraphs 
that tlic different political groujis in Great 
Britain Jire at one in regard to their ladicy to- 
w’ards this eountiy. But of all (lie groups, it 
must be understood, the one wduch is represented 
by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Araeiy is the most 
intransigent. While the other groups may desire 
to make ilieir policy at least outw^ardly attrac- 
tive, this group is unwilling to bend even a 
little. It will deix‘nd absolutely upon the divi- 

♦Pp. 245-16. “There is no particular gain/’ he 
says, “in hanclini; over the peasanis and workers of 
India fo b(' exploited by their own capitalists and land- 
lords.” 


sions in Indian opinion. By pitting the Muslim 
League against the National Congress, it will 
try it4s best to neutralize the political demands 
of the Indian people and set them at naught as 
long as possible. The question, how'ever, is 
whether the policy w’hioh it is pursuing is ulti- 
mately good even for Great Britain. That it is 
unhelpful and even disastrous to India need 
not he emphasized. It is necessary for British 
.statesmen to seriously consider wdicthcr it is not 
equally disastrous for British interests. 

Divisions there are in eveny country cither 
in an active or in a }K)tcntial form and it is not' 
flifficult for a third party in power to take ad- 
wHiiiage of iheso divisions and jealousies wdiich 
may (^xisl between thorn. Even in Great Britain 
whose people are .supposed to be the most homo- 
geu(‘uiis and united in Luroi>e, it may not be 
(lilficult for a third party, if it perchance takes 
liold of power to create fissures in British 
opinion and pit one group against another. In 
Ireland, even in South Ireland where the Protes- 
tants and the Catholics were supposed to be at 
logger-licails and w^here on that ground the 
British Govi rnment refused to concede for long 
tlie political demands of the Irish people, we 
do not hear any longer of jealousies betwwm 
(he nyo gi’oups. Again the relations between 
lljo Noi’th and the South in the United States 
of AnK'viea were for decades as bad as they 
eould be. During these unfortunate years the 
jHiints of difference in regard to civilization 
betwe('n the two lmlve.s of the couniiy W’ere 
more emphasized than their points of union., 
And it was thought by many both in that 
couiii.iy and outside that possibly it would be 
better for the two halves to become absolutely 
separated. But now that as a result of the Civil 
A\'ai* tile S(»uihern pretensions were umU‘nnined 
and (lie Southern States were brought back into 
the union, the two halves are living in amity 
and conccu’d. They now- constitute one entity 
and a happy entity at that. In fact w^liile there 
is diversity in every country, it is for the 
Government of the country to see wdiother ibis 
diversify oviTW’helms ihe basic unity or w'hothcr 
it is relegated to its proper and legitimate place 
within the bosom of National Unity. If the 
British Cabinet makes it a policy t-o keep differ- 
ent groups in 'India apart, w’e may. take it that 
it will succeefl. On the contrary if the British 
Cabinet desires that different groups should be 
fitted into one united fabric, there also it will 
succeed. Bliich of the two alternatives will the 
British Government accept ? 

Mr. Amery, we may repeat, has so far 
emphasised the communal differences in this 
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country as an argument for doing nothing. 
Evidently it is his belief as it is the belief of 
most others in British public life that the trans- 
ference of real power to Indian hands will be 
inconsistent with British interests. The question 
is whether this contention is really accurate. 
In the last century there was a ix*rsistcnt belief 
in British political circles that colonies w'ere 
worthless adjuncts to the British Empire. They 
were like fruits, which when ripe would fail 
away from the mother tree. It was, however, 
not long before this theoiy provi‘d falsr. The 
enjoyment of democratic and responsible govern- 
ment on tlie part of th(‘ colonists was found 
consistent with British connection. Tl is further 
to be emphasised that it was not merely in 
name that this connection was niaintaiiu'd. Iir 
Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand self- 
governing j)C‘ 0 ]des have not only maintained 
their connection with the mother country but 
they have made themselves helpful in diverse 
Avays to Great Britain. Even in the field of 
industry and commerce where rivalry is apt to 
be generated veiy (‘asily and where bad blood 
may be created witliout difficulty, co-operation 
be.twi:en the British and local interests has 
become possible and even fruitful. 

It is true that the ])eoples of thes(‘ 
Dominions are predominantly and in some 
places exclusively of British origin, and it may 
be argued that it is only because of this racial 
affinity that in spite of all odds such co-opera- 
tion as luis been rc'feiTcd to above has been 
maintain(‘d so far. But whore the local pe()ple 
arf‘ not of the same race as the British, 
difficulties miglit easily emerge. In South Africa 
in fact such difficulties have already becoiiK* 
noticeable. The Boers are not falling in with 
the British in the same Avay as their brethren of 
English origin. What has become noticeable 
on a small scale in South Africa may be appre- 
hended on a vaster scale in India. Once tlio 
Indians are given real control over tlunr own 
affairs, it may be argued that they will give 
no fjuarters to British interests. On the fac(* 
of it this argument may appear to be plausible. 
But if Indian temperament is studied more 
deeply and Indian character analysed more 
carefully it will be found that in spite of the 
past .relations which have not been hapi>y the 
Indian j>eopie are not basically hostile to the 


British. On the contrary their inspiration in 
many respects is of British origin. In political, 
administrative and even in economic matters 
tlicy have been imbued with Brii.ish ideals 
From tliis standpoint it may be concluded that 
even if the real control over their affairs is con- 
feired upon the Indians they may not be atj 
hostile to Briiish interests as they may be ex- 
pected to be by pessimistic British politicians. 
It is *:rue that if the British are out for 
domination they will be disappointed in the 
new regime, if, however, they are to be content 
with partnerslnp, their expectation will not b(‘ 
belied. 

While by wise concessions in the nick of 
lime the British Government may naturally 
look forward to a fruitful partnership with the 
Indian pt^ople, by withholding them on the 
ground of eommimal differences in this country, 
the Britishers will not improve their position 
liere by one iota. It should be known that while 
by the ]>oIicy which Mr. Ainery is inirsuing. 
they are alienating and exasperating the major- 
ity co?inn*unily of the Hindus, they are not 
th(*reby enlisting the permanent co-operation 
and heli> of the Muslims. Already it seems that 
by constant encouragemeni a large section of 
th(‘ latter has reached a i)o1iticai i)osition in 
which it may be difficult for even the British 
Government to control it.- Already from the 
Madras speech of Mr. Jiniiah it staans ])ossibK 
that he is trying to look beyond (he British 
(5ov(‘rnm(‘nt and the British people bn- (h<- 
achievement of his aim. 

Elasticity is the most important factor of 
statesmanship. During the last few years th(’ 
Bjitish Government has not been noted for this 
virtue. Accustomed to give its support to one 
power and to show its hostility to another, it 
j)ursued its sentiment and stAick to its policy 
even when circumstances became transformed 
and made obsolete its .former feeling and atti- 
tude. Adjustment of policy to new condition.s 
has been sadly lacking in the last decade. What 
is true of British policy in Europe in this respect 
is equally true of British policy in India as well. 
The Briiish Government by changes in its 
personnel has tried to retrieve its position in 
Europe. By similar changes it should also try 
to retrieve its position in India. There is no 
virtue in being too late. 



THE ANSWER TO AIR MENACE 

By L. M. CHITALE, f.b.i.b.a., a.m.t.p.i., 
Chartered Architect & Toien Plannhig Cormdtant, Madras 


Events in China, Africa and Europe have shown 
that modern cities are extremely vulnerable to 
air attack. Innooent men, women and children, 
the sick and ihe suffering have b(‘en killed and 
injured. Many who escaped unhurt have been 
rendered homeless. Buildings and structures are 
damaged and destroyed. 'Fransport and com- 
munication facilities have been dislocated and 
water and gas mains damag(?d rendering the life 
of the survivors difficult. In extreme cases people 
have been compelled to change their mode of 
life and subjc'cted to unimaginable physical ami 
mental strain. Fa'cii the social and economic 
life of the nation subjected to extensive raids, 
have b(*en affected. Time alone can reveal ilu* 
cuns(‘quences to society and civilisation from 
this formidable menace. But (jven what little 
that is obvious is horrible. 

Prevention, the most desirable solution, 
seems impracticable. Protective measures for the 
citizens, city structures and essentii\l services 
to resist the high explosives and incendiarj^ bombs 
used become necessary. The high explosives 
bomb is formidable. A 500 pound bomb can 
penetrate the strong(‘st of our buildings. Its 
blast can demolish any normal wall at 20 or 25 
feet arid its fragments can cause death to pc'ople 
(?V( n several Imndred yards away. None of our 
buildings can stand a direct hit and nearby 
explosion. The incendiary bomb though less 
deadly is no less destructive. It can set an 
effective fire and destroy cities by spn'ading 
conflagration. 

Protection to life can be ensured by bomb 
resisting accommodation, by massive structures 
carefully designed and built. 

But air raid shelters capable of resisting 
direct hits of bombs arc very exi)(‘nsivc. UnU^ss 
tlicy are cai)ab!e of being used in times of peace 
their erection is financially impracticable. A 
dual purpose shelter will solve* the question of 
finance and economy. Moderai cities however 
by their layout require too many than is 
absolutely essential, if our citizens should have 
ready access to them. To economise in the 
number of shelters it is possible only if business 
houses and residences surround dual purpose 
air raid shelters. An altered layout zoning and 
planning of residential suburbs become neccssaiy 
to make protection possible to all. Initial outlay 
is of course a big problem but against this we 
must consider what it would cost for evacuation 
and medical aid. No financial outlay can be 
considered too big when it is a question of pre- 
serving life and morale of the people. 


Regarding structures it is idle to recom- 
mend that every building should be bomb proof. 
But by avoiding congestion and by adopting an 
op(Ti layout we could minimise the chances of 
direct hits and by careful designing and cons- 
truction the consequences of blast can be easily 
rectified and the edifices made fit for use. 
Framed structures can resist boml)s better and 
if ( acli building was at least 25 feet away from 
its neighbour destruction of structures by bombs 
would bo very expensive if not almost negligible.* 
If buildings are properly classified and if cities 
are zoned and the residential area sei)aratod from 
the industrial, commercial and other zones, the 
sco))e for casual destruction would be t'liminateci 
ancl destruction by bombing would become 
inadvisable. 

Unh‘ss citiiis are planned and zoned we can- 
not prevent indiscriminate bombing and casual 
destruction. Unless we have space around 
bnilflings we (cannot r(uUi(*(^ tlu* effect of vibration 
uj>on foundations, and until c)uv roads arc made 
wide we cannot liope to keep them free from 
d(*l)ris blocking them and preventing the move- 
ment of fire fighting and salvage parties. 

In conclusion it comes to this, that to resist 
the higli explosive bomb our buildings must be 
suitably designed, our roads must be wide, there 
must be space around each building and that 
different kinds of activities must be separated. 

It is the lack of all th(‘Se which makes our cities 
(*asy prey to raiders. 

The kilo inc(*ndiary bomb can be prevented 
from penetrating into a building by a flat rein- 
forced concrete roof, five inches thick. Fire 
brakes an* also absolut(‘ly essential to prevent 
fires from spreading and confine destruction to 
the building actually attacked. Every building 
in the city must be detached from the rest, with 
sufficient space around, to prevent fire brands 
flying and spreading fire. Adequate water supply 
should also be ensured and to every part of the 
city to fight the fire. 

Modern methods of production and distri- 
bution of essential services are extremely 
vulnerable to air attack. The underground 
system and drainage get shattered when the 
high explosive bomb hits the street, . Even in , 
times of peace the supply of essential services 
have been found inadequate and when the stress 
is greater in times of war they fail and destruc- 
tion and dislocation caused by bombs, break the 
resistance of the people. Dislocation by a few 
bombs will be made impossible only if the 
sources of production and methods of distribution 
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are decentralised and every unit or group of 
houses is rendered self-sufl5cient and self-reliant 
as far as possible. A single storeyed detached 
residence, with a little garden is essential to 
obtain optimum welfare for the human species. 
Such a system will admirably resist air raids. 

In commercial and business zones of a pros- 
perous city, water and drainage mains, electric 
and telephone cables, etc., could be run below 
the ground in a tube subway constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and kept about 20 feet b(‘low 
the surface. The top surface could be of rein- 
forced concrete made thick cnougli to serve us a 
detonating slab and prevent bombs getting in, 
“ Nerve centres could be housed in buildings 
of special design and construction located in 
parks or gardens and camouflaged very welt 
Gardens and pastures surrounding a city can 
obviate “ digging for victoiy ” in times of war. 

To resist air attacks we must have, bomb 
proof shelters for all the people, buildings and 
structures, that would minimise the destruction 
by air raids and services the supply of which is 
immune to dislocation. \Vc also require a suit- 
able contingent of fighter aircraft, anti-aircraft 
guns, balloon barrages and other ground defence 
eciuipments. These are needed to force tlu; 
raiders to attack the targets from a great 
distance and in great hurty—thc two factors 
which I’cndcr destruction very expensive. Wlien 
these four features arc carc^fully combined we 
would obtain a city whicli can protect tlie citi- 
zens and resist attack from tlie air to such 
an extent that W'Ould make air raids not worth 
while. This would undermine the enemy^s 
incentive to adopt air raids as his method of 
aggression. 

How” will such a city be ? There will be 
a large central park about half a mile in diameter 
around wdiich civic buildings, stately edifices, 
temples and the like w^ould find location. 

A green belt would surround these to separate 
them from the city zones lying in the surround- 
ing area — commerce, administration, trade, 
banking, insurance, etc., each zone separated 
from the other by parks, open spaces, gardens 
and roads. Buildings in these zones w’ould be 
framed ones and not more than six storeyed and 
located around garages w’hich could be used as 
bomb proof shelters in emergency. A green belt 
of gardens and parks 500 to 1000 yards wide 
would encircle this area and separate it from the 
surrounding residential suburbs. Tlio residential 
zones would be in the form of townships and 
villages, self-sufficient and self-reliant in matters 
of water supply and drainage and lighting. 
Community centres, capable of conversion into 


bomb resisting accommodation for those 
residing around, would form the f(KM of eacli 
group of residences. 

Pasturage and vegetabl(» gardens will en- 
circle the residential belt. In^this pasturage will 
be housed cattle and live-stock catering for the 
dietary, transport and other needs of the city. 
Anti-aircraft gun positions would be in this area 
to check the raiders. The roa<l encircling ihi.^ 
pasturage would help to connect the anti-aircraft 
gun i>ositions, and to defend the boundary better. 
Ainmunilion stores, telephone exchanges, broad- 
casting stations, electric power houses, etc., w^ould 
be housed in carefully designed structures and 
located in the green belt. The trees and vege- 
tation and parks would make identification of 
these very difficult. Aerodromes and railway 
stations are largo and cannot be concealed in 
gardens and they therefore lie outside th(^ city 
and away from residences. For tiie same reason 
factories are located outside the city. Tanks, 
]) 0 ]ids, wells, and bathing jiools would be all over 
the city to ])rovidc dependable and copious 
sup])]y of watiT for fire fighting, decontamination 
and norinal peace time purposes. The entire' city 
will be surrounded by a licit of agricultural land 
growing cereals and pulses. And it would b.- 
sup(*rfluous to “ dig for victory ” in times of war. 

When we critically examiiu' tlie potentiali- 
ties of aircraft bombs the method of air attack>. 
and the method of destruction and damage (hat 
a city like this will permit an<l the raiiidiiy ami 
facility with which it can recover from air attack, 
it will become evident that the destructiitn of 
(‘ity structures will be veiy expensive, dislocation 
of the supply of essential services will Ix' nearly 
impossible, and citizens would be absolutely safe. 
These may not make air attacks imimssible hut 
would make raids not wortlnvhile and inadvis- 
able. Herein lies the chance for cities ami 
(dvilization to survive the air menace. 

The exp(‘nso and effeud of preserving 
civilization and culture in its modern abode- 
uncontrolled agglomeration of men and buildings 
— is prohibitive. 360 thousand pounds a day 
are needed for partial evacuation and A.R.P 
organisation for England; not to speak of the 
16 million pounds expended every day to resist 
agression mainly from the air. Is it fob much 
to ask then to spend much less to obtain much 
more permanent abodes of peace and security for 
man and his material culture ?* 

♦ Extracts from the Lecture delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Madras University, at the University 
Examination Hall. The Lecture was illustrated with 
numerous dia^ams and sketches token from his recent 
publication, Air Redds and Citril Defence. 
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ENGLISH 

EMERSON AND HIS FRIENDS : Zi// J. T. Sun- 
di'iinnd. Crown Sim). Pp. xxn-^'^Sf). Full cloth. Gill- 
lettered. With a stout dust cover. Printed on good 
antique wove paper in clear big type. Price i2-H 
and per V'. P. P. Rs. ^-15. R. Chatterjee, lOM, Tapper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Owing to the cultural and international iifiportaiice 
of the English-speaking world, all progressive men re- 
quire to coirif* into contact with the better mi Ad of the 
lOnglish-spoaking people.s. Study of English literature 
is the most ejisily available means of securing this con- 
tact. For an adequate acquaintance with English litom- 
ture as a whole, some knowledge of the best Englisli 
books written- in America also is necessary. Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland’s present work introduces the reader to 
many of tlu’ foremost authoi’S of these American books. 
It po.«!.s(?sses the additional iiniioi’tan(;c of giving the 
reader illuininating glimpses of the best American socic'- 
ty and of the influence which the East has exorcised on 
the farthest West, 

In liis Foreword to the book Rabindranath Tagore 


write.s i 

“ Our universitif^s in pursuing the study of English 
literature often fail to realise that the great cOTtinont 
of America has prodiieed its own literature in English, 
and that acquaintanoc with American thought is neces- 
sary for our mental V-quipment. Emerson is sometimes 
studied, and Whitman is known to us, but our know- 
ledge remains cursoiy. because it is not linked with 
the historical and cultural background ot the I'nitert 

^*^**“*br. Sunderland’s book will provide that back- 
ground and help us in getting a human perspective ol 
the times in which Emerson and his friends li\ed. • • • • 
I hope that its publication will siimukte the study ot 
American literature, which will provide cornpuralivc 
values as also the insiiiration of its excellence. 

TINDER YOUR TIN HAT. EXTRACTS FROM 
FAMOUS WAR SPEECHES— Volume Onk : Ptib- 
lithed by the Bombay War Publicity Committee Coun- 
cil Hall, Bombay. Price Re. 1-8 per copry. 

The book is well got-up and contains striking and 
well displayed extracts from the speeches of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, President Roosevelt, General Smut^ Mr. 
Ralph Ingersoll, Mr. V. N. Chandaimrkar Dr. ^orge 
8 Arundale, Dr. Charles Watson, Dr. Hugh 
Mr. WiUiam BulUtt, the Viceroy, Sir P. Thakui^ and 
the Governor of Bombay. It contains a portrait of 




Mr. Winston Churchill, pictures of various kinds of 
Tiritish military aeroplanes, a pictorial presentation of 
the British fleet after a yoar’.s *var, outstanding events 
1938-40, and a map showing British bombers over 
Enemy Territory. Some of the extracts are about 
Britain fighting for freedom. It. is certainly true that 
she is fighting for her own freedom and for that of some 
other free countries, but it is not true that she is 
fighting for the freedom of the subject peoples in her 
Empire. Ori the contrary, she is really fighting to keep 
them under her subjection and to prevent them from 
becoming the helots of some other Power, 


GERMAN ECONOMY, 1870-1940; By Gustav 
Stolper. Published by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 191^0. Pp. m. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The author of this illuminating and original analysis 
of German economic developments of the last seventy 
years, is a noted economist and a former ineinber of the 
Reichstag. He is now an American citizen. Recent 
critics of totalitarianism have been wont to point out 
that in the countries where this ‘ philosophy has got 
a foothold, individualistic and democratic forces have 
never been on the up-grade. Stolper shows in a con- 
vincing manner that for a long time past the main 
trcjidis of German economy also had been towards 
cejjpiiisation and the Nazi party “ had only to pr^s 
the button to set the totalitarian State in motion. The 
prevalence of “ Stalism ” from Bismarck to Hitler has 
been as much a characteristic of Gorman life and thought 
as the series of compromise underlying the “ liberal 
State has been the basis of English .socio-political deve- 
lopment. Stolper eraj)hasiscs that in ‘‘ no nation s his- 
iorv are politics and economics so closely inter-related 
as in that of Germany.” He dilates upon the theme 
that National Socialism as much as Bolshevism is 
“essentially an ascetic phiio.sophy, an ascciism, though, 
gf'norated and nourished Vjy envy and hatred, a very 
worldly ascetism aimed at power.” Hence his warning 
that National Socialism can not be bought on by a few 
economic concessions and this war cannot be won by 
economic means. , 

Stolper points out how the German economic 
machine was suitable to a rapid switch-on to wartime 
methods of production and distribution. A free eco- 
nomy,’ on the other hand, had caused a good amount ol 
friction and delay in securing this adjiustment m the 
democratic countries. 
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Many who have wondered at the management by 
Germany of her currency, banking, foreign exchange 
and foreign trade to her own advantage to an un- 
believable degree will find lucid explanations in this 
book, and they are possibly the most interesting chapters. 
No Jess instructive are the cnaptera relating to the 
inflation of 1918-23, the “miracle of the Reutenmark^' 
and the collapse which set the stage for Hitler. The 
(^liiipteix dealing with the third Reich might appear 
scrappy ” as more detailed information has been avail- 
n bio to the .student on the pros and cons of Nazi eco- 
nomics from competent scholars. Yet they offer a read- 
able. fair and comprehensive summary. There is an 
useful bibliography, and a good index at the end of 
the book. 

RATLAM ; By Pandit Dwiirkanath Knehru. 
Published by the AUrlndia Btalc Peoples Conjercnce 
Office, Bombay. U)40. Pp. 50. Price four annas. 

This loport was prepared at the instance of the 
President of the AJl-India States Peoples’ Conference, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, with regard to a small State 
in Central India where the inevitable reaction of the 
rider to the popular demands was the inauguration of a 
I>oIicy of repression in 1940. The brief general and 
liistorical .surve}^ and review of the budget which pre- 
(5(^des the residl.s of local investigation of the cause of 
trouble, should be an eye-opener to the uninitiated, 
rhis small State with bandy a lakh of people and one 
miliion rui)ees gro.ss annual revenue spent half <if its 
income on the ruh.r and his family; while only twenty- 
iwo thousand rupees was spent on an effete Education 
Department, twenty-five thousand were spent on »State 
cai« and sc^venteen thousand on the stables. There are, 
of (Joiirse, smaller, worse-administered anachronisms, mis- 
(;all(?d States, in India. But the Kachm leport certainly 
furnislies strong su])povl. to the thesis underlying the All- 
Indda StaU^s' Peoples’ Conference Resolution pjissed at 
its Ludhiana session in 1939, urging amalgamation of 
smaller Htates {i.e., those with an income of Jess than 
o() lakhs and a population of less than 20 laklis each), 
citlior singly or by groups, “ with the neighbouring pro- 
vinces for the purpose of administration, with suitable 
provi.sion.s for the reasonalde rights and privileges of the 
rulers concerni'd.” The idea has generally been en- 
dorsed also by the j^aramount authority and should be 
enforcoii early. 

THU Rt^ONOMIC; PHILOSOPHIES OF 
SMITH AND RICARDO : By R. M. Agammla. 
Available of Das Gupta d* C’o., Calcutta. 1941. Pp. 
SS. Price Be. 1 . 

This brochure conUiins two short introductions lo 
Adam SniitJi and Ricardo’s writings. The price, how- 
ever, is too higli; the presentation of the subject is 
sometimes confusing and the prefatory announcements 
reliUing to his “published and unpublished works” dis- 
figure the book. 

Bbnoyendra Nath Banbrjea 

STUDIES IN THE PURANIC RECORDS ON 
HINDU ‘RITES AND CUSTOMS : By R. C. Hazra, 
MA., Ph.D., Lecturer in Samknt, University of Dacca. 
Published by the University of Dacca. Bulletin No. XX, 
1040. Pp. 307. 

The Univemty of Dacca conferred a doctorate on 
the author on the basis of this book in 1936. The book 
eonsists of three sections. In the firat section Dr. Hazra 
has discussed the chronology of the puranic chapters 


dealing with ancient Hindu rites and customs. In the 
second he has tried to give an account of the evolution 
of these rites and of the forces that were at work to 
bring it about. The third section is an appendix in 
which Dr. Hazra has diligently traced all pmanic pass- 
ages that have been quoted Ijy the writers of smirti 
books. Practically all the puranas, with the exception 
of certain upapuranas, G.g., the Kalkipurana, have been 
laid under contribution by the author. 

UnfortiinaUdy the first and the second sections of 
Ihe book liavi* lost much of their value owing to the 
authors loose deductions. A typical style of argument 
is fis follows : because such and such stories and dcs- 
(jriptioiLs are found in one purana and not in another 
therc.'fore the one must be of later date than the other; 
because descriptions of certain particular customs are 
found in certain puranas but not in smriti books of a 
certain date tlierefore these puranic chapters must have 
been written subseipient to the smriti books. The 
author has indulged in such arguments in spite of his 
kno\vI(‘dge of facts which point to their fallacy (see 
l>.age 26.3). Again wheren or in any purana he has come 
across iiiussagts the relevancy of which was not appa- 
umt to him he has come to the conclusion that dis- 
hmicst interpolators have been at work. 

Some ol the puranic; slokas have been wrongly 
interpreted in a manner that makes one feel that the 
anilior has no eorrecL notion of the nature of the 
imranai? .and of the different topics discaissed therein. 

3’he author’s statement that ‘ Ukj Buddha incarnation 
seems, to have been unknown in the beginning of the 
.''ixth cemtury .A.D.', and that ‘ the. Buddha began to be 
regarded a.s an incarnation of VLsnu from about 550 
A.D.', I'p). 41) has not been sub.dantiated. 'J'ho appen- 
dix of the hook will bo found to be of , great value to 
any one wlio intends to cjuTy on any inx'esligation on 
the linos followed by Mie a.uthor. Dr. Hazra deseTvi's 
to be congratulated for having produced the appendix 
which must nave involved an (aiormous amount of 
labour. 

G. Bosk 

RAILWAY RATES POLICY : By Ji. D. Tiumrl 
Published by the New Book Company, Bombay. I 940 . 

Pp. 81. Price Us. 3-8. 

Mr. Tiwari has been one 01 the very few who have 
t.ried to study the complicated problem of railway rates 
in India. His earlier work entitled Rnilvniy Rates in . 
Relation to Trade and Industry has received recognition 
from all quarters, and it. may lie expected that the 
pre.sent book, though small, will enhance his reputation. J 
As ue writes within the* small compass of about eighty 
pages, he does not tiy to be very intensely critical, but 
he .succeeds eminently in what he has tried to achieve. 

HLs main thesis i.s that the railways in India have 
followed an irrational policy in practically every aspect 
of tlieir rates-structure ; this iiTationalily has been mani- 
f('st in the earlier experiments, in the s>^st.em of classifi- 
cation, in the increases made in 1936 and in the sur- 
charges imposed this year. It is a creditable performance 
to give a good analysis of the rates problem in such a 
small book; and though one may disagree with Mr. 
Tiwari here and there, on the whole his conclusions are 
what an economist's should be. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF JAPAN : By 
iS. Bagchi. Published by B. S. Bagchi, Berhampore, 
Bengal. Pp. 167. Price Rs. 2S. ^ 

Mr. Bagchi describes himself as an “Industrial 
Scholar, Calcutta University and International Scholai, 
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Japan.’^ In this joint capacity he seeks to present an 
account of the industrial structure of Japan, and the 
reader naturally opens the book with much expectation. 
The work, however, is disappointing; the whole book 
contains little more than a hurried collection of un- 
convincing conclusions derived from insufficient data. 
Mr. Bagchi’s statistic;^ are nowhere authcnl icated by a 
reference to the sources, and the way he writes seems 
fyo make him almost an apologist for every sort of 
economic policy followed by Japan. The ideas about 
the Japanese economic system that we get from him 
are very much different from what we have been told 
by Uyohara, Butler, Allen, Utley and a host of others. 
The industrial life of .lapan is the resultant of two 
opposing forces “-that of “monopoly capitalism*’ stimu- 
lated by (he co-operation between the government and 
the famous financial houses or ztiibalaus like Mitsui. 
Mitsubishi or Stnuitoino, and that of the resistance 
offered by small workshops to the monopolistic trend. 
Mr. Bagchi gives a. yu'etun; that is incomplete and super- 
ficial, taking practically no account, of the main forces 
(hat are operating and re-fusing to examine any conclu- 
sion wi(h critical reasoning. 

BnABAmsTi Datta 

MODERN BANKING IN INDIA : Bij S. K. 
Mumnjnn, M.A., Bj^c. {Loud.), Projeaaor o/ ^Bnnking, 
Sydrnham College of Commerce and Economics, Boni- 
hiry. Published by the New Book Go., Bombay: 10/40. 
Pp. /fSS. 

The present voTurne as the author himself explains 
in the preface is an efforf (0 portray Banking in India 
in the historical and contemporary context of those 
events and circumst.anccs which had exposed the Bank- 
ing system to severe tests and had left indelible marks 
Ixdiind. The hook is divided into eleven chaplers deal- 
ing w'ith the hisloiy and functioning of bank® of 
different, description, tracing the circums(.anc(’s under 
which bank failures were met with during tin- last three 
dccsides and cxydaining the rcqui»*ements of short and 
long term capital market.. Ttio main theme of the 
author is to present a, study of the growth, sehievements 
and failures of th(' Indian Banking system with parti- 
cular reference (0 the .actual conditions pn^'ailing in 
the country re: the state of the money market, hanking 
habit of the people, l-egislative and administr.jtive m€»a- 
snres to further banking in the country and the relation- 
ship between different categories of credit institutions. 

The book abounds in much valuable information 
and the author has taken great pains in compiling a 
number of instructive tables and graphs while avoiding 
lengthy discussions on theories of various descriptions. 
Dealing with the efficiency of Indian Banks, the author 
states that our banks have yet to develop a technique 
suitable to the conditions and banking resources of the 
country, and the main weakness lies in the quality of 
the personnel which our banks reemit. Moreover, little 
accurate or systematic thought has been devoted to the 
planning and execution of bank organisation, and modem 
devices are conspicuous by their absence. 

The book will be studied with great profit both 
by students of Commerce and Banking as well as by 
those actually engagec^ in the business of bank manage- 
ment. 

Nalinaksha Sanyai. 


HOW TO FORM A COMPANY, BEING LAW 
AND PRACTICE RELATING TO FORMATION OF 
COMPANIES TINDER THE INDIAN COMPANIES 


ACT : By //. R. Mehrolra, ODA. Published by the 
Progressive PMishing Co., Calcutta. Pp, 160. Price 
Rs. 3. 

LAW RELATING TO COMPANY DIRECTORS 
IN INDIA : By H. R. Mehrolra, G.D.A. PaMuhed by 
the Progressive Publishing Co., Calcutta. Pp. J?7.f 
Price Rs. 8. 

The economic progress of India demantls that more 
joint-stock companies should be formed; and Indian 
businessmen and economists should pay greater atten- 
tion to the fonnalion of companies.. The Indian Com- 
panies liaw has undergone drastic changes recently; and 
people should know what it is. The author, who as 
an ac(rountant has quarter of a century’s practical 
experience behind him, knows the subject and deals 
clearly and succinctly with it. He deals at length with 
both the practical and legal aspret of the matter. The 
references to the case-law are accurate and to the point. 
The Company promoters should know that there is no 
■safety in ambiguous statements in pros{)ectus; the dis- 
eJosure of profits made by thcan from companies floated 
by them should be real — ^jind not a mere sham. The 
Director should rememl)or that they are the agents ajid 
trustees of the shareholders, and that they owe them 
full information, subject to proper and commercial 
necessity; they are the people whose money they are 
using, and it i.s to be remembered that a joint-stock 
company is creation of law. All these the author tells 
in his books; he also tells how to avoid mistakes and 
pitfalls. 

Th(^se two books are sure to prove of great assis- 
tance to the Promoters and Directors of Companies in 
India, and are very useful additions to the library of 
C’ompany law. 

J. M. Datt.\ 

ESSENTIALS OF RURAL DEVEI/OPMENT : 
By E. V. F). Maniam. Published by Pali dc Co.. Canyn- 
port . J93S. Price not given. 

This is announced tlu' revised and enlarged re- 
printing of a i>aper submitted to the 13th session of the 
World Co-operators’ (!!oDftM*ence, Paris, 1938. We arc 
not told what the author is, how he was a delegate to 
the said conference, whether the paper was actually 
read at the Conference, and what connecjtion there could 
bo between C’o-operation and the contents of the volume 
under review. A canJul reading of the pages reveals 
that sundry newspaper notes have been got together 
into the pre.sent form, and there is little continnnity in 
pnnsentation. There is little evidence of revi.sion; for. 
the author speaks at many places “ in the wake of 
popular ministries ” when it is long after such ministries 
left office. Tin’s is indeed Rip Van Winklian. There 
are .sundry notices of some Indian States with scanty 
study. The author has indeed some information, but 
he will do very well to revise the publication according 
to some well analyeeid plan, and first of all bring up 
his information uptodate. The urgency for periodical 
reviews of provincial developments in the matter of 
niral problems is great, and- our author CQuJd do it 
with some more time and effort. 

S. K. I. 

TWELFTH HEALTH NUMBER OF THE CAL- 
CUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE : Edited by Amal 
Home, Central Municipal Office, Calcutta. Price annas 
eight. 

This is a neatl^^ printed and well-edited special 
health number. BotJi the letter press and the illustra- 
tions are instruotive. 
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A PRIMER OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE : 
By Tokuzo Snitn, Instructor of Japanese Language in 
the Calcutta Unwerdty. With an introduction by Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore. Nippon Trade Agency , 185, 
Canning Street, Calcutta. Price Re. L 

Wc ought to have culturtil intercourse ami exchange 
with all great Asiatic peoples as well as with those of 
the West. This book will help thos(‘ who wish to 
learn the Japanese language for cultural as well as 
commercial purposes. 

X. 

SAINT APPAR : By M. S. Pumalidgam Pillni, 
B.A. Published by the South India SaivaSiddhanta 
Works Publishing Society, Tim^evelly , Ltd. 

This small tiook of 96 pages (Double Crown) gives 
a brief and attractive account of the eventful life of the 
Tamil Saiva Saint Appar, as handed down by tradition. 
A short but criti(‘al analysis of the sacred and popular 
writings of the Saint is incorporated in the book. The 
dogmatic and philo.sophical implications of these writ- 
ings are sought to be brought out in sc^paralc sections. 
Book.s of this type are invaluable in making correct 
appreciations of the religious and literary histoiy of 
India through different ages. 

Chint.aharan Ckakravarti 

A HANDY GUIDE TO MOTORING IN INDIA : 
By P. F. Lnlly, B.Sc. Published by D. B. Taraporevnla 
Sons and Co., ^10, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 
170^1, Rood Map. Price Rc. 1-1 /f. 

Those who intend to make a tour of India by motor 
car will find this book very useful as it gives the routes 
to different places of interest with detailed informa- 
tion of the roads, distani^es, halting facilities, petrol 
pump and other services, practical hints to motor 
touri.st,s and a diagramatic road map of India. Twenty- 
four illustrations of sites worth \'isiting hav’’e also been 
incorporated in the book. The author who is a keen 
motor tourist himself and has done thousands of miles 
knows the peculiar needs of such a tour and he has 
spared no pains to make the book as useful as possible 
to his brother tourists. 

100 MAGICS YOU CAN DO : By P. C. Sorkar, 
Snrasvmly Library, College Square, East, Calcutta. Pp. 
Wl. Price Rs. 2 or 3s. 

There arc many who have adopted- Magic as a 
profession and others who practise it as a hobby. As 
a thrilling and amusing entertainment conjuring has a 
value of its own. The author of the book under review 
is a reputed magician who have toured extensively in 
Europe and Japan winning the applause of hi.s spectators 
in these countries for his skill in the Black Art. In the 
book under review he has described- the tricks of 100 
simple magics which, we hope, will be helpful to those 
interested. 

S. D. 

NALANDA YEAR BOOK, 1941-42 : Edited by 
Tarapada Das Gupta, M.A. Published by the Nalanda 
Press, 204, Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Pp. xxviii’h 
704. Ordniary edition Rs. S and special edition Rs. 5. 

Year books in this part of India are not plenty, 
and any addition to their number is to be welcome. 
This year book has got some special features. We find 
in it the description of the present Indian constitution, 
and its working in some detail. Such chapters as 


Indian States, India's Neighbours, Commercial Organi- 
sations, Education hi India, Agriculture in India, Indian 
Industries, India’s Foreign Trade, Labour in India, j 
Indian Currency, Banking in India, Life Insurance in ! 
India, etc., will be of especial interest to publicists 
and busine^ men. Some special articles by experts 
have been inserted in it. Articles on Small-scale Indus- 
tries and Rural Reconstruction doservT particular men- 
tion. We congratulate the Nalanda Press on their ' 
bringing out this very useful and timely publication. In 
comparison to its bulk the price is moderate. 

J. C. B. 

ASTROLOGY FOR BEGINNERS : By B. V. 
Raman, M.R.A.S. Raman Pvhlicdtkms, P. 0. Malleswa- 
ram. Bangalore. Pp. SO. Price Re. 1. 

In this little treatise the author ha.s admirably 
arninged the essential elomentarv principles and ex])lain- 
ed them in the light of Hindu Philosophy in a hicid and 
concise manner. Any one who wishes to learn the Hindu 
Astrology should take this ms his guide-book; being the 
most complete exposition of the whole subject that can 
be had in the English Language. 

SiTHRii) Kristina Bash 

BENGALI 

GALPA-SALPA (Stories and the Like) : By 
Rabindmnath Tagore. Visra-bharati Bookshop, 210, 
(kinnmdlis Street. Price Re. 1. 

Fascinating stories for children which will be appre- 
ciated Ivy (children of an older growth also, including * 
grey-haired one.s. They afford autobiograpljical glimpses, 
too. Those who will dive beneath Ihe surface* for some- 
thing more serious than mere stories will not bo dis- 
appointed. 

JANMA-DINE (“On thk Birttiday’) : By 
Rabindranath Tagore. Visva-bharati Bookshop, 210. 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

This volume contains inspiring poems by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore on “Birthday” and related topics, as well 
as contemporary events thal have stinted hi.s soul. 

X. 

BUDDHT O BODHI : By Hirendra Nath Dull, | 
M.A., B.L. Published by the University of Calcutta. 

This is a short but interesting dissertation on the 
relative claims and merits of Reason and Intuition. The ^ 
author agrees with Bergson and with the mystics of all 
times that Intuition is a higher faculty than Reason 
and that discursive reason is unable to grasp higher 
reality. In the domain of philosophy this is one of the 
theories which has been poweriully advocated in recent 
times by men of outstanding abilities. Of course, it is 
not the only theory in philosophy; and, besides, it has 
its opponents, too. But the auth-or has done a great 
service in presenting to the Bengali readers the case for 
Intuition in an able and lucid style. Books like this are 
distinct additions to the slowly but steadily growing 
philosophical literature in Bengali. We welcome the 
book, coming as it does from the ripe pen of a ripe and 
erudite scholar; and, have no doubt that it will have 
an extensive circle of readers. 

IT. C. Bhattacharjee 

RAN 0 RA8TRA (State and War) : By Digin- 
dra Chandra Banerjee. Foreword by Dr. B. S. Moonje. 
Published by the Kamala Book Depot, 15, College 
Square, Calcutta. Illustrated. Pp. 9+217. Price Rs. 2. 
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The State has striven to defend itself against the 
enemy since it has come into being. At different tiino.s. 
the work of defence has undergone changes, sometimes 
partial, sometimes complete, and now it has reached 
the present stage. The system will again change, into 
better or worse, nobody can say. In this book Mr. 
Banerjee has dwelt on the system of army and navy both 
of the bye-gono days as well as of the ])rosent time, 
as also the air-force that Ims developed lately as part 
of defence system. Today the aeriaf method of war- 
fare seems to have aiiri)assed eveiy other in deciding the 
fate of a nation. It has become a power and a force 
now. Chapters on army, navy and air-force, tracing 
their history and methoil up to the present moment, 
will prove highly interesting. The author ha.s also at- 
tempted at narrating the methods and tactics adopted in 
the last World W^ir and those being adopted now. He 
has also devoted a chapter on Indian defencfi. Though 
India has little voice or i)art in the defence of India still 
it is meet and proper that we should make ourselves 
attquaintod with India s defence system. It is a pity 
that even in those days when the fate of nations and 
countries is being decided before our very eyr's Viy 
th(' sword, India and Indians have remained quite 
innocent of it. The book deals witli but elementarv’ 
matters regarding defence and may not satisfy those 
who wish to dive deep into the subject. But for the 
general juiblic, this book will serve the purpo.se of a. 
guide. Several illustrations have been gnTn. 

JoOKSH C. BagAL 

ItUPA-REKHA : By Sri Bmayak Sniiyal. Pub- 
lished by the Bangali Bonk Depot, 10, Gobirnla Seu 
Lane, , Calcutta. Price Re. 1. 

small volume of Bengali lyrics. In sweet neiss and 
dignity of language coupled with tempered emotion, the 
poems reach a. high level of success. They are refresh- 
ingly .simple and free from ultra-modern jargons. 

D. N, Mookrrjka 

MARATHI 

MALHAR RAO HOLKAR (Shri S.ayaji Bala 
Jnyana Mala, Vol. 163) : By Keshav Mangesh Rang- 
nekar, B.A. Published by P. A. Chitre, B.A., Khari Bar 
Road, Baroda. Pp. Bl. Price annas six. 

Biographies of eminent historical personages are 
inspiring sources- of juvenile inspiration and hence 
several great men of action and thought have been 
selected by the promoters of the series in question for 
delineation. The subject of the present booklet — Malhar 
Rao llolkar was indubitably one of such great Indians, 
liising from the position of a menial to the great Mah- 
ratta Captain Baji Rao I, he rose by his own valour 
and intelligence to be the founder of the great Holkar 
Dynasty of Indore. The story of his ri.se, as rapid as it 
was deserved is an inspiring one and has been told by 
the author in this book, though not with iiieticulous 
historical exactitude. The book deserves to bo plawd 
in the hands of young children. 

PRANA-SHAKTI-YOGA : By THmhak Bhaskar 
Shastri Khare. Published by Dr. O. T. Khare and 
Pandit M. T. Khare, Farcira Building, Girgaon, Bom- 
bay. Pp. 98. Price Re. 1. 

The author has tried to elucidate in this book his 
idea of the meaning of Prana and its power. He has 
dealt with the meaning of Prana-tattwa, the Prana-maya 
Kofiha or the material sheath of the soul and its rela- 
tion to the vital sheath, the functions of Buddhi and 
their inter-relation to the vital power, and ultimately 
the emergence of knowledge from the interaction on 


each othcT of the spiritual and material sheaths enclosing 
the soul. Incidentully to the treatment of the main 
subject, the questions of jisychic research and the dis- 
embodied soul have also been touched. Of c.iour8e, the 
few pages of which the book is composed (tan but only 
touch the fringe of the sul)je(*t.s mentioned above and 
hence the author’s treatment of tiatm is nc'ither full nor 
convincing. But the book may s<irvo the purpose of 
evoking in those interested in these subjects a desire to 
know more of them from better and fuller works on 
them. 

D. N. Aptk 

TAMIL 

MICHAEL COLLINS : By P. Hamasamy. Pnbli- 
cal ion No. 4 of Navayuga Prasnralayam, Madras, G. T'. 
Pp. '.y>0. Price annas eight. 

This is an abridged adaptation of an English life 
of C^ollins, a modern patriot of the Irish Free State. 
Th(' life is \'ery intere.stiug and inspiring; the style is 
simpler and elc^gant and the j rice is deatl cluaip. 

The countiy owes a huge debt of gratitiule to the 
publisliers for this and other similar patriotic literature. 
The ramilian.s should not fail to make a good use of 
them. 

RURAL REC0NSTRi:CT10N : By A. Muilwth, 
M .A., Assistant Professor of Economics, Pachaiyappa's 
(\}llege, Madras. Published by K. Palaniandi PiHai 
Company, Madras. -Pp. 181. Price Re. 1. 

A comi)rehensive manual of n^ctonstruct ioii de.scrib- 
ing the real villages and planning agricultural, educa- 
tional, industriid, sanitary, e(;onomi(‘ and other activi- 
ties in detail for tlu? betteriiumt of villagers and their 
horne.s. TIk' book (h'serves I he study of all sincere 
patriots in the Tainilnad and th(‘ sugge-sl ions of theur 
adoption. 

Madhavan 

PERSIAN-PUSHTO ' 

KABUJi : Edited by A(fa Muhammad Qadir Fra- 
Itaki, Kabul. Published on art paper aith ill ustraJ ions. 
AnnuaJ subscription JOs. 

A bi-lingiial monthly journal in Persian and Pushto, 
the official organ of the Afgan Academy. Kabul, of 
which we have re(*piv(^d Nas. 115 and 116. The journal 
is devoted to scientific, historical and litcM’aiy .subj(!cts. 

Bikrama Jit Ha.srat 

URDU 

SHIR-O-SHA’IRI ; By Moulvi Mchdi-ul-Zaman, 
Adimcate, Allahabad. Published by Barakal Akbar 
Press. Pp. 08. Price annas eight. 

A small tract on Urdu pi-osody with an introduction 
on some aspects of Urdu Poetry. 

HUMAYUN : Edited by M. Bashir Ahamad, B.A. 
(Oxon.), Bar-nt-Laiu, Lahore. Annual Subscription 
Rs. 6-8. 

This is the anniversary number of the Urdu journal, 
perhaps the only one in that language wliich has kept 
a very high literary standard ever since it brought out 
it.s first number in 1922. The present number contain^ 
very intere.sting articles and poems. Sa’adat Has.san’s 
Dihali Bolian is very delightful. 

Bikrama Jit Hasr-vt 

HINDI 

KRANTIKARI ; By P. DeviduU Shukla. Pp. 

m. 

RUSI KAHANI SAKGRAHA : By Sj. Kauti- 
clmidra Sonriksha. Pp. 180. 
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SAMARKAND KI SUNDRl : By Sj. Brajeshwar, 
MA, Pp. S40. 

PRITHVr KA ITIHAS : By Sj, Surmdra Balu^ 
puri. Pp. WO. 

CHAKRABHEI) : By Sj. Mahuvir Pmtaad Gaha- 
nuiri. Pp. SOS. 

DENIK JIWAN AUR MANOVIGYAN : By Sj. 
Jkwhandra Joshi. Pp. 104. 

MPjRA SANGHARSIIA ; By Sj. Ganv.ah Pronad 
Dwivedi, M.A. Pp. 174. 

ADIIUNIK JAPAN : By Sj. Sarvudm Balupurl. 
Pp. 180. 

SUR-SANI )AHRHA ; By P. Nand Dulany Bajptri. 
Pp. 104. 

KAMKRISHNA CHAIUI'AMRIT : By P. Lalfi 
Prnsfid Pandvyn. Pp. lOS. 

MATIAN APRADHl : By Sj. Bojctilnvnr Pm..<tui 
Singh. Pp. S04. 

MRITYU-KIRAN ; By Sj. Rajf.^hwfn Praaad 
Singh. Pp. 19S. 

ABHTSARIKA : By Sj. NdfOiUtm Prn.md. Nagar. 
Pp. SOS. 

MOPASAN-Kl-KAHANIYAN ; By Sj. Ilachan- 
dm .itmhi. Pp. ISS. 

Puhlishcd by Indian Pna^, Ltd., Allahabad. Price 
annas eight each. 

It is mudi isnitilying lo note tJiat on the lines of 
the ffimoiiR Penguin and Polictan Sf^ries, the Indian Press, 
Ltd. of Allahabad has nndorlukon the publication of the 
Saniswali Scries in Hindi. The full set of this Sericb, 
comprising a “Home Lilirary,” will contain 500 books, 
each of 200 to 250 pages and unlformally priced at 
annas eight each. 

We have before us the first fourteen books published 
under difrereiit, heads of the S('ri(\s. Tlu? fii-st book 
Krnntikan is a phrasing translation of Turgenevs famous 
work Iht: Virtfin Sail. The second book contains trans- 
lations of eleven select ( kI short-stories of renowned 
Russian writers. The third hook Sainarband’ki-Sundau 
is suj original Hindi no^el l)v Sj, Brajeshwar, M.A., 
giving an intffresling account of the joinantic career of 
the famous beauty of Samarkand (Iran). The fourth 
book Prilhvi-ka-Ulhiis is a. readable short account of the 
earth wc live in. The fifth book Chakrabhed is a detec- 
tive novel in Hindi, by the well-known Hindi detective- 
novel writer Sj. Gopalram Gahamari. The sixth book 
Dainik Jiwan nur Manovigyan, shows the rehili(m of 
Psychology to our daily life. The seventh book Mem 
Snnghnrsh is a condensed and independent translation of 
Hitler’s famous book Mrin Kanipf. The eighth book 
Adhuhik Japan contains a brief account of the present- 
day Japan. The ninth book Sur-Sofndarhh is a collection 
of Siirdas’s selected songs with notes, edited ably by the* 
well-known Hindi scholar Sj. Nand Dularey Bajpai. The 
tenth book Ramkrmhna Chantamrit contains the lifc- 
ekotch and s.ayingR of the Paramhansa Sri Ramakrishna. 
The eleventh l)ook Mahan Apradhi is an enterprising 
career of a criminal. The twelfth book Mriiyu Kiran is 
a fictional account of the various scientific inventions, 
which has spared the world of premature devastation. 
The thirteenth book Ahhisarikn is the translation of 
Flaubert’s famous novel Madam Bovary. The four- 
teenth book MQjman-ki-Kahaniyan contains simple and 
pleasing translations of seventeen short-stories of the 
great French writer Guy De Maupassant. 

We heartily congratulate the publishers for this com- 
mendable and laudable enterprise. We are inclined to 
presume that the active support and sympathy, which is 


rnther a pi*e-i«quisite for the success of .su(?h an enter- 
prise, will not be wanting. 

M. S. Senoar 

GUJARATI 

CHITRALEKHA . By Rnrrian N. Vakil, M.A. 
Printed in the Tattwa Vivechak Priming Press, Boinhay. 
1040. Khadi cloth hound. Pp. 108. Price Re. I-4. 

Mr. Raman Vakil, like Prof. Betai and Prof. B. B. 
Vyas had come in close contact with the late Mr. De- 
vatia, and all three of them came under the spell of 
his inspiration. I’liis collection of fifty -eight short 
poems is explained in an extensive note by Prof. Betai, 
just as the latter'.s output is cxplaini’d by Prof. Vyas. 
The pof^ms finnish ver>^ good reading, even though they 
(;onsi.st of verses on a begging tlog, a pig rind a barber, 
etc. Remini.®eenc(‘.s of his triix'els in Kashmir and 
Europe are versified. While home of the ]>ocms (dearly 
betray inspiration from ICnglish po(:'ts. Tlu* vei-ses de- 
dicating the collection to his liftvcompanion, Mrs. Push- 
pa. are ieclingly \vritt('n and. give some autobiographical 
details. 

LOK SAIIITYA : By Jhaocrchand Meghanl B.A. 
Printed at the Swadhin Printing Press, Rnnpur. 1080. 
doth bound. Pp. 844- Price Rs. 3. 

So far as the folklore of Gujarut and Katliiawiid is 
concerned, Meghani’s place is like Devendra Satyartlii’s. 
because just as tlic' latter lias taken a vow to collecJ 
and preserve th(' folklore of every province of India, 
M(.‘ghani* has done so for his own province. In the? 
first part of the book imd(T notice, he hius touched upon 
every pluuse of folklore not only of Gujarat and Kathia- 
wad, but of Mfihara.shtra, the Punjab, Greece, Rus6i:i, 
Finland, England and otlu*r countries. Its thirteen sec- 
tions take a comprediensive 6urv(\v of this fascinating 
subject, and having written about twenty-two books on 
this question, he handles it, with the facality of an expert. 
It is not possible to to\ich here on eveiy asv)ect of th« 
folklore treated by him, but on perusal of the book 
we cannot hel]> feeling that not only has the writer 
added a toiudi of romance to this little appreciated 
subject but at tiinoR etherealisedi it. 

8AHITYA ; By Jayanidal Arharyu. Prinled al 
I he Bombay Fine Art Printing Works. Calcutta. fO'O. 
Cloth bound. Pp. 168. Price Re. 1^8. 

liCCtures on Sahitya (specially Dr. IVgwe’s) delivei- 
ed by Shriyut Kshiti Mohan Sen at Santiniketan have 
be(m translalod into Gujarati by Mr. Acbarya who had 
the benefit of attending and listening to tlumi. Por- 
tions relating to Bengali literature have Ix'en omitted: 
tlic rt^st are such as would be of universal application. 
The theme is of great cultural value and can be appre- 
ciated only by cultured and highly educated people; 
thus it is of exclusive interest and importance only. 

ARADHANA : By Prof. Mansukhlal Jhoveri, 
M.A. Printed at the Lakshmi Printing Press, Boroda. 
1040. Cloth bound. I p. 196. Price Rs. 3. 

This collection of sixty-five poems of Prof, .ihavrri 
is the second of its kind. It is a reprint of the poems 
which has at different times appeared in monthlie.s. 
The topics inspiring these songs are extremely common- 
place, such as Pear’s Soap, To a Boot-polishwala, If I 
were a Locomotive Engine, as well as p-ave, such as the 
Battle of Kurukshetra, and the Gayatri Mantra. What- 
ever the subject, Mr. Jhaveri nas been able to lift it 
up and give it a dignity and seriousness, which makes 
one pauf»e and look into the performance with interest 
and profit. 

K. M. J. 
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HKNfJALI ANT» ENGLISH — DrAMA 

Hunylya Natyasalar ItihQ.% 1795-1876. History of 
the Bengali Stage, 1795-1876. By Braienclranailii Baiier- 
ji. Introduction by Susil Kumar Do, M.A., D.Litt. Pp. 
2-f-4-f-242. 15tn July, 1939. 2nd cd. 

Bengali and English — Law 

Brilhh. Bharaliya Bimi Ain. The Britisli Indian 
Iiicjuranco Act. ('onipiJed by Prapliulla Kumar B.A. 
Pp. r>4-8-f222. 20th July, 1930. 

Bengali and Engllsti- Miscellaneous 

iJunrnaiiiini, AddivsHis, University of Calcutta. 
\ ol. \'ll. 1935-1038. C’ontain^ convocation addioase-s 
doliveiyd during 1935-1938 with two appendices, the 
first giving an llnglish rendering of the convocation 
.^loari’ss doli\'cu-ed in Bengali by Dr. Rabindranath Tagorr 
and the si'coiul eiril)odying addresses delivered in 1935- 
1937 on the occasion of the ronndation Day Celebration. 
Pp. 2H-161. 13th July, 1939. 

Karmahnr Jutl Parichoy. Information aliout the 
.Kariiialvar (\‘isto. By Kshudiram Chandra VisA’^akamia. 
Pp. 2(>. 251 li January, 1939. 

MmUui. O Maumachhi. Honey and Bcf^. * A parn- 
plll(^i giving infonnalion about the lioney-bee and point- 
ing (»ut Mu! dif'iatift and medicinal value of honey. Pp. 
7, loth May, 1939. 

Mhhajoii Sndan (House of Nation). Laying the 
Eonnd.atioii Stone by Visva-Kavd liiibindranath Tagore. 
19th Angusl, 1039. (.Contains addresses delivered on the 
occasion by Rabindra Nath 'Pagore and Sulih.as Chandra 
Bose in Bc’iigali and their English translation. Pp. 16. 
19t.li August, 1939. 

MrUunjny Graiilhfu'fiJi. The works of Mrityunjay 
'Vidyjilankar, who wjl-, a man of great literary repute 
and sometime He.id Pandit of the College of Fort 
William, and was born in Midnapore at about 1762 A.D. 
and di(’(l in 1819 near Murshidahnd. Ed, by Brajendra- 
nath Banerji. Pp, 22-f l-f336 f 28. 14th Jul.v, 1939. 

Nona Pmf<(nifjo. Pratharn Bliag. In various topics. 
Part 1. Fal. By Krishna Prasanua Bhattacharyya, M.A. 
Pp. I. 5 fl. I9th July, 1939. 2nd ed. 

I’.art TI. I9lh July. 1939. 

Part HI. 19th July, 1939. 

i’art 19th Juh% 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit — ^Langu.^ge 

A,shUi~yikrUi-Vivritih. Exposition of the Eight. 
Methods of Disjoining. Ed. by Prof. Madhabdas 
Sankhyat irtha, M.A. Pp. 2-f 14. 5th July, 1939. 

Sat ikati ui mdn-Kalan t ra- Taddhita^Pari.mh turn. The 
Taddhita Section, an appendix to the (Sanskrit gram- 
mar entitled) Katantra. with annotation and translation. 
Pp. 16+330. 2nd July, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Bengali and Sanskrit — ^Law 

Bindu Stri-Dhanadhikar. Proprietary rights of 
women under th(‘ ancient Hindu Law, with special 
reference to changes introduced by Judicial decisions and 
British Indian Legislation. By Narayan Chandra 
Bhattacharvya (Snirititirtha). Pp. 6+13+223+2. 1st 
July, 1939.^* 


Bengali and Sanskrit — Medicine 

Nidanarlka-Chandrika. Moonlight of the meaning 
of Nidana (Pathology). By Madhav' Kar. Pp. 6+264. 
101 h July, 1939. 3rd ed. 

Bengali and SANSKRii'^-rMiscELLANEOus 

M ahahharat-M angal. Dvitiya Khanda. The aus- 
picious Mahabharat. Part IL Bv Sahaji. Pp. 48.. 
Soptemlier, 1939. 

Vidhava Vivahor Apatti Khandan. Refutation of 
objeclions against Widow-remarriage. Ed. by Pandit 
Dinabandhu Vedasastri. Pj). 32. I^th July, 1939. 

Vidhava Vivaher Sastriya Vyavastha. Rules regard- 
ing Widow-rem.arriage as pre^^^’cribed in the Hindu Sas- 
iras. Ed. by Pandil Dinabandhu Vedasnstri. Pp. 32. 
Bh July, 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit -PiiiiiOSorHy 

V edimtavad 0 Vedaniasiddhi. Tlie Doctrine of the 
Ved.inta and tlie Realisation of Ihe fundamental teach- 
ings of the VidanUi. By De\ emlramohan Chakravarti. 
Bp. 39. 16th August, 1939. 

Ducsan-Parichay. Introduction to Philosophy. By 
CopalcliMiidm Sen. Pp. 14 +240+24. 22nd August. 1939. 

Bengali and Sanskrit — Poetry 

Moghadut. The CJoud Messenger. Trans, by Pyari 
Mohan Sen Gupta. Pp. 39+121+36. 16th August, 
1939. 2nd ed. 

Bengali and Sanskrit — Ri-xigion 

Sarmvati, Pralham Khaiida. Saraswati (the God- 
deas of Le.aming). Part 1. By Amulyacharan Vidya- 
bhushan. Pp. 2+1+2+138-^-49. 8th July, 1939. 

Sri Ambinder Gita. Sri Aiirobindo’s Gita. Trans. 
l>y Anilliaran Ray. Pp. 1+261. 19(h Juno, 1939. 2nd 
ed, 

Sri Chnndi. The Chandi. Ed. l>y Abinas Chandra 
Mukhorjee, Kavibhushan, Gitaratna. Pp. 418. 12th 
July, 1939. 10 ed. 

Vaidik Sandhya-Vidhi. D,aily prayers enjoined by 
the Vedas. By Dinabandhu Vedasastri. Pp. 16. 12th 
Si pf ember, 1939. 4th ed. 

Jayinangal Chandi Pujapaddhati 0 Vratakatha. 
Ritual of the worship of goddess Jaymangal Chandi 
(the goddess Durga worshipped on Tuesdays) and tne 
story of the vow oliservcd in her honour. Compiled by 
Abinas Mukhorjee Kavibhushan. Pp. 28. 11th July, 
19:19. 2nd edi. 

Sachitra Saral Chandi. The illustrated simple 
Chandi. By Kaliprasanna Das, M.A, and Dakshinaran- 
jan Milra Majumder. Pp. 90+19. 17th July, 1939. 
14th ed. 

Kentrpanishad. The text of the Kena* Upanishad.* 
Ed. by Indu Bhushan Sen. Pp. 44. 13th August, '1939. 
2ndi ea. 

Dantalika Va Father Sandhah. Dvitiya Khanda. 
The bridle or clue to the way. Part II. By Kehetra- 
nath Gan^li. Pp. 29 +1+207+1. 22nd June, 1939. 

Sri Sri Lakshmipuja Paddkati O Vratakatha. Com- 
piled by Surendranath Bhattachaiya, Vidyaratna. Pp. 
2S, 12t.h July, 1939. 
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Bengali and Sanskrit — Riqligion 

Mahnbharatam. Kama-Parva. Ashtama-Khandam. 
pp Mahabharata. The Kama Parva (Book VIII), 
Pari VIII. Kd. by Mahamahoyiadhyaya Haridas 8 id- 
dhaniabHKisa Bhattacbaryva. Pp. ' 897-10194-12. 51h 
July, 1939. 

Mahahhamtam. Salya-Parva. Prathama-Khaiidam. 
Tho Mahabharata. The Salya Parva (Book IX). Pari 
I. bid. by Mahamahoyiadhyaya Haridas Siddhantabagisa 
Bhfittacharyya. P]». 1-128. 2nd September, 1939. 

Gaurnnhandrc Svalantrr. Sri Chaitanya Gaur- 
ehandra in his true-self. By Mohinimohan rhatlcriee. 
Pp. 80. 18th Ashadh/ 1346 sal. 

Nitynkarma’-Sar Sanyraha. The Collection of tho 
Essence of Daily Duties. Compiled by Bila,schan(ira 
Roy. Pp. 64. 17th April, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Banglar VaMnav Dharma. Bt'ngars Vaishnava 
religion, liy Mahainahopadhaya Pramathanath Tarka- 
bhushan. Pp. 2484122. 1st July, 1939. 

Vnidih (Jpamna iUnmuiya-Gayntri. Vedic worship. 
By Sasadhar Ray. Pp. 5432. 28th August, 1939. 

^nmadbhayaxmlnm. Chaluvthn-Khanddm. The Sri- 
madbhagavatain. Part IV. Ed. by Swami Dhananjay- 
das Tarkatarka-Vyakaranatirtha and Nrisinha Das Basu. 
)^p. 87-286. 29th April, 1939. 

Part V. 20 th May, 1939. 

Part X. 19th June, 1939. 

Srimadbhuynvadfjita. Pp. 610. 141 h August, 1939. 
2 nd ed. 

SrimidbhnyavttdgUa. Ed. by A. Bhattacharjee. 20ih 
Juno, 1939. 47th ed. 

27th Juno, 1939. 48th ed. 

loth August, 1939. 49th od„ 

Bengali and Sanskrit—Religion 

Vahthnavacharyya Sri Madhva. Sri Madhva, the 
Guide of the Vaishnavas. By Mahamahopadesak Sun- 
da raiianda Vidyavinod. Pp. 54342984324-29. I 8 th 
Februar^^ 1939. 

Bengali and Urdu — BKH aiAPin* 

Mahukavi Ikbcd. The Great Poet Iqbal. By Anil 
Chandra Ghosh, M.A. I’p. 2435. 22nd March, 1939. 

Bengali, En(;lish and Sanskrit— Religion 

Ramm San jam Vak Sanjavi. Control of Tongue 
and Speoeh. Bv Surendra Sasi Gupta. Pp. 13. 5th 
July. 1939. 

BENiaLi, English, Hindi and Sanskrit — Religion 

Ritvik. One who .sacrifices regularly. Pp. 404334 
40. 9th July, 1939. 

ArABIG and Mu, SALMAN! BENGALI— -RELIGION 

Mnchhjid 0 Jamal. Mosque and Congregation. 
By Abdul Matin Mir. Pp. 44158. 8 th May, 1939, 


Eslam-Chant. Practice of Mam. By Muhammad 
Maksudar Rahman. Pp. 4455. 15th August, 1939. 

Bbn(jali — Art 

Taut 0 Ran. The Loom and-Dve, Bv Truilokya- 
nath Basil. Pp. 24154292. 4th July. 1939! 

Biography 

RfLiiylai' No-va Ralxui. The nine gems of Bengal. 
By Amarenira Nath Bjisu, B.A. Short Iife-sket,che.s of 
lime enrnent men of Bengal who devoted thenLsolves 
m \ ariou.s ways to the cause of the spread of education, 
VIZ., Raja Ram Mohan Ray, Iswar Chandra Vidya^a- 
g^ir,. Sir Asulosh Mukherji, Sir Gunidas Banerji, etc. 
Pp. I 4 IO 8 . 16th November, 1939. 5 th ed. 

Dimmlhitm O Smn'o. Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Traii.s. By P.*mehanan Sinha. Pp. 2444444. 4 th 
November. 1939. 

Gaumna. (Name of a saintly lady.) An account 
of I he life of the late Gaiiripuri ]>vi, a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa. Pj). 441 4331 22 nd No- 
lember. 1939. 

Dr.sahandhu-S7nrUi. Memory of Desabandhu (C. 
R. Da.s). By Hemanta Kumar Sa?‘kar. Pp. 64 II 8 
12lh (>lober, 1939. 2nd ed. 

Kerap. Sahrh. The liie of Lars Olsen Skrefsurd, a 
Chri.stiaii Missionary in India. Pp. 28. 12 th Oetolx’i' 
1039. 

SaMk^hipta Desabandhu Chitlaranjon. By Kuinud 
Chandra Ray CMioudhurj', M.A. Pp. 2414164. 15th 
September, 1939. 2 nd ed. 

Philopcfnrn 0 Flaminius. Philopoemen and Flami- 
nius. Tnins. By Panciianan Sinlia. Pp. 42. 8 th 
November. 1939. 

Sri Arabwda. By Prnmod Kumar S»‘n. Pp 
13414230 . 9lh November, 1939. 

Prasad. By Rabindranath 1'agore. C’ont-ains two 
es.says reminiscent of the life of Prasad (^hatterji‘e. a 
student of Santiniketan. Pp. 13. 20th December, 1939. 

Jlvanihosh, (Bharatiya Aitihasik). Shodash San- 
khya. By Sa.«^ibhushan Virlvalankar. Biographical Dir- 
lionari’. No. 16. Pp. 1089^-1184.. 10th Sep'lemlxr. 
1939. 

No. 17. Pp. 1185-1280. lOt.h November. 

1939. 

Jivan Pravaha. Current of Life.. By Sures Chandra 
Banerji. An autobiography of the author, a native of 
Faridpur and a Congress worker of note, who joined 
Ihv non^co-oppration movement, after resigning; his me- 
die.al post in the Indian Army. Pp. 2+414. 5lh Soptem- 
l>cr, 1939. 

7’a6uo And Tanhari Ujmr Nirbhar Kariba. Still 
shall I depend on Him. An auto-biography of a devout 
Chnslian lady named Miss H. R. Higins with an inlro- 
ductmn by Rev. C. H. Irwin. Trans. By Mathuranath 
Nandi. B.A. Pp. 1+7+88. 24th November, 1939. 



THE RISE AND FALL OF THE INDIAN SHIPPING 

By SAMABENDRA NATH SEN, m.sc. 


The great maritime importance of India is as 
old as her civilisation itself. She flourished in the 
past as one of the most outstanding seafaring 
countries of the world and occupied a command- 
ing position as a maritime nation, whidh she 
retained till the early years of the nineteenth 
eenluiy. It nec^ls hardly be said that her peculiar 
geographical situation w'as largely resironsible 
for her naval supremacy. The mountainous 
regions of her almost entire North, East and 
Western frontiers intercepted here and there by 
some of the world’s highe.<t peaks have always 
placed a natural barrier to the development of 
her land communication with the rest of the 
Asiatic countries. The warlike tribes of the 
Northern Asia seeking an entrance into the 
templing Hindusthan as well as the’ great, 
(‘inpeiors of India always desiring to extend thier 
frontiers looked at these cold, bleak, snow-capix'd 
mountains of the North with disgust and dis- 
appointment. So with the exception of her 
comparati\’ely accessible North-Western regions 
her ('ntire Northern frontiers have suffered no 
vicissitudes through all these cemurics that 
history has witnessed. On the other hand, her 
entire Southern region has tapered down into a 
peculiar peninsula developing a coast line extend- 
ing over some 4,000 miles, a coast line of which 
any nation in the world inipjlu well be proud. 
The obvious and natural advantages of such an 
extended coastline with suitable sites for .harbours 
were realised in very early times by the intelli- 
gent and enterprising Indians w'ho were not slow 
to make the most of it. The result was the 
development of almost a monopoly in marine 
tjade in the waters of the old world — jnonopoly 
which the Indians enjoyed even a century and 
Imlf ago. 

A few instances will clearly bring out the 
naval supremacy of the Indians in the past. 
The importance of Tamralipta, as a great 
harbour in the fourth and fifth century A.D. 
has been mentioned in the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian. In the days of 
twelve Bhowmics there was much maritime 
development in Bengal which, a.s is wcll-knowm, 
swept away the rising tide of Portuguese piracy. 
Kedar Ray, Pratapadifya and ffirtinarayan 
Ray figure largely as outstanding naval masters 
of the 16th century. As a ma^r of fact, the 


navy and mercantile marine continued to receive 
regular attention in tiie times of Mahummedan 
rulers and even of the East India Company. One 
of the important features of Shaistha Khan’s 
(iarecr as a Viceroy of Bengal was the develop- 
ment of a very sound and efficient navy in 
different naval bases of Bengal to suppress the 
Mughs. Bombay also acquired aii almost equal 
imi>ortance with Bengal cs a great maritime 
centre commending a large volume of sea-borne 
trade. 

It was only in the course of a century and 
a half that not only did India lose her naval 
supremacy but she degenerated into the most 
backward maritine nation in the world. She 
is now completely at the mercy of the foreign 
shipping companies for almost the whole of her 
export and import trade. Even a very large 
fraction of her coastal trade is now being carried 
on in vessels owned and managed by non- 
ilndian concerns. Leaving aside the question of 
shipping there is at present not a single ship 
building industry owned and managed by the 
Indians excepting of course a few repairing 
work-shop — an industry in which the Indians 
sfiecialised and excelled from time immemorial. 

Before we consider the various factors that 
led to the collapse of Indian shipping industry 
we like to cixainine the present position and 
state of India in the shipping industry in which 
her interest is directly involved. The sea-borne 
trade of any country may be divided into two 
heads ; the eoastal trade and tin* oversea trade. 
It is quite easily understandable that the volume 
of coastal and oversea trade of India possessing 
an extended coast line of 4,000 miles and rich in 
minerals and raw materials cannot be too 
small. Thus in 1928-29 the total cargo carried 
annually by ships engaged in coastal trade was 
estimated at 6,000,000 tons roughly; while the 
corresponding figure for her oversea trade as 
carried through tlie principal ports.. Calcutta, 
Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Rangoon, ^as 
12,000,000 tons annually. Out of this large 
volume of trade indigenous shipping companies 
could only attract 25 per cent of the iioastal 
trade and only 2 per cent of the overseas trade. 
The total earnings of all the shipping com - 
panies have been estimated at 57 crores of rupees. 
Of this 50 crores of rupees go to the foreign 
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shipping companies. Not only does this figure 
absorb almost the whole of her trade it includes 
some 9 crores of rupees involved in her coastal 
trade. The present position of India in ship- 
ping industry is, therefore, unmistakably clear 
from these simple figures. Besides this the 
following chart taken from the statistical year 
book of the League of Nations, containing an 
account of the relative shipping of the leading 
countries of the world throws more light on the 
miserable situation India holds today with 
respect to the growing shipping business. 

Chart 
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figures sj[K^ak for tliemsch'cs 

and do 


not. require any further elucidation. 

(Joining to the question of what led to the 
decline of Indian sliippiiig industry one thing 
is certain that it has not been du(‘ to lack of 
initiative, enthusiasm or management or any 
fault on the part of the Indians, Her only fault 
was her |X)litieal subjugation if that be called 
a fault at all. Unavoidable political circums- 
tances to which she was put- ever since the closing 
years of the eighteenth century, arc responsible 
like many other things for her present deplorable 
position in the shipping industry. B(‘sides this, 
the raj)id mai'ch of science under the leadership 
of European peoples completely revolutionising 
the older methods of navigation lias largely 
contributed to this decline. But still this argu- 
ment is of secondary importance if we remember 
that the adoption of the new scientific methods 
of navigation t.hus avoiding the catastrophic 
decline of the shipping business du(^ to this 
cause alone would not liavc been difficult had 
it not been for reasons too well known to us. 
If Japan could rise finm the state of medieval 
backwardness to one of the leading seafaring 
countries of the world within half a century we 
could have at least done much to prevent Indian 
shipping from dwindling into the ])rosenl in- 
significant position. “ 

The histoiy of the gradual decline of Indian 

♦Not including vessels on the Caspian Sea and 
sailing vessels. (Prom the statistical year-book of the 
Jioague of Nations. The table inclndes the vessels of 
100 tons and more). 


shipping is a long story which we cannot intro- 
duce here owing to the limited space. In a 
nutshell tliai consists of a systematic policy of 
protection given to British shipping by the 
foimulation of several shipping acts wliich only 
exposed the Indian sliipping to the most un- 
balanced competition. The consequence was 
that not only Indian shipping was driven out 
from foreign waters till the last ship could no 
longer be seen beyond the Indian Ocean, it was 
crippled even in the home waters. Tiie cry of 
alarm laised by the British mercantile com- 
l>anies on the entrance of Indian ships laden 
with Indian merchandise into the Thames is 
still ringing in our ears. That ciy of alarm has 
reeieved proiier response in the subsequent years 
and the tabki has been completely turned. Ours 
is not now a cry of alarm; we long passed 
ilirougli that stage. Ours is an liumljli* petition 
for the favourable consideration of the existing 
situation which has made the growth of Indian 
ship])ing almost impossible even in our honn' 
wat(‘rs. .It is this existing situation which we 
now like to discuss in some detail. 

The rate (utting policy or the rate war as it 
is called adopted by the foreign sliijijdng com- 
panies and the absence of any control of jale 
war by the government are to a great, extent 
responsible for the present backwardness of 
liulian shipping industiy. The main idea b(‘hind 
a rate cutting jiolicy is not at all far to seek. 
Jl is an etTective and infallible na^thod of crush- 
ing unprotected budding industries with small 
capital often adopted by bigger and more power- 
ful companies. Though this means a temporary 
loss, the powci-ful and bc‘tter placed companies 
can ulToJcl to run such a risk as they aie sure of 
r(\suniing the monopoly soon after. Thus repeated 
attempts of tile indigenous shipping companies 
to obtain a footing in the coastal trade of India 
have been systematically frustrated owing to such 
indiscriminate rate wars launched upon by foreign 
shipping companies in this country. In this 
connection no example is, we think more ade- 
quati^ than the fate of Scindia Steam Navigation 
do., with which we are well conversant. Thi^ 
company started its career as a small shipping 
concern engaged in the coastal trade, and 
received a good support and co-operation of 
many ship-owners wliich indicated a fair promise. 
Within a small time the company increased the 
volume of business to such an extent that it was 
quite sufficient to serve as an impetus to other 
mushroom companies which came into being 
very shortly. Alarmed at these new moves of 
the Indians which threatend their shipping mono- 
poly in the near future the foreign companies 
lost no time in making an agreement amongst 
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themselves, adopted the cut-throat policy and 
thus stifled the enterprise at its very birth. The 
sad experience of the Indian shipping enterprise 
has been voiced on* more than one occasion in 
the reports and speeches of Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand, Chairman of the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co., Mr. Jogendra Nath Jtay of the 
East Bengal River Steam Service'' Ltd., Mr. 
V. J. Patel and others, — which is too old and 
well-known a story to be repeated here. Only 
as an ('xainple let us r’onsider IIk' remark once 
ina(l(' l)y Mr. Patel : 

“ ;\ conibiiuition of omiinnstaiice.s. liowever, loo 
w<^Il-k»io\vn to need niorition at this juncture, killed that 
industry (shippinK industry) outright, and subsequently 
iiuido it extremely difficult for Indiaas to jovive their 
j)ast glory of a mercantile marine. It is again interesting 
to note that sevtiral Indian shipping companies were 
started during the. last fifty years in India.; but they 
were all wiped out of existence, about wlii(;h the less 

said the better The 

company fScindia Steam Navigation Company) under- 
took a piogi’anirnc* of constructing six inodein cargo 
steamers; but the xjrogramrne had to be curtailed. Tlic 
Trade Facilities Committee rejected their ay-^ilication 
for a guarantee to enable the company to place orders 
for b\nlding steamers. It must indeed be a veiy painful 
thought for those who wished to see a better understand- 
ing esi.ablislied bet w('(’n England and India that, although 
the Trade, Facilitic's Committee could find out of their 
!C2l millions m'on' than 21 millions for assisting foreign 
shipping cjoinpanics, it could not spare even less than 
nne fourth of a million for a Hhix)ping company of that 
part of the eiripin; which stood so firmly and responded 
so generously, to (nable il to win the Great War.” 

If this was the fate of so big a company 
like tli(‘ Scindia Sleam Navigation Company it 
is not, difficnll to imagine the position of other 
mushroom companit's in the face of such foreign 
competition. To (pioto one instance the Bengal 
Burma Steam Navigation Conii)any was started 
Imtween Chittagong and Rangoon in t'hc favour- 
able eurrent of Swadeshi Movement. The foreign 
shipping companies (*njoying the monopoly at 
once n.duced thi' fare from Rs. 14/- to Rs. 4/- 
and even threatened to make the 'passage free 
to the passengers. This last step how(iver was 
not necessary. 

Another policy which is often adopted by 
the foreign companies to safeguard the monopoly 
of the shipping business is what is generally 
known as ** Deferred Rebate System This 
system is a very interesting and ingenious method 
of thwarting indigeneous enterprise. The policy 
is this : The British Shipping Companies have 
formed a committee among themselves; this 
shipping committee promises to pay back a 
certain percentage of the total frelghT paid by 
the shippers under certain conditions dictated 
bv the committee itself. The conditions are that 
the shipper must ship his goods extensively in 


vessels belonging to the members of tlu* com- 
mittee for a certain period of time, say six 
months. Further the sum will be paid at the 
end of another period provided the shipper has 
continued to do the same in that period also. 
This sum is called the deferred rebate. It is 
quite apparent, therefore, that this system simply 
guarantees a loyalty of the shipper to the British 
shipping companies. The lure of such conces- 
sions and rebates is so very great that a diversion 
from this simply with a view to foster indigenc- 
ous enterprise is difficult and impracticable. 
The appeal of nationality to the private trading 
contTvns with their eyes always turned to th(' 
margin of profit cannot after all be permanent. 
They may undergo some sacrifice for the tinu'- 
being. but cannot do so for an indefinite length 
of time. It is sometimes argiK'd that this 
procedure has not been adopted so much with a 
view to supress the Indian shipping industries; 
but that it has been provoked by a legitimate 
desire to protect British shipping from the 
compt'tition of the non-British shipping com- 
panies which would otherwise become quite 
Wmidable. The fallacy of the argument is at 
once exposed if wc^ remember that these non- 
British shipping eompanies receive adequate 
protection in the form of Government subsidies. 
Further, as the interest of the British and the 
non-British eompanies like Japan, Germany and 
F.S.A. with ]>owerful Governments behind them 
are involved throughout all the shipping routes 
of the world w^here some power or other holds 
supremacy, any att^ompt at forming such one- 
.sided policy is automatieally checked by the 
possibility of a eounter measure being adopted 
by the opposite parties. And, moreover, to deal 
with such questions the shipping eompanies of 
all countries generally come to some mutual 
agreement to be decided in a conference which 
takes place from time to time. Thus it is need- 
less to point out that the evil effects of rate ware 
and rebates only recoil upon defenceless Indian 
enterprise. 

Besides this there are some other minor 
factors which have also tried to comer Indian 
shipping industry. At any rate, therefore, these 
are the difficulties which stand in the way of 
indigeneous shipping enterprise. Now S^he 
question is : Did our shipping companies"*^ 
idle all thfese years with that philosophic resign- 
ation to the will of destiny, whiting for that 
time when their star would he in the ascendant ? 
This time at least they need not. But it was only 
to realise the philosophic value of contentment 
as expressed by some English poet. In the 
following paragraphs we will try to give a brief 
account of the attempts made so far to solve 
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these difiBculties and give the Indian shipping 
industry a chance. 

As early as the very beginning of the last 
(century Lord Wellesley (1798-1805) impressed 
by the immense possibility of developing a large 
shipping industry in this country proposed some 
measures of improvement. He realised the great 
importance of Calcutta as a s^hipping centre 
which was expressed in tiu^ following lines from 
his writing : 

“ The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons 
of shipping built in India, of a description calculated 
for the conveyance of the cargoes. From the quantity 
of private tonnage now at command in the port of 
Calcutta, from this state of perfection which the art of 
ship building has already attained in Bengal (promising 
a still more rapid progress) it. is certain that this port 
will always bo abl(j to furnish tonnage to whatever 
extent may be required for conveying to the port of 
London the trade of the private British merchants in 
Bengal.” 

Needless io say that these magnificent i)lans 
of the Governor General were not endorse d at 
home. Such open encouragement of private 
Indian trade was flatly denounced. 

After that a century and a quarter silently 
glided by in course of which the monopoly of 
foreign shipping was firmly secured through the 
almost cornpletci destruction of tlie indigenoiLs 
concerns. In the mean time the peoitU* also woke 
np to the utter injustice of the situation. A‘ 
last the [jicrr.ure of public opinion compelled 
the Government to appoint the Indian Mercan- 
tile Marine Committee in Februaiy 1923, to take 
stock of the shipping i)osition in India and 
suggest iheasures for tlui improvement of Indian 
shipping and s!hip building industries. Let us 
now* consider some of the outstanding suggestions 
f)ut forward by the Committee. 

The first and foremost measure suggested 
by the Mercantile Marine Committee is the 
gradual reservation of the coastal trade of India 
for Indian shipping alone. This is to be effected 
by laying down certain conditions whidh must be 
fulfilled by the shipping companies applying for 
a license. For instance the shipping company 
must be registtrred in India and owned and 
managed by an Indian or a joint stock company 
having a majority of Indians in the Board of 
Dir^etors. Further conditions such as Ibe 
etVl ploying of Indian officers, engineers and 
Indian labour and the use of efhips built in 
India are to be' enforced gradually as the Indians 
are trained more and more in this line and the 
ship building art develops. In this way when 
reservation of the coastal traffic of India to purely 
Indian shipping companies will become complete 
and the Indians will show proficiency in this line 
the Government should think of granting sub- 


sidies and bounties to encourage Indian shipping 
in the oversea trade as well. Calcutta should 
be made a s'hip-building centre owing to its 
natural advantages consisting in the fact that 
it is very near the important coal and iron 
producing centres. Needless to say that this ship- 
building concern should be purely Indian backed 
by a generous assistance. To work this scheme 
to a successful issue, schools and colleges should 
be established with foreign experts in the teach- 
ing and training department to teach the willing 
Indians the ship-building engineering and the 
science of navigation. Also the Government 
should arrange for a training ship urgently neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

In the foregoing paragraph we have just 
given a short summary of the report of the 
Mercantile Marino Committee barely touching 
on the main points. As a matter of fact, th(‘ 
report contains only one important suggestion, 
namely, the reservation of the coastal trade of 
India to purely Indian shipping. The olht.'r 
suggestions merely follow as a matter of course-. 
Eviry civilised and progressive nation of the 
w’orld today eonsidcT such reservation of the 
coastal trade to its shipping as its national right, 
and any attemT)t on the part of foreign shipping 
to interfere with tliiKS coastal trade is regarded 
as a direct encroachment upon this right. If 
India is entitled to the rights of a nation like 
many other nations of the globe this question 
of reservation does not arisc^ at all; to question 
it moans the denial of a fundamental right of 
a nation. 

Now such act of reservation of the coastal 
traffic to the indigencous shipping to the (exclu- 
sion of the foreign shipping holding a monopoly 
for so many years may be regarded as expropria • 
tion. And it may be argued whether it is 
justified to oust foreign companies from a profit- 
able field of income without proper compensation. 
The answer to this is that it is not a question 
of expropriation al all. The foreign shipping 
companies have so long unduly encroached upon 
a national right and by an agreement among 
themselves have tried to perpetuate such inter- 
ference. They should consider it as a great 
favour done to them and cannot claim it as a 
matter of right now that they are going to bo 
denied their favour. 

Now before we conclude our discussion we 
like to refer to some of the Bills moved in the 
Assembly by Mr. S. N. Haii, He moved two 
Bills in the Assembly in 1928, namely, 

(1) The Bfil for the reservation of the coastal traffic 
of India to Indian shipping, 

(2) The Bin Tor the abolition of the .defeired rebate 
system. 
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The second Bill should naturally follow the 
passing of the first one. Tins is essential for 
the growth and expansion of Indian shipping 
after the coast has J:)een reserved to Indian ship- 
ping by preventing monopoly in the shipping 
business. The result w^as the Indian shipping 
conference held at Delhi in 1930 under the 
presidency of the Viceroy to discuss the Bill. 
The representatives of the different shipping 
companies, British and Indian, joined this 
conference. As it is easily anticipated the 
British and the Indian shipping companies 
failed to come to any mutual agreement in th(‘. 
face of such conflicting interests. It was only 
possible at the cost of one or the other party. 
Finally the Viceroy declared that it was purely 
a (jucst ion of discrimination between the British 
inter(\sls and the interest of the British Indian 
subjects. And as the question of such discri- 
minatory rights was then being considered in 
the Round Table Conference the Viceroy coulrl 
not do anything until the decision of. the con- 
ference became known. And that decision at 
last appeared in the Sub-Comrnittec n’port of the 
Indian Round Table Conference which runs 
thus : 

“ At tfifi instance of the British commercial communi- 
l.y tlio lirinciple was generally agreed to that there should 
be no discrimination between the rights of the British 
mercantile community, firms and companies, trading 
in India, and the rights of the Indian bom subjects.*’ 

So the whole question was settled at one 
stroke. 

We are now' passing through a world crisis 
which has mercilessly revealed our utter help- 
lessness. Not to speak of our oversea trade 
whose volume is dwindling (iveiyday like any- 
thing, even it has profoundly affected our coastal 
trade, since many ships engaged in the coastal 


trafl&c have been withdrawn to meet the imme- 
diate demands of military operation. Large 
cargoes of rice are awaiting shipment in Burma 
for want of proper tonnage. What strikes us 
most is the discovery of the fact that the lessons 
of the last war have been completely lost upon 
us. On the other hand the development of ship- 
ping in Canada, Australia and other countries 
in recent years bears a striking contrast to what 
obtains in India. The war impetus has already 
accelerated their pace beyohd all expectation. 
Canada already possesses 16 ship building yards 
where larger ships are being built. Besides there ' 
arc 18 other shipyards to build smaller trading 
vessels. Australia has recently drawn up a 
scheme to build 13 patrol vessels. And with 
vast resources and raw materials lu'cessary for 
such enterprise India does not )>ossess a single 
shipbuilding yard today. 

This is in a nutshell the history of ihe Indian 
shipping industry. From what little has been 
said it: will not be difficult to follow the present 
I>itiab1e plight of such a potential industry in 
Tn<lia. This offers an instance of those industries 
wdiich cannot thrive without a favourable 
Government interv'cntion, and wm*, cannot 
follow why the Government supposed to cater 
to the needs of this country should insist on 
persuing such a reluctant policy with regard to 
Indian shipping industrv. Recently in a meeting 
of ihe Dufferin Old Cadels .\s.«tociaiion Mr. O. 1 j. 
Mehta remarked : 

“If Indian pipping manages to exist today and 
occupies a position however meagre even in India’s 
home waters, that i.s certainly not because of any Gov- 
ernment encouragement and support.” 

Wo think he has rightly voiced tin* opinion 
of the Indian public. 


THE BIHAR EDUCATION Rl^ORGANISATION COMMITTEE 

AND MATTHILI 

By Pandit UMESH MTSHRA, Kavyatirtha, m.a., v,utt 


Note of Dissent .by Professor AmaranStha Jha, 
M.A., Vice-Chancellor, The University of 
Allahabad 

” I regret that owing to a last-minute change in the 
dates of the meeting from February to March, IMO, 1 
was not able to attend it. I regret it all the more as I 
find that a decision arrived at a general meeting of the 
full Committee on March 7, 1939, is now l^ing reversed. 
The decision to allow Bengalis and Maitbilas to use 
their mother tongues as media of Basic Instruction was 
made when I was present. Subsequently; about a month 


later, on April 13, Dr. Rajcndra Piasad wrote to me as 
follows : * Please refer to page paragraph y 3 of the 
Primary Education Report. Maithilas rgi^niaprl 
as a separate cultural entity like Bengalis. This is con- 
sidered to be opposed to public opinion and Ls likely 
be resented strongly in the province. . I am afraid"* 
it is likely to stir a hornet’s nest and I therefore request 

you to agree to drop it In case you insist, the 

Secretary will add a note on your behalf, otherwise I 
suggest that reference to Maithili be dropped ’ 

“ On April 15, 1 replied as follows : 

*I very mu(^ regret that my enforced absence on 
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the last day of the Cojumittee prevented a personal 
discussion which would have made the position clear. 
As it is, the question was discussed at such considerable 
length at the meeting that it is not fair that the agreed 
report should now be sought to be amended. The whole 
question is whether the Committee is really in earnest 
in its profession that every child has n righi to be edu- 
cated through the mothcr-tongw'. If that position is 
maintained by the Committee— and I take it that that is 
the very foundation of the entire scheme — then a Mai- 
thila child has a clear right to demand that he should be 
taught in his muther-tougue which does not happen to 
he Hindi and is, indeed, more akin to Bengali than to 
Hindi. There is no question of aniagonism or rivalry. 
The only point is the language spoken by the Maithilas 
at homo and whether that language has a literature. 
On both these ])ointfi the position of Maiihili is una.s- 
sailablc. I do not really understand why. if Hindi is to 
be the common medium of iastniction in the Secondaiy 
Schoohi, any one should anticipate rivalry with it on 
the part of languages that will only be us(‘d in the 
Basic Schools. T thought it was understood at the meet- 
ing that a clear indication would be given io eveiy'one 
to the effect that Hindi alone would be the medium of 
instruction in Secondary Schools, and that those whose 
education was not inten<led to end with the Basics School 
should be told that it would he to their advanage to 
lake Hindi ’ 

*■ I s('nt copies of my lei ter t o the other members 
of the Committee wVio were present on that day, and 
the Chairman wrote to me on June 13 : ‘The remarks 
that the Committee had made, on your suggestion, in 
regard to Maithili remain as you had suggested them, 
and Dr. Ilajentira Biibu as well as Dr. Sinha may add a 
brief note at the bottom of the page or at the end of 
th(5 report, ’ I was content. It was, therefore, a matter 
»>f surprifr'e to me io got from the Chairman a letter 
dated March i5, 1940, communicating to me the decision 
of the Committee to modify the Report previously 
.adopted and signed by all the mf inbors. The Commit- 
tee h.is changed the Report and permitted me to 
apy^end a Minute oj Dissent. I write this note without 
hesitation but not without regret at the change of the 
views of the Committee. 

“ Educationally, the proposition cannot be contested 
that it is only right and proper that a child should 
receive instniction in its own mother-tongue. It has 
been one of the serious charges against the modem 
Indian educational system that a foreign language has 
been the medium of instruction. The use of the mother- 
tov^ie has been properly emphasised in the Zakir Husain 
Report. The Committee of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education, presided over by the Hon. Mr. B. G. 
Kher, and consisting among others of the Hon. Dr. 
Syed Mahmud, the Hon. Pandit R. S. Shukla, ^jkumari 
Amrit Kanr, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Dr. Zakir Husain, 
and the Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India, in its report of June, 1938, recommended as 
follows ; 

‘The Wardha Scheme lays down that the medium 
of Instni^jtion shall be the M other-tongue, that is, the 
the peoples. The Wood-Abbott Repori- 
makes the same recommendation and few will be found 
to disagree. The Committee unanimously approve, 
though thfy arti aware that in certain provinces a 
difficulty might arise as more than one vernacular may 
be spoken. In making this recommendation the Com- 
mittee wish to emphasise that the term “Vernacular” 
connotes “the literary language and not a dudect^'.^ 

“The Bihar BducAtion Reorganisation Committee 
statee also : * It is an accepted principle of proper 


education that ail knowledge should be imparted through 
the medium of the mother-tongue. We endorse it com- 
pletely and we would admit a few exceptions.’ 

“These being the opinion of all who have anything 
to do with education; why has Hie Committee denied 
to the Mnithila child the right of receiving instruction 
in liis mother-tongue ? It is interesting to examine tlie 
argument of two colleagues whose weighty opinion has 
pensuaded the Committee to modify its views. 

“Dr. RiiJendrM lhasad refers to Maithili m.s a furm of 
Hindi and S])caks of Hindi as the written language of 
Bihiu’. Dr. .Saclichidananda Sinha, on the other hand, 
speaks of the Biliari language and says that ‘Hindu- 
stani far from being the language of the vast bulk 
of the people of Bihar, is a foreign idiom.’ Tlie use 
of Hindi, according to him, i.s us much a mattca* of con- 
venience in Bihar us the use of English for iutor-iiro- 
vincial conversation and official w’ork throughout the 
If:ngtJi and breadth of India. 

“'Pljese tAvo gentlemtin, ditYering as ihey do radic.ally 
on the question wlu'thc'v Hindi is the language of Bihar, 
are agreed in refusing Maithili any position in the 
serhemo of Basic Ediie.ation. Why ? 

“Dr. Sinha apprehends that if Maithilas arc' grant- 
ed the opportunity of receiving education in Maithili. 
there will be evoked an immeditiie agitation l>v the 
BhojapuriHspeaking and the M{igadhi“Sy>t*J*king peoples 
that their children should receive iMlucation in their 
mother-tongue, and not in Hindustani. Here one might 
refer again to the Kher Committee Report which statis 
that the term * vemacuhr^ ronnoles the fiteniry Jnu- 
guage and not a dialecf. Magahi and Bhojnpuri an 
not Kterary^ languages and they are ruled out. 

“ Maithili is t\ literary language. While Dr. Ba- 
jendra Prasad sj)eaks of Hindi as the written language, 
of practically the whole of northern half of tlie Indian 
peninsula, even he is forced to coneede that ‘Maithili 
has undoubtedly some literatur«- of it? own which may 
be and is actually studied and cultivated.’ It is a fact 
which needs to be strongly stressed that the Maithili 
sciript is not the Devanagari script. Tlierc^ art' maniis- 
cripts in the Maithili script belonging to the tenth on<l 
eleventh centuries, and since then the script has been 
in continuous use. Even today this i.*^ the script nsjid by 
us. It is more akin to Bengali than to Nagari. Mithihi 
has always had a cultural import ince. Its r‘xisl.oii(‘e 
as a distinct unit is mentioned even in the Puranas. 
.According to the figures of the 1921 census, 1,42,79,000 
persons speak the Maithili language. Maithili literary 
w'ork.s began to be produced as early as the eleventh 
century, indeed some poe^ftis b^/ the Siddhas of the 
eighth and ninth centuries ore still in (existence. An ela- 
borate book of the thirteenth century, Varnmmalnnkara 
by Jyotirishwara Thakura has recently been published 
(by the Asiatic Society of Bengal), another by Vidya- 
pati, entitled Kirtilat^ {and Kirtipataka) belongs to 
the fourteenth century. The prominent literary figures 
of the 15th century are Chandeshwara, Rucipati; and 
Jagaddhara. Mr. R. C. Dutt says of Chandidasa that 
his poetry was inspired by Vidyapati ai^ other poets 
of Mithiia. Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji in his address 
to the Fourth Oriental Conference said : Bengali 
scholars would come back home after finishing their 
studies in Mithiia, not only with San^dcrit learning in 
their head, but also with Maithili songs on their lips— - 
songs of Vidyapati, and also probably by his predeces- 
sors and his successors. These were adapted by the 
Bengali people. The Maithili lyric similarly naturalised 
itself in Assam and Orissa in the 15th century. Maithili 
is referred to in 1771 in Alphabetum Brahmameum. 
Ck>Iebrooke, in Vol. VH of the Asiatic Researches des- 
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cribes in 1801 Maithili as a distinct language. In 1840 
Maitliili Is referred to by Aimc Martin in his Letters 
edifianles ( L ourUmses, in 1875 Fallon in the Indian 
Antiquary Im^s a discourse on Maitliili; Sir George Grier- 
son, the leading authority on Indian languages, refened 
to Maithili at length In Vol. V of his Linguistic Survey, 
Dr. Hoernlo in his Grammar oj Eastern Hindi demon- 
strates that Maithili is not a form of Hindi. Dr. Pra- 
bodha Chandra Bagchi states that ^le language of tlie 
higher classes in Nep:il and their literary language up 
to the 18th century was Maithili. There is record of 
Maithili books written in Nepal until recently as 1738, 
and any number of them were written in the sixteenth 
and sevi'nteentli <*entunr's. 

“Songs. Ix’iics, draniiis, works on ritual, works on 
music and juosody, historical descriptions of battles — 
all those form j)art of Mjiithili literature. There are 
even Marsias in Maithili -four specimens of which are 
quoted in (irierson's Maiihil Orcslomalhy. Novels, 
short stories, handbooks on Hindu philosophy, grammar, 
abridgements of llanuiyana and Maiiabhaiiita, plays on 
social siibjtx.'ts. biograi)hy, luue been {produced in Mai- 
thili and pul)lislied. 

“Why i.s it, then, that a language so widely spoken 
and with such a continuous and lull literature is being 
denied its rightful place in th(' reorganiyed scheme ol 
education? Sir (h'orge Griei'son speaks of Maithili 
rules of Prosody” and “rukss of Maithili gi*ummar’; 
the llrajabhasa jirosody (bast'd on Pingala) do, not apply 
to Maithili ver>c, nor those of Cbandodipika. •! deeply 
deplore that an attempt should be made to ‘de.stroy 
this pri(*(‘h‘ss heiitage of a minority that cannot 
possibly admit that Hindi or H ludustcmi ts its own veT- 
nacular, and J fer\ently nope that those who may be 
responsible' for reorganising tnisic education will recognise 
tlio inalienable riglit of the Maithila child to receive 
(Mlucation in its own jiiotlna- tongue. 

*• No one who knows iiw' can accuse iiic of indifference 
or hositility either to TliinM or Urdu, both of w’hich J 
have strivcai to .serve i?i an humble way in the United 
Provinces.’’ 

March 12. 1940. Sd. Amaranatlia Jha 

Tlio above Miiiulp oi Dissent by Pandit 
Amaranatlia Jba is so complete that it leaves 
nothing to be added. So far as I know there is 
hardly any ModeVn Indian language in Northern 
India which can be rigjhtly proud of producing 
such a big and extensive prose work as the 
VarnandvairKcknTd of Jyotirishwara Thakura. 
This itself siiows that the language wherein such ^ 
a i>olished prose work lias betui written in the 
13th and the 14th centuries must have long 
become standardised, .say a etuilury or iwu earlier. 
Do wc find any such obvious record of any prose 
work in any Northern Modern Indian 
Language ? Nanyadeva, the Karnaia prince 
who ruled over Mithila about the Utli century, 
is piirhaps tlie first writer on Rdga and Kdginis 
of the Deshl-gitk of Mii‘hila. Even as late as 
the beginning of the 14th century Vidyapati got 
all his songs tuned in Maithili Raga and Raginis 
a record of v^iieh is preserved in the Ragatevran- 
ginl of Locanakavi. I do not know^ if any other 
language has got such an advance text on sub- 
jects like tfhese. I have shown in detail elsewhere 


that the complete form of the Maithili script 
as we have it now must have come to exist with 
all its complications as early as the 8ih century. 
Unfortunately no research work has yet been 
undeitaken regarding the cultural history of 
JMitliila and as our best Manuscripts are still 
kept concealed from public notice we are not in 
a position to say more about its contribution to 
Maithili. But it can be simply reasoned out 
tiiat Mithila, the home of Nyayu, Mimamsa and 
Dharmashaslra, the intolligeiftsia of which place 
protected the old Vcdic culture against the 
Buddliist onslaught, w'hose mo tlier- tongue was 
so swtcl that it even inspired the people of 
adjoining provinces, could have ever reuiained 
entirely negligent towards the production of 
works in Maithili. We find that I'he people of 
Nepal were so much influenced by Maithili that 
they used to wriic dramas in Maitliili on every 
festivity. Recently, we find that the generous 
aiitlioriiies of the Universitkrs of Calcutta and 
lienares have recognised tin* cultural value of 
Maithili ami liave been leaching and exaininiiig 
candidates fiom Matric to the Master’s (legree 
in Maithili. The University of Patna also 
througli ihe kind efforts of the Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga though has given a nominal place 
to Maithili, yet we can undi'rstand how narrow 
and per'haps jealous is the outlook of the author- 
ities of the University from the above instance. 
AVlu'never any effort is made tow ards the better 
recognition of Maithili, tliey put all sorts of 
unco)ivincing reasons and unnecessary obstacles 
in our way. They api)oint such persons in the 
snb-eommittoe to make recommendation who 
liave never cared to know^ of the impor- 
tance of the modern languages or arc 
juejudiced and antagonistic tow’ards Maithili. 
But they do not. understand that by not 
giving tile proper place lo Maithili in the 
(airriculum of their University, they simply 
show their lack of generosity and manifest their 
jealousy which has no justification. As long 
as Hiere are Sanskrit M;ss. in any library of the 
world and as long as there are impartial, gene- 
rous and .sympathetic peo]>le, both the script 
and language of Mithila will remain ever 
fl{)urishing in some university or other. The 
>(udy of the various forms of Maithili language 
i.s now considered indispensable for the ^tudy 
of Pl^ilolog>^ Under the circumstamS^Jsr^i?^^^ 
lights of Maithili are overlooked by any one, 
it is not the fault of the language. .1 have put 
tliesc few' words before the public in order that 
they may learn the truth. 

The University, Allahabad. 

April 23, mi. 



Rabindranath Tagore 

Oil tlu- 8tli ol' May llit; Poet of iiioderii India 
attaiiifci the age of eighty. The Aryan Pwth 
writes : 

Bora in 1861 in a j'ainily already known for itts cul- 
liirjil and niyMUeal l,<‘ndeiu;ies and brought up by his 
\ cnoijited fathoi-, the groat Brahmo Samaj leader, the 
l)io»i.s and learned Dcbendranath Tagore, tlie poet has 
not only uj) to and upheld the good name of his 

house, but has made it known in the four quarters of the 
globe. 

A cycle, of 19 yt‘ars seems to predomiuate in the 
poel.’s ])res(mi incarnation. Jf we go by the old Brah- 
mauical institution of the four stages into which human 
life is divi<led we find each of these to be of 19 years’ 
duration. At the end of the Brahinacluirya stage; 
Jtabindi’finath experienced the first great inspiration 
which started him on a poet’s career; ho began to wri-.c' 
profusely. He c’ntercd the Grihastha Ashrama in 1883 : 
lie uiari’ied and enjoyed the felicity of home life for 
nineteen years. In November, 1902, Mrinalini Devi cast, 
off her body, just after accompanying her husband into 
tlie Vanaprastiia stiige, begun at 8antiniketan in Decem- 
ber, 1901. This .separation and the grief which it caused 
were profound experiences, deepened by the death of 
his eldest daughter in 1904 and of his youngest son in 
1007. But dwelling in the forc'St of loneliness, Rjibindra- 
nath continued his Jjibours, creating poems, stories, 
dramas; and more, he wandered in the wilderness of 
civilization, visiting the Wi'slenj hemisphere where his 
genius was not only recognized but appreciated and 
admired. But all that work and all those travels were 
a preparation for the fulfilment of a groat mission con- 
nected with the last stage of his life, the Sannyasa 
ashrama. From 1902 to 1921, the forest-dweller became 
known to the forest of modern civilization; but in 1921 

once again in December-- was started the Vishva- 

bharati— his id(;alized university “ where the whole world 
meets in one place.” Again n period of 19 years and 
we come to 1940, during which ill health compelled him 
to give up active work. 

Through all the stages, atj student, house- 
holder, recluse and as a renunciator-servant of 
liumanity the Poet continued to exercise his 
creative genius, entert,aining, enlightening, up- 
lifting, in an eveir-increasing number. 

Tktmyands enjoy Rabindranath’s poetry but not an 
eqv'/h1y*''h:rge number attempt to gain the benefit of 
tlfe philosophy he expounds. For example, few are the 
^ young men and the young women who^ endeavour to 
experience his exaltation by applying this teaching : 

“The longer I live alone, within myself, on the 
river or in the open country, the more clearly I see 
that there can be nothing finer or greater than the 
simple and natural performance of the ordinary duties 
of everyday life.” 

And these words are written by one who loves 


Nature no abundantly, who secs her b(^a\ity and feels 
Un bliss so keenly as to exclaim : 

“ 1 ask for a moment’s indulgence to sit Vjy thy side. 
The. works that I have in hand I will finish afterwards. 
. . . Now it is time to sit quiet, face to face with thee, 
and to sing dedication of life in this silent and ovcv- 
liowdng leisure.” 

As Deity is omnipresent, man’s love for It., to b<' 
genuine, must express itself in Universal Brotlierhood. 
With a poet's insight Rabindranath wrote to his friend 

F. Andrews in 1913 : 

'J1iis race problem is 1 believe tlie one burning 
fpKJstioii of the present age; and we must be preparc'd 
to go througli the martyrdom of suffering and hnmilia- 
tion till the victory of God in man is acliicved.” 

Having lived a very full Ifie, creative within ami 
s(‘rviccabfe without, but realizing that, his own spirilual 
rejilizations arc not the summation, he rrpeat.s this re- 
frain in many places : 

‘‘The song that I came to sing remain.^ unsung to 
this day. 

I have spi*nt my days in si ringing and nnsi ringing 
my instrument 

I live in the Iiojk' of meeling with Him; but this 
meeting is not yet.” 

May he, in the silence of rcdiremenl, frail in body 
but clear in mind, catch at least some of the heart 
(Muotion which his noble gift inspires in so many. We 
salute the Builder of Vishva-Bharat i ! 

Simplicity and Civilisation 

111 the course of liis article on civilisation 
and progreKs in The Vinva-BharaH Quarterly 
Rabindranath Tagore observes : 

Wlien I was a child I had the freedom to make my 
own toys out of trifles and create my own games from 
imagination. In my happiness my playmates had their 
full share; in fact the complete enjoyment of my games 
depended upon their taking part in thorn. One day, in 
this paradise of our childhood, entered a temptation 
from the market world of the adult. A toy bought 
from an English shop was given to one of our com- 
panions; it was perfect, big and wonderfully life-like. 
Ho became proud of the toy and less mindful of the 
game ; he kept that expensive thing carefully away 
from us, glorying in his exclusive possession of it, feel- 
ing himself superior to his playmates whose toys were 
cheap. I am sure if he could have used the modern 
language of history he would have said that he was 
more civilised than ourselves to the extent of his own- 
ing tlmt ridiculously perfect toy. 

One thing he failed to realise in his excitement — a 
fact which at the moment seemed to him insignificant,— 
that this temptation obscured something a weat deal 
more perfect than his toy, the revelation of the perfect 
child. The toy merely expressed his wealth, but not the 
child’s creative spirit, not the child’s generous joy in his 
play, his open invitation to all who were his compeers 
to his play-world. 
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According to the Poet, civilisation should be 
the expression of man^s dharnifi in his corporate 
life and dharma should be one with his life. 

Once there was ^ occasion for me to motor down 
to Calcutta from a place a hundred miles away. Some- 
thing wrong with tlie mechanism made it necossaiy for 
us to have a repeated supply of water almost ever>' 
lialf an hour. At the fiist village where we were com- 
pelled to stop, w’e asked the help of a indn to find water 

^*‘^1 1- P**oved quite a task for him, but when we 
offered him his reward, poor though he was, he refused 
to accei)t it. In fifteen other villages tlie same thing 
happened. In a hot country where travellers constantly 
need water, and where the water supply grows scanty in 
summer, the villagers consider it their duty to offer 
water to those who ni.*cd it. They could easily make a 
business of it, following the inexorable law of demand 
and supply. But the ideal which they consider to be 
their dharma has l.)ecome one with thc‘ir life. To ask 
them to sell it, is like asking them to sell their life. 
They do not claim any personal merit for poasessing it. 

Lao-Uo .s]>eukiug about the man who is truly good 
says : lie quickens, but owna not. He acts, but claims 
not. Merit he accomplishes but dwells not on it. Since 
he docs not dwell on it, it will never leave him. That 
which is outside ourselves we can sell, but that which 
is one w’ith our life we cannot. 

This complete assimiliation of trutli belongs 
to the paradise of perfection; it lies beyond the 
purgatoiy of self-consciousness. To have reached 
it proves a long process of civilisation. 

I’o be ab’h? to take u considerable amount of trouble 
in order to supply wa t('r to a passing stranger and yet 
never to claim iiuTit or reward for it seems absurdly 
and negligibly simple compared with the capacity to 
I'.roduce an amazing number of things per minute. A 
iiiiliioiiaire tourist, ready to corner the food market and 
grow ricli by driving the whole w^orld to the brink of 
starvation, is sure to feel loo superior to notice this 
siinijlc thing wdule rushing through our villages at sixty 
miles an liour. For it is not aggressive like a telegra- 
phic pole that pokes our attention with its hugely long 
linger, or resounding like his own motor engine that 
shouts its discourtesy to the silent iiiusic of the spheres. 

Ves, it is simple; but that simi)licity is the product 
of centuries of culture; such simplicity is difficult of 
imitation. In a few years’ time it might be possible for 
me to learn how to make holes in thousands of needles 
instantaneously by turning a wlieel, but to be absolute- 
ly simple in one s hospitality to one’s enemy or to a 
stranger requires generations of training. Simplicity 
takes no account of its own value, claims no wages, 
and therefore those who ai*e enamoured of power do not 
realise that simplicity of spiritual expression is the high- 
est product of civilisation. 

A process of disintegration can kill this rare fruit 
of a higher life, as a whole race of birds passessing some 
rare beauty can be made extinct by the vulgar power 
of avarice which has civilised weapons. This fact was 
clearly proved to me when I found that the only place 
where ^ price was expected for the water given to us, 
wtis when we reached a suburb of Calcutta, where life 
was richer, the water supply easier and more abundant, 
and where progress flowed in numerous channels in all 
directions. We must get to know this force of disinte- 
gration, and how it works. 


BENGAL SHARE DEALERS' 
SYNDICATE LTD. 


Business in Stock and Shares is rather of 
later growth in the educated Bengali Middle class 
Society. It was primarily confined amongst the 
European community— the Marwaris and Bhatias 
were later entrants. The entrance of the educated 
Bengali middle class in the Share Market is of a 
very recent date It is however a glorious chapter 
in the history of Bengali enterprise that in spite 
of their very recent venture in this entirely new 
field of business they have earned for them the 
respect of the entire Market as is evident from 
the election of Mr. J. M. Dutta as the President 
of the Calcutta Stock Exchange Association Ltd. 

That the Bengali intellect and ingrained 
honesty can hold themselves up in any sphere of 
activity has been proved in this new atmosphere 
too. 

The Statement of Accounts of Bengal Share 
Dealers* Syndicate Ltd., for the period of less 
than 11 months ending on 31st Maj-ch, 1941, is 
another instance of the success that Ben^li 
intellect has attained in this new and giddy field 
of business venture. 

Incorporated on the 10th May, 1940 the 
Company got its commencement Certificate on the 
31st May, 1940, Within the small period of 10 
months it made a gross income of — Rs. 31,893-6-4 
and after paying all expenses the Company has 
made a nett profit of about 11,000/- a figure which 
deserves commendation. The Directors have re- 
commended a dividend of 10%, free of income-tax, 
a return which in these days of diminishing 
income from Bank deposits and real estate is 
extremely alluring. 

That the popularity of the Company among 
the investing public is evident from the fact that 
within about a year of its inception share worth 
of Rs. 4,03,550/- have been allotted. Owing to 
the great demand of its shares the Company will 
be selling them at a premium of 107o from Ist 
of July, 1941. And at the time of writing, the 
subscribed capital has come upto Rs. 5,00000/- 
and paid-up Rs. 170,000/-. The Syndicate has 
purchased a plot of land near Chowringhee 
Square (Calcutta) and the Building construction 
will commence from July next. 

Those people who are afraid to go into specu- 
lation but want a steady return of their invest- 
ment should purchase the Shares S.iaf 
Syndicate. , 

High congratulation to the Mgl Director Mr. 8. 
Chatterji for the success of this Company which 
is due to his devoted energy, foresight and sterling 
honesty. It is sure that under his care the 
Syndicate will prosper day by day. 
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Not Two Nations 

In the course of his address (as published 
in The Calcutta Review) delivered at the last 
Convocation meeting of the Calcutta University, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru observes : 

I venture to hope that whatever may be the noise 
in the market-place, the still small voice of reason may 
not be drowned altogether in Universities nor human 
fc(‘lings warped by mutual suspicions and hatreds. 

I, therefore, respectfully suggest to University men 
that it is their duty tp think coolly and calmly and to 
direct their energies to the working out of a synthesis 
of the common ideas of a nationhood, although the sirpn 
voices of discord may be forcing themselves upon our 
ears to allure us to stagnation, if not ruin. I am not 
ilporing the differences that divide us. I do not con- 
sider it just or wise to ignore them, and yet taking 
together the things that divide us and the things that 
unite us I say it is l>y no means unfair to hold that 
those who live in India, whatever their religion or phi- 
losophy of life and from whatever part of the world 
their ancestors may have come in the past, do constitute 
a nation. When some 28 years ago Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Asquith introduced the Irish Homo Rule Bill 
in Parliament, he said that— - 

‘‘In any relative sense Ireland is a nation. Not 
two nations but one nation. They say. What do you 
mean by a nation ? I am not going to embarrass my- 
self by any abstract definition, but these things are best 
argued by way of illustration, and I will take a most 
extreme and, 1 think, a most undeniable case .... 1 
mean Scotland. Will any one have the hardihood to 
deny that the Scots are a nation ? They are not all, 
be it remembered, of one race. They are both Celts 
and Saxons and various other strains of blood among 
them. They arc not all of one religion, and they are 
not by any means of one way of thinking about the 
problems of life, spiritual, intellectual, or material; and 
5"et no one will deny that the Scots are a nation. 
Judged by any test that you can apply, the Irish is as 
definite and as separate a nationality as the Scotch. ” 

I venture to present this passage from the speech 
of a groat English statesman in the hope that it may 
have some effect on the placid minds of irniveraity men, 
if not on the contentious minds of the politicians. 


Mr. Amery and the Bombay Conference 

The following is the concluding portion of 
the article on Mr. Amery and the Bombay Con- 
ference by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in The 
Twentieth Century : 

Mr. Amery says that the Bombay resolution 
was addressed to the wrong address. He explains this 
epi^am by saying that the time-table of India’s consti- 
tutional advance depends far more upon Indian agree- 
ment than upon ourselves. 1 venture to think that ever 
since^.^ha 3 been at the India Office, he has been in the 
' habyf%f‘Sdflressing his appeals to wrong addresses him- 
and he knows it to his cost. All his appeals have 
'' been rejected, or treated with scant courtesy by his 
addressees. 

He blames me and my friends “ for not having been 
able to secure beforehand, for their scheme any kijnd 
of agreement, between the Congress and the Mushm 
League, at any rate, between the latter and other repre- 
sentatives of the Hindu majority.” In other words, 1 
tfike it to be the new poUoy of His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment that unless at least the Muslim League and the 
Hindu Sabha agree to any scheme, Mr. Amery has no 
use for any suggestion from any other quarter, and no 
regard for the r^t of India. This is an intolerable 
position. As if this was not enough, he has referred to 
what the leader of the Muslim league said about me 
in his speech at Madras about “ being led by Congress 
wire-pullers into a trap. ” I must repudiate this sugges- 
tion from whatever quarter it comes, whether it is 
endorsed by Mr. Amery or not. Hitherto, I have not. 
been coscious that I have been led into any kind of trap 
laid for me by “Congress wire-pullers ’’--or of official 
wire-pullers. 1 am not surprised that Mr. Amery 
speech has left men like Sir Stanley Reed, Sir George 
S(;huster, Mr. RoUtIs, Mr. Venion Bartlett and othere 
in “a state of depression.’* 

Mr. Amer>' refers to a statement of the Gentjral 
Secretary of the Mahasabha that the Hindu S.abha will 
not co-operate with any scheme in which the numerical 
majority of the Hindu community is not reflected in 
the composition of the Council. He forgets to i)oint 
out to the House that there were pn^ent at the Con- 
ference, men like Mr. Savarkar and I>i‘. Moonje, who 
are supposed to wifld, and do wield, far more influence 
with the Hindu Sabha than the General Secretary aiifl 
who did not vote against the Bombay resolution. 

It is not the speech of a broadminded stati^is- 
man, who had either a vivid realisation of the 
dangers of the situation, or equally clear ideas 
as to what he should do to meet those dangv rs. 

The most pathetic part of his spetjch is j.hat in whii-li 
he makes an appeal to me and to my friends not to 
cease from our efforts but to concentrate first, and fore- 
most in bringing the contending elements in India to- 
gether, cither by the exercise of our persuasion on the 
existing party leaders or by building iq> a strong Centn* 
Party of men who are prepared to put ‘India first.' 
My answer to it is that It is speeches of tliis kind whicii 
encourage one party and discourage the otlier which 
have added to the difficulties of our task. If a Centre 
Party is ever to arise in this country, it will bo only 
when Mr. Amery will have ceased to talk of pledges, 
and will have done something to implement those 
pledges. While no one is more anxious than 1 am that 
our present-day differences should ,bc buried in the 
common interests of the country, I also feel that a 
Centre Party has no chance of being established at 
present, and if it can be established at present, I fear 
that the gulf that exists already between one party and 
another will be still further widened, but let those who 
feel inspired by an appeal of this character, uudertakt* 
this work, and I shall wish them every success. I do 
not feel any such inspiration. 

The long and the short of it is that all appeals of 
Mr. Amery, however well-intentioned they may have 
been, have fallen flat upon this coxmtry, except presum- 
ably on Mr. Jinnah and nis followers and today after 
more than one year of office at Whitehall, he cannot 
say that he has contributed anything to the solution of 

deadlock, the continuance of wliich the Times 
regrets, or to the promotion of that unity in the achieve- 
ment of which the Secretary of State, so long as he 
enjoys and wields the power he does at present, must, 
take his proper share. It is true that in war-time the 
House of Commons is, from the very necessity of 
things, bound to be more indulgent to its Minister, biit 
it is also true that that indulgence cannot, without seri- 
ous risks, 1^ allowed to be used with such little effect. 
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The Madras Report on Co-operation and 
Rural Uplift 

The Report of the Committee on Go-opcra- 
Mon in Madras raises fundamental issues and 
makes valuable ^yractical suggestions. Prof. 
BtJiioyendra Nath Banerjea observes in the 
Inman Co-operative Review : 


Ag one keenly interested in co-operation as the 
agfincy for rual uplift, the present writer was interested 
m sections dealing with that problem. To borrow the 
( onimittoe s phrase, the efforts at rural uplift have not, 
in most cases, proceeded from the empirical stage to a 
systematic one. There is not only the question of co- 
owimation of governmental agencies but also of non- 
officia agencies. In Bengal, for instance, there is a 
special oIlKTi* m charge of rural reconstruction, the Co- 
operative Depart ment. h,‘is been busy organising rural 
re(^on.struction ^cieties at rapid s]ieed, the Department 
1 ^ has been busy equipping travelling 

exliibitions for propagating their scheme of all-roimd 
rural uplift, and illogically enough the Kducation De- 
partment has been burdened with the task of adult 
education. The non-official agencies are many and 
sometimes overlap. There are all-Bengal and local 
so(-jtit\s and they are again criss-crossed in thwr intereists 
and objects, including the narrow object of serving one 
(rl.iss, caste or community only. Behind all *his looms. 
\'eiy often, the desire to utilise the official and nbn-officiai 
agcneies for party-purposes and electioneering. The 
resulting confusion and wastage of energy can be well 
imagined. Many other provinces also exhibit similar 
cfinditiqns. 


Tn this context the Committee's recommen- 
dations and Prof. Thomas’s note deserve careful 
scrutiny. 

The recomiiiondation made by the Committee is for 
the t'stMblishment of Provincial and District Standing 
Committees for “ judicious allocation and co-ordination 
of work.” They do not favour the appointment of a 
Development Commissioner as in the Punjab; nor do 
they accept the Bombay scheme of placing all such 
activities under the B.ogistrar of Co-operative Socities. 
In fact, the Committee want not a one-man co-ordina- 
tion, but of the heads of “Development Departments” 
sitting in conference with a certain number of non- 
officials, not for the purp<y?e of administration but 
“ charged with the formulation of measures and plans 
for the rural and economic development of the countiy.” 
Further, “it wdll supply points of view and comment 
on, and impart cohesion and unity of purpose to, the 
several schemes of rural development proposed by the 
heads of departments and make them related parts of 
a comprehensive programme of niral betterment.” The 
Minister “ most concerned with rural development ” will 
be its chairman. In the districts, however, the Collector 
and the officers only of the various departments ehall 
constitute committees. The provincial body thus com- 
posed will be almost like the Board of Economic En- 
quiiy in Bengal initiated during Sir John Anderson^s 
regime and will more or less have advisory functions. 

The Committee, ftirther, contemplate the employ- 
ment of village guides to “render advisory services 
and put the rural population into touch with the specia- 
lised services of development departments.*’ These per- 
sons are to work jointly for the co-operative societies 
and village panchayats. The Committee also envisage 
a development in which elected panchayats displace ^e 
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village o£5icera as the main organ of administration, 
there is closer co-ordination between the. rural agencies. 
The co-operatives arc to be reorientated in the shape of 
multi-purpose societies, with paid secretaries and en- 
larged jurisdiction. 

The above summary makes clea'r that there 
will still continue side by side a multiplicity of 
authorities catering to rural welfare from the 
top to the bottom. 

Moreover, when you ui:ji)oint paid officers — the co- 
operative society’s secretary and guides — ^why not think 
of a grf?ater centralisation and also decentralisation, the 
latter for the purpose of allowing adaptation to local 
conditions relating to the type of agriculture, the land 
system, caste-composition, educational progress, etc. ? 

Instead of regimentation through Boards, Depart- 
ments and officials, a reversion to the basic organisation 
of the village would be a welcome re-orientation. Ek)th* 
from the political and democratic point of view, this 
should be welcome. May I urge another consideration ? 
Except in the loasf'ly organi.sed stnicture in capitalist- 
democratic countries, under communism, totalitarianism, 
new deals in several coimtnes and attempts at planning 
the co-operative system and theory have perforce under- 
gone e.ssential changes. We want co-operation not only 
to embrace all the aspects of the life of the villager but 
to be an effective principle of life itself. Co-operation 
to-day, in our count ly at least, ‘is just allowed to live 
until it becomes a nuisance to the profiteer; under a 
^planned system co-operation may well be the only 
.system recognised. Undoubtedly, the time for that is 
not yet : hut already we have so much of “controlled 
credit” through legislation that il might very soon 
become necess.ary to constitute the co-ot)erative society 
jis “ Court of Wards ” for eacli individu.al ryot and also 
to provide for “ lepslation to ensure that the decisions 
of such n society will lx* binding on non-members also. ” 


The Beggar — A Nuisance or A Problem ? 

The beggar problem is to a certain extent a 
direct off-shoot of the much wider incidence of 
destitution and unemployment. John Barnabas 
writes in The Induin Readers^ Digest : 

When Dr. E. Muir and his staff at the School of 
Tropical Medicine, ('Jalcutta, carried out a siirv'ey of 
the beggars in Calcutta in 1932, they found that out of 
4,000 beggars there, 25 per cent were lepers, 10 per cent 
blind, 5 per cent hithyric, 5 per cent suffered from mis- 
cellaneous diseases, while a small fraction included the 
insane, the deaf and dumb. The remaining nearly 60 
per cent, were healthy, able-bodied beggar.*! — vagrants. 
At the end of 1936, classifying their inmat/es, the Home 
for the disabled in Secunderabad, reported having blind, 
lame, mentally defective, lepers (both infectious and 
burnt out), paralytic, chronic cases and aged. In a 
v^recent/fjuryey conducted in Wardha it was found tbat 
• ont/4 gf » -»■ ^ otal of 676 beggars, 453 were able-bodied, 
^S^blind, !J4 lepers, 142 old (above 50), and 32 otherwise 
^^.-'^•aisabled. 

Take up the statistics of any city and study the 
types and you will group them as indicated above. 
Whose fault is it if they beg because they are blind, 
deaf and dumb, lame, leprous, or vacprants. If they kre 
ill they beg because society has failed to provide for 
their health : If they are well, they beg because society 
has not ensured them food and abelter by employment. 


And yet when they beg we call them a ‘ nuisjince ’ to 
society I “Call a dog a bad name and hang him.” 

If poverty and disease are a nuisance, then 
beggary is a nuisance. But if iKDverty and 
disease are problems, which society has to deal 
with sympathetically as an obligation, then the 
beggar is a social problem, and not a nuisance. 

The beggar on the .street is a constant reminder of 
the problems lluit an ill-organised society is heir to. 
When I he joint family system Avorked at its best, the 
family — a miniature State — regarded the welfare of the 
sick, the disabled and the unemployed as a family 
‘ responsibility ’ and not as a nuisance to the family. 
With the disintegration of such family ties and with the 
development of a more complex ecionomic system, the 
suffering member of society was more and more left to 
his own resources. In the West liowever, the community 
recognised its ‘ responsibility ’ t owards the sick and the 
UDemi)loyed, and organised the relief of suffering that 
resulted from poverty and sickness. W'hcreas, in India 
wo have regarded the ‘ begg.ar * as one whom pr«viden(!(r 
has ordained to suffer vicariously in the interest of the 
rich individual who may seek his own salvation by 
offering him alms, or as one who i.s justly reaping the 
fmits of lii.s past, misde^ed. We liave conveniently for- 
gotten tliav the beggar on the stn?et is a standing mon\i- 
ment to the social irrespon.sibility of a given society. 

After all, tile beggar Is a symbol of .social disease, 
and as members of society we are all reu«:i)onsibIe for that 
social malady. 

riic problem of the beggar is not sinpily flu; i)ro- 
blem of food and clothing; it is the development of 
personality. And pei’sonality can only be developed 
when we recognise him as a social problem and cease to 
dub him a nuisance. 

Pan-Germanism 

The New Review observcB : 

The Nazi wild rush through the Balkans has an 
economic bearing as significant as its military results : 
it is the achievement of an early impulse of Paii-Ger- 
mnnlsm, which grew out of the Prussian hegemony in 
the group of Germanic Slates, The first stage of Pan- 
Germanism is the M ilUd-Europa sfdieme; the st'cond, 
the famous Euraxis, a dream embodied in the slogan : 
Berlin-Baghdad ; the third stage would complete this 
land power with supremacry on the seas; then only 
would Germany be a world-power. 

At first Pan-German views dreamed, with the econo- 
mist Friedrich List, of an alliance betw(‘en Germany 
and Britain against France and Russia ; but these views 
were soon altered with the Pan-German Association 
founded by Hugenberg in 1890 and took a definitely 
anti-British tone with von Bemhardi. 

The initial success of German arms during the war 
of 1914-18 set Pan-Germans working out practical 
schemes and gave Fr. Naurnann’s book Mittcl Europ<i 
a patriotic vogue. Naumann fancied a confederation 
of European States dominated by Germany and includ- 
ing Germany, Austria-Hungary, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and as much of the Balkans as could con- 
veniently be taken over. The Confederation would be 
based not on liberty but on organisation, not on self- 
government but on security, and its economic life would 
be regulated ‘from the point of view of State-security.’ 

TTie 1918 defeat dissipated those Pan-German 
visions which reappeared but occasiondly in books and 
pamphlets during the Weimar Republic. The National 
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Socialist movement gave them bank substance and life 
^d the party listed on its programme all the ambitions 
6f the Pan-Gcrman League. Hitler became the prophet, 
ihe last and the greatest, of Pan-Germanism; he ig a 
prophet who delights in successive sincerities and thrives 
on successive enthusiasms. Thanks to his method, he 
lias achieved much of his Pan-German programme : he 
has given Germany a power and a unity she had n('vcr 
known; he has brushed aside the Versailles Treaty, has 
overthrown Franco and he is pushing south-eastwards. 
He might soon take in hand the establishment of his 
‘ New Order ’ on the Continent. 

What this ‘ New Order * means was outlined hy 
Dr. Funk, the Minister of Economics; its fundamental 
postulate assumes that Europe’s economic life will centre 
round Germany. Not that a Customs Union or free- 
trade regime is dreamed of. but rather a system of 
economic, regions so distributed and organised ns to 
serve the requirements and especially th(' supremacy of 
German economics. 

The Hindu View of An 

It is unfair, to judge the Indian art through 
the Western art canons. In an article in The 
Hindustan Review Gayanacharya A. C. Pandey 
observes : 

Every nation tinges its art with a colour peculiar 
to itself : it has its own art notions, conventions, tradi- 
tions, literature and ideals, and form of representation— 
mystical, meaningful or meaningless. I'ho ancient art 
of India is meaningful, but mystical to the present 
Indian generation. 

Two grave accu.sations levied again.st the Indian 
art are : first, it is unreal; and, second, it is unfaithful 
to nature, i.e., unnatural. 

Art is limilles.s : it knows no barrier. Any attempt, 
therefore, to confine art within the four walls of nature 
and reality as perceived by human senses definitely 
shows the narrownes.s of one’s understanding and mind. 

A painting is an image of the painter’s thought. He 
])uta the ideal of his thought in a real form. That is art. 
Art is real. 

Nature remains to the Hindu artist a veil, not a 
revelation, and it i.^^ the business of the Pandits and 
artists to see what lif;.s behind the veil. 

Hindu metapl\vsi(j,s considers three spheres of exis- 
tence, viz,, first, Kamaloka, the sphere of sensuous 
appearances; second, Riipa-loka, the sphere of ideolo- 
gies; and, third, Arupa-loka, the sphere beyond form 
(or, of cosmic birth). The Hindu artist ]^ortrays the 
ideal by representing the Rupa-loku with the hdp of 
Kama-loka. ' 

The great scholar on mudras (hand poses 
in Hindu Art), Rishi Sukracharya, says in his 
Sukrmiiisara : 

‘‘ In order that the form of an image may be 
brought fully and clearly before the mind, the image 
maker should medit,ate and his success will bo in pro- 
portion to his meditation. No other way— not indeed 
seeing the object itself— will achieve his purpose.’’ A 
little further he adds : “The artist should attain the 
images .... by means of contemplation only. Tliis 
spiritual vision is the best and the truest, standard for 


him. He should depend upon it and not, indeed, upon 
the visible objects perceived by the external senses.” 

The form of wffstern ml i.s difToront. 

All the different schools of western art, whether the 
followers of Impn'ssionism. Expressionism, Cubism or 
any other “ism,’ are fast throwing off the shackle-s of 
tho doctrine of “faithfulness to nature” and are adopt- 
ing the Hindu beli(*f — the belief that makes the artist’s 
thought a Reality and Nature— the belief which is the 
fundamental guiding principle of all Hindu Art, Reli- 
gion, and Thought. 


Fisheries : Conditions in Bengal 

There is no fisheries department in Bengal, ^ 
and the status of Bengal fislieries is deplorable. ’ 
In his article on fisheries in Scumce and Culture^ 
Albert W. C. T. Heree, Ciifrator of Fishes, Zoo- 
logical Museum, Stanford University, California, 
remarks : 

The huge, sprawling city of Calcutta, with its 
swarms of jjoor and half-fed pt‘oi)l(^, is very inadequately 
sup])lied with fi.sh, and Ihi.s is true likewise of very 
many of the town.s and village.*^ of Bengal. A compari- 
son of the markets of Calcutta with tho!“e of Hong 
Koug or Manila,— cities i)erha])8 a third of the size of 
Calcutta, — affords aini)le ])roof of the truth of iny state- 
ment. 

Alter making all due allowance for the vegetarians, 
and the people who refu.se to tait fish, there remains in 
Bengal a va.st nurnlxa* of i)e()])I(' who mk' glad to eat fisii, 
but at tl\e same tiiiK' rarely liavt^ enough to eat. They 
are not only victirn.s of semi-starvalion, but :dso suffer 
froin malnutrition, as a result of living on a diet defici- 
o^nl in protein. I'he addition of an .‘ideqnate supply of 
fish to their diet would furni.^i I hem with tlie nutritious, 
wholesome, and readily assimilable protean uvermuy to 
balance their diet and build ti.ssue. 

At present the people of Bengal mid ruljaceiil pro- 
\iiices }mder freshwalt'r fishes to those exclusively 
marine, as .any one can se(‘ who studies the local mar- 
kets. This is due to a variety of cause.-, not the least 
of which arc the inadequacy of the tran.sjiortation and 
preservation of fresh fish. Before thei-(' can l)e any real 
development of fisheries, especially of sea fishf'ries, there 
must be -suitable i:>rovision made for the inoper distri- 
bution and marketing of the fish obtained. These re- 
quire an ample supply of cheap ice. and ample cold 
storage facilities. The logical agency lo .supply such 
need is, of cour.so, the government itself. There i.s no 
great public service rendered if the catch is brought in 
half-putrid, or even merely .stale, condition and then left 
to haphazard agencies to get it in the hands of the 
consuming public. Experience elsewheie has shown that 
ultimately government cold storage and ice plants are 
absorbed by private interests, although in the beginning 
private capital could not oc inl(?rested. 

There are many things a Bengal fisheries dejiarlment 
might suitably do, and many problems it might profit- 
ably investigate. However, tliere are certain * qbvioiip 
needs which are mo.st closely linked with * 

mont of the food supply of the common people, 
is those to which a fisheries department should devote • 
most of its energies. 



The Mayas 

Full 2,000 years ago the Mayas, Incas and 
Aztecs developed a culture which can well stand 
comparison with other ancient cultures. Many 
scholars and archaeologists have claimed that 
the sources of Maya culture have to be sought 
for in India. Ils curious analogies and affinities 
with East Asiatic and Indian forms call for a 
closer study of the subject from an Indian point 
of view. We may mention here Hindu America 
by Chamal Lai (New Book Co.. Hornby Boad, 
Bombay) in which new materials have been put 
forv'ard. The following excerpt is from an 
article by Wilbur Burton in The Living Age : 

In sensationally strilcinK contrast to not only the 
Tn( nts and the Aztecs, bnt to any other "known people 
of all time on a similar material level, the Mayas full 
2,000 years ago developed a hieratic writing equal to that 
of the Egyptians, attained the abstract mathematical 
concepf of zero, invenfed a positional, vigesimal (by 
twenties) system of writing mimbers, devised a calendar 
that was exact to a day within a period of 374,000 years — 
while the Julian calendar of their Spanish conquerors 
was eleven days off, conceived of a five-million-ycar 
span of time, learned to predict eclipses, noted exactly 
to a day within a thousand vears the orbit of Venus 
in relation to that of the earth, and without the use of 
fractions (which their mathematics lacked) they calcu- 
lated the lunar year correctly over fifty-year periods — 
a feat involving intricate intercalation since the exact 
time of the moon’s revolution around the earth is 29.53 
days. 

Yet Mayas today are among the most back- 
ward of all the Indians of the two Americas, 
distinctly below the Mexican average in culture 
and apparently completely sunk in the mire of 
superstition, illiteracy and physical decadence. 

There are today approximately a half-million pure 
or veiy nearly pure Mayas in Yucatan, a few more in 
the rest of Mexico, and several thousands in Honduras 
and Guatemala—all the areas, comprising some 50,000 
square miles, where their empires formerly flourished. 
Their last empire, nominally a part of the Aztec domain 
at the time Columbus inaugurated the European dis- 
covery and conquest of the Americas, centered in 
Chichw^-Itza and Uxmal, near the modern city of Meri- 
I '*’da, Xikatan. Cortez, after conquering the Aztecs 
Valley of Mexico, invaded the Mayan areas, but 
yime complete Spanish conquest came a little later. 

Complete' it certainly was. With that Castilian 
fanaticism that is practically without parallel in history, 
the Mayas were ruthlessly subjected to Spanish sword 
and Catholic cross. All their culture was exorcized 
diabolical, and its immediate disestablishment was piti- 
lessly proclaimed and mercilessly enforced. So far as is 
known, eveiy Mayan book was burned or otherwise 


destroyed, so that the only Mayan writing that has 
come down to us is that inscribed on stone. All the 
Mayan prieste wore dispersed, many killed, except a 
very few who wore converted to Catholicism- -like the 
Tutiil Xiu of TTxmal. The masses m masse were herd- 
ed into the only tnie Chiirrh, and hf‘nceforth for almost 
three centuries — until the Mexican revolutionary period 
starting under the Z.apotec Jiiare/ — Maya was thorough- 
ly ruled ana conditioned by the alien Catholic priest- 
hood, although there were .a few minor native uprisings. 

The writer noted one curious fact thai might 
po.««sibly point to some remote connection 
between the Mayas and ancient China. 

Both seem to have had corn, or maize. In the 
West, it is generally supposed that maize originated, or 
was developed, in the Americas and unknown to the 
rest of the world before Columbus. Moreover modem 
investigations have indicated that the Mayas were the 
first Indians to grow maize — ^W'hich was their staple food 
But ancient Chinese records seem to show clearly that 
exactly the same plant was known in this country more 
than two thousand years ago. 

Possibly the ancient Chinese or some other people 
in Asia and the Mayas developed maize wholly inde- 
pendently of each other — (ir possibly the Mayas brought 
it with them from Asia to North America. Mo.st pro- 
bably, in general anthropological opinion, .all the Ameri- 
can Indians are of Asiatic origin, migrating in successive 
waves by way of the Aleutian Islands ten thou.sand or 
more years ago. 

But of all the varied Indian types, the Mayas are 
about the farthest removed from th(' Mongolian in 
appearance. Their noses are peculi.arly curved, and they 
evidently regarded this feature as their racial hallmark, 
for it is emphasized; in all their bas-reliefs and sculpture. 
More unique innate qualities have been revealed by 
Carnegie Institute medical investigations. They have a 
higher basal metabolism and lower pulse rate (averag- 
ing only 52 bents a minute in one group examined) 
than for either the Caucasian race or other sub-tropical 
peoples. Also, varioas authorities agree that they are 
probably more lacking in sex instinct than any other 
known people. Tbey seem almost utterly passionless, 
and the few phallic symbols found in their temples were 
probably an effort, to overcome this. In one temple of 
Chichen-Ttza there are four rooms that were apparently 
devoted to phallic worship, with two phalli — each about 
eleven inches in diameter at its maximum— -to a room, 
above stone platforms, while outside are stones for 
grinding com. 

For no explained motive they went from southern 
Mexico to what is now Guatemala and Honduras, and 
then to Yucatan with Chichen-Ttza as their last eapital. 
This move, too, is not explained, although impoverish- 
ment of the soil was probably the reason. For their 
agricultural technique, in production of maize, included 
no replenishment of the soil, and maize is highly exhaust- 
ing to the soil. 

A most striking manifestation of Mayan culture 
are the bas-reliefs that fully cover almost every wall) 
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depicting politico-religious ceremonies. Outstanding in 
the bas-reliefs is the expressive difference in faces. 

All the bas-reliefs were highly colored with pigments 
of enduring quality. 

Mayan numbers ai^ ideographs are more intricately 
complex than those of ancient Egypt— or China. All 
the writing, including the numbers, was obviously strict- 
ly hieratic, that is, religiously estoeric and mystic, with- 
out the slightest demotic — or common — trace. Alike 
from ruins and records, it is clear the priests dominated 
everything and tlint the masses were kept in total igno- 
rance of all aciideinic cuiturr, although many of them 
were trained artisans. 

The Golden Rule in International Relations 

Compared to the biological evolution of the 
human race the social evolution is still in an 
early stage. Periodical recurrence of war amj)ly 
proves that we ari? now in the early stages of 
our s(K*ial development with hundreds and 
Imndreds of generations ahead of us to experi- 
ment and test b(»tter ways of living. Philip C. 
Nash writes in The Christian Register : 

Miiiikind Iims all tho i)hysical attributes necessary 
to adapt himself to alinosl. any change in our physical 
environment short of a collision between our'ijun and 
another star. He is strong enough to hanu'ss the mighty 
forties of nature to do his Inading. He uses only a small 
part, of his j in .sent brain. He can make a tch^scope and 
develop a mathematics t,o study th(' limitless universe, 
and lie (yin ajso constnuit a microscope to study his 
friends and enemies among the molecules. He can bring 
coolness into the tropics and heat to the frigid zones. 
He is the lord of the universe in a way that has not been 
remotely approacluHl by any other animal on earth. He 
can control ali his (aiemies excc'pt himself! And of 
course he, himself, is by all odds his own most dange- 
rous and vicious enemy. TIk^ same control of the 
mighty force's of nature wliich makes it possible for three 
time.s as many peopli^ to live on earth as could do so a 
hundred years ago, gives mankind the power to wreck 
cities, countries, .and whole civilizations as never before. 

Within the last decade many careful thinkers be- 
lieved that the shi^rt 10,000 years of mans civilization 
was bringing him to the point where he iroiild begin to 
control ('ven Ids \voi.«^l enemy, himstidf. 

tinder iinposj^ible eonclitions a great step 
was taken, though faltcringly, to present future 
wars by the establishment of iVtachinery to 
solve the infinitely difficult problems of a com- 
plex civilization, without going to w^ar. The 
League of Nations w^as formed. But it 
foundered. 

the petty jealousies of a few men in America 
and to the ternnie strain which broke President Wilson, 
the United States did not join. This was to prove a 
fatal weakness. A little later when those two great 
statesmen, Briand of France and Stresemimn of Ger- 
many, were forging out the keel of a strong ship of 
peace, the French Government refused to^ allow the 
Anschluss, the customs union between Austria and Ger- 
many. If this had been allowed the encouragement to 
the German republic would have been tremendous and 
perhaps the first step would have been taken tov^rds 
Briand’s dream of a United States of Europe. Perhaps 
Mr. Hitler would still be an unemployed paper hanger ! 



Disarmament lugged because nations were afraid. Eco- 
nomic forces were pressing and the United States made 
ccmditioris infinitely worse by the Smoot-flawicy tariff. 
And finally when Japan ivaded Mancliuria Great 
Britain’s conservative governiiieiit refused to use the 
1 .league’s machinery of economic boycott to make Japan 
live up to her pledges. This was the beginning of the 
end. (Clearly disarmament was not to be thought of 
when one nation could invade another and the rest of 
the world would not interfere. Italy tried it in Ethiopia 
and nobody «top])cd her. Germany saw her chance and 
rearmed, and tho democracies were too blind to stand 
by the League; civilization was fast sliding down the 
(*hule to destruction. It is only within the last few 
montlis that we are learning how complete is the des- 
truction of European civilization, how complete is the 
return to the barbarism of 2,000 or 10,000 years ago. 

Is there any hope, and if so, what should 
be the basic philosophy in attacking the pro- 
blem ? The writer suggests the Golden Rule, 
Do as you would be done by ” not only in 
individual but also in international relations. 

Now is it too much to expect that men cah take ane 
step further in their thinking ? Is there vision enoufe] 
in our leaders and ourselves to see that the Golden Rule 
must govc^rn among nations as it docs among indivi- 
duals ? Have we to wit to realize that our own security 
and prosperity and happiness depend on reasonable 
security and prosperity and happiness for every other 
human being on earth ? How long before we shall re- 
cognize that 130 million Russians in ferment, 300 million 
Chinese in misery, 400 million Indians in want, 170 
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million Europf'ans in dirc^ (tonflicl. or any one of thcso 
f;rou]>s or any largo f<iil)-div'ision of tliom in distress, 
mean oorlain danger and troubles for us? 

Porchnneo in tho lift't imo of the young nion of today 
the opjjort unity may come again to organize the world 
under conditions of freedom and justice. Perhaps it. 
will come when they arc leader.*^ of thought; and we 
oldsters lia>'e given up our places to them. Let us pray 
that they may rlo better th:m wo liav(' done and let us 
ask them in working out the details to hold fast to that 
one guiding principh* — all things whatsoever ye w’ould 
that imm should do to you do ye even so to them. 

World Congress of Faiths 

For a future World-concert the spiritual 
forces should be organised. Such an Union of 
Religions will be the soul of Inteniational 
Political Union. The following excerpt is re- 
producer! from The Commonweal : 

Among the great ‘‘ signs of the times ” i.s the organi- 
sation known as tlio World Congi-ess of Faiths, of which 
ythe Q'.ainnan is Sir Francis Younghusband. “ Not 
' \nrut«fisatiofs\ but humaniij?ation, will be the presiding 
^iiciple of the New World. . . . Religion will always 
.'ne the principal formative xmwer in the formation of an 
International Society. . . . Fellowship through Religion 
is our one aim. . . . Kinship of all mankind and kiur 
ship of man with God, is the ideal upon which founders 
of Religion have all insisted. ... As both Rudolph 
Otto and Professor Bentwich, ten years before the war, 
have recommended, there should be an Inter-Religious 


League or of Religions, behind the League of 

Nations. . . . , The spiritual forces would be organised 

to supplement the organisation of the League 

And this Union of Religions would be the soul of any 
new International Political UnioDf just as religion is the 
soul, while the State is the body of a nation. 

There may yet be a Concert of Europe. Likewise, 
there may be a Concert of America, and a Concert, of 
Asia, but all finally leading up to a World-Conc^crt, in 
which the conductor is accorded ample authority, in the 
interests of the whole, to enforce discipline among the 
singers.’* 

“ Our Sixth Annual Coiigi-ess we will hold next 
.summer, either at The Hague or somewhere in England, 
and, by the time the war is well over, I trust we shall 
be holding, in some convenient city in Europe, a Con- 
gress on the scale of our first (Congress in London, when 
we sliall be able to gather together prominent women 
and men from every religion from countries as far apart 
as Japan and America. And this might well be the 
embryo of that League of Religions which. Rudolf Otto 
foreshadowed . . and which, through God’s help, if 
men will but help themselves, they will, at la.st, aehit^ve.” 


,, Changes in Soviet Union 

Walter Duranty, correspondent for Tin 
jYerr Yo’i^k Tinier in tl. S. S. R., in a dispatch 
circulated by the North American Nev'i^papev 
Allictnre, reviews a year's change in llu‘ 
U. S. S. R. He stresses the following six points, 
as recorded by The China Weekly Review : 

1. The Soviet L^nion ha.S’ maintained its neutrality 
according to its own definition of the word, which i-s 
abstention from a World War and relations t.oward 
other powers in aecord with their attitude and relations 
towai'il the U. S. S. R. 2. There lias been an excellent 
harvest, |)erhap.s the be.st or second best in Sox iet history, 
with all which that implies in a count ly that is still 
mainly agricultural. This de.spito climatic conditions 
last winter and spring so iinfax'orabh* tlml the ciojis of 
all the rest of eastern Europe s:ufTej‘ed a notable decline. 
The Russians explain it by the a.ssertion that tlio collec,- 
tivc farm system has now emerged from it.s initial phase 
of trial and error and begun to justify its real value. 
3. The army, navy and air force have been reorg.inized 
on a btisis more appropriate for modern war. 4. A 
similar reorganization has. been effected in industry, 
trade, transport, finance and education. 5. A new, 
more flexible and more practical conc^ejition has been 
introdut^ed of the position and duties, of the Communist 
party and its junior affiliates in relation to the nation 
in general and the national effort in particular. 6. The 
Soviet Union has absorbed, without apparent friction, 
large areas of territory for many years under alien ffags, 
and it is claimed here, thus has made a new and perhaps 
decisive step toward the solution of the problem pi 
nationalities in the Soviet state. 

“ Even such forei^ers in Moscow as do not regard 
the Soviet Union with wholehearted affection admit 
there has been a marked upswing. For the first tiine 
since the gaudy days of ^NEP’ (new economic T3olicy, 
inaugurate while Lenin was still alive) the Moscow 
stores have a greater supply of goods that the public 
demands. Prices, of course, are high, but this one fact 
means much in a country where supplies have been con- 
sistently outrun by demands, ” state Mr. Duranty. 
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